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HAZBLTON SPENCER 
July 1893-July 38, 1944 

“Blessed is he,” wrote Carlyle, “who has found his work; let 
him ask no other blessedness.” Professor Spencer found his work 
and was happy in it. He accepted the limitations and difSeulties it 
imposed, for he was not used to complain. He delighted in the 
drama and pitied those who worked in other fields, he enjoyed his 
teaching and was an excellent, lUuminatmg teacher, he threw him- 
self wholeheartedly into research and was a keen, able, discnminatmg, 
and accurate scholar, he found pleasure in administration and was 
an unusually capable, thorough chairman of the department and 
member of important committees, he found satisfaction in giving 
careful, discriminating attention to the editing of Modem Language 
Notes. He worked hard, pubhshmg five books as well as numerous 
articles and reviews, carrying considerable admimstrative work, and 
teaching almost continuously from the time he received his 
bachelor’s degree at Boston XTniversity m 1915. He was an assistant 
at Harvard in 1931-3, assistant professor at Minnesota m 1933-4, 
associate professor, professor, and chairman of his department at 
the State College of Washmgton from 1934 to 1938, and associate 
professor and professor at Johns Hopkins since 1938. Prom 1936 
to 1943 he was chairman of the English Department at Johns 
Hopkins. He also taught m the summer sessions at the Umversity 
of Iowa, at Harvard, Duke, Northwestern, Hopkins, and the Bread 
Loaf School. B!is books are: Shakespeare Improved (193'?), 
Selected Poems of Vachel Inndsay (ed, 193'!), Shahespeare’s 
Biclwrd III (ed., 1933), Elizabethan Plays (ed, 1933), The Art 
and Life of William Shahespeare (1940). At the time of his death 
he had nearly completed an extensive anthology of English literature. 
He enjoyed this work and did it with characteristic thoroughness 
and independence, reading very widely in the authors themsdves 
and in the critical and biographical studies devoted to them. 

Professor Spencer was a pleasant person to work with : frank and 
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fnendly, blest witli a hearty sense of humor, receiving and gmng 
eritieism freely and without rancour, he was keenly interested in 
the welfare of the department and its students as well as a stout 
upholder of its traditions of democratic admmistration. Despite 
romantic sympathies — ^his favorite authors outside tiie drama were 
the romantic poets — ^he was a sturdy realist. He faced the facts 
and thought for himself, in literature, in the arts, in politics, in 
religion, and what he thought he said Thoroughly honest, decided 
m his opinions, vigorous and virile, he accepted the world as he 
foimd it, and he found it good. 

E. D. H. 
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SPENSER’S "STONY AITBEIAN” 

Of Spenser’s Irish rivers only one remams unidentified. It 
appeats in the second line of his catalogue • 

There was the Liffy rolling downe the lea, 

The sandy Slane, the stony Aubnan ^ 

Joyce, after proposing the division of Aulnan into au (Ir. aSfc, 

river and hytati and noting the place it occupies in Spenser^s 
list, assumed that it is somewhere in South Munster, and that it 
IS itself a considerable river He concludes* ^^^The stony 
Aubrian ' is a mystery, and, so far as I am concerned, will, I fear, 
remain so/^ 

Since Joyce wrote, many identifications, all of them unsatisfac'^ 
tory, have been suggested: the Owenbnn in thfe Joyce Country,^ 
the Breanach between Cork and Kerry, ^ the Urrip in Wexford,® 
as well as Waterford Harbor and the Bray-Dargle ® 

^ Ji^aerk Qwcewe, Book IV, Canto xi 41, 1^2 

* P W Joyce, ** Spenser’s Irish Rivers/’ Fraser’s Magaztm, xcvii (187S), 
325 j reprinted in The Wonders of Ireland (1911), p 93 

’C. L, Falkiner, ** Spenser in Ireland,” Mdi/nbwrgh Remeuo, oci (1905), 
179, note. The Owenbrin {Ahha%nn Bratn) is a very small river and cannot 
be considered for etymological reasons, as Bram could not become Spenser’s 
dissyllabic bnan, Jenkins supports this identification in PMLA., nnx 
(1938), 301, but offers no convincing evidence, 

* T A, Bahiliy, Identification of the . Aubnan . . , Journal of 
Cork and AroK Boo , 2nd ser,, XXH (1916), 49*56, Again, the Breanach 
IS insignificant as a river, 

H, Grattan Flood, ibid The ob;jeetioBs to this identification are 
listed by Miss Henley. 

^ Pauline Henley proposed Waterford Harbor m her Bpemer m Inland 
(1928), p. 93, That Miss Henley’s suggestion is a desperate guess is evi* 
dent from her note and froip her later identification of the Aubnan with 
the Bray-Dargle (Xmdm Times Litorar^ Bupploment, Nov 28, 1936). 
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While Joyce could find no rivecr name like “Aubrian,” he 
unknowingly proposed the right approach. In commenting on the 
first river in the catalogue, the Liffcy “ rolling downe the lea,” he 
associated “ the lea ” with " the old plain of Moy-Lifti, celebrated in 
ancient Irish writings ” ^ In a veiy old placc-namo poem on Mag 
Life, “ Plain of Liffey,” ® the opening stanza states that “ Lilley 
the bright ” got her name from the ]i]am througli which she flows. 
In the absence of the name Aubnan for Spenser’s river, can we 
identify the river from the name of the plain it flows through? 
The search is an easy one, for legends relating to Mag Bregaw, 
“the Ham of Bregan” (later Moy-ireghan or Moy-bnan), are 
quite as numerous as those connected with the Liffey. 

Mag Bregain is the ancient name for the plain m southwestern 
Coimty Tipperaiy which extends from Knockgraffon on the Suit 
westward to Emly and into County Limerick, roughly conter- 
minous with the modern baronies of Clanwilliam. Its early inliabi- 
tants were the Muscraigi de Maig Bregam, or tive Muscraigi Chuirc 
(later Muskery Quirk) , in it “ along the flanks of the Qaltees ” 
lived the Btharlaigi, a little-known tribe.® Its Milesian background 
IS to be seen in numerous stories, including the Dmdshenchas of 
Olenn Breogam, which explains the name Bregan as Milesian,’'® 
and that of the two followers of Bber son of Mil, who fell at the 
hands of Eremon in the battle of Breoghan (Oath Breoghain) in 
Mag Pemen.’’ Its later history need not detain us long.’® Suffice 

In spite of her discovery that the “Water of Bray” was oneo called (in 
an early Latin document) the Water of Bncn because it flowed through 
the Ui Bndm Cualann, this identification has little moie to leoonmiend 
it As the Dargle is not in South Munster, it fails to satisfy Miss Henley’s 
earlier condition that the Aubnan bo “somewhere in the southeastern 
area, as it is mentioned in the same line as the Slaney” {Spmser vn, Ire- 
Imi, p. 93). Hogan, Onommtioon Qoedelwum, pp. 602*63, lists seventeen 
separate localities named Ui Bridin. 

Joyee, op. o»f., p, 316. 

•Edward Gwynn, The Meirtaal Dtndshenohaa, n (Dublin, 1006), 60. 
“ It is to be noted that Life is properly the name of the plain. . . . 'The 
nver Is usually called *6a Ltfe" (p. 104), Moy, as in Moy-Ufh, is ai 
later form of 01d*Irybi mag, “ plain.’’ 

•Westropp, “Dun Grot on the Qaltees,” Prooeedinga of the Royal 
Iriah Academy, sxsv (1920), 378 
“©■wynn, Metncal Dmdshenohaa, iv (1924), 302. 

“Keating, Sutory of Ireland (Irish Texts Soo. ed.), n, 106-7 j see Dia- 
neen’e noije (w, 813) on Rreamharm. 

“ for numerous references, see B. Hogan, Onomaetioon Goedelmm, e. v. 
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it to say that after the great Brian Born (Boroimhe) strengthened 
its fortifications about 1000 A. D , it was held for centuries by his 
descendants the O'Briens and was virtually O’Brien land down to 
1578." 

Spenser's interest m Mag Bregain is readily explained. Eor the 
river which flowed through Mag Bregain was none other than his 
own Arlo/^ which had its source in the north side of the Galtees 
not far from the source of his Molanna " on the western slope of 
Galtymoie—Spenser's Ailo Hill, the ''highest head" of his "old 
father Mole." The beauty of the Glen of Aherlow has frequently 
been pointed out It was Spenser's good fortune — and ours — 
that his Irish aurroundmgs were capable of heightening the 
descriptive power ot the Faene Queene. 

In Spenser's time, although Aherlow was the recognized name for 
the region, the older names still survived A letter to Queen 
Elizabeth in 1576 announces Sir Donnell O'Brien^s surrender of 
" the castle of Moyebreghan," and as late as 1600 Carew writes . 
" By consent Ilarlowe and MusTceryquerch were left to me, which 
I think I have sufficiently harassed." 

Much, however, as Spenser was attracted by the charm of the 
wooded ranges of Kylemore {OoiU M6 t^ the Great Wood) and 

Mag Biegain, Musonge Brcogain, Mag larthair Feimhin, Glenn mBreogain; 
J. O’Donovan, LcahMr na sfQ$art: the Booh of Biffhts (1847), p 45 note; 
Westropp, Froc* B I A xxxiii, 444-92, xxxv, 378-84 
’^^Westropp, **Dun Ciot,” op cit , p. 379 Two years later (in 1580) 
when Spenser arrived in Ireland as secretary to Lord Grey, the Desmond 
rebellion was being " suppressed ” 

Flynn, The Booh of the G^alteee (Dublin, 1926), p 21; ^‘Bathertadh 
Was the old Irish name of the place. That was corrupted into Katherlach 
(from nu Eatherlaoh) by the early English invaders. Later it became 
Aherlow in a dozen forms, including Spenser’s ^Arlo’” See Hogan, 
Ommaaticon, s v. Etharlaeh, Glenn Batharlaigh 
»«Se© my article m FMLA., h (1935), 1048-9 
See Fl^nn, op pp 2-3 j Westropp, Froc. J A. xom, 478^9 ; 
XXXV, 380-81, As for the river itself The river of Aherloe beginneth in 
the red bog of Bally5rien- . . and runs through Ballyaskane, between 
the manor of Donnegrot . and the lands of Ballylondne . . and 
thence, tha^ough Galbally, towards County Tipperary ” (Fiants Eliz, 3317, 
5932). 

' Ce-londar of State Fapers, Ireland, 1574-85, p. 37- 
Calendar ol the Carew MammcTipts, 1589-1600, p 494 
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Arlo,” they constituted a perpetual menace to his secunty. They 
sheltered the rebellious Desmonds and O’Briens oi his day. Hence 
his hope expressed m the View that Aherlow might be garrisoned 
by the English “ Moreover on this side of Arlo, neere to Moscrie 
Whirko, . . I would have 300 more to be garrisoned, which 
should scouie both the White Knightes countrey and Arlo, and 
Moscrie Whirke, by which places all the passages of theevos doe 
lye, which convaye theyie stealthes from all Mounster downwardes 
towardes Tippaiarye ” 

There can no longer be any doubt concerning the identity of 
Spensei’s “ stony Aubrian.” The Galtee range is known to geolo- 
gists for its “old red sandstone, which rises up from under the 
limestone of Mitchelstown Valley.” The stream is particularly 
“ stony ” near its souice in the Galtees, where it is nearest to Kil- 
colman If Spenser chose to call it by a name which would baffle 
later generations, there is ample evidence for such a practice else- 
where in his poetry”;®* perhaps where ho liad already applied the 
name Ado to Galtymoie and to the Glen of Aherlow, he merely 
wanted to avoid confusion. It would be difficult to prove that he 
would have explained the -Inan through the Milesian story of 
Bregan,®' but tiiat would not be necessary : he was painfully aware 
of the existence of many living Brians, MacBrians, and O’Briens,*® 

‘•Kylemore was immediately to the north of Kileolman. Pilssmaunoe 
could “ attack Kilmallock from the fastness of Kylemore, the Great Wood, 
whnih was almost a continuation of the Aherlow woods, and easily 
accessible from there” (Flynn, op oit., p. 22S). 

“Globe ed., pp 068 &, See GottEried, "Irish Geography in Spenser’s 
Vtete,” BM,, vi (1939), 183, 186-7. 

“ To the west and south of Galtymore. 

“ Ballingaddy, between Aherlow and Kilmallock, is in Irish Bedle 
QoicMhe, " Town of Thieves* " 

“Murray’s Sandiook for Ireland, 6th ed., pp. C16], 401. 

For example, his river “ Molanna ” See note 15 above, 

“His familiarity with Milesian stones, however, is discussed in my 
“Spenser’s Tale of the Two Sons of Milesio,” MK}., ni (1943), 047-667. 

“Mentioned pasam in the View, Doubtless Spenser cowed the names 
of Bnanor and Brians with Brian in mind (Henley, p. 127). 

Specific references to the MacBrians of Ara and the O’Briens of Aherlow 
appear frequently w the State Papers; e. g., "Bed Roche, .... M’Brian 
O’Qonagh, M’Brian Arm, O’Bnen of Arloe and others” (0, S. P I. 
1674-85, p. 90) ; see also Oarew MSS, 1675-88, p. 41, etc. (The Ara river, 
nbrtb of the Aherlow, rtms parallel to it and joins 4 in Muskery Quirk 
before readiing the Star.) 
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•whose terrifying war-cry of “ La'unlaider ” meant "the strong 
hand ” and who were satisfied to trace ■their ances'try to Bnan 
Born only six hundred years earlier. 

EolandM Smith 

The XJnwc'iBxty of IlUnots 


NOTES ON THE PLIMPTON MANTJSCEIPT OP THE 
COURT OF SAPIENCE 

When Eobert Spindler was preparing his critical edition of the 
Court of Sapience he was not aware of the existence of a com- 
paratively early manuscript of this poem then in the library of 
the Earl of Carlisle at Naworth Castle^ Cumberland, and now in 
the Plimpton Collection at Columbia University Miss Eleanor 
P Hammond also did not make use of this manuscript for her text 
of the Court of Sapience ^ and I too was ignorant of its existence 
when working on the sources of the text,® A full description of this 
MS/ may be found m the Census of Medieval and Renofissanceii 
Manuscripts %n the United States and Canada (New York, 1935-37, 
ir, p, 1799), while the additional stanzas at the end of the poem, 
unique in this MS,, have been printed by Karl Brunner/ Throiigh 
the courtesy of the Columbia University Library, the present writer 
has been able to obtain a complete set of photostats and hopes, 
when more favorable circumstances permit, to bring out a new edi- 
tion of this poem, making full use of the Plimpton manuscript* 
In the meantime, a few notes on the new MS. may not be without 
interest* 

Globe p. 632 (uaentioned by Irenaeus m a Milesian^’ 
passage) Xbe Irish phrase Idmh Uxdtr (lit, "powerful hand^') has come 
to mean " might without right 
^ Bextraye mr englxsohen Fhxlologxe, Heft 6, Leipzig, 1927 
® BngUsh Verse between Chaucer and Burrey, Durham, K 0*, pp 258-67* 
® The Bources of the Court of Bapience {BextrUge mr englxsohen Phxloto- 
gie, Heft 23), Leipzig, 1982 

*An unpublished Master *s Bssay by Grace M Schubert (The Court of 
Bapimm* A Collation of the Plimpton Manmsorxpt, with Jntroductxon 
and 2^oies* June 1937) is on deposit in the Columbia University Library 
« Bisher unbekannte Sehlussetrophen dee Court of Bapxence” Anglia, 
nxn, 258*62* 
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Although the present MS wants the first foho, the second 
contains the last two stanzas of the “ Prohome,” a I'oi hniato 
circiinistancc since neithei ol the other two early mannscnpts 
(Tiinity College, Cambiidgo, E. 3 31 and Hailey 335!) preserves 
this Proheme. Uitheito this pait of the iiocm has hecn hiiown only 
from the Gaxtoii edition® and this cireumstanee has led some 
scholars ’’ to attubute the Proheme to Caxtoii himself. The occur- 
rence of the two stanzas in this manuscript, a MS cleaily inde- 
pendent of the Oaxton edition and piobably eailier in point of 
date, substantiates Spindlei’s belief (p 119) “dass Caxton als 
Autor des Proomiums nicht in Erage kommt, vielmehr sprechen 
alle Niiteiien dafur, dass der Veifasser des Hauptgediehtes auch 
del Dichtei des Proomiums ist” The two Stanzas are punted 
below with variant readings from the Caxton text as printed by 
Spindler indicated by C : 

(fl) 

T you lioTunire })lo so lawdo and glondo 
And to whoBO prcHonoo my boko slmll atioyno 
Hia basty dome I pray bym modille 
60 And not dotiayo no bane it in disdayno 
ftor I purpose no makyngc to distayne 
Moko eere good tungo k spirit pacient 
Who bath tbiae tbie my boke 1 bym pfosont 

( 10 ) 

And as bym lust b'i bym dotray k adde 
66 £for sitb I am eonstroynod for to wi ite 
Be my Bouerayn and bane a mater gladdo 

67 blessO]blysso 0 lawde]loue C 69 bastylbastyf G 01 to]foi to Gj 
mrr$oUd to to hy SptndUr. 02 oero]borte G 64 lyst 0 &lor G 00 


^ Spindkr, op p. 20, states erroneously that four copies of Carton’s 
edition aio known, vk. Britisb Mnsomn, St, John's College, Oxfoidi lari 
Spencer, Altborpoj and Maurice JoUnnon The Maurice Johnson copy is, 
of course, identical with the Biitisb MuBeum one, having been purchased 
by the MuBCum in 1898. The lari iSpeneer Oasetons were purchased by 
Mrs, Eyiands for the John Eyknets libiaiy as long ago as 1892 Compare 
Seymour de Bicoi, A of €mton8^ Bibliographical Society, 1909. 

So Joseph Ames (Ames-Herbert^Bibdin, fppopraphtc&l AniiquUioB, 
London, J81049, i, 326 80) and William Blades, iho L%fe Typography 
of William Vmtonf London, 1801-03,, n, 11440. See Joseph IcMck, 
hfdgaWo TempU of 02W, BITS, ix, p. cxi, and Spindler, op olt, pp. 
114-19. , . 
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And can not please paynt [ ] ne endite 

Leie ignoiaunce & childhode haue the witte 
I aske no niooie but god of his mercy 
70 My boke conserue from sclaundir & envy 

Bel By C glad C 67 [ ] woid omUied vn MS, enourne C 68 

wittolwyte C 70 oonseiuejconfeime C 

Three points are worth noting In line 67, the scribe, apparently 
not sure of the reading in his original, has left a space, a procedure 
followed elsewhere in the text. In line 68, the reading “w 3 rte” 
(punishment) of the Caxton version is clearly preferable to the 
“ Witte ” of the Plimpton MS and is confirmed by the rhyme Eox 
the Caxton reading in line 70, Spmdler has the foUowmg note (p 
317) . “ conferme pom ist sonst nicht belegt, jedenfalls Kontami- 
nation zweier Konstruktionen to heep from + to confirm sth. 
(sic) ” The present manuscript pioves that the Caxton reading is 
no more than a compositor’s error, probably brought about by the 
similarity between the long s and the / of the middle English hand.® 

The nme additional stanzas forming the “Tractatus de Spe” 
together with an Epilogue were printed by Brunner, two of his 
readings deserve special discussion. For lines 3316-17, Brunner 
prints: 

And how that she as giounde of all chaunce 
Diffundts the eeiteyne abMynge 
Of bhs to man and lyfe all way lastynge 

Kow the editor notes that the first word m line 2316 is found in 
the MS. as "Diffund is”, as I read the word,® the MS, has 
“ Diffinid is ” Both readings, it seems to me, are possible. Accord- 
ing to Brunner, the meaning is that Hope as ground (i. e. bottom 
of the well) of all chance pours out the certain abidmg, etc.; the 
other reading would yield a different meanmg, namely that Hope 
IS defined (set forth) as ground (Foundation) of aU chance, as 
the certain abiding, etc Whatever the author may have nttended, 
it seems quite dear from the Plimpton MS, that the scribe accepted 
the latter reading. 

For lines 3356-69, Brunner offers the following readmg. 

• same point te made by, Miss Schubert m her Essay 

»Mia8 Schubert, op fftU gives the same readmg 
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0 soueiayne prince 0 god invanaimt 
what wight may haue grace inoie exuberant 
than with good hope in the thei cost to fcde 
who trowith in the hevcn shalbe his mede 

The meaning of the third line (Miss Grace Schubert incidentally 
adopts the same reading) is not, however, clear to the present writer. 
As I read the manuscript, tlie eighth word in this line is not “ cost ” 
but “ oosl.” In this case, the meaning would be “ what man may 
have more exuberant giace than, with good hope in The, to eat 
‘ther’ {read the) Host (the Sacrament) ” We may note in pass- 
ing that the earliest use of “exuberant” recorded in the Oxford 
English Bichonary is 1603. 

Whether these additional stanzas are by the author of the Court 
of Sapence or not is a problem discussed both by Brunner and 
Schubert. Brunner stales emphatically “dass cliese Strophen dem 
Diohter des Court of Sapience augehoren ist wohl nicht zu bczwei- 
feln,” while Miss Schubert is more hesitant. She declares: “It is 
quite possible, of couise, that the De spa was written by the scribe 
who copied the Plimpton MS.” My own observations tend to con- 
firm Brunner’s belief, m any event, it seems certain to me that the 
scribe was not the author of these lines. Twice words are inter- 
lineated and one line (2364) contains one word loo many. The 
line in question reads : 

Through hope he gote life love grace & lastyng blia 

It would be metrically desirable to delete either “life” or “love.” 
Finally in hne 2360 “ also ” is given as the rhyme-word for “ por- 
treture : cure.” It seems most unlikely that the scribe, if he were 
also the author of these lines, would have permitted these errors to 
creep into the text. 

Since it seems reasonable to suppose that these linos were also 
written by the poet of ihe Court of Sapiencef-° some explanation 
must, bo offered for the prose portion printed by Spindler as tlie 
conclusion of the poem in his edition. As the manuscript used by 
Spmdler (Trinity E. 3. 21.) ends at Ime 20?9, the editor depended 
for the remainder of the text on Caxton’s edition. To any student 
of Caxton, the explanation for the presence of the prose section at 
ihe end of the poem is relatively simple. Whenever in the course 

Brunner, op, oit., points out that from tlie point of view of oo&text, 
thMse lines form an integral part of Ihe poem. 
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of printing a volume Caxton found that he had some blank pages at 
his disposal, he utilized this space by printing whatever material 
came to hand Whether these texts were relevant or irrelevant to 
the mam text seems to have been a matter of little concern to the 
earliest English punter For example, at the end of Lydgate^s 
Horse, Sheep and Goose he added some stanzas which had no 
connection with the poem whatsoever and in addition included a 
further treatise desciibed by Blades as The proper use of various 
nouns substantive and verbs'^ Other such instances include the 
Caxton edition of the Temple of Brass (i. e. Parliament of Fovfls^y 
the De consolaaone philosophiae, and the Governayle of Helthe}^ 
The last quire of the Caxton edition of the Court of Sapience is a 
quaternion and the poem itself ends on the verso of the fourth 
leaf. Caxton, having thus several blank leaves on his hands, chose 
to fill two of these with the matter prmted by Spindler, though this 
prose passage has nothing whatever to do with the poem itself 

These few points indicate that a new edition of the Court of 
Sapience is most desirable. Such an edition should include the 

Tractatus de Spe and omit the prose section printed by Spind- 
ler, which, as we have seen, is entirely due to Caxton. In addition, 
the Plimpton MS. offers a considerable number of new and valuable 
readings for the main text, since it is a manuscript of prime impor- 
tance. With this new text, the piesent writer plans to include a 
revision of his own work on the sources of the poem 

CtTET F. BteLBE 

The P%erponi Morgan L^bra/rg 


THE EISB OE THE CATALAN LANGUAGE IN THE 
13TH CENTURY 

One of the most significant factors m the process of secnlanza- 
tion, which, beginning in the 13th century, eventually was to change 
the entire aspect of medieval life, was the ever-mereasing use of 
the vernacular in prose. To meet the rising demands of laymen 

” See ms paper “ Lydgate's Morse, Sheep md Qoose and Htpntingtott MS 
HM 144, MLN., W, 563-89. 

“Compare Blades, op. oit , a, pp. 61, 67 and 214. 
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for literary entertainment and scientific mstmctioii of all kinds in 
their own language, the vernaculai had to attack the sovereignty 
of Latin in one field after another. As caily as the first decades 
of the 13th century authois in Eianec, Italy, Germany and in the 
Spanish kingdom of Castile successfully approached the task of 
developing vernacular prose in various fields and for various pur- 
poses accordmg to the individual requiromonis of tlieir countries 
and surroundings. In Castile, especially, popular prose was steadily 
on the increase m scientific and literary works by the middle of 
the century. Except for a few attempts in religious prose which 
can be dated at the end of the 13th or the beginning of the 13th 
century, however, it was not until the last decades of the 13th cen- 
tury,^ that the Catalan language followed the geneial trend of the 
age, and the number of original works composed at that time is 
extremely small. The great bulk of datable texts written in Catalan 
belongs to the 14th and IStli centuries.® It is in the period of 
Catalan conquests overseas tliat the beginning of a literature writ- 
ten in the Catalan vernacular falls, hence it seems clear that the 
rise of the Catalan language and literature is related to the politi- 
cal development which raised the little country m an astonishingly 
short space of time to the very climax of its political existence.® 

The great increase in terntory and political influence which the 
Gondes-reyes of Catalonia-Aragon gained in Southern France 
through marriage and inheritance in the course of the 18th century 
proved very unfavorable to the political and cultural development 
of Catalonia. For inheritance of the county of Provence and 
suzerainty acquired over a number of powerful feudal lords m South- 

®See J, Miret y Sans, "El nuSs antic text Utonin ewrit en catalSt,” 
Remia <Je Ublwgrafia oatalam, rv, no. 1 (1914)5 Jaomliea d'Orgmya 
(Barcelona, 1916). 

* Morel-Eatio, “ Katalanisohe Litoratur," Ch. Or., n, ji, 82. 

■The region where Catalan was spoken at the beginning of tho 13th 
century, before the great conquests, is, on the Spanish side of the Pyrenees, 
defined by the political borders of the Principality of Catalonia, a region 
to which in the ecclesiastical organization the diocese of Tarracona (the 
iEoman province Supema Tarraewmtsia) corresponded! on the other side 
of the I>yr«aees it included the county of Roussillon, See W, Meyer- 
Iittbke, Daa Rfoioiawische (Heidelberg, 1926), pp. 1 and 188. On the his- 
torical and ethnic conditions for the lir^istio separation of Catalan 
from Provengal and Spanish respectively see Meyer-Lfibke, ibid., pp. 
168 0. and 173 ff. 
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era. Prance meant that the interests of the rulers of Catalonia- 
Aragon were gravitating towards their Prench dominions and that 
cultural activities were strongly influenced by southern cultural 
life centred in nearby Toulouse I’urthered by the close linguistic 
relations between Catalan and the language of the troubadours, 
provengal poetry found a swift and unrestricted acceptance in 
Catalonia and was cultivated throughout the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies by the Catalan feudal lords and noblemen, among them mem- 
bers of the Catalonian dynasty like Alfons (I of Catalonia, II of 
Aragon), Peter II, Peter III and James II ^ 

As a consequence Catalan popular poetry, which had made a 
promising beginning with religious poetry and probably also with 
epic was regularly made to conform to the poetic style and metrical 
system of Provencal poetry.® Even Ramon Lull, the first true 
Catalan poet after the Provengal intrusion, did not entirely free 
'himself from the convention Still less did the other poets who 
formed the school of transition between the poets of Provencal 
allegiance in Catalonia and the first true Catalan school of poetry, 
the consistory of Gay saber, founded at the end of the 16th century.^ 
But, while the cultural dependence of Catalonia upon Provence 
lasted throughout the century, its political dependence had reached 
a sudden end almost a century earlier when Peter the Oathohe^s 
interference in the Albigensian wars ended in his defeat and death 
on the battlefield of Muret (1213) This event, although of 
catastrophic consequences for the position of the Count-kings in 
Southern Prance, must be considered to have given birth to a 
new Catalonia-Aragon, new in the sense that it was to rely mainly 
on the constructive powers of the Catalan people/ For one of the 

M, Mil4 y Fontanals, De lo$ irovadores en Espuna (Barcelona, 
1861 ) , cliaps 11 and in 

® See M G. Silvestre, sumdria de Ic^ hteratur (Bar- 

celona, 1932), pp 5*10. For the problem whether there had existed a 
popular epic m Catalan the theory of an original verse text underlying 
the Ordmm of James I is important The investigations made by M de 
Montolm show that epic poetry also followed the general trend of the 
time in undergoing Provencal and French literary influence See Montolm, 
Sabre el pnmitiu text versificat de la cronica de Jaume I,” Anuart de 
t (1928), 83 f. 

^ See Morel-Fatio, *'Katalanische Literatur,” Qr Gr, n, ii, 76 f 
^ For the political events see in general F Soldevila, Btstorta de Cata- 
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decisive factors -which turned James I, Peter’s young son, from the 
policy of favouring the heretics of Southern Prance and inclined 
him -to revive the reconquisia with a military expedition against the 
Saracen strongholds m the Balearies must undoubtedly have been 
the insistence of the Catalan merchants that the Mediterranean 
trade routes bo freed from ihe constant threat of the Moorish 
corsairs. Catalan cities and a great part of the Catalan nobility 
supported the king with arms, ships and money, while the trouble- 
some Aragonese aristocracy, being chiefly concerned with the 
maintenance of their old rights of independence, refused help in 
the most critical moments of the struggle It is natural, thcrelore, 
that the glorious conquest of the Baleanc islands, Valencia and 
Murcia (1339, 1333, 1339, 1366) was intended by the king to 
further primarily the interests of the Catalans. They wore given 
preference in the colonisation of the new territories, especially m 
the kingdoms of Valencia and the Balearies, winch were united 
with Catalonia- Aragon, but also in Murcia, winch dames accord- 
ing to a previous agreement had conquered for the Castilian king.® 
These great conquests were the fiist political events in the history 
of Cataloma to prove of paramount importance for the expansion 
of the Catalan language." For along with their methods of trade, 
cultivation of the land, local government, etc. the Catalans curried 
their language into the conquered regions winch, thereafter, despite 
some differentiations in dialects, formed witli the mother country 
a linguistic unit.^“ In the now Spanish kingdom of Valencia the 
reception of Catalan was probably furthered by the fact that the 
newly introduced idiom could find a responsive backgroimd among 
the Christian population which had retained some Romance from 
-the pre-Arabic period.*’- 

lun$fa (Barcelona, 1934), i, cliaps. B. B» Meniman, The Hne of the 
ompw (New Yoik, 1918), ckap, vi» 

’Bamon Huntaner, Oronim, ckap, xva stresses the fact that all the 
mhahitants of the cities in Murcia which he mentions were good Catalans 
and spoke el hell mtalmeseh 

* Meycr-BfUbke, Dae Katalm%&che, pp 1 fT 
This must be stressed in spite of the fact that the local patriots of 
Valencia and the Balearies both claimed ths-t thej possessed a peculiar 
language* See Morel-Fatio, i* 843; A* Bubi6 y Much, Del mmhfe 

y de la midad d& U Unym miaUina (Barcelona, 1930) « 

Meyer-Iitibke, Bm Kaialanmehe^ pp, 160, 183^ 
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The spectacular successes of the king of Aragon-Cataloma and 
his peoples not only resulted in the spread of the Catalan lan- 
guage in the enlarged area under Catalan rule but also extended 
the radius of its influence to all those maritime places along the 
coast of Spam, Africa and the Italian peninsula, where repre- 
sentatives of the Catalan merchant class, the cdnsoh de mar, 
settled under the protection of privileges granted by the kmg and 
where the Catalan maritime customs (known under the name of 
the Lhhre del Gonsolat de mar) were m force.^^ But, m contrast 
to this swift rise of the Catalan language as the idiom of Medi- 
terranean interrelations, the process of introducing it for the con- 
duct of public affairs was a rather slow one Although James I 
adapted his policies to the wishes of his Catalan noblemen and 
cities, he nevertheless had to consider the equal claims of his 
Aragonese population, and he would probably have met with strong 
resistance from one quarter or the other, had he tried, as his con- 
temporary on the Castilian throne had done, to introduce a ver- 
nacular m his chancery It was politic, therefore, to keep Latin 
as the official language, and, in fact, this language retained its 
position throughout the century in spite of attacks from both sides. 
Time and again, however, Catalan or Aragonese, sometimes also 
Castilian, according to the region concerned, replaced it m the 
internal administration,^^ and very soon after the conquest of the 

lesult of the discussion eoncernmg the origin of the Llihre dels 
costums mmitms or del Gonsolat de Mar is that the original text was in 
Catalan, written in the second half of the 13th century, piobably about 
the same time that the Catalan redaction of the famous Catalan code, the 
Usatges de Barohtnona was made See Silvestre, Ei>sUr%a sumdrutf pp 
68 ff On the spread of the language in geneial see A Rubid y Lluch, 
Documents per Vh%stor%a de la cuUura catalana mtg-eval {Barcelona, 
10084021), n, Introd pp xxiift 

On the use of vernacular in the ehanceiies of the Spanish kingdom see 
Gr, Gr i n, ii, 407. On old Catalan documents see A Oriera, ^‘Car4cter 
de los doeumentos catalanes antiguos,” Bpamsche Forsohungm, i (1928), 
142 m 

There are various instances which show that general orders directed 
to officials of both Aragonese and Catalan speaking regions were written 
in both languages, or in Castilian and Catalan See Is Carim, Gh arcMm 
0 U Mhoteohe d^ Bpagna . (Palermo, 1884), n, 27 and 28 f, in which 
are published extracts of documents found in the registers of the kings m 
the Arehivo de la Corona de Arag 6 n 
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Moorish kingdoms an Arabic department must have been incorpo- 
rated in the chancery, witli an Arabic clerk (alfaqm) capable 
of drafting an Arabic letter.’® A great advantage was won by the 
Catalan language in its constant race with Aragonese for victory 
over Latin at tlio time when the kingdom of Valencia and also 
the Baleanca wore eonsideicd belonging to the Catalan-speaking 
regions, not only were most of the privileges granted to the Cata- 
lan colonists written in Catalan,’® but on many occasions the king 
addressed the Arabic communities of the kingdom of Valencia in 
Catalan, the language which he wished to spread and popularize 
as a means to unity among the multilingual and multiracial 
population of those regions.’^ 

In contrast to the fust period of Catalan conquests, the second 
victonous period marked by the expansion of Catalan rule over- 
seas from Sicily to Greece and over the islands of Malta, Gozo 
and Sardinia (1S83-1328), was not attended by a considerable 
increase in territory where tlie Catalan language would prevail. 
Although Catalan filtered into the Sicilian dialect and into Greek 
and although it was later accepted as the ofScial language in the 
chanceries of the new countries which had come under the control 
of tho Aragonese dynasty and was spoken by tho ruling classes 
there, it did not, except to a certain extent in Sardinia, supersede 
the native idioms as it had done in the Arabic kingdoms of 
Valencia, Mallorca and parts of Murcia.’® This period of great 

” A later instance is a titiera (sic' ) morinoa dated Valencia, 1284, Apr. 
10. See Carini, loo. wt,, n, 30. 

” The kings granted special privileges when they provkM their follow- 
ers with land. See the oorto do poblaei6 by James I for eitiseas of Barce- 
lona, gianted in 1270, in A do Capmany, Memorim htstbriom sobre la 
marina, el oomereto, eio, de la anhgua eivdad dc Jtaroelona (Madrid, 
1779-1792), «, 36 f., no, xvi. The salutation foimula of this document is 
in Latm while the text is in Catalan, 

” A good instance is provided by a document dated 1283, Aug, 2, 
beginning "Pere etc. als feels scus alemins (chiefs of tho Arabic com- 
munities) et veyls et a tots altres sarrayns de lea aliames (Arabic or 
Hebrew communities) del regne de Valencia. ...” See Doonmentaa 
m4d*toa del AroJnm de la Oorom de Araffdn, (Barcelona, 1849 . . , vx, 
no. vm. 

“ On the spread of Catalan in Greece and the Orient see the various 
studies by Eubi6 y Lluch, especially "la Ilengua catalana a Grecla," 
Prvmer Oongrba mtemae%onal de la llmgm catalma (Barcelona, 1908), 
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political events^ however, furthered the Catalan language in a way 
which was not without influence in its rise to the dignity of a 
literary language Catalan was introduced as the language of 
politics and diplomacy in the chanceries of the states bordering 
the Mediterranean basin. The Sicilian enterprise of Peter III, 
which had been initiated by his father James who had contrived 
his son^s marriage with Constance, daughter of Manfred of Sicily, 
was preceded by an intensive political preparation through nego- 
tiations for peace alliances and agreements with foreign powers on 
a scale hitherto unknown in medieval history.^® While the nego- 
tiations with Castile, Portugal, England, Prance and the Roman 
Church proceeded as usual in Latin, those with the Arabic rulers 
along the African coast and in part also those with the Italian 
maritime cities seem to have been conducted mostly in Catalan.^® 
The reason for the choice of the Catalan language in these instances 
was that the negotiations were with maritime powers and involved 
specific interests of the Catalans The king was to rely mainly on 
the advanced nautical skill and daring spirit of his Catalans when 
he built up a strong fleet and started the dangerous expedition to 
Africa and Sicily. He was therefore eager to grant whatever they 
asked as recompense for their help. Even when his interest was 
merely political the king tried to interpret his actions as promot- 

pp 236-247. In certain paxts of Sardinia Catalan replaced the native 
idiom, but to-day it remains only in Alghero See H. Kuen, " El dialecto de 
Alguer y su posicidn en la historia de la lengua catalana," AmLWt% de 
VOfic%na Borndmoa, (Barcelona, 1932-34), 124 See in general A Farmelli, 
“Italia e Spagna,” in I>%vagaz%om erudite (Turin, 1825), p 238 

See H Wieruazowski, “ Conjuiaciones y alianzas pollticas del rey 
Pedro de Arag6n contra Carlos de Anjou antes de las Visperas Sicilianas/* 
Boletin de la Academia de histona de Madrid (1935), pp 547-620 (quoted 
as “ Oonjuraciones ”) 

*®See M L de Mas Latrie, TraiUs de pauo et de commerce , , <so»- 
oemant lea relatiom dee chr^tiens avec lee arales de VAfmque aeptmtnO’^ 
nale . (Pans, 1865), nos n, m and xv (pp 280 ff ) li and m are 
alliances concluded by James in 1271 and 1274 with the king of Tunis 
and the Sultan of Morocco respectively rv is the great commercial treaty 
between .Ring Peter and Miralmurnin Bohap (Abu Hafs), king of Tunis 
(1285). Also in Catalan are the treaties concluded by James II with the 
Signona of Genoa, with the Sultan of Egypt, the Emir of Morocco, the king 
of Tunis (1292, 1306-1314), etc. See Capmany, Memoriae histdrioas etc, 
ay, nos* vn, vni, xi and xn, Mas Latrie Ttoa^Ub de pam etc., nos vn-xn 
(pp. 292 ff*)* 
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ing the special advantage of the Catalan merchants and shipown- 
ers, for example m the case of his military intervention in Tunis 
about two years before he began liis Sicilian expedition” The 
use of Catalan m most of the documents dealing with political and 
commercial problems overseas was certainly considered a means of 
demonstrating that the king was first of all speaking in the name of 
his Catalan people. In addition, the choice of language may have 
been a matter of convenience For important missions to countries 
which already offered markets and customers or which might offer 
them, the king often chose laymen as his negotiators — representa- 
tives of the wealthy city of Barcelona, — for whom Catalan was 
certainly the natural idiom to use in their negotiations , for direct 
discussion of terms with the Moors or for the final drafting of 
agreements (which were mostly in Catalan and Arabic) they could 
avail themselves of the translators and interpreters who were at 
hand in the comalats de mar in such places as Bugia, Tlemcen 
and Tunis.” But, apart from practical considerations which may 
have led to the use of Catalan in political negotiations at that 
time, could the patriotism of the Catalans, which on the eve of the 
Sicilian expedition rose quickly and fiercely under the impact of 
the growing enmity of Prance and the Guelph powers in Italy 
have found a better means of expressing itself than the us© of its 
own language? Indeed, when the king of France, alarmed by 
Peter’s preparations, asked Cor an explanation in a challenging 
letter written in French, Peter answered in the same tone — and in 
Catalan.” 

“I published Peter’s missive to the univeraitaa of Barcelona dealing 
with his military enterprise in Tunis, dated 1270, Oot. 21, in " Oonjura- 
oiones,” pp, 699 f., no. 10. 

**Suoh was Bernardo Porterii who between 1276 and 1270 was sent on 
various missions to the kings of Morocco and Tlemcen and to the Sultan 
of the Mamelukes. See "Oonjuraeiones,” p. 681. 

**When Peter in 1280 sent to Tunis the governor of Valencia, Bximio 
de Luna, he provided him with Catalan and Arabic credentials. I pub- 
lished the Catalan version, including the notice that an Arabic copy had 
been made, in Eet%&U Umversitana OaiaUms (1034), p. 177. See also 
" Oonjuraeiones," p. 680, note 0. It is significant that in the negotiations 
with the kingdom of Granada where no special Interests of the Catalans 
were involved, I«tin was used; ibid.^ p. 683. 

** The two warlike letters are published by A. de Saint Priest, fftsfoirw 
ds la eonqn 6 t 0 d« Moftea, vr (Paris, 1840), p. 808. 
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Erom the point of Yiew of later political and cultural develop- 
ments, including that of the language, not only the public but also 
the private activities of the great kings of the 13th century seem 
consistently to have strengthened Catalan cultural life. What 
strikes the student of the kings^ registers in the Archives of Barce- 
lona, which are especially complete and informative for the second 
half of the century, is that among the Latin documents concern- 
ing the administration of the country and foreign politics are many 
pieces dealing with the household and court of King James and of 
the Infant Peter who later became king and that almost all these 
pieces are in Catalan These account books, diaries, lists of presents 
and objects (mostly jewels and mass requisites) pledged for loans,^® 
and above all the Ordenament for tlie officers of Peter’s household 
in 1276-77,^® are suggestive of the Catalan tone which the prmces 
of this dynasty had imposed upon their court, where the major- 
domo, the treasurer and numerous other officers were Catalans (not 
Aragonese) and where the idiom used for all kinds of administra- 
tive affairs was Catalan too. This preference for the Catalan 
language and the Catalan way of life was certamly due to King 
James’ earliest political experiences when in his troubles with 
rebels against his rule — ^mostly Aragonese nobles — ^he had found 
loyal assistance among the Catalan noblemen and the Catalan 
cities. Furthermore, since he began his career as a soldier when 
he was nine years old and spent almost three-quarters of his life on 
horseback in campaigning, he had but little education, probably 

They are all transmitted to us in the registers of the kings Among 
the inventories the earliest is the one drawn up by S%mon de lur Oupela del 
seyor rey about 1258-59 (Keg 10, fol 104^) in which, along with precious 
mass requisites, books are listed, for example I quo^em de les 
rteSf probably a volume containing lives of the Saints — Some of the 
registers, like the Kegs 31-35 of the Infant Peter, are entirely filled by 
accounts. One document of this type, an account rendered by a Catalan 
shipping company (ca 1265), found in Keg 17, fol. 117 ff., is of tre- 
mendous political importance because it lists all the ambassadors from 
the far eastern countries sent to the court of James I and for this reason 
traveling in one of the company’s ships See Fr. Carreras y Oandi, 
creuada de Jaume I a terra santa 1269-70,” in M%$celmm hutortca eaiaUma 
(Barcelona, 1905-1906), n, 273-305 

*®The OrdemmentB del Benyor rey m Pere (1276-77), transmitted 
only in a fragmentary condition, are published m Uoleomdn de dooummtm 
inSd^tm, IV> no. rt. 
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kaew no Latin, and did not mdnlge m poetical activities in Pro- 
vengal fashion as had been the custom in his family In his con- 
versation as -well as in his correspondence he used the idiom in ■which 
he had been brought up in the house of the Templars of Montson in 
Catalonia.*® Because of his great influence, his example together 
with the protection which he probably gave to Catalan authors like 
Eamon Lull and others contributed immensely to the rise of 
Catalan to the dignity of a literary language.*® In fact, at the end of 
his long reign (1213-13'J'6) the Catalan idiom appeared for the 
first time in original literary works It was then, about 1273, that 
Eamon LuE, who had frequented James’ court in his secular life, 
started his encyclopedic production in which the Catalan language 
first replaced the conventional Provengal m poetry and was shown 
to be suitable for all literary unJorraking';, including even the 
development of a philosophical vocabulary ; and it was at this 
time that the king or a person near to his throne composed the 
LUbre dels feyts del rey En Jmme,^^ the first of a scries of groat 
Catalan military chronicles. 

The Catalan character of James’ court also had political conse- 
quences which in turn influenced the development of the language 
in what we may call its political and diplomatic career. Catalan 
appeared to be established firmly enough at James’ court to resist 
the influx of new and strong cultural elements which entered the 
household of the Infant Peter with the arrival in Catalonia of 
Constance of Sicily, the princess whom James had chosen for his 
son. The account books of the Majordomo of the young couple 
list a great many persons of lialum origin in the permanent entour- 
age of the young princess, recognizable by the Ber and Madonna 
added to their names, and they paint a detailed and vivid picture 

See Silvestre, Exstiim mmlma, pp. 32 f . 

p 32. See also J. Massfi Torrents, “Historiografla do Cata- 
lunya,” Berne Bispmmw, xv (1906), 606 f.; Miia y Fontanals, Be ha 
tepiaderes en Eapaiia, f 490, 

»• See Silvestre, op. ott., pp. 47 ff. and 64 On the cultural and literary 
activities of the Aragonese dynasty from James on see Ru1m 6 y Lluoh, 
Booummta, i, pp. XXXIV ff, and n, pp. XXUff.} H. Finke, “Die Bezie- 
hui^en der aragonesischen KOnige mr Diteratur, etc.” Arohtv fdr &ultur- 
geeohwhte, vza { 1910 ) , 20 ff. 

•* Silvestre, op. ett,, pp. 36 ff,, 62ff.| N, Olwer, Btieraiwra oataUma 
(Barcelona, 1918), pp. 79 ff. 

“ Silvestre, op at,, p, 64, 
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of the comings and goings of innumerable Lombart (= Italian) 
and Sicilian merchants, physicians, minstrels, falconers, messen- 
gers, and later — after Manfred^s disaster — ^political refugees. They 
also preserve the daily entries of expenditures for all kinds of 
luxuries in food and clothing to which Constance had been accus- 
tomed at the magnificent court of her father but which had been 
unknown to the Spartan kmgs of the Aragonese dynasty/* Yet 
in these accounts there is no trace whatsoever of the use of 
the Italian language for any purpose. Quite the contrary, the 
young princess and her Italian pages were carefully taught to 
speak, read and write the Catalan idiom.®® The political conse- 
quences of this care given to the Catalan education of the young 
Italians at Peter’s court are clearly to be seen in the r61e which 
Constance and some of her pages, like Loria and the Lancias, 
played later in the Sicilian events. After the conquest it is true 
Peter tried to reconcile the Sicilians to the rule of another for- 
eigner by making use of the great respect and authority which 
members of the royal family who were descended from Manfred 
and nobles of Lena’s rank enjoyed among the population. Yet he 
could be sure that because of their careful Catalan education they 
would not impede his efforts to establish a completely Catalan 
government — a goal which he pursued with such severity as finally 
to arouse against himself the same Sicilian patriots who had for- 
merly risen up against the Prench regime of Charles of Anjou.®* 
In fact, when in 1283, just before his return to Catalonia, he left 
the government of Sicily in the hands of Constance and his son 
James and under the protection of Soger Loria, whom he nomi- 
nated admiral of Catalonia and Sicily, the government continued 
to function as part of the Catalan government at home. The 
Sicilian registers show that affairs were run in exactly the same 
way as in the mother country. This was true also in the matter 
of languages. In administrative affairs Latin still predommated, 

See my artjicle, La corte di Pietro d’Aragona e i precedent! dellhm- 
presa siciliana, i/’ AToh%v%o stort^o xvt (1938), 146, 

On Lancia and Lona see notes 35 and 3? Lhe account tooks after 
the arrival of Constance (1262) list the expenditures for a scola and an 
moolanus for the young people at Peter% court See La corte di Pietro 
dAragona/’ p, 140 

** See M. Amari, La gmrra del Vespro Bidhano (9th ed , Milano, 1886), 
I, ehap^ XX. . 
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with Catalan, slowly filteiing m, while in private correspondence 
members of the royal family, Lona and the Lancias used mainly 
Catalan.®' About the time (1296) when the Sicilian chancery 
was taken over by Conrad Lancia,®® one of the Italians at Peter’s 
court who were praised by Muntaner for their bell catalamsch,^’’ 
Catalan began to occupy the place as ofTicial language in the Sicil- 
ian part of the Catalan “ empire ” which it was to hold for many 
centuries to come”® The tremendous political influence which 
Catalonia- Aragon then gained in the reign of James II quickly 
raised the idiom to the height of its importance, ranging it along- 
side Latm and Aragonese at such courts as the Eoman Curia, 
Naples, France and even Vienna ®® 

Meanwhile, in the country of its origin which in so short a time, 
as if by a miracle, had seen its rule, its customs, its commercial 
law and its language spread over the whole Mediterranean basin 
as far as Asia Minor and Greece®® the language had become a 
symbol not only of national individuality but also of national 
pride and self-consciousness.®® 

Helene 'WiBBtiszowsKi 

The Johns Hopk%m XJnwersity 


have puMishod a Catalan letter written by Peter to Constance in 
1280 in "" Conjiiraciones/^ pp 590 IT , no. 4. A Catalan letter which Infant 
Alfonso, Peter’s oldest son, directed to his parents from Sicily in 1285 is 
piiblibhed by Pinke, Spamsche Forschungenf iv 433, no. 22. 

Instances of Catalan letteis wiitten by Lena are found in Finke, Acta 
Arapomnsia, see in, 102 

** See ** La corte di Pietro d’Aragona,” p. 148, note 34, 

Oromca, chap. xvm. 

«»Bee Parinelh, « Italia e Spagna,’’ p 238, 

*®See Bubid y Iduch, Documents, xi, pp LXIXf,, Finke, Acta, x, pp, 
CLIC 

whole chronicle of Eatnon Muntaner, written about 1330, is dedi- 
cated to the glorification of this ** miracle. ’ 

It was at about the end of the century that the name of the people 
was applied to the idiom — caialamsch catalamschm, replacing the older, 
more general terms romang, hngm romantt, nostro luU, Umosi, etc. In 
the later 14th century terms like oaialh, la llmgm oatalanu, Lat. cata* 
lams were also used. See MoreLFatIo, 843; EuMO y Lluch, 

Documents, ir, pp. 
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FAGKTEN, FI8GEFA0KTEN, FLO&FaGKTEN, AND 
SIMILAE WOEDS 

Conrad Gesner^s Eistorm ammahum qm est de piscibus, pub- 
lished in 1558, was translated into German in 1563 by Conrad 
Forer.^ This celebrated work, cited sometimes under Porer, some- 
times under Gesner, has frequently been used by German lexicogra- 
phers, but not exhaustively: a careful study still yields an abund- 
ance of interesting material. 

In detailed descriptions of dozens of species of fish, the word for 
fin (Latin pinna, modern German Flosse) would naturally occur 
very abundantly. Most frequently Forer translates pinna by 
Fackten, Feclcten , 

oben auff dem ruggen namlicli die gantee fackten (fol , Oben auff dem 
kopff bat er ein feckten gleyeh emem kaxnmen (5a) , sebwartze flacken 
bey den galben fdckten der oren, em andere in der fackten bey dem arfi 
(16a) , jxiit roten flacken besprengt, als dann aucb der fackten von dem 
aril auff den scbwantz (15^), Die zwen fackten bey den fiscboren 
(I?**) , Bey den oren bat er zwen rot fackten (19®) , Der fackten auff dem 
rugken bat lange, rote spitz (20t») , Die zwo fackten am baucb (24®), 
Auff dem ruggen bat er zwen fdckten Die erste klein . die ander , 
grofi (43*») , diser fdckten, so er nidergelegt, wirdt verborgen 
die so vnden gegen dem scbwantz ist goldfarb (^5 ) , zwey kleme fackten 
bey den oren (48*>) , Die fackten auff dem ruggen ist rotlbcbt (56®) , bat 
zwen fackten gleycb einer Fiadermaufi (67*»), die zwen fackten bey dem 
scbwantz (86®) , mit dreyen fdckten (86®) die breite von der vnderen 
fdckten biB zu ende der oberen (tb ). 

I have noted no less than 75 instances of Fackten, the noun 
usually appears as masculine, compare however- in der fackten 
(15^ ) , Die mo fackten (24®) , die so vnden (43^) , zmey hleine 
fackten (48^) ; Die fackten , , .isi (56®), von der vnderen fackten 

^‘■Weigand used the edition of 1563, as did Kluge, Grimm used an 
edition of 1698 I have before me tbe edition of 1575 F%Bohh^hy I>a$ ist 
etn hiirtfsefdooh ^ollhomne hesohreyhung aller Fischen Mrstlioh tn> 

Latin durph den hochgeleertm herren D Oimradt (3-a&ner ’besohnben' 
yet& neimlich aher duroh D O'^nradt Forer . m das Teuisoh gebracht . . 
^etmcht SSuryoh hey Christojfel Frosohov^er . M D DXXV BiX 
preliminary and CCII numbered leaves, in folio. Kluge's reference (under 
Kaheljau) to tbe 1563 edition also fits that of 1675, Grimm's reference 
(under Wag, col. 336), to tbe 1598 edition, also fits that of 1575 It would 
seem, therefore, that these three editions agree page for page 
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(86®) The DWh has no entry for Fachten, but tinder Fachen^ m 
ala^ thiee instances of Fachten are cited from Eorei, the spelling 
being identical with that of the edition oi 1575. (xiimm, giving 
only the definition aZa, seems to considei these instances as signify- 
ing wings (i. e. of flying fish) rather than fins 

In addition to Fachten^ Foiei uses also the diminutives Fuchlle 
(8 instances) and Facltlm (2 instances), which aie not recorded m 
the DWb. 

die zwey facktle bey den fiscb oien sind galb, die andeien fackten braun 
(8a) , Die fecktle bey den oreii biaun (10i>), item aueb die zwey facktle 
bey den oren (13^), vnder dem vnderen kylfbaggen zwey rote facktle 
(66a) , hat er kleine goldtfarbe facktle, kuitz aber bicit (62^), die facktle 
bey den oren vnd bauch rotUdit (180^) 

zwen lango zm, welche von zweyen fackthnen bedeckt vnd beschlossen 
werdeud (U7a), Hat gruno, fbigestreckte augen, bedeckt sy mit etlichen 
fackthnen (129®). 

The two last instances occur in the description of crabs, not fish 
Next in frequency after Facicten comes the compound Fisch fachten, 
with over thirty instances. The word is not zecorded in the DWh 

vnd die klemen facktle glcych vndei den oien Seine fisch faokten alle 
sampt dem scliwantz, mit BchOnon runden fiackon bezieiet (18a) , wemger 
fiacken hat . keine am hachfaekten defi luggena (43a) j namlich daB 
jm sem doBfader oder flschfackten so breit vnnd groB, gh'ych oben von 
dem Schnabel anhebt vnd sieh biJS an den scliwantz stieckt (44a) ; sampt 
zweyen klemen flschfackten zfi end deA schwantzes (69a); orgryil't man 
jn by den zweyen lisch flichten bey dem schwantz (72a), welches auB 
seinem lachen vnd giosseii fischfdckten mag orsohen werden (81a) j vnden 
m dem schwantz zweyfachte fackten, als fisch fdekien die eyer zt, beschir- 
men (X26^>); hat soharpife spitzxge fiBchfuckten auif dem luggen, vnd 
vnden am bauch (161a); auch m der oberen hach odei fioBfackten auif 
dem ruggen, welches spitz weyBlecht seyn sdllond (^6 ) 

The diminutives F%schfecMU and Fischfechthn also occur* 

Hat weyter bey beiden oren em klems fischfecktle, vnd eins mE dem 
ruggen (49^); der schwantz drey ellen lang, welcher bey aniang em klems 
Bschfecktlin sol gehabt haben (67aj. 

Neither FmhfecUh nor FmhfecMUn is recorded in the DWb* 
The next word, FMfdchten, of which seven instances have been 
noted, is likewise unrecorded; most frequently it designates the 
dorsal fin. 
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Sem fioBfackten auff dem rugken xst gantz rot (25t>) , mit grossen 
augen, goldfarb, wyssen flo^fackten (26^) , von den sehwartzen grossen 
doJSfaekten so sy habend (29®) , namlich zwusebend dem kopff vnd a3tifang 
der oberen fioBfeckten deB luggens (41^) , Die fioBfAekten auff dem ruggen 
vnd der sebwantz blauwlacbt, die andern fackten rotlkebt (170®), vil 
scbwartzer fldcken, auch an der floBfaekten anff dem ruggen (189^) 

We now turn from compounds of FacMen to consider those of 
Feder Most frequent is Flo^feder^ with ten examples (The DWb 
(III^ 1822) cites single instances from Stemhowel (1487), Luther, 
and Jean Panl) 

sein ruggen ist scbwarzlacht, sem floBfader grun (10a), <ier sebwantz 
vnnd binder floBfader deB ruggens rotlaeht (12a), die obern floBfUderen 
dunckelrot, item aucb die zwey facktle bey den oren (13a) , die floBfdder 
auff dem rugken beyter rot (15*J) , Er scbwumpt mit vier floBfaderen der 
selben bat er zwo, die grosseren bey den oren, vnd zwo kleiner am baucb 
(67a), bat die zwo floBfaderen vff dem ruggen zfl ndcbst an einanderen 
gestelt (tb ) , Sem floBfaderen smd so vil vnnd also gesetzt, wie die figur 

beweyset (57^) , die hmderen faderen mit dem sebwantz sind rotlecbt. 
die ober floBf^der schwartzleebt (167^^) 

Also here we have the diminutives Flo&federUn, and Flo&faderle^ 
which are not recorded m the DWh 

biB an den sebwantz, von gestalt vnd flojSfaderlm emem Mackarell gleycb 
(49a) , Bise all babend floBfaderle binden am leyb (56^) 

Another compound with Feder is Fmhfeder, of which five in- 
stances have been noted Under F%sekfeder the DWh (ill, 1685) 
quotes no examples, but under Flosse (col. 1818) one instance of 
vlo& Oder mschfeder is cited from a glossary of the year 1482: 

Seme fischfaderen so von vilen sprossen zbsamen gesetzt, sdllend gantz 
seb5n seyn (86i>) , bat zwo fisebfederen, yede 15 scbflcb lang (92*) , bat 
kem flscbfaderen aufl dem ruggen als der Vterwall (100t>) , er bat kleine 
flsobfaderen gagen {compared wttJi) semem corpel zu raebnen (102*) j so 
brauebt er seme flscb faderen, vorauB die bmderen an statt der tussen 
(102b) 

All these last instances occur m the description of various hinds 
of whales. 

Strange to say, a contemporary German work by Hemrich Pan- 
taleon (1522-1595) reveals quite a different terminology from that 
of Porer, and that despite the fact that Pantaleon, like Porer and 
Gesner, was a Swiss, The Latm edition of Geronymo Cardano^s 
(1601467|) De rerum mrietate had been published at Basel m 
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1667, and Pantaleon must have begun the German translation 
almost immediately, as this appeared with the date 1559, also at 
Basel.® This work of Pantaleon is not mentioned by his biographer 
Johannes Bolte, in the AUgemeim deutsche Bwgrapliie (xxv, 
128-131), and it has also been neglected by German lexicographers, 
despite the fact that it offers rich material for the study oi the 
German language of the sixteenth centuiy 

Pantaleon’s normal rendermg of pmna is Oefider, which occurs 
at least 56 times, together with one mstance of Fischgefider 

Doselbsten seind gemeinhcli fisch on gejSider, doch am geschmack gar snS 
das gefider ist ihnen geben, das sie mdgend getragen werden darzfi 
haben die aal kein gefider von wegen der runde (p 56) , nennet man discs 
eigentlich iisch, so fisch sclioien vnd gefidei hand (256) , seind den 
fisehen auch das gefider ssugeeignet, vnd von ndten gewesen, danii ei mocht 
sich nit bewegeii, noch Inn vnd har faien, so die gerulcr nit vorhanden 
[On mmg%n Fischgcfidcr] Debhalben hatt die natur zweyerley arthen 
gefider machen sollen» wiewol in dem nammon kem vndcrscheid dann 
etthch seind beweghch, als die an seiten vnd vndcr dem baneh stond, mit 
welchen sich die fisch bewogen mdgen etlich seind vnbcwoglich, dmeh welche 
die fisch ihren weg nchten, vnd das waascr sich leichthchen von einanderen 
theilet, so an dem rucken stohnd (264) , Ich nenne discs cm gefider, so 
an emer linien sthet, wiewol deren an der anal mehr soind (267) , Anfi 
dem rucken hatt ei ein gebemen vnnd krospelechtigs gefider, so kein scharplt 
spitz hatt (276) j Fs haben . die Gamaren Ciinfi gefider an dem schwantz 
(292) } er hatt aufif dem rucken lange vnnd aufifgestreckte gefider, wie defi 
hanen schwantz ist. (299) , Er hatt sechs gefider, on discs so an dem 
schwantz sthet ($ 08)5 mit dom emigen gefider so er vfi dem luckon hatt 
(313) , wann er auch schwimmet, hewogt er sein gefider (314) j Br hatt 
vier gefider, zwo lange vnnd hreite an yetwederor scyten, so den schwalmen 
fiuglen nit vngeleich zwey hatt er am rucken (323) 

The JDF6 records Qefieder only of birds* Of interest is Panta- 
leones statement (p. 864) that there are several kinds of flns, with- 
out any distinction in the name that is applied to them. On 
pp. 418 f*, furthermore, there are five instances of the word Qe-jider 
applied to a sort of wing on a waterwheel ' “ wann aber das x^ad mit 
den pxnnen oder gefider ein mal vmbfaret/^ but these do not concern 
us here* 

^Offenharmg d&t ISfatw mnd IN'aMrhoher dmgen mo% manohertg 
Uler uo^reJcirngm, Burch den hoohgelertm Oardmum/Doctom 

dw minmfg Meglmd eretUeh Ifdtin . . AUes dutch 

Emnt%Qh Pmtulecn der mtmeg fe^Ucher mttcnfgmU 

fiekdg md mff dm iredmheheei ^erMUchet * * Basel lSfi9. 20 leaves, 
934 ppr, in folio* Copy in my possession. 'di 


,0 
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Most interesting for onr purposes is the word Fagden, Fegden, 
used by Pantaleon to designate the wings of bees, butterflies, ants, 
and birds 

Es verderbend die sommeruogel alle zt berbst zeytt vor altei, vnnd fallend 
}hnen die fegden ab (p 193) , so banwet man dem Knnig die fagden ab, 
also bebaltet man sie wider jhren willen da beimen (195), Wann der 
Kunig mud worden, wollicbes dann bald bescbicbt, well sie gewonet da 
heimen zh beleiben, darztt kleine fagden, vnd ein grofien leib babend (196) , 
Wann einer ein bummel so keine fagden batt bmein stosset, so nagen sie 
den anderen bummlen alien jbre fagden ab (tl ) > Wann vnsere ameissen 
alt werdend, uberkommend sie fagden, docb fliegend sie nitt fast (199) ; 
secbs fuB, zwen dunne kurtze fagden, wolcbe den scbwantz nitt bedecktend 
(202) , Sy batten zwen fuB, vnnd kleine fagden, also daB icb glaub sie 
baben kdmerlicb fligen mOgen (204) , die brust diser voglen ist gespitzet 
mit breitten fagden vnd scbwantz (240) , alle mit flecken vnnd stern- 
leinen gezieret, fast wie der summer vdgelemen fagden (323) 

The ten instances of Fagden here cited are all in the plural two 
in the nominative, one in the dative, and seven in the accusative 
The nominative singular could therefore be either Fagde or Fagden. 
The DWb does not record the word It is safe to assume that 
FacTcten and Fagden are slightly dijSEeient manifestations of the 
same word, even though FacTcten is used for the fins of fishes^ and 
Fagden for the wings of bees, butterflies, ants, and birds Still 
another form is vechien . Do streich em ar vber sie hin vnd slue 
Bie mit den vechten vnd stunt vor sie vf den wee ^ 

In an attempt to explain the form FacTcten^ Grimm {JJWb in, 
1229) thinks first of Fach^ ^Lappe, Petze/ then of Fachete, 

^ Tasche,^ then of facTceln^ fecTceln, ^ fiattem,^ and, as a last possi- 
bility, states, ^^endlich konnte fackten umstellung von fett%c’h, 
phch sein, Prisms schreibt neben facTcen ohne weiteres fatchen 
und Maaler 129* gar nicht anders mvt den fatchen schme%en, d%e 
fatchen erschutien, die fatchen erschwmgen^ plaudere alts tch und 
ek tauschen leicht, unmittelbar nach labialen fallt aber I gem aus.^^ 
The idea of metathesis is strengthened by the forms Fagden and 
vechten^ which were not known to Grimm. Further support can be 

« See Ber Veter Bucb,” p 62, 16, in B%hl des Intt Veretm m Stuttgart, 
voL 72 (1863) Tbis text, wbicb may be as old as tbe tbirteentb century, 
is preserved in a MS of tbe late^ointeenth or early fifteenth century In 
referring to this passage, Lexer (m, 331, under vetach) merely states. 
** veebt, pL veebte,** without giving the context The nominative singular 
might just as well be posited as ^eehten 
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found in Graff m, 449, where, under Fedah, the forms fehtacha 
and fehthao are listed Both are in the accusative plural and trans- 
late asoellas of the Vulgate * Significantly enough, the manuscripts 
from which Giaff cites the spellings fehtacha, and fehthac are at 
St Gall that is to say, as eaily as the eighth and ninth centuries 
the metathesis appears in Swiss levts We can plausibly assume, 
therefore, that not only vechten of Der Veter Buck but also the 
forms Fachten and Fagden of sixteenth century texts are derived 
from vetach, veiich. 

W. Kiteeblmbxbe 


PYTE0NIS8A. FAUST II, L. 9135 

In the third act of Faust II Helena after having been ushered 
into the courtyard of Faust’s castle through the magic contrivance 
of Phorkyas-Mephistopheles loolcs in vain for that mysterious figure 
m whose power she finds herself. “ Wo bist du, Pythonissa ? ” she 
exclaims (1. 9135). There has been no disagreoment as to the 
meaning of the word, it signifies prophetess or sorceress, but various 
views have been expressed by commentators as to the source from 
which Goethe got the word It is not found in the older German 
dictionaries and no example of the word in Gorman has over been 
cited antedating Goethe with one exception to be taken up later. 
Sanders gives the word with a reference to this Faust passage, so 
does Kehrein’s Fremdworteriuch. Kehrem also gives a reference 
to Gutzkow’s Her Zauherer von Bom 1865, Goethe’s use of tho 
word in Faust introduced it to the German literary public. 

According to Witkowski’s Faust commentary (1936) Bishop 
Methodios of Olympos (fourth century) was the first to use the 
Greek word in the title of one of his writings in the sense of the 
Delphic Sibyl. It passed into Latin and French where ‘ pythomsse ’ 
sigmfies prophetess, sorceress. “Von dort hat es Goethe liber- 
nommen.” This would mean that Goethe got it from the French. 
Trendelenburg (1921) calls it a Latin loan word from the Greek 

‘The passage in question ulust be Lev. 1, 17, as it is only bare that 
asoeUa occurs in the Vnlgate in the accusative plural. In Matth, 23, 37 
the ttala, to he sure, has asoellas, but the Vulgate has alas. Luther trans- 
lates Fl4ga in both cases, 
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Goethe dem franzosischen Pythonisse entlehnt^^ Erich 
Schmidt (Jubilaumsausgabe) calls the word ^ mittellateinisch ^ 
Calvin Thomas (1897) says Goethe seems to have got the form 
by taking the familiar Fr pythonesse (doubtless a misprmt for 
pythonisse) and treating it as if it were Greek Schroer (1881) 
explains Pythomssa as neulateinische Bezeichnung einer Wahr- 
sagerin fur Pjthm, so heissen die wahrsagenden Pnesterinnen zu 
Delphi Loeper (1879) comments heisst die wahrsagende 
Hexe von Endor im Lat Pythomssa Endorea . . f ranz Pythomsse 
He quotes Goethe^s letter to Bettina of Nov 3rd^ 1809 in which 
he calls her ^ eine holde Pythonisse/ The oldest Faustcommentator 
Duntzer explains the word in a way that has not been surpassed by 
any later commentator. Goethes FaiLst, 2nd ed Leipzig 1857;> 
p 650 Das neulateinische^ ins Franzosische und Englische^ auch 
ins MHD ubergegangene Pythomssa bezeichnet erne Wahrsagerin, 
ein Weib, das einen Wahrsagergeist (Python, vgl 1 Sam, 28, 7, 
Apostelgeschichte 16, 16) hat^^ In his edition of Faust in the 
Deutsche Nationalliteratur he comments ^^mittellat Wahrsagenn, 
dann geiadezu Zauberm, Auch die Hexe von Endor heisst boP 
The use of Pythomssa in the sense of prophetess, sorceress m 
mediaeval and modern times goes back to the Vulgate, 1 Chron. 
X, 13 , Mortuus est ergo Saul propter iniquitates suas, eo quod 
praevancatus sit mandatum Domim quod praeceperat, et non 
custodierit illud, sed insuper etiam pythomssam consuluerit.” In 
chapter 28 of 1 Samuel, where the story of the witch of Endor is 
told, the word does not occur Saul says to his servants (v* 7) * 
quaerite mihi mulierem habentem pythonem . . et dixerunt servi 
ad eum Est mulier pythonem habens m Endor The Authorized 
version renders 1, Chron x, 13 one that has a familiar spirit and 
1 Sam. XXVIII, 7 a woman that has a familiar spirit Luther has 
die Wahrsagenn and ein Weib, die einen Wahrsagergeist hat 
The pre-Lutheran German Bible has "die zoubrerin^^ and "ein 
weib die do hab den zouberten geyst The French Bible in the 
editions of Martin and Ostervald has as chapter heading of 1 Sam. 
xxyiii " Saul consults la Pythonisse, verse 7 reads "une femme 
qui a un esprit de Python/^ In 1, Chron x, 13 the French has: 
" et quhl avait eonsulte Fesprit de Python," 

Pythonisse became a current word in French. The Dictionary 
of the French Academy (8th ed., Paris, 1933) states under 
Pythonisse: T. d^Antiquit6. La pythie da Delphes et, par exten- 
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Sion, tonte femme qiu fait metier de predire Favemr. La pythomsse 
d’Endor. Saul consulte la pythomsse Elle est alMe consulter une 
pythomsse.” 

The "word passed into English in the foims pythonissa and 
pythoness (with variants in the older language) The NED. gives 
citations extending from the 14th century to the 19th Many of 
them lefer to the witch of Endor The NED also states that the 
word was often treated as the proper name of the witch of Endor 
Bayard Taylor uses pythoness in his translation of Faust, Miss 
Swanwick Pythonissa. 

In German the word never passed into general usage Only one 
example has been recorded for MHG Lexer’s Mhd Wh and 
Muller-Zarneke register “ phitonissa vaticinatrix ” with a reference 
to Oberlin 1323. The work referred to is J. G Scherzii Qlos- 
sarium Mediv Aem which was revised and edited by J. J Oberlin, 
Strassburg 1781. Phitonissa is given on p. 1333 with a passage 
from a manuscript Paraphrasis Poehca Veieris Testammh f 163 . 
"unn fur ze Phitonisse der hoidene prophetisse,” doubtless a 
reference to the witch of Endor. The second reference given by 
Lexer, Diefenbach 237'’, is not Middle High German but mediaeval 
Latin. 

Modern Ereneh-German and English-German dictionaries render 
Pieiich pythonisse and English Pythoness with ‘ Wahrsagorin, Zau- 
berin,’ never with ‘ Pythonissa.’ Of. among others the Eronch-Ger- 
man dictionaries of Mozin (1856), Sachs-Villatte (1884), the 
English-German dictionaries of J Ebers (1796-99, 1800, 1819), 
Baaley-Eahrenkruger (1801), J. L. Hilpert (18^6), 0. E. Grieb 
(1857 and later), Muret-Sanders (1899). 

The word is used in the Latin witchcraft literature down to more 
recent times. The learned Dutch theologian Gisbort Vodtius in 
his Disputatwmm Belectarum Pars II (Utieeht 1654, p. 1068) 
speaks of two classes of people who prophesy or are possessed by the 
devil, ’^sunt autem illi duum generum aut qui volentes, ut Py- 
thonici et Pythomssae, aut qui inviti talem diaboli agitationem 
patiuntur” 

Aceordmg to Johannes Praetorius, the great authority on witch- 
craft and popular superstitions of the seventeenth century, 
Pythonissa was a well known word in his time. In Ander TheU 
der Neuen WeWbeschreilmff (Magdeburg 1667, p. 386) which is 
idle continuation, of his Anihropddermis Phtonious, Das isi^ Eine 
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Neue Weltbeschreibung von allerley wunderbaren Menschen 
(Magdeburg 1666) he says 

Der leu:fft zur Klugen Fiauen, Die werden genennet Pythonissae, iiabea 
den Namen von dem Heidniscben Abgotte Apollo, der nacbdem er die 
grausame Schlange Pytbon getddtet, Pytbius Apollo genennet wurde 
Diesem wnrde hernaebmahla zu Delpbos ein uber ausz der Massen berrliclier 
Tempel erbauet, und weil man in dem selben etwas mebr als beym Hammon, 
Oder Dodon, erfahren konte, als ist es dannenbero kommen, dass man 
in Gemein alle Kluge Manner, und Kluge Frauen, von donen man beim- 
licbe Dinge erforscben und erkundigen konte, Pytbones und Pytbonissae 
genennet 

Praetorius^ work was well known to Goethe who had made nse 
of it for the WdlpurgisnacM, as Witkowski ^ has clearly shown 
Pmetonus' Bloches Barges Vernchtung (Leipzig 1696) also fur- 
nished Goethe with material for the Walpurgisimcht, In this work 
Praetonus mentions Bernhard Waldsehmid^s Pythomssa Endorea 
Oder 28 Hexen- und Gespenst- Predigten m two places (pp 99 and 
143) Jocher’s Allgemetnes Qelehrten-Lexicon (Leipzig IT'S!) 
mentions this work under Waldschmid without giving place and 
date of publication Waldschmid lived from 1608-1666. It may be 
assumed that Waldschmid ^ used Pythomssa also in the German 
text, not merely in the title 

The word is also found in Zedler^s Grosses Universal-Lexicon, 
vol. 23, Leipzig and Halle, 1740. In the article on Hecromantie we 
read ^^Diesei Wahrsager-Geist aber wird im Gnechischen TTveu/wt 
genennet, davon die Personen, die damit besessen waren, 
Pytonissen, oder Wahrsagerinnen heissen” The plural Pytomssen 
occurs several times in the article 

Paracelsus uses the word in the title of the second chapter of 
Tractatus quartus of his treatise De Pe$t%htate De incantatiom- 
bus et pythonxssis/^ The German text of the chapter uses only 
hexe, not pythomssa. Goethe refers to this work in the Ephemer^des 
in abbreviated form Tr. 4 de Pesti ” (Morris, Ber junge Goethe 

^Gi G Witkowski, D%e WalpurgunacM m erstm TeUe von Qoethes 
Faust f Leipzig 1894, pp 23 ff, also A Bartscberer, Paracelsus^ Paraoeh 
$%sten und Qoethes Fmst Dortmund 1911, p 79 Witkowski (p 26) and 
Bartscberer (p 79) also point out tbe influence of Praetonus’ Bhohes 
Barges Vernchtung upon tbe Walpurgmmcht 
* Tbe book IS not accessible to me. A Tille in Bte FaustspUiter m 4er 
Mteraiut das sachaehntan bts achtaehnten Jahrhunderts^ Berlin 1900, p. 
107 f cites flve * Faustsplitter * from Waldscbmid^s Pgthonissa Mndcrea, 
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n, 30) Goethe^s studies of Paracelsus hare been discussed m 
detail by Agnes Bartscherer in Paracelsus, Pa^acelsisten und 
Goethes Faust Dortmund 1912 (cf p 94 on the treatise De 
tate)f also m the essay Magie und Zaubere^ im eisten Te%l von 
Goethes Faust in her Zw Eenntnis des jungen Goethe^ Dortmund 
1912 

Paracelsus uses the masculine form in the German text of his 
Philosophic de divims openbus et secretis naturae so die dmg 
nit nhisch werent, und sich die lent hielten im weg des hern, so 
konten die phythones und augures coeli die ding nicht anzeigen ® 

Goethe did not have to go to the French j^or his Pythonissa which 
IS the Latin form He found it in Paracelsus, Praetorius and in the 
Latin witchcraft literature of the past As Praetorius and Zedler 
show, it must have been used in German also, even though only a 
solitary MHG example has been recoided for the time before 
Goethe.^ Pythonissa meaning prophetess, sorceress is not found m 
classical Latin Haiper^s Latin Dictionary lists it with the single 
reference to Vulgate, i Chron x, 13, which is not classical Latin, 
Nor IS it found in classical Greek m this sense. Liddell and ScotPs 
Greek-English Dictionary gives as late Greek in the 

sense of ventriloquist But Pythonissa suggests the classical 
Pythia and python. A mediaeval word with a classical background 
was a most fitting word to use in the Helena act with its fusion 
of the Classical and the Mediaeval, 

Goethe^s use of the form Pythonisse in his letter to Bettina 
Brentano, to which Loeper refers, may well go back to the French, 

®Theop!hra$i von Holienhexm gen. Paracelsus, Bdmthohe Werhe^ ed. K. 
Budhof, MUnchen and Berlin 1933, xiv, 66 f. The chapter heading from 
t>e FmUUtate is found xrv, 656 

* After completing the article I came across throe other examples of the 
word in German. Joseph Glanvill, Sadueismm Tnumphatusy Hamburg 3701, 
p 167! dass diese Pythonesse, eine seynde, das ist ab utero 

vocem emittens. In the English original {London 1681) the passage reads 
(II 63) * That this Pythoness being a Ventriloque, that is speaking as it 
were from the bottom of her Belly, Petri Goldschmidts Yerioorffener Eemn- 
und Zmherer-AdvQmt^ Hamburg 1705, p 272. Ber Geist Pythonis ist 
anders nichtes als der wahrsagende Geist, Die Person oder die Wahrsa- 
gerinn, welche solchen Geist hatte, ward Pythonissa, Oder em Pytisch Weib 
, , genannt. Bon Eerdinand Sterzinger, UeisUr und ZmherMtmhisfmSt 
MOnchen 1763, p. 20, Man stelle sich vor dass eben dxese Pythonissa Oder 
Wahrsagenn die Gabe gehabt, ohne den Mumd am Ofnen, aus dem Bauch »u 
gpiechehi* 
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He writes " Denn wer liesse sich nicM tou emer holden Pythomsse 
gem m jeden Irrtlium fuhren Schreibe mir ob dir der Geist 
mcM sagt wa^ leh meme.” ® 

John A. Walz 

Ma/tvard XJmverB^ty 


AN UNPUBLISHED MHG VEESION OP 
PSEUDO-AEISTOTELIAN PEOVEEBS 

A recent issne of PMLA (lvii, 637-32) contained an edition 
and discussion of a Latin and two MHO proverb collections of the 
fifteenth century The territory, from which these three texts 
(L, A, B) derive, is Bavaria and the adjacent part of Swabia In 
the following lines attention is called to another unpublished ^ 
version, containing the same sayings in the same order, but origi- 
nating from the Middle Pranconian linguistic territory, situated 
diagonally opposite, in the Lower Ehine section. 

This version is contained in MS 10 of the library of University 
College, London, and is mentioned in D. K. Coveney, Descnpttve 
Catalogue of MS8 %n the Library of Umverstiy College^ London, 
1935, p 45 As can be seen from an explicit on fol. 46 vb, this 
MS. was written in 1456 Little can be ascertained respecting the 
provenance and history of this MS , except that it once had belonged 
to the Van Ess collection in Marburg, found its way into the 
Phillippica of Cheltenham (Nr 624) and was presented to Uni- 
versity College in 1911 by Lord Crawford. It is not impossible 
that together with many other priceless MSS this, too, has recently 
become a war victim and been turned to ashes in a fire that swept 
the University library after a heavy bombing. The proverb col- 
lection IS given on fol 47 va and vb, where it is found between two 
theological treatises, the Quatuor novmima (1 ra-47 vb) and Isidor 
(49 ra-56 ra), having been used, like versions A and L, to fiE the 
left-over space. The text is written on paper in two columns with 
the lines clearly visible Each leaf measures 27, 5 x 20, 5 cm., the 
writing space 19, 6 x 14 cm Twenty letters to the line is the 
average. Throughout the manuscript the script is of the cursive 
type, except for the title {D%t . ) which is in minuscle 

von Xioeper, Bnefe Goethes m Boph%e vm Lmroehe md BetUm 
Brmtmon Berlin 1879, p. 184 
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script The initial letter ‘H’ is richly embellished and nearly 
three lines high The two down strokes of the letter ‘ w ’ reach far 
above the line and form a loop which resembles the letters ‘ lb ’ in 
cursive writing Nowhere, not even before rounded letters, does the 
crooked ‘ r ’ appear. The scribe is wont to place two dots over ‘ u,’ 
without regard to whether it indicates the vowel or fricative sound, 
except m the ease of the diphthongs ‘ au ’ and ' eu.’ Nor does he 
distinguish carefully between ' 13 ’ and ‘ y,’ which latter never carries 
the dots However, MHG ‘ 1 ’ is generally rendered by ‘y,’ and 
MHG ‘ i ’ by ' 13 ’ The nasal bar is used only twice There is only 
one correction (dec 2 crossed out before /Heca in the last saying), 
the nature of which suggests that the scribe has made a copying 
error The dialect of this version, as indicated by phonology and 
orthography, is unquestionably Middle Prancoman. 

In considering the relation between this version and the South 
German collections (A and B), a companson marks it more closely 
related with A (cgm 105) than with B, as is apparent from the 
reading Bis barmhermcA, which is contained only in A (9a: pzs 
barmhermg), but not in B. Only insigmiicant are the differences 
in phraseology between A and the Middle Prancoman collection 
(e g A: alkr sag = MFr. dayman dir A. mwiderptmgleickem 
= MPr. des du nyei wed$r hnjgen en bans). There is only one 
marked difference in the text Beading Nr. 4 of A {vnd pis nii ze 
schnell in raten == L ne sis velox hquendo) corresponds to Nyei 
en lis snel czo der czormchgeit of the MPr. version, which in view 
of the immediately following saying Bnijt vnczwey dijnen czom 
(L iram scinde) must be regarded as a deterioration of the text. 
This reading most probably was already present in the "Vorlage. 
It is this corruption that warns us not to regard the MPr. version 
as a copy of A (cgm. 105), but rather as a separate version, 
descending like A and B, from a common source y. 

Text: 

Bit fi 3 *nt mircMiche leren De AreXtotiles fande dem konynck 
Allexander 

Hsell heymeliche dyngen / Sprieh wenich. Bis wairafftieh. Nyet 
enbisfnelezoderezornichgeit. Snijdtvnciawey dijnen czom. Wijgh 
dem hjfie. En anezuich nyemant an fijnem geriiiehte. Huede dich 
van dem wijne. Gedenoke czo fterten. Bis bannherczich, Nyet en 
verfdle dich put dem vnbekanten. Nyet en gelotiie Jfndl dat man 
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dir fait Dyne verf-vroende Yyant en gi]fE geyn geloune. Van eynem 
verloren dynge / des du nyet weder knjgen en kans en wils geyn 
droifiEheit hanen Nyet en vils dich ervreu-wen van vngelncke dijns 
nyeften. Nyet en wils dich fchelden roit eynem der meichtiger is 
dan dn Nummer en wils heymeliche faelien dijnre huyffranwen 
noch dynen kinderen offenbaren want die wijne ind die kinder 
verfwijgen / Des £13 nyet en wyffen zc. 

Gabl SsiiHEB 

Hunter College of the Cvtg of Hew Yorh 


THE CHEONOLOGY OE DIBEEOT^S JOTJENEY TO 
LAHGEES IN 1759 

Much of the chronology of Diderot's life is still tincertain, 
making a thorough-going critical biography at present impossible. 
His own memory for dates and days of the week was notably mac- 
curate, so that he himself refers humorously to his amiable weak- 
ness in this respect ^ Moreover, many of the letters m his published 
correspondence are undated, or have been dated vaguely or inac- 
curately by editors, even though a careful study of the letters 
themselves may permit the clearing up of not a few uncertamties. 
A small example m this connection is offered by the details of 
Diderot's return from his native town of Langres in August of 
1759. 

Diderot's father had died on Sunday, jour de la Pentecdte," ® 
therefore on June 3, 1759, not on tbe 4th, as has been stat^.® 
Diderot received the news by the 9th on which date he mentions it 
in a letter to Grimm.^ Since it was already too late to attend the 

^ Si c’est aujourd’liuy jeudi, eomme je crois , car je ne scais jamais 
bien le jour que je vis” (Lettres d SopMe Volland, Pans, l&ao, l, 76.) 
Cf bis maocurate reference to bis date of birtb as October 2 (instead of 
tbe Stb) and to bis age in 1776 as 63, 64, or 6S, ^*que scais-je” (Oorre- 
spondanoe mSdi^te, Pans, 1931, i, 171.) 

* Oorreepondcmoe m^d^te, i, 43 

® By Andr4 Babelon, %b%d , i, 42, note 0 Tbe error is repeated by Hubert 
Gautier, Le Mre de Diderot^ Moulins, 1933, p 8 In 1759, Sunday fell on 
June 3, not June 4. 

* Mdn p^re est mort* Je ne scais ni quand ni comment ” ( Oorrespondame 

un4dnte)i r, 40*) 
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funeral, Diderot waited for the completion of preliminary arrange- 
ments in the settlement of the estate, and at length left Pans for 
Langres on Wednesday, July 35, “ entre dix et onze, ^ I’heure du 
jour la plus chaude et le ]our de la saison le plus lourd.” ® He slept 
that night at Nogent- [sur-Seine] and, making a long, hard journey 
the next day, arrived quite exhausted “ k la porte de la maison entre 
mmuit et une heure ” early on the mornmg of Friday, the 37th ® 
This IS clear and definite. The details of ihe return journey, 
however, are confused 

After first fixmg his departure for Monday, August 13, Diderot 
yielded to the urging of his brother and sister to remam a few more 
days ^ On Tuesday, August 14, the philosopher wrote both to 
Grimm and to Sophie Volland “ J’ai encore deux nuits a passer 
ici. Jeudi matin, . . . de grand matm, je quitterai cetle maison.” ® 
Thus Diderot planned to leave Langres early on Thursday, August 
16, and he did actually leave on this date, as we shall see. He had 
made the trip from Pans m a carriage lent by Mme Volland, the 
mother of Sophie " Scavez-vous comment je suis Venn ? Dans la 
chaise de la m'&re,” he wrote to Grimm ® On his return, he was 
therefore to go by way of Mme Yolland’s estate at Isle and from 
there accompany her back to Paris.^® 

A letter of Diderot to Sophie Volland written m part from 
Qu6mont, where he had stopped the first night after leavmg 
Langres, bears the date, m the Ass6zat and in the Babelon edi- 
tions, of August 17. It is clear, however, from the text that the 
first half of this letter was written on the first evening out from 
Langres. If he did leave Langres on the 16th, as he had planned, 
then the first half of the letter was written from Qu6mont that 
same evening and only the last half on the 17th. 

1, 59. 

* Ibid. “ Je partis avant liier de Pans.” The letter is dated ■ “ Langres, 
oe 27 juiUet 1789” In a letter to Mme Diderot, he wrote* " J’ai fait nn 
voyage trfes pdnihle. . . . Je suis arnvS ici si changd, si dSfait quTSdl^ne 
[la domestiquej disoit que j’dtois venu me faire enterrer i edtd de mon 
pfere.” (Ibtd., n, 287.) 

^ Lettrea h Boflm Yollamd, x, 66 

® Oorrespe^ame i»ddtfe, i, 68. Of, Lettres & Boph%e Tolland, r, 68. 

• Gorrespondmuie vnMvte, i, 61. 

iojbid 

^aSmres computes {Ass&at ed.}, xrm (Paris, 1876), 878; Lettrea d 
BopUe VoUand (Babelon ed ), i, 70 (Paris, 1930). 
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Me voilli k Gudmont, c’est de IS, que je vous 4cns avec la plume du 
cur6 Demain k Joinville, de bonne beure, k Samt-Dizier, k diner, 

de Saint-Dizier a Isle, s’ll se pent, dans le mime jour, ou samedi dans la 
matinee, si c'est aujourd^buy jeudi, comme je erois II est k peu pris 
dix beures du soir 

The next day Diderot contained in the same letter . 

Me voilli bors de ce village appelle Gulmont Je n’y ai pas ferml Tceil 
Des bites, je ne scais quelles, m^ont mangl toute la nuit, nous en sommes 
sortis k SIX beures, pas plus tdt 

After this miserable night, he says ^^hTous avons rafratchi k xin 
village appell6 Laehecourt If Sophie were only at Isle, he 
would arrive, he says, that evening, but^ since she is not, ^^je 
concherai strement k Vitri on aiHenrs. . . Demain, je serai an 

lever de madame votre mere/^^® Then snddenly Diderot awakes 
to a characteristic error. He writes 

J’allois fairs une bonne sottise Je croyois qubl falloit passer k Vitn 
au sortir de Saint-Dizier, et point du tout Je suis k la porte de la 
maison, dans deux beures d’lci, je parlerai k votre mlre^® 

In his next letter to Sophie, Diderot wrote “ II 6toit a pen pr5s 
SIX henres lorsqne la chaise est entree dans Favenne^^^^ In a 
letter to the Caroillon family after his return to Pans, Diderot 
stated, however, that he arrived snr les qnatre henres,^^ prob- 
ably a slight lapse of memory smce he had previously written to 
Sophie the next day after the event that '^le soleil 4toit tombV^ 
shortly after his arrival. 

Now this letter to Sophie VoUand is dated August 23 m the 
published editions.^® It was wntten from Isle at the country place 
of Mme VoUand Diderot remained there, as he wrote to Grimm, 

nn 3 our et demi.^^ In his letter to Sophie, Diderot contmues: 

^^Lettrea k BopMe Tollmd i, 76 

I, 77 In Assizat (xvnr, 383), tbis passage is printed as the 
beginning of a separate letter and is dated August lO 

I, 78-79 
80 

Oorrespondmo& n, 2X3. 

k Bophte Tollamdf i, 81 

Assizat-Tourneux, zvm, 386, the latter half (p 390) feeing dated 
August 26, Babelon ed, i, 80 

M i, 70* 
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ISTous sommes rentr4s un peu tard Nous nous sommes couches de 

bonne heure Demain Chaslons, ou M Le Gendre nous attend, et 
meicredi, dans la naatin^e, je Tesp^ie, X Pans^® 

He adds • 

Demam, nous irons nous cmmesaei k Vitri, et passer le reste du jour 
dans ^habitation de la ch4re soeur®® 

Thus, on Sunday, the 19th, they were to attend mass at Vitry- [le- 
Frangois], before going on for the rest of the day and the night to 
ChSIons where lived the son-in-law and the daughter of Mme 
Volland, M and Mme Le Gendre. 

Thus, if we count the days, it is clear that Diderot did leave 
Langres early on Thursday, August 16 He stayed that night at 
Quemont and arrived at Isle late in the afternoon of Friday, the 
17th. After ^^un jour et demi^^ at Isle, he departed with Mme 
Volland on Sunday, the 19th, m time for mass at Vitry before 
going on to Ch§,lons in the afternoon The letter to Sophie Vol- 
land, which until now has been dated the 23rd, was written there- 
fore on Saturday, the 18th, a day after his arrival and the day 
before his departure. 

These conclusions are conflimed by a very definite letter to the 
Caroillon family written after Diderofs arrival at Pans. This 
letter has been dated by M. Babelon as of septembre 1769.^^ 

It was written, however, as will presently appear, on Friday, 
August 24. In this letter, Diderot gives succinctly the details of 
hia return journey from Langres to Pans . 

Nous voil:&. arnv4s dans la grande ville , . Nous aliames le premier 

jour couober k Gu4mont, deux petites lieues au del& de Vignoi [Vignory]. 
Le second dSner Saint-Bisier, et coueber ^ Isle oti nous arnvimes sur 
les quatre heures O*4toit Tendroit oii je devois prendre la personne quo 
je mMtois engag4 de ramener k Pans* Nous passdmes dans son cMteau 
qui e$t tr4s beau le reste du jour, le jour suivant, et nous n’en partlmes 
que le dimanche matin que nous aliames entendre la messe k Yitrd, d^ott 
nous gagnlmes Ohaalons Nous arrivames k Chaalons sur les trois 
beures , . Le lundi nous reprlmes notre route, et nos douse lieues 

faites, nous nous arrStames k Bormans. La journ4e du mardi fut la plus 
longue II y a quator;ae lieues de Bormans k Maux, nous y arnvames 
cependant de bonne beure, parce que nous quxttames Bormans de grand 


^^Lettr0$ k Bophie FoXIowd, t, 84-8S, 
I, 8L 

** Omr$spoftMfh0& MMe, ice , 
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matin De Manx k Pans, il y a dix petites lieues que nous avons faites k 
notre aise, et nous avons revu la grande ville le mercredi d'assez bonne 
beure,®® 

Diderot arrived in Pans^ therefore, on Wednesday, August 22, 
Since the horses borrowed from the CaroiUon family were to 
rest ^^jusqu^^ lundi,^^^® this letter, dated by Diderot ven- 
dredi/^ must have been written on August 24, two days after his 
arrival, and should be so dated. 

Thus, in addition to the clarification of the chronology of 
Diderot^s return from Langres, we are now able to correct the 
dating of three letters • 

To Sophie Volland (Ass6zat-Touxneux, xviii, 378, 383, Babelon, 
I, 70-80), August 16-17, mstead of the 17th, as m Babelon, or the 
17th and 19th, as in Ass&at-Toumeux, 

To Sophie Volland (Assezat-Tourneus, xviii, 386, 390, Babelon, 
I, 80-89), August 18, instead of the 23rd, as m Babelon, or the 
23rd and 25th, as in Assezat-Tourneux 
To the CaroiUon family {Correspondance vned%tB^ ii, 213-215), 
August 24, 1759, not September 

Geoeob E. Havens 

Oftto State Xlnwersity 


VICTOR HUGO ET DELILLE 

Le hasard nous a fait lire — eli ' oni, pour la premiere f ois — les 
qnatre chants du long po^me de Delille, et ses ‘notes,’ snrtont ses 
‘notes’* La piiu, Poeme, avec figures (Pans, chez Giguet et 
Michaud, 1805 — in. xiu, 336 pp. in 13) . . Et, du fond de notre 
m^moire est surgie la figure de I’auteux dea MiserabUs, mieux de 
I’auteur de La pitie supreme, bien mieux encore de I’auteur des 
royaliates et cathohques Odes et Poesies. Bn mime temps, un vague 
souvenir d’avoir lu, dans le Oonservateur MUrcwre de Victor Hugo 
et ses anus (1819-1831) quelques pages sur Delille, signles V. H 
faUait voir. 

Et voici, en effet, la teneur de I’article de Victor Hugo (cf. Ed. 
de Jules Marsan, “Soc des Textes mod.”, Haehette, 1933, ii, i, 
pp. 18-37 ) lequel Itait sum dans la mime ‘ Livraison ( 6) d’un autre, 

213-214. « Tbid., n, 214 215. 
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^Tidemment mspir6 par eelui de Hugo- "Notice particiili^re snr 
rmhumation de Jacques Delille” pp 89-32, sign4 L. D. A. (Lafont 
d’Aussone) II s’agit d’un. compte-rendu assez d4tajll4 des (Euvres 
posthumes de DeliUe qm venaient de paraitre En g4n4ial, dit V , 
il faut se m4fler des OEuvres posthumes; on j met des fonds de 
tiroir^ et, en les publiant, on rend mauvais service 4, 1’auteur qu’on 
se proposait d’honorer. C'est ici un peu le cas pour Delille , mais 
c’est ime occasion d’4Yoquer le souvenir d’un 4cnvam dont le nom 
m4rite de vivre. D’aiUeurs, ces deux volumes offrent des passages 
"oil I’on retrouve encore I’lmagmation du peintre dos Jardvns, 
I’taie du chantre de La PiUe, et toutes les qualit4s po4tiques de 
l’mterpr4te de Virgile.” Et, plus bas, le futur auteur de La piUe 
supreme ajoute: “Delille se fit le p4re de la podsie descriptive, 
[mais] nous pr4f4ron8 les vers si touchants de La p%tii sur les 
malbeurs de la famille royale 4 toutes les descriptions . . . Enfin, 
et ceci est encore particuli4rement int4ressant sous sa plume, 
I’auteur des Odes cboisit pour I’exalter surtout dans ces CEuvres 
posthumes, un passage oil Delille, dans un ‘Discours sur I’Edu- 
cation’ (prononc4 4 Amiens, en IT'Ce) soit de son sujet pour 
prononcer un superbe 41oge du “grand dauphin”, c’4tait sur la 
noblesse et la loyaut4 de celui-ci que toute la France comptait pour 
r4parer les fautes du r4gne de Louis XV, “le pnnce ch4ri et trop 
tSt enlev4 4 1’amour de la France ...” Et Victor Hugo d’ajouter • 
ce “grand dauphin . . . semblait avoir 4t4 inspir4 par les m§mes 
vertus que notre Due de Berry”; F'Ode au ]Duc de Berry’ (13 
f4vrier, 1820) venait 4 peine de sortir de presse 
Oes vertus royales vont 4tre, dans les ann6es suivantes, eelles que 
Victor Hugo ne cessera d’exalter dans ses Odes et poSsies Et si, 
sans doute, c’est de Chateaubriand que Hugo s’lnspire pour les 
4v4nements politiques des ann4es de la Eestauration, 1820-25 (sur 
‘La mort du Due de Berry,’ ‘Les fun4railles de Louis XVIII,’ les 
deux ‘Odes sur le Due de Bordeaux,’ et autres 4pisodes), ce serait 
chez Delille que I’on pourrait ehereher un pr4curseur quand il s’agit 
d’4pisodes des ann4es d’avant la Eestauration, sur le martyre de la 
famille royale, le roi, la reine, le dauphm, sur MUe de Sombreuil, 
les massacres de la Vend4e, les vierges de Verdun, sans compter des 
th4mes impersonnels comme I’horreur pour la E4volution, 

Il ne pent y avoir aucun doute, si I’cm vent bien se rapporter aux 
mentions si 41ogieuses de La pitU, et au fait que V. Hugo exprime 
si nettement sa pr4f4renoe pour ee po4me aux morceaux contenus 
dans les (Bworm posthmm, que I’auteur des Odes avait In avec 
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beaucoup d^attention La piUL II est vrai que ^La Vendee ^ est de 
1818, et ^Qmberon^ de la fin de 1819, c. ^ d nn pen avant la 
parution de la 6”=^® livraison du Conservateur MUraire an debut de 
1820; mais il est evident qne la lecture de La p%Ue avait dli ante- 
dater celle des CEuvres posthumes Encore nne fois nous vondrions 
attirer Fattention sur les tres abondantes " Notes de Delille, 
snrtout an Chant iii concernant les cireonstances historiqnes des 
martyrs de la cause royaliste 

Dira-t-on qne ces themes 6taient en qnelqne sorte dn domame 
public, et qne, tout simplement, Delille et V Hugo ont pnis6 a eette 
mSme source du martyrologe royal? Peut*4tre; mais il semble bien, 
cependant, qne Delille, lequel etait alors encore nne force dans le 
monde des lettres, ait contribue k jlxer en qnelqne sorte les traits 
essentials de la 14gende, et qne T Hugo, qui alors prenait encore 
son bien d^ailleurs, ait b4n6ficie par Fmspiration de son pred6- 
cesseur — avant de F6clipser devant la posterity. 

A remarqner qne V. Hugo, en 1834, qnand il prepara S'ostoire 
et Philosophie melees^ abandonna Fartiele sur Delille, sauf nne 
centaine de mots de la fin, et oh il n’est pas question de Delille 

Il doit §tre bien entendu quhl ne s^agit pas ici de faire oeuvre de 
^^sourcier” Qtfon ne nous prSte m§me pas la sotte idde d’avoir 
vouln arracher nne f enille de la conronne de T Hugo pour en orner 
celle de Delille; Hugo n’avait besom de personne pour lui suggerer 
Fidee de proclamer les vertns de la pitie comma un banme anx 
sonffrances de la pauvre humanitA Senlement nous serious assez 
dispos6 aujourd^hui k r4server k Delille nne petite place parmi ceux 
qui ont contnbn6 k la formation de V. Hugo, surtout du jeune 
Hugo — anx pieds du trdne de Chateanbnand qni demeure natnreUe- 
ment le grand mspiratenr des premihres ann^es,^ entre les deux 
fauteuils de Nodier et de Sainte-Beuve, un tout modeste tabouret- 

Nous ne croyons pas que ce fht par un pur hasard qne ces deux 
podtes qui avaient exprimd chacnn k sa mamere la po6sie de leur 
si^cle, aient fini tons deux par chanter d^une fagon si insistante 
cette pitid totale pour la sonffrance, celle qxu couvre, avec le p^eheur 
par f aiblesse on par ignorance, le m4chant qni se r4volte d41iber4ment 
contre Fordre divin, les Lucifer et les Satan. 

AiiBurt Sonmz 

Phtladelphia 


^ Yoir Bir4 et surtout Ganser, Beitrdge fsur Beurtfmtmg der YerMlf" 
msses y* Bugo^s zu Oha>tem%nmd 9 Heidelberg, 1900, 120 pp. 
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TWO OLD ENGLISH TEXTUAL ERRORS 
I 

Adverboea. beo?5 gelimphcor geendebyrde gif bi standaQ on foreweardan on 
ftsere spraece * man mot hi eac baeftan sottan butan J^am beo25 anes 
st®fgefeges oSSe ©teowigendlice o8tSe astigendUoe oStSe tihtendlice o5Se 
gelicnysse Sas sceolon ®fre standan on foreweardre spi®ce 

The passage comes from Aelfric^s Grammar as edited by Julius 
Zupitza.^ The spelling ashgendhce occurs also m Somnei^s text/ 
but MS J omits odde ceteoiv^gendlue o33e ashgendhce, and Zupitza 
gives the additional variants ast{%)g-‘ 0, ashgenldhclhe W. Pre- 
sumably the other MSS read ashgendhce too, but it is clear that 
some of the scribes were baffled by the word. 

On the basis of this unique occurrence an adjective astigendhc 
was entered® in the Supplement to Clark HalFs Concise Anglo- 
Saxon Dictionary (Third Edition, Cambridge, 1931) with a Modern 
English equivalent ^ intensive ^ This meaning in a way satisfies 
the technical requirements of the passage, since ^intensives/ it is 
true, axe preposed, and Aellnc^s illustrative examples lack definite- 
ness. Consider, however, the following statement by Priscian * 

De ordine quoque adverbiorum quaentur, utrum praeponi an suppom 
verbis aptius possint et manifestum est quod aptius quidem praeponuntur 

. . licet tamen tarn haec quam ilia praepostere profen e, exceptis mono- 
syllabis quidem omnibus , . domonstrativa quoquo et mterrogaiim 
praeponuntur verbis . . similiter hortativa. 

If it be the source ^ which Aelf ric, in his own way, was somewhat 
infelicitously paraphrasing, the Latin counterpart of astigendlice 

=*• Julius Zupitm, Mlfnes Qrammatih und Cflossar (Berlin, 1880), p» 241, 
11 94 1 have removed Zupitza's accents, altered the punctuation a bit, 

and added the italics 

•William Somner, Mlfnei , . Qrammaiica, Latmo^Bawonioa (Oxford, 
1659), p. 42, 11 

•Perhaps at the suggestion of Max Fdrsterj see HalPs explanatory note, 
p. 433. Other dictionaries omit, 

•PmowMw Institut%onim Qrammatimrum, liher xv, 39, ed, H* Keil, 
OHrammatici Latim (Leipzig, 1858), ixr, 89, 14-28, Again I add italics, A 
little later m the paragraph Aelfric borrows from Bonatus Ar& Mimr, 
hut for our passage he probably used Priscian Since he carefully restricts 
monosyllables to the word 0, there may have been some confusion in 
Aelfno’s mind between letters and syllables.^ 
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IS plain enough. Elsewhere in the discussion of adverbs he trans- 
lates demonstrdUva with ceteow^gendhce (cf. Zupitza^s edition, p 
231, 1 5), hortat%va with hhtendhce (^b^d 227, 1 16), and more 

than once offers the explanation, interrogativa synd ax%gendl%ce 
(iHd.^-p 231,1 9 , compare further, p, 113, 1 16, p 260,1 14). 

So ashgendhce must be a scribal blunder for ascigendhce,^ and 
a brand-new ghost-word haunts the latest, m many respects the best, 
of our Old English dictionaries But the ease of confusion between 
c and i will be understood by everybody, and the common error 
hardly proves anything about the kinship of the manuscripts 


At Matthew xix 25 the Corpus MS of the West Saxon Gospels 
reads hwa mcBg p%s gehealdan. MS H has pys and gehealden, 
but neither Skeat nor Bright supplies variants from MSS ABEo 

While the Old English makes sense as ‘^Who may save this?^ 
it is not much of a translation for the Latin Qms ergo potent salvus 
esse. We might understand an emendation like hwa mceg p%s 
gehealden [beon] in terms of a parallel rendering swa hwa swa w%le 
gehealden heon^ which the Lambeth Psalter provides for Qmcumque 
vult salvus esse.^ Something, at any rate is amiss, for gehealdan 
cannot be passive by itself 

The non- West Saxon versions of Matthew help us to surmise 
what else may have gone wrong, cf. hua forSon mag hal wosa Li, 
hwa ponne mag hal beon Ru^ Again, in corresponding passages, 
all the West Sason MSS read properly together hwa mceg hal heon, 
Luke xviii 26, hwa mceg beon hal^ Mark x 26. It looks as if the 
verse in Matthew has been corrupted from a reading akin to these 
The form pts^ conceivably an instrumental ^ in this way ^ («« ergo ^) , 
would spring from pus or from a blurred abbreviation such as pon^ 
and gehealdan from an illegible {ge)hal beon, in which only a few 
letters could be made out 

In either event the text is bad, and because they share the error 
all the West Saxon MSS must belong to the same family, just as 

® See Hall under asciendUo, asctan, Bosworth Toller tmder amendlic, 
axian For adjectives in -endUo, cf also L. K Shook, Technical Con- 
struction in Old English,'^ Med'ieval 8tud%es, n (1940), 253-57 

®Uno Lindeldf, Der Lamleth-Fsalter (Helsingfors, 1909), Hymn 15, 
Verse 1 , cf . Bosworth-Toller, Buppl , under gehealdan Other Psalters have 
hal wesan or the like 
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Skeat argued Now we can go a step farther than he did Since 
it IS hard to believe that the translator would let such a mistake 
pass, we have reason to suppose that Skeat^s Original MS (now 
lost) was indeed a copy, and that at least one intermediary stood 
between our extant texts and their prototype 

Howard Meroney 

state Teachers College, Fredoma, New York 


EITGLISH SHEER {OFF) 

The New English Dictionary defines sheer (v as follows 

Sheei, v®, Naut (Perh a ase of shear v , but the development in sense is 
obscure.) 

1 mtr. Of a ship To turn aside, alter its direction, swerve to either 
side of its course, in obedience to the helm Chiefly with advs as off, 
out, aijoap 

b) To swerve to either side irregularly or unsteadily, not in obedience to 
the helm '^^Iso with around 

c) iransf and fig Chiefly with off To change one^s course, to depart, 
to go away, to go off in a new diiection or on anothei ‘ tack ’ 

2 trans. To cause (a vessel) to sheer, to direct (a vessel) obliquely 
towards a given point 

The NEDa points out that lexicographers have too readily identi- 
fied our word with a homonym shear whose sense is to cut, divide, 
pierce, cleave, carve’ and whose etymon is a Teutonic scheren 
(Middle Eng sheren, scheren), The correspondance between the 
senses (of sheer) and the Germanic and Dutch senses (of scheren) 
IS not sufficiently exact to warrant the assumption that the course 
of development has been parallel ” {NED ) ^ 

We are justified, it seems, in seebng a different source for the 
word. This source readily presents itself. Latin possessed a verb 
eoerrwre (v. n.) ^to wander away, to deviate, to err/ Lineal 
descendants of L. exerrwre axe limited in the Komance territory to 

^Se© the stemma, p x, and the attendant remarks in the Preface to 
Skeat*s edition of Samt Luke 

^Ernest Weekley {Bng Mtym, t>%ot , 1921) fuinishes a good example 
Of vague and inconsequential argument He says of sheer ** Verb, acci- 
dental spellmg of shewr ^ to divide,* used to indicate a slanting course/* 
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Fiance.^ Godefroy ® cites a series of Old French texts containing 
esserrer (L exenare) and variant forms, all from eastern France 
(Wallonie, Lorraine, Franche-Comt6) Its sense is intr errer, 
s'egarer, s' ecarter, trans. mener hors de la voie It has maintained 
itself in present day patois of the east The FEW {exerrare) hsts 
these patois forms which have preserved meanings close to the ety- 
mological one, such as ^ dSvier^ se tromper, egaroTy s'^garer, devoyer, 
dkoTienter, perdre le Noid, surtoat dans les lois, dans les neiges/*' 
But L. exerrare is also represented in 0 Prov. eissarrar, icharrar 
Only past participal forms are found in the texts, and Levy {Prov. 
Suppl Worterluchy ii, 329) mterprets them as ^ m Bedrangnis, in 
Verlegenheit, nnschlussig ^ One of the passages is interesting, 
for the word in it is associated with things nautical, a usage which 
has been considered to be the fundamental one of English sheer 
We give here the second stanza of a poem of Sordello which 
contains it.^ 

17 E pos guida ' 1 ferm ^ estela lusens 
las naus que van perilhan per la mar, 
ben degra mi eilh quil sembla, guidar, 
qu’en la mar sui per leis profondamens 
21 tan eyssarats!, destreitz et esbaitz, 

que 1 serai mortz, anz que’n biesca, e peritz, 

SI no’m secor, qn^ieu non trueb a I’yssida 
riba ni port, gua ni pont m guenda 

In the text eyssaraiz (v 21) seems to have been suggested by 
the nautical figure of a ship off its course ^ust as its variant in 
another manuscript esvaraiz ^ tossed about ^ was. It may then be a 
nautical term with the literal meaning of the word 
The earliest instance of sheer (v.^) cited by the NED. is of 1626 
and the word, in the several seventeenth century texts cited, does 
apply to ships After 1704 we have examples of the more general 
sense, called by the NED iransf and fig ” but one nevertheless 
always close to that of L exerrare and its French descendents. 

* Ct W Me^ei Lubke, Rom Eiym Worterh 3005. 

® F Godefroy, D%ot%onnaire de V<mo%e% frangais, m, 570c 

V Wartburg, FranzosiscJiee Etymologtsches Worterhuoh^ HI, 292 
Cf also Romama^ xxxni, 22, A Thomas, Nouveauco essau de pMlologte 
jrangah'ie, 2c 5 f , %\ho explains the Provencal forms 

®Cf C De Lollis, 'V%ta e poeste d% Bordello di (S-otto, 1896, p 177} 0 
Appel, Proi^enzoluche Chrestomathte (3rd ed ), p 72 
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Tile English Dmlect Dictionary of Wright reports sheer (variants 
sheai, shere, share) as being in general dialectal and colloquial use 
in Scotland and England. It gives examples ranging from the 
North Country and Yorkshire to London and Cornwall and defines 
it as 1 ) 1 ) with of to depart, to move ofE, swerve, turn aside, 2) 
sb a swerve, a lurch Not one of the cases listed from the various 
regions refers to ships ^ 

In spite of the fact that the earliest examples of sheer recorded 
refer to ships, it is reasonable to suppose that this technical, nauti- 
cal sense grew out of the general meaning of the L verb, which was 
continued in Old French, which exists today in the French patois, 
which IS observed in Enghsh texts after 1704, and is the only one 
noted by Wright in modern English dialects The restriction to 
technical application of a word of earlier general meaning is a 
very common phenomenon of semantics and this has been espe- 
cially true of terms of law, agriculture, the army and the navy.^ 

Sheer must have come into Anglo-French from some region in 
eastern France since L exeirare seems to have had descendents 
only there, to judge by the evidence of medieval texts and the 
modem patois. Such medieval variants of esserrer as exerrer^ 
esxerrer, exserrei, axerrer, m which x I, indicate a palatalization 
of the sibilant of the prefix, characteristic of eastern dialects.® The 
popular pronunciation of the form imported into Anglo-French 
may then have already had the palatal §. The aphesis of initial e in 
Middle English, whether in the case of the prefix es {ex) or the 
prosthetic e, before consonants and consonant groups, is a common 
phenomenon. The development of e 5 (ee) is normal It may be, 

®Here are a few characteristic examples He sheered off t'rooad; Ee 
skatred off ti toddher seid of street j I did not like his looks a bit and 
sheered off 

^ Of K Nyrop, G-rammaire hisionque de la langue frangatse, av, § 123, 

S 226 With refeience to French he says Le langage technique des 
marins se sort des mots appartenant ^ la langue commune. He gives a 
namber of examples A curious case is flotte which meant fiist in a general 
sense *^une rdunion de personnes ou d’objets de mtoe nature** Since 
the sixteenth century it has come to mean almost exclusively " une reunion 
de na> ires.” English warp originally meant * throw.* It has acquired 
seveial technical meanings including that of the manoeuvering of a ship in 
port 

* Of. Schwan Behrens, Qrammaire de Vmcien frangais, i, p. 149 j xx, 

p. 101 
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however, that the palatalization of the sibilant took place m Eng- 
land cf* ashlar^ ME ascheler^ OE- auseher (L axilla, axis ) , issue 
from a past part of OF, eissir, issir {eissue, xii century. Mane de 
France) , sewer (L ea; + aqua) which as late as the xviii c. had 
a variant pronunciation with s 

It IS entirely natural that sheer should come to be used habitu- 
ally with adverbs of, out, away, since the portion of the word 
representing ex had been reduced to s which no longer suggested 
the etymological sense of off, out, away 

In sheer (v.^) Ho turn away, etc' (L exerrare) and in shear 
(v,) ^to cut, etc' (Teut. scheren) we have one more example of 
homonymic pairs of words of different origin, of which there are 
said to be more than ^00 in English, The penetration of exerrare 
into England has not before been pointed out 

Chakles H Livutoston- 

lioMdoxn College 


CHAUCEE'S KNIGHT AND THE HUNDEED YBAES’ WAE 

Eoger S Loomis in an article entitled ^^Was Chaucer a Laodi- 
cean^" remarks that ^^the ideal knight as depicted by Chaucer 
had devoted his military career, incidentally perhaps to ^ his lordes 
werre/ wherever that may have been, but mainly and specifically 
to fighting for our faith against the heathen on all fronts." ^ This 
emphasis. Professor Loomis would have us believe, was a deliberate 
protest against the Hundred Years' War and mdicates Chaucer's 
pacifism where aU but holy wars were concerned 

This emphasis may have been deliberate — ^but probably for artis- 
tic reasons rather than for reasons of doctrine. Following the 
portrait of the Knight is that of the Squire who had fought 

In Flaundres, in Artoys, and Pycardie, 

provinces of " cristendom " m which, we must assume, the Knight 
also fought, smce the Squire served him/ It would have been 

’^Mssags and Studies in Manor of Carleton Brown (HeW York: Hew 
York Univ Press, 1940), pp 1S6-87. 

* As carver at tke very least Proliably as shield- and armor beareri too, 
since he was the Knight*s only attendant 
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awkward to insert these placenames in both portraits, particularly 
since Chancer evidently wanted ns to think of the Eoiight and the 
Sqmre in their medieval relationship of warrior and attendant 
Apparently Chancer did what an accomplished poet might be 
expected to do, he indicated that the Eaiight had seen action 

As wel m cnstendom as in hethenesse, 

* 

enumerating the heathen battles at once and reserving the expedi- 
tions agamst the French until describing his squire. Thus he avoided 
repetition and made a clever and artistic link between the two 
portraits. It is hard, therefore, to see that the description of the 
Knight, connected as it is so closely to that of the Squire, indicates 
a doctrine that comcides with the doctrme of Wyclif on the subject 
of war." ® 

Professor Loomis^ argument can also be attacked on another 
ground — ^that of logical inconsistency. His premise would seem to 
be that when Chaucer^s idealism does not correspond with four- 
teenth century reality, we may take the poet to be criticizing some 
aspect of the period. Thus, since the ideal Knight has supposedly 
fought chiefly m holy wars, the national war with the French — ^the 
greatest military reality of the day — ^receives Chaucer’s disappro- 
bation. But Professor Loomis does not use his major prenoise 
when he comes to the Plowman^s portrait. This portrait has an 
important bearmg upon the rebellious peasant, but, says Professor 
Loomis, ^^Chaucer^s references to . . the Peasants^ Revolt are 
purely casual, and indicate no attitude whatsoever." * Incidentally, 
he does not comment upon the contemptuous reference in the 
Nun^s Pnesfs Tale to Jakke Straw and his meynee" (CJT, 
4684), or to the tact that in the Kmghfs Tale the Peasants^ Revolt 
IS associated with the evil results of Saturn’s mfluence : 

The murnuufi and the cherles rebellyng 

The groynynge, and the pryvee empoysonyng (OT, A2459-60) 

He prefers to thank tiiat Chancer is silent in regard to the rebel- 
lion of 1381, and that this silence ” ■was due to his recognizing, 
" as a humanitarian and a just man,” that “ where there was mudi 
wrong on both sides, there was no obligation to offer his career as 
a vain sacnfiee to the cause of the oppressed,” ® And about the 

* Loomw, op mt., p. 137. * Ib%d , p. 133. • 16**,, p. 134. 
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Plowman specifically Professor Loomis has this to say • 
surely it is little short of amazing that, writing the General Prolog 
within SIX years of the Peasants^ Revolt, this poet of the court 
should sketch for us a representative peasant, the Plowman, not as 
a loafer, a scamp, a bolshevik, a sower of class hatred, but as a 
model of all the social and Christian virtues ” ® Why does Pro- 
fessor Loomis not argue that smce the typical (i e., the real) 
peasant contemporary with Chaucer was m contemporary eyes lack- 
ing m the social and Christian virtues, therefore "^^The poet^s 
evident affection for the ideal peasant suggests an antagonism 
toward the actual peasant^ ^ 

Professor Loomis does well to turn to the Mehbee as an mdica- 
tion of the mature Chaucer^s disapproval of the Hundred Years* 
War,® but his comment upon the Knight (that Chaucer disap- 
proved of aU but holy war) breaks down when we consider Knight 
and Squire together, and the premise (that Chaucer*s idealism is 
critical of conditions when the reality is far different from the 
idealism) might better have been applied to the Plowman. 

Gaediitek Stillwell 
Henry Webb 

Oh%o State Umversity 

IlUnota IneHtute of Technology 


WAS ROBYN THE MILLEE*S YOUTH MISSPENT? 

Two narrations among the Canterbury Tales are presented as 
actual events in which the teller played an actual part, the Pro- 
logue of the Wyf of Bath and the first part of the Tale of the 
Canon*s Yeoman.^ In the Prologue to yet a third tale the Miller ^ 
declares: 

^Ihid 

’’Gardmer Stillwell, Chaucer's Plowman and the Contemporary Eng- 
lish Peasant," ELE^ vi (No 4, December, 1939), 285-90 This paper 
develops the statement here quoted from it 

® Loomis, op cit , pp 136, 137 

^The Cook promises a true story, though it never becomes apparent 
whether he is to play a partj see lines 4340-43; this and all subsequent 
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For I wol telle a legende and a lyf 
Botlie of a carpenter and of his wyf, 

How that a clerk hath set the wrightes cappe,® 

and from these words Osewold the Reeve seems to grasp the very 
nature of the yet untold story, for he cries out 

It IS a synne and eek a greet f olye 
To apeyren any man, or hym defame. 

And eek to bryngen wyves in swich fame ® 

Why should Osewold be so knowing, and why can the Miller retort 

I have a wyf, pardee, as wel as thow,* 

unless these two be old acquaintances, and unless the Reeve realize 
that Robyn and Miller Imows what happened m Osewold^s — ^that 
IS, John the carpenter^s ^ — ^house one dark night some time before 
And if the Miller were telling of an actual happening, how could 
he have known the intimate details so well ? Could he, like Alice 
of Bath and like the Canon^s Yeoman, have played a part in the 
stirring events of his own story ^ 

There is one figure in the Miller’s Tale who might be identified 
with the teller himself Robyn, the knave of John the Carpenter. 
The Miller, to be sure, is addressed as Robyn only once, but he was 
thus named, significantly enough, in his own Prologue, when Harry 
Bailey tried to postpone his tale 

And seyde, ‘'Abyd, Robyn, my leeve bi other, 

Som bettre man shal telle us first another ** ® 

If ^Robyn the Miller had spent part of his youth in the employ of 
the carpenter, he could have had inside information regardmg the 
events in question. To be sure, Robyn the knave and Gille the 
mayde were dispatched to London before that fatal night, but 

references are to Cmterhur^ Tales i (A), in F. N Robinson (edj, The 
Complete Works of Qeojfrep Chaucer (Boston, etc, 1933) 

^ 3141 43 
» 3146 48 
*3158. 

®This change of name, one must presume, is matched by a change of 
locale, unless we are to believe that Osewold, though now of Northfolk 
(see line 619), had previously lived in Oxenford. 

« 3129-30. • 

3550-68, 3630-32 
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this deprivation, we may assume, ser^^ed only to spur on Eobyn^s 
subsequent assembling of eye-witness accounts not only from the 
protagonists but also from Gerveys the smyth and the neighebores, 
bothe smale and grete. 

The name of the carpenter^s servant is not the only feature 
which tends to support this identification. In the General Pro- 
logue we are told that 

The Millere was a stout carl for the nones,® 

and m the Miller^s Tale we learn (in reference to the carpenter) 
that 

His knave was a strong carl for the nones ® 

Furthermore, we are told of the MiEer that 

Ther was no dore that he nolde he\ e of harre , 

whereas m the Miller^s Tale, when hendy Nicholas has locked him- 
self in his room, the carpenter says 

Get me a staf, that I may underspore, 

Whil that thou, Rob3m, hevest up the dore 

No sooner said than done 

His knave was a strong carl for the nones, 

And by the hasp© he haaf it of atones; 

Into the floor the dore fil anon 

Those of Chaucer^s contemporaries for whom the portraits, links, 
and tales proved especially vivid may have been led to believe that 
Eobyn the Miller was none other than Eob 3 m the knave of his own 
Tale, and that vet again a narrator was portrayed as recounting 
events in which he had played an actual part. If Chaucer intended 
Such an interpretation, a further reason for the strange and 
splendid ire of the Eeeve is added to the pitiful excuse that he was 
a carpenter.^ 

Eobbrt a. Pbatt 

Queens College, Wew York 


«545 

•3469 

^• 660 , 


3465-66, 3469-71 
« 3859-63, 3913-15. 
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CLICHES AND THEIE SOUECES 

Eric Partridge^s Dictionary of Cliches ^ contains much interest- 
mg and useful material, but in his ^^Introductory Essay” Part- 
ridge runs into the common difficulty of defining a cliche When 
a cliche is defined as ^^a stereotyped expression, a commonplace 
phrase ” (NED) it becomes difficult to determine when a useful 
idiomatic expression becomes a cliche and should be avoided. 
Many of the phrases which Partridge lists as cliches seem rather 
to be useful idioms, far from outworn, and he omits many expres- 
sions winch are definitely hackneyed and ovei worked and which 
ought to be classed as cliches Partridge adds a few American 
cliches, many more should be added. 

In many cases, often using Benham^s Book of Quotations^ or 
the NEDy Partridge endeavors to give the first or an early instance 
of the occurrence of the clich4, before giving the approximate date 
of the period during which that expression has been a clich4. He 
remarks (^^Introductory Essay,” p 8) ^^The English quotation 
cliches are numerous Many from the Bible have become so 
encrusted in the language that we remember they are Bibli- 
cal only because of the archaic phraseology” Partridge himself 
omits or IS unaware of the Biblical sources of many of the cliches 
m his Dictionary and seems to have missed the probable sources 
of a number of others* I have noted the following (P =# Part- 
ridge, B «= Benham, S — Stevenson) ; ® 

F. 18, ((*5) man to man P. gives as date “late c 19-20” But cf. 
Burns “ That man to man the world o’er/ shall hrithers be for a/ that ” 

P 19, as yc sov?, so also shall ye reap P's allusion to a phrase of Cicero 
and to ^^By their fruits ye shall know them” {Matthew 7, 16) ignores 
Qalatiam 6, 7 which is very much closer, 

P 26, heUeiye it or not P mentions a theatrical entertainment of this 
title in England, 1939-40 George Eipley's syndicated feature under this 
title in many Ameiican newspapers is much older 
P 26, belted earl P dates this “mid c 19-20” But cf. Burns' “belted 
Icnight ” in “A Man's a Man for A' That ” 


^ Partridge, A JOwhonary of Cliohh (London, 1940 j second edition, 
revised, 1941), 

» Benham, A Book of Quotations (revised edition, London, 1936)^ 

* Stevenson, The Borne Booh of Quotatiom (New York, 1937). 
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P 30, blow hot and 6old P mentions a passage in Plautus B(884a) 
compares "soon hot, soon cold*^ Much more probably Biblical {Revela- 
tion 3, 15 16) 

P 32, hounden duty from the Communion Service ’’ of the English 
Book of Common Prayer 

P 33, hrave and fair P refers this to- " the quotation clich4 ‘ faii^ 
women and brave men ' But Dryden^s None but the brave deserve the 
fair ” from "Alexander’s Feast ” was well known before this 
P 34, broken reed perhaps Isaiah 42, 3, Matthew 12, 20, Bsseh 29, 6, 7 
P 37, po about one’s business perhaps Luke 2, 49 
P 73, eiDperto crede P says "from the eoop&tto crede of Antonms de 
Avena and Robert Burton” (B574a), but the original is more likely 
Vergil’s e'Eperto credite {Aeneid xi, 283) which is referred to in B 

P 82, fons et origo P and B refer this to the " proverbial fona et origo 
mall ” Cf Florus i, 41, sentence 12 fons et omgo 
P. 92, Cod and Mammon Matthew 6, 24, Luke 16, 13 
P 111, I would not touch it with a barge-pole Cf the American ’"T 
would not touch it with a ten-foot pole ” 

P 141, man amd a brother P says " Perhaps cf Campbell’s * Ye are 
brothers » Ye are men » ’ in ‘ The Battle of the Baltic,’ 1801 ” But also cf 
Burns, see above on (as) man to man 
P 154, noise abroad Luke 1, 65, Acts 2, 6 

P 160, on his own head be it Cf I Kings 2, 37; 2, 44? Joshua 2, 19; 
Joel 3, 4, 3, 7, Bzekiel 33, 4, Psalms 7, 16, Acts 18, 6 
P 168, peace in our time from " Morning Prayer ” in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer 


P 175, principalities and powers P says * from Titus 3, 1 ” But Mphe- 
sians 3, 10, 6, 12 and Romans 8, 38 are better known 

P 177, pursuit of happiness Jefferson m the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, " life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness ” 

P 180, guem deus vult perdete, prius dementat S gives the source as 
" a fragment of Euripides ” but notes that it is preserved m Plutarch as 
a fragment of Aeschylus He compares Lycurgus, In Leooratem 21, 92 
and Pubhlius Syrus, Benientiae, 479 and Sophocles, Antigone, 621 (SI23X, 
25), 

P 202, $m against the light- Cf "rebel against the light” {Job 24, 13) 
P, 204, smell of the lamp S lefers to Plutarch, Demosthenes, 8 
lucemam olet See S, s v "lamp” (1923, 14) 

P 213, steal someone’s thunder P and B refer to John Dennis and an 
anecdote of the Xiondon stage j but originally Latin and referred to " steal- 
ing Jove’s thunder”, cf Manilius i, 103 "solvitque ammis miracula 
rerum; / Bnpuitque Jovi fulmen, viresque tonanti ” (" He hath seized from 
thundering Jove his thunderbolt and strength”). See B, 47lb 
P, 214, stink m the nostrils of Biblical, cf Amos 4, 10 
P, 242, utter darkness, ct "outer darkness,” Matthew S, 12; 22/13; 


P* 244$ very present help in trouble P says " The short, the correct form 
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comes from The Book of Common Prayer” But originally from Psalms 
46, 1 

P 259, snare and delusion Romans 11, 9 is fairly close If ED gives 
Denman, 1844 (incorrectly given as “ 1894” in S, 1081, 13) 

P 259, tender mercies Cf Psalms 25, 6, 40, 11, 51, 1, 69, 16, 77, 9 etc 

Edmund G Berry 

Umuef sity of Mamtoha 


MELVILLFS ERIEND 

Most of what little we know about Melville^s shipmate and fel- 
low captive in the Marquesas Islands, Richard T Greene, is given 
us by the novelist himself in Types and its sequel or by Professor 
Raymond Weaver in his pioneer biography of the author A few 
bits of information dealing with Toby’s ” period of residence in 
Sandusky, Ohio, during the middle fifties have come to my atten- 
tion, and I propose in the present article to present the most mter- 
esting of these The source of this new material is a fairly complete 
run of the Sandusky Mirror from August, 1864 to January 31, 
1865, which was unearthed by Miss Naomi Lisle, of Eremont, 
Ohio, and which I was permitted to examine through the courtesy 
of Miss Dorothy Keefe, librarian of the Carnegie Library in 
Sandusky. 

Just when Greene arrived in the Bay City is not clear, but the 
Mvrror for November 6, 1864, contains a poem by him which 
mdicates that he had lately returned to Sandusky after an 
extended sojourn elsewhere ^ The next day the paper carried an 
announcement signed by him which stated that on that day he 
assumed the position of local editor, fully sensible of our defi- 
ciency in literature and unworthiness in many respects.” There- 
after he seems to have conducted a regular column in the journal — 
but for how long one cannot say Presumably he left Sandusky 
after a period of residence of unidentified length and eventually 
lived in Chicago, where he died of apoplexy on A^ugust S3, 189S.^ 

Sandusky Register for Jan 14, 1864, observes that ^^our friend 
* Toby * has once again taken up a position as telegraph operator — ^lu Lex- 
ington, Kentucky/^ and the issue for Jan. 18 carries a letter from Greene to 
the Regtsi&r written in Lexington. 

*Both the Tribune and Eeratd (Chicago) pusdished notices of his death 
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One gathers the general impression from Toby^s ” column that 
he was more of a literary fellow than one would expect an ex-sailor, 
ex-telegraph operator, or even a small-town editor to be Lite 
Jack Chase, then, Greene had undoubtedly endeared himself to 
Melville through his literary propensities So far as his religious 
opmions are concerned, all tibat the partial file of the Mvrror reveals 
IS that he was " not a member of any religious body,^^ although he 
encouraged the foundmg of a branch of the Y M* C. A. m 
Sandusl^*^ 

The expectation that the novice local-editor with a column to 
fill regularly would mdulge occasionally in autobiographical remi- 
niscence IS amply gratified by the facts. For example, m the issue 
for January 1855, he editorialized on the Galapagos Islands 
as a desirable acquisition to further the activities of the whalmg 
fleet and mentioned his visit there in 1841. Agam, he remarked- 
" Nantucket, that island of blubber, oil and spermaceti, has recently 
been lighted with gas, a bad example, surely, for whalers to set^^, 
and in another issue he recalled 

We had a shipmate once, whom we named Jack Nastyface,” from the 
fact that his face was as rough as a MacAdemized [s^<J3 road The first 
time that we crossed the equator in the Pacific, ** Jack ” was at the mast 
head looking out for whales As soon as eight bells ” were struck, and 
*^Jack” was relieved, he was informed that we had crossed the line 
‘'Jack” never would be behind anybody in intelligence “The devil we 
did* ” says “Jack” “Can’t ye tell us some news? didn’t I see it as well 
as you did, and better too? wasn’t I aloft? I saw the line before ^any 
man aboard ” * 

It is clear, too, that Toby lectured in Sandusky and elsewhere 
on his adventures in the South Seas, but thus far no full report of 
his lecture has been discovered*^ 

in their issues for August 25 He was apparently survived by his wife, 
Mary J Greene, and a son Herman M. 

® Issue for Jan 18, 1865. 

* Jan 13, 1855 The sentence dealing with Nantucket appears in the 
number for Dec 22, 1864 

®The Sandusky Register^ in its issue for Feb 12, 1855, announced his 
lecture topic as “ Typee; or Life in the South Pacific” On Feb. 16, 1855, 
he lectured at Fremont, on Feb 17 at Toledo The Register for March 8, 
1856, earned the following 

“Toby” is now gone last on a lecturing tour. He gave the people 
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It IS apparent that Greene was very proud of his association with 
Melville, for he spoke of himself as Toby of Typee,’^ ® and in his 
column for December 7, 1864, he referred to Melville, The entire 
passage is here reprinted 

The following, which we clip from the Oh%o State Journal, calls to mind 
scenes long past, and almost forgotten We were Heim an Melville’s com- 
panion in his adventure on the Marquesas, and well do we remember the 
effect, the magnificent sceneiy of Hukahiva had upon our young mind 

If Melville in his ‘‘Typee” romanced, he is to be pardoned, for when 
we entered that bay, and saw its almost unearthly beauties break, as if by 
magic, on our bewildered eyes — the smooth suiface of that lovely sheet of 
water, undisturbed save by some tiny canoe, as it shot forth from a fairy 
cavern, half concealed by the luxuriant foliage winch hung in graceful 
festoons from the rocks above, we too were seized with the romantic ^ 

In ^^Toby^s^^ column for December 36, 1864, there appears a 
letter which may also have a Melville connection. Toby writes 

The follovung letter, which we received from an old friend in New 
York, will call to mind a whimsical production of ours, which was pub- 
lished in the Mvrror some time since We often see our lucubiations in 
sheets of greater pretensions than our own, and not always accompanied 
with the usual credit 

New York, Dec 20. 

Dear Toby — ^Have you seen Graham for January, yet? Of course you 
have; and I presume you have already graced your columns with the usual 
" splendid number ” — ** finest yet — ^and all those other stereotyped 
phrases which lie in galleys ready for use on such occasions But, perhaps, 
you are ready to inquire — ^what of all this? Why not ask if I have seen 
Godey, or Peterson, or Putnam, or any of the others? Well, I will tell 
you why. About the 1st of this present month I read in the Sandusky 


of Elyria his ** Typee ” on Tuesday evening The Lorain Argus thus 
speaks of it* 

The lecture, last evening, by R T Greene, Esq, was one of deep 
and thrilling interest Mr Greene is an easy speaker, and has tn 
dently traveled to some purpose — ^his lecture evinces that he has 
improved the opportunities for observation, which his travels have 
placed in his way. We regret that he was not favored with a larger 
audience, as we are confident that an opportunity to listen to a more 
interesting lecture is rarely enjoyed by our citizens 
« Mirror for Dec 19, 1864 

^ There follow two paragraphs from a letter by an oMcer of the British 
Pacific squadron (quoted from the Oh^ StaU Joumd\ Dec, B, 1864) 
describing Nukahiva Bay and concludings MelMlle’s [am] gives 
a most interesting account of these Islands, althoug^h rather romanced/^ 
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Mommg Mwror^ of which you are one of the responsible editors, an article 
from your pen, entitled “Jeremiah’s Bream, or the Effects of a Thanks- 
giving Dinner — being a warning to gormands”; and now almost at the 
close of the month, I find in Graham for January, “ Mrs Boodle’s Christ- 
mas Supper, and what came of it — or, the Dream of White Kidde”, writ- 
ten by Von somebody and illustrated by somebody else Now, put the two 
articles side by side, and anybody with half an eye, and the smallest 
quantum of common sense, will be at no loss to determine where Vonkomm 
caught his theme, or Wunovem the ideas for his illustrations They are 
Jeremiah’s Dream with all its phantasies, [a long passage of quotation 
follows ] 

From these parallels, who can doubt the source from whence Von 
Wynkomm drew his inspiration When in his preface he tells us of the 
song that Lockhart sang, of the trials of Midshipman Easy— of the tale of 
Geneva by Eogers — and the other celebrities of the literati, why has he 
not the manliness to tell that the dream of the “ elegant Eglantine Arthur 
White Kydde ” had been all dreamed ready to his hand, a month before, 
by Jeremiah the Meek? Come, come, Mr Kidde, when you sing 
“ My brain was on fire, and I leaped on the floor. 

The old hall clock struck, and my Night Mare was o’er * ” 
you must have been thinking of the finale to Jeremiah’s Dream— of whom 
it IS said. 

“A terrible blow with a maul on the head, 

Knocked Jeremiah clean out of bed 
In attempting to solve the horrid scheme, 

He awoke, and behold’ twas all a dream.” 

Yoto Old Shipmate* 


No one can say definitely that Melville wrote the letter above, but 
it IS possible that he did so.® 

Olakenob Gohbes 


J>uke JJniv&rs^ig 


*No copy of the Mvrror containing Greene’s poem has been discovered. 
The contribution to Qn^ham^s Maga&me appears in the number for Jan , 
1855 (XLVi, 105-109), “'Mrs Boodle’s Christmas Supper and What Came 
of It or the Dream of White Kidde,’ written by Walter Von Wynkomm, 
illustrated by William Wunovem ” 

The reference to Lockhart is to The Bmg of the Old In Orahom^s 
(p 105) the “Geneva” is explained by the lines, 

“ Old Rogers has sung of that famous oak lid, 

’Neath which poor Genevra so snugly was hid ” 

*I am grateful for information concerning various matters connected 
with my study of “Toby” to Professor l^ymond Weaver, Professor 
Charles p. Anderson, Mr, John Birss, and the late Robert B. Forsythe 
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THE PUBLICATION OP MELVILLE^S FIAZZA TALES 

Prom the incomplete correspondence between Herman Melville 
and the New York publishing firm Dix & Edwards, a portion of 
the bibliographical history of Melville^s Fmzza Tales (1856) may 
now be reconstructed. Negotiations for the appearance of the 
volume were evidently well under way at the time the following 
letter, hitherto unpublished, was written * 

Pittsfield Peb 16 1856 

Gentlemen — 

The new title selected for the proposed volume is The Tales ” 

and the accompanying piece The Ptazza*’) as giving that name to the 
book, is intended to come first in order I think, with you, that " Bartlehy ** 
had be^t come next So that, as amended, the order will be 

The Piazza 
Bartleby 
Benito Cereno 
Lightning-Eod Man 
Bncantadas 
Bell Tower 

In the corrected magazine sheets I sent you, a M S note is appended to 
the title of ^Benito Cereno % but as the book is now to be published as a 
collection of ' TaZes that note is unsuitable had better be omitted 

I should like to have a proof sent to me of * The Piazza ’ Please send 
by mail The blank agreements I have not received 

It was understood that the copyright was to stand in my name. You 
can take it cut, & charge the cost to me 

With much respect 

Truly Yours 

H Melville 

Dix & Edwards 

Publishers 

N Y.» 

As indicated by the letter, Melville had already supplied Dix & 
Edwards with copy for five of the six sketches in the volume. This 
was in the form of corrected sheets from Futmwfs Monthly Magor 
zme, in which the sketches had appeared between November, 1863, 
and December, 1866. The new title-piece, however, was written 
^specially for the volume, probably just before the above letter 
was composed; the manuscript note to which he refers suggests 

^ Italics Melvillo's. This letter is now in the Yale Oallection of American 
Literature, Yale University. 
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that he had at first intended reprinting the magazine sketches as 

Bemto Gereno and Other Pieces,” or with some similar title. 

The proof and the publishing agreement which Melville requested 
were forwarded in due course. The agreement, signed on March 
17,® provided that the author should furnish copy by February 20, 
as he had already done, and that he should receive a royalty of 
twelve and one-half per cent per copy after expenses of the volume 
weie paid. Melville returned the contract on March 24.^ 

No date for publication had been set in the agreement, but adver- 
tisements subsequently printed by Dix & Edwards announced the 
volume as m press ” by April 5,^ and later as scheduled to appear 
on May 15 ® It was May 20, however, before a copy was deposited 
for copyright, registered, as Melville had requested, in the name 
of the author.® The book was apparently not released to the public 
until the week of May 24-31.^ 

*A copy of the agreement, signed by Melville and by Bix & Edwards, 
with Walter Low and Mrs Melville as witnesses, is now in the Melville 
Collection of the Harvard University Library (Material in this collection 
cited here is used with permission of the Committee on Higher Degrees 
in the History of American Civilization, Harvard University ) The date 
March 17 appears m the body of the agreement, but a notation on the 
reverse side reads March 7- The latter date is mentioned by Victor Wolf- 
gang Von Hagen in his edition of The Mncantadas (Burlingame, Cal, 
1940), p. 115 5 this may have been the day on which the agreement was 
forwarded to Melville from 17ew York 

* See Melville’s accompanying note, printed m Family Correspondence 
of Sermon Melville, 18$0~1904f ifi the Cansevoort-Lans^tng Collection, ed 
V, H Paltsits (New York Public Library, 1929), p* 12 

^‘Cmterton, i, No 23, 353 (April 6, 1856). The booh was printed by 
Miller & Holman, printers and stereotypers. New York City, 

*Ih%d , n, No 27, 16 (May 3, 1856) In the same issue, p 8, the author 
of the column ‘^Literary Intelligence,” having misread the advertisement 
of Dix d; Edwards, listed three other works then in preparation as MeL 
ville’s ^^Correspondence, Omental Acquaintance, and Letters from Asia 
Minor The advertisement itself, however, presumably refers to a then 
forthcoming work by J. W De Forest, Omental Acquaintance; or. Letters 
from Syria (1856), published by Bix & Edwards, and not to projected 
works by Melville See the late Eobert S Forsythe’s review of Melville’s 
Journal up the Straits, ed Eaymond Weaver (New York, 1935), in 
American Literature, vni, 87 (March, 1936), 

* I am indebted to Mr Arthur A Houghton, Jr , Curator of the Bare 
Book Coilecrion of the Library of Congress, for supplying this information 
from records of the Clerk’s Office of the Southern District of New York. 

^See "*List of Announcements of Forthcoming Works/’ Ameriom Tuh- 
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A report on the sale of the book up to August 28, 1856, rendered 
at Melville^s request by Dix & Edwaids, reveals that the book had 
not then returned the expenses of publication, which amounted 
to $1,048,62. Of 2,500 copies bound, 1,193 remained on hand, 
260 had been given free to editors, and 1,047 had been sold at 
sixty cents apiece, realizing $628 20 The following letters, pre- 
viously unpublished, accompanied tlie statement 

New York August 1866 

Herman Melville Esqr 
Dear Sir — 

In reply to your favor of 25th j^gt we beg to enclose a statement of 
sales of Piazza Tales to this date, by which you will see that it has not 
yet paid expenses 

We published late in May, and business has been dull since that time, 
but 18 reviving with the opening of fall trade, and we feel the good influence 
upon sales of all our books 

The statement of Cost does not include any advertising or incidental 
expenses — We hope our next statement will show a handsome return 

Yours respectfully 

Dix, Edwards & Co ® 

The next statement promised Melville seems not to have sur- 
vived, but the fact that the same house published his next work, 
The Oonfid.ence-Man^ indicates that he was not dissatisfied with 
the handling of The P%zm TaUs.^ 

The above records are interesting as a revelation of Melville^s 
manner of dealing with his publishers, and of value in suggesting 
a date early in February, 1856, for the composition of the symbolic 
sketch entitled ^^The Piazza/^ The fact that Melville undertook 

Ushers* Circular, n, No 21, 306 (May 24, 1856), and Review of the Week/* 
J6id, n, No^ 22, 318 (May 31, 1856) Criterion, ii, No 31 (May 31, 1866), 
lists the book among *‘New Publications” (p 78) and gives it a brief 
favorable notice (p 74) Willard Thorp, Herman Melville, Mepresentative 
Selections (New York, 1838), cites three later reviews (pp cxxv, cxlv) j 
R* S. Forsythe, reviewing Thorp in American Literature, xi, 93 f (March, 
1939), declared that there were more than a dozen 

•The letter and statement are now in the Melville Collection of the 
Harvard T7niversity Library, 

• The agreement eovenng The Confidence-Mm, signed In Melville’s behalf 
by his brother Allan 6n October 28, 1856, is now in the Melville Collection 
of the Harvard University Library, 
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to reprint a series of magazine pieces in book form perhaps empha- 
sizes his financial difficulties during this period of his life for 
which so few biographical facts are known. 

Mebtost M. Sealts 

TJ Armtf Corps 


THE MEANING OF POE’S "ELDOEADO” 

As usually mterpreted, Poe’s “Eldorado” (1849) is a poem 
with an idealistic message, the substance of which is contamed m 
the final stanza : 

“ Over the Mountains 
Of the Moon, 

Down the Valley of the Shadow, 

Ride, boldly ride," 

The shade replied, — 

"If you seek for Eldorado* ” 

Thirty years ago G. Alphonso Smith stated his belief that this 
stanza expressed the imeonqnerable idealism of the poet and the 
idealism of the nation whose fame he carried into all lands/^^ 
Various subsequent commentators have echoed Professor Smithes 
exegesis. For example, KiUis Campbell considers the poem to be 
‘^finely emblematic of Poe^s own faith and aspirations",^ Marga- 
ret Alterton and Hardin Craig say Poe writes of the search for 
the golden land as the quest of human happiness in which man 
never tires. ^ Eldorado^ is ... a noble expression of the ideal 
as Poe sought it, and as all men, to some extent at least, also 
seek it";* and Harry Hayden Clark describes the poem as 

representing Poe^s ideality." ^ 

Finding it difficult to envisage the author of The Conqueror 
Worm " joining hands with the author of Ghilde Poland to the 

^ C Alpbouso Smith, " Our Heritage of Idealism," Bewanes Bem&w, xx, 
248-249 (April, 1912). 

“Killis Campbell, The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe (Boston, 1917), 280, 

* Margaret Alterton and Hardin Craig, Edgar Alkm Poe (hfew York, 
1935), 507. 

* Harry Hayden Clark, Ma^or American Poets (New York, 1935), 844 
Other well known studies of Poe, such as those by O. E Woodberry, Mary 
E. Phillips, Hervey Allen, Una Pope-Hennessy, Edward Shanks, and A, M, 
Quinn, make little or no attempt at interpretation of the poem. 
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Dark Tower Came,^^ I skonld like to offer an interpretation that 
seems to me more characteristic of Poe than those summarized 
above The poem was wiitten in the last year of the poefs life, 
during which he had moments of realization that the end was not 
far off and that it would be welcome when it came, ® and in this 
mood, I believe, he used the mythical Eldorado, suggested by the 
gold rush of 1849, to symbolize death, the land of gold for him. 
The route to this realm lies over the mountains of the moon and 
down the valley of the shadow The latter phrase is, of course, 
one of the most familiar symbols of the approach to death, and is so 
used by Poe m his prose tale, Shadow A Parable.^^ While the 
reference to the moon is a less evident emblem, it should be pointed 
out that in other poems, e g, Dreams” and "Evening Star,” 
he represents the moon as cold and unearthly, and in " Tamerlane ” 
(11. 301-206) her beams "will seem . . a portrait taken after 
death.” Hence one is warranted in viewing the load which the 
knight IS enjoined to traverse, not as a series of obstacles that must 
be faced if one seeks to attain the goal of the ideal, lather it is the 
pathway that ushers one into the Eldorado of death. The guide 
who directs the knight to this route is a "pilgrim shadow” or 
"shade,” presumably a spirit returned from the other world (or 
possibly, as m " Shadow,” a composite of all departed spirits), who 
has learned by experience that Eldorado is to be foxmd not in 
life but in death. 

Poe^s only other allusion to Eldorado, in verse at least, occurs in 
"Dream-Land” (1844), which land he describes in part in these 
Imes: 

For tile heart whose woes are legion 
’T IS a peaceful, soothing region — 

For the spirit that walks in shadow 
'T IS-— oh, ’t IS an Eldorado I 

The paiallel is somewhat dose, for agam a realm that makes possi- 
ble an escape from "the fever called ‘hiving’" is a land of gold. 
That such a philosophy of life, for poetic purposes at any rate, had 
seized the poet’s mmd at the outset of his literary career is evident 
from " The Lake” (1837), which ends with tiie following stanza. 

Death was in that poisonous wave, 

And in its gulf a fitting grave 


« Arthur Hobson Quinn# AUm Poe (Hew York, 1941), 618. 
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For him who thence could solace bring 
To his lone imagining, 

Whose solitary soul could make 
An Eden of that dim lake 

Poe^s thanatopsis, first and last, would seem to have been essen- 
tially consistent m his yonth the domain of death was an Eden, 
and m the last year of his life it was Eldorado 

Oeal SracKBE Coin 

jV'eio Jersey College for Women 


REVIEWS 


Norwegian Word Studies By Eiitae Hatjgek. Vol. i* The 
Vocabularies of Sigrid Undset and Ivar Aasen (pp 30, xvii, 
189, XXI, 157, XII, 78) , YoL 2 The Vocabularies of the Old 
Norse Sagas and of Henrik Wergeland (pp. xvi, 166, xvii, 
338). Distributed by The University of Wisconsm Press, 
Madison, Wisconsin, 1942. 

These are two thick typewritten (mimeographed) volumes, each 
of which is divided mto several sections with different pagination 
(sometimes lacking) The first volume is headed by a General 
Introduction (pp. 30) m which the history, the description, and 
the uses of word counts are surveyed In this part I miss a refer- 
ence to any of the several concordances or ordslcatter that have been 
published m Scandmavia, especially Sweden and Pmland, headed 
by L. Larsson^s excellent book Ordforrddet % de aldsta %slmdsTca 
handshriftema (Lund, 1891),^ This book is a morphological- 
lexical compilation of all words (in all their occurrences) m the 
oldest Icelandic manuscripts, so arranged, that one can count all 
the occurrences of any word, either m any of the works separately, 
or in them all together. Haugen smgles out Heffner-Lehmann^s 
mdex to the poems of Walther von der Vogelweide (Madison, 
1940) as ^"^the most meticulous analysis available,^^ but from the 
description it appears that these scholars have followed exactly the 
method adopted long ago by the Swedish-Pinnish scholars. 

It is true, of course, that Haugen^s word lists are not so much 

^Otheis‘ H. Pipping, Mdre yastgoialagens orclskatt^ Helsingfors, 1913, 
and A. Hordlmg, Ordehatten % BOdermanmlagens teqrtcodecs, Helsmgfors, 
1928. 
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related to these old grammatical concordances as to the more mod- 
em frequency dictionaries and word lists for pedagogical pur- 
poses, — of which he gives a list for the modern Scandinavian 
tongues. Haugen^s inteiest in these lists began, he tells us, when 
he was making a textbook of elementary Norwegian, but the present 
work was made possible through the employment of some 3-35 
WPA workeis. As these were^of very different quality, some errors 
could not be avoided, but Haugen has considered them too insig- 
nificant to be weeded out at the cost of a great deal of money and 
work. I am inclined to agree with him on this point, though it can 
not be denied that the work is somewhat disfigured by these errors. 

The exact titles of the following parts is as follows 

Part II Signd Undset^s Novels of Medieval Life, 

Part III Sigrid Undset’s Early Stoi les of Modern Life, 

Part IV Ivar Aasen’s Writings in New Norse 

In the second volume . 

Part I Snorri Sturluson’s 3e%mshr%ngla^ JSgtls saga, and Njdls saga, 

Part 11 The Belles Lettres of Henrik Wergeland 

Each of these parts is preceded by an introduction in two parts, 
the first being a concise orientation of the literary position of the 
work, the second dealing with more specific problems of style as 
reflected m the language of the writer. In general this Imguistie 
scrutiny of the modem authors tends to fix their place m the chang- 
mg tradition of Modern Norwegian with its two linguistic polari- 
ties: the Danish (to some extent native East Norwegian), and the 
native New Norse, rooted m the rural dialects, especially of the 
"West, most nearly related to the Old Norwegian and to Old 
Icelandic. 

The choice of ihe texts reflects Haugen’s desire to cut straight 
through to this central problem in the development of the Nor- 
wegian language Wergeland, the early 19th century romantic 
poet, stiU stands in the flounshing Dano-Norwegian period, with 
stress on conformity to Danish orftography and forms, if not pro- 
nunciation. Undset stands in the stream of that same tradition, 
later by a century, but influenced in two ways by the landsmml- 
movement, though she does not share it, and by the Icelandic 
sagas. The latter mfluence is made neatly dear by Haugen’s com- 
parison of her language on two levels* the early modem, and the 
later medieval stories. 

While Wergeland and IJndset represent the nksmaal, Aasen 
represmts the Imismfud which he created, so to speak, single-handed 
out of ihe material of the rural dialects with the Old Norse as a 
corrective norm. 

Einaipiy, for the sake of comparison» Haugen giyes the word- 
hoard of three major Icdandic sagas: Eemshrvngla, WgMs saga 
and Ej^ta. As xwial Haugen’s selection of texts is happy, and 
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that not only for linguistic purposes. For by giving the vocabu- 
lary of these three texts he has laid ideal foundations for further 
study into the vexed question of Eg%ls saga^s authorship, a ques- 
tion that had already been put on a firm basis by Wieselgren^s dis- 
sertation {E%gla^ 192?) and materially furthered by KordaPs edi- 
tion {hlenzh fornni ii, 1933) Wieselgren tried to disprove Snor- 
ri’s authorship of Egla by showing the differences in usage, but 
UTordal demonstrated that Wieselgren did not sufficiently take into 
account the changes wrought by later scribes, notably the scribe of 
Modruvallabohy who is shown to have abbreviated his text. Though 
this source of error remains, there seems to be hope that one could 
show by the use of Haugen^s wordlists a significant similarity 
between Seimshnngla and Egla as against N^ala^ which undoubtedly 
IS by a different author. 

Here I shall add a few remarks as to Haugen’s method and how 
the work has been done. His list is a typographical one, lumping 
different words in one count if they are formally alike. Thus we 
find the form er occurring 595? times in Hhr (Haugen’s a, b, c), 
1688 times in Egla (Haugen’s e), and 1881 times m N^ala (Hau- 
gen’s n). But no distinction is made between er, (he, she, it) is, 
er relative pronoun and er temporal conjunction. Of words 
occurring five times or less all occurences are given with references 
to page and line (HAr.), chapter and paragraph (N^dla), or page 
and centimeter from the top (Egla). 

For words occurring 6-200 times one reference is given to their 
first occurrence, but the number of occurrences in each work {HJcr*, 
EgU^ Njdla) is given in parenthesis after the word, e. g^fglUngu 
(7-1-0) a 204. 3, i. e. it occurs seven times in Ehr. (first occurrence 
in vol I, p, 204 3 ) once in Egla, never in N]dla For words occur- 
ring more than 200 times no reference is given, but the number of 
occurrences is stated. 

Haugen warns the users of his lists that he has not been able to 
eliminate errors, especially typographical, though he has printed 
some errata ^at the end of each of his parts Glancing over the 
KTorwegian lists, I have been unable to spot any errors More is 
naturally found in the Old ISTorse parts, the language being foreign 
to the author, and involving extensive use of accente unfamiliar to 
the typists. When these accents are found on top of consonants 
they are easily disregarded as prmter’s errors, since no consonants 
are so marked in Icelandic. The mistakes are worse in the vowels, 
yet, they are not too serious, smce accented and unaccented vowels 
are arranged together in the alphabet. An occasional d for the Ice- 
landic IS not serious for the same reason. It is much worse when 
a p is substituted for since p is listed after z m the alphabet* Thus 
we find %proUj ifprothr and iprdtt, iprotUr in different places, the 
first two are given as occurring once in Hifen, while the latter 
occur (6-I-i) and (74-1) times respectively. The coirrected num- 
bers win thus be (74-1) and (84-1). 
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In the letter a{a) (7% pp.) I have found 36 printer’s errors 
(only one listed m the eriata) . Of these ten involve a -svrongly pnt 
or omitted accent mark (') , m most of the cases this is plain from 
the pi seeding or following words, e g Astu for Asiu But it is not 
so plam ih.z.tAmU should be amU In other cases there has been a 
substitution of letters a]dlfr for sj&lfr, aleidis for dleidis, apyrja 
for spyrja, apyrr for spyrr, ar for ad, aigeirmn for atgevnnn, ava 
for svd, Apardjonar for Apardpnar, aptr for aptr Finally there 
are omissions or mterehange of letters allfolmennr for allfplmemr, 
Alpat- for Alpta-, AuSjarnar for Aitdbjarnar, avstanverdi for 
ausiamerSn, dpydutoT alpySu. In one case, I suspect a printer’s 
error in F J6nsson’s edition of Hhr (vol ii, p 150 7 alrmlnt 
for allrmUt), but if it is one F. J6nsson repeated it in his 1911 
edition (p 345 5) 

It is obvious from this that the users of the index must be on their 
guard against errors, and Haugen himself so warns the reader. 
On the other hand, I found no wrong reference, so that the error, 
once spotted, was easily corrected by reference to the texts I think 
therefore that the lists will be found to be useful tools in spite of 
their shortcommgs. 

The compiler deserves warm thanks for his energy in completmg 
this by no means easy job. 

StepXn Binaesson 


Wcdt Whitman • Poet of Democracy By Hugh l’Anson Faussbt. 

New Haven • Yale Umversity Press, 1943. Pp 330, $3.00, 

Among the multiplicity of books treating Whitman, it is a pleas- 
ant surprise to find one that sounds a new valid note. Fausset’s 
study does this neatly, deftly, if not always mfallibly. The author 
IS competent to examine in detail the nature of the poetic process, 
as he has already done admirably with the English Eomantic poets 
and others He illuminates tihe tortured ways of Whitman’s 
erratic method of composition. But on the whole, the present 
volume cannot boast the quintessential definitiveness that has chara- 
acterised this Englishman’s previous analyses of English minds. 
Fausset is not at home in America. 

A thoughtful reading of this primarily critical biography quick- 
ens one’s perceptions of problems in today’s world. But, in his 
zeal to mterpret Whitman for modem readers, Fausset sometimes 
lugs in comments that seem frank bids to make the book fi.t the 
contemporary audience. This “dates” it definitely and it may 
prove less lastmg in its appeal for that reason. A more objective 
approach, letting facts speak for themselves 'with a mmimum of 
personal coranent or interpretation, would probably have produced 
a more lasting contribution to Whitman scholarship. Yet no stu- 
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dent or reader of Whitman can afford to miss this well directed 
effort to meet the long-felt need foi a semi-scholarly, readable hand- 
book of Whitman^s life and works Further^ the present volume 
mcludes some material not utilized in the excellent earlier biog- 
raphies by Bliss Perry and Emory Holloway 
Usually cautious, the author does take one long chance in stipu- 
lating definitely that Whitman was homosexual, or possessed an 
unusually bi-sexual nature So far as known, there is no proof 
except inferences from what might be considered strong internal 
evidence Fausset adroitly presses this method of induction to its 
maximum limits, proceeding entirely upon the basis of psycho- 
logical probability 

The primary motivation of this review is to evaluate Faussefs 
work as a permanent contribution to essential knowledge of Whit- 
man It IS surprising to find this brilliant and experienced writer, 
meticulous in most respects, allowmg frequent slight maccuraeies 
to give a slip-shod effect not m keepmg with the general scholarly 
tone In addition to inaccurate quotations, there are numerous 
errors oi mistaken assumptions, such as the followmg, which should 
be corrected for serious students or researchers 

P 299 Mark Conway ** should read ** Moncure D Conway,” 

P 312 (Index) Mark Conway and Moneure D Conway are listed as 
separate individuals, but are really the same 
P 63 " No copy of it {The Freeman} has survived ” See illustration 

of a copy in the catalogue of the American Art Association, 
Anderson Callenes, Inc , New York, Sale No 4262, April 15-16, 
1936 

P 100 “The first edition of Leagues of Grass was advertised for 
sale in the New York Tribune for July 6th, 1856” Con- 
clusive arguments in favor of the Fourth of July as the first 
day of issue are advanced by Ealph Adimari in The American 
Book Collector, vol v, pp 150-152 It should also be noted 
that the New York Times carried announcements that Fowler 
and Wells, who handled the book, would be open July 4, 1855 
P 11 “The Whitmans were buned undei unlettered stones” Whit- 
man himself, describing the family burial ground, speaks only 
of “crumbled and broken stones, coveied with moss” (see 
“ The Old Whitman and Van Velsor Cemeteries ” in Speci- 
men Days)^ Joseph Pennell, in his drawing of the spot made 
in 1881, clearly indicates letters on the stones (see E M Bucks, 
Walt Whitman^ Philadelphia, 1883, p. 17) 

P 22 “Before 1836 was over he had left New York and did not 
return to it for nearly five years ” Whitman notebooks in the 
Library of Congress contain these statements “ I went up to 
Hempstead from New York 1st of May 1836,” and later, “ Came 
down to New York (after selling Nina) in the summer of ^39” 
(Emory Holloway, Uncollected Poetry and Prose of Walt Whit- 
man, n, 86, 87 ) 

P 17 “An inner division, extreme enough in two of his brothers to 
cause actual insanity, created in him only difficult moods” 
This statement, important because of its bearing on Fausset's 
fundamental psychological thesis that Whitman had a ^ht 
personality, has been refuted authoritatively by Frances Win- 


5 
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war m '"The Dual Personality of Walt Whitman,” York 
Times Book Remem, June 14, 1942, p 5 
P 138 “It [Whitman's famous walk with Emeison on Boston Com- 
mon in 1860] happened on a bright keen February day” But 
Whitman did not go to Boston until March 15 of that year, and 
wrote to Abby 3VI Price about his visit with Emerson, saying 
that it occurred immediately after the middle of March See 
C J Furness, “ Walt Whitman Looks at Boston,” Nem England 
Quarterly, i, 358-359 

P 198 “Whitman only recognized Lincoln's true worth fully at 
his death Later, indeed, he described the days following the 
disastrous battle of Bull Hun in July, 1861, as those in which he 
had first realized Lincoln's unconquerable qualities But, in 
fact, it seems probable that he still shared to some extent 
the average American's distrust of the President after that 
date” But Whitman wrote to his mother, October 11, 1863, 
“I believe fully in Lincoln” {The Wound-Dresser, p 129), and 
on October 15, 1863 he wrote to Abby Price, “I believe fully 
in Lincoln — few know the rocks and quicksands he has to 
steer through and over ” (B M Bucke, Walt Whitman, p 
40) Again to his mother, October 27, 1863 “I have finally 
made up my mind that Mr Lincoln has done as good as a 
human man could do I still think him a pretty big Presi- 
dent” {The Wound-Dresser, p 139) In a MS diary in the 
Library of Congress, Whitman wrote under date of October 31, 
1863 “ Called at the President's house on John Hay Saw Mr 
Lincoln standing, talking with a gentleman, apparently a dear 
friend His face and manner have an expression inexpressibly 
sweet — one hand on his friend's shoulder, the other holding hia 
hand I love the President personally” 

Other corrections have been suggested in 0 J Furness, “He 
Heard America Singing,” Saturday Remem of Literature, July 
18, 1942, pp 6 7 Also in New England Quarterly, September, 
1942, pp 557-560 

MoreoTer, sources are seldom cited, so that the usefulness of the 
book as a standard reference vork is limited 
In spite of deficiencies from the standpoint of pure scholarship, 
however, Eausset is to he congratulated for providing what is dis- 
tressingly rare in these days a balanced mental ration We see 
Whitman the man and Whitman the poet “in the round.” The 
author clearly delineates Whitman’s limitations, which are suffi- 
ciently obvious, though their psychological and esthetic explana- 
tion ]bas not always been handled so cleaily or so cleverly by other 
analysts. At the same time we are given a grateful picture of the 
genius that would admit no compromise with the consecrated goal 
to “ make the works ” It would be hard to produce a more movmg 
re-vivification of the spirit of Walt Whitman for the contemporary 
lay-reader than that offered by Mr. Eausset. 

OLiraoiT Joseph Fueness 

« 


New England Oonsermtory 
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Thralmna. The Dmry of Mrs Hester Lynch Thrale {Later Mrs 
Piozz%) 1776-1809 Edited by Kathaeinb C BALDEESTOisr. 
Oxford The Clarendon Press [ITew York Oxford University 
Press] 3 1942. 2 vols , pp xxxvi + 1192. $15 00, 

In the course of filling six volumes of manusciipt with a personal 
record which is somethmg between a journal and a commonplace 
book Hester Thrale repeatedly speculated upon the probable destiny 
of her farrago/’ seemmg to hesitate between the hope and the 
fear of its ultimate publication It is ceitain that she never fore- 
saw anythmg like its appearance in two handsome volumes from 
the distinguished press of Johnson’s university, edited by a scholar 
of her own sex with a devotion suitable to a work of serious liter- 
ture, and provided with an index (a good one) of ninety-one pages. 
One would like to have her own mock review of Thmlmia m the 
vein of those which she wrote for her own Letters to and from 
Dr. Johnson and Retrospection It might serve to keep an earnest 
modern reviewer from being too earnest, even on subjects 
Johnsonian 

The general character of Thraliana has long been well known, 
and its contents have been intensively, if not extensively, quarried, 
by the author herself for her Anecdotes, by Hayward for his Anto- 
hiography. Letters, and Literary Remains of Mrs Piozzi {Thrale), 
and by Hughes for Mrs Piozzi's Thrahana Although the pre- 
viously published excerpts amount to less than a fourteenth of the 
original, they have been cunnmgly chosen, and the Johnsonian 
reader, at least, who picks up these volumes rejoicmg an the promise 
of their weight is bound to feel some disappointment that they do 
not yield him more that is new The avowed Thralian, however, 
or the confirmed relisher of diaries will have no cause for complamt. 
The book will keep him for thirly-three years in the mtimate com- 
pany of a woman who made an art of being good company for two 
husbands, for their friends and her own, and, what a Johnson 
could never achieve, for herself. 

Thraliana has the advantage over most regular diaries that the 
entries are seldom the result of mere habit or sense of dufy and 
the advantage over most commonplace books that the anecdotes, 
jests, verses, and what not are usually set in a context of personal 
feeling and first-hand experience. The defects of its narrative 
thread are of less account now that it can be read with Mr. J. L. 
Clifford’s biography at the elbow, and that is how it should be read. 
Boswell’s Life at the other elbow is taken for granted. 

The limitations of Mrs. Thrale’s learning and literary judgment 
are here fully displayed. Some of the puns and witticisms which 
she thought worth recording are sad stuff mdeed, and the occasional 
and other verses from her own and her acquaintances’ pens, if 
segregated into an anthology, would make a volume appropriate 
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foT shelving with the Florence Miscellany Her continual ventures 
into etymological coniecture aie at fiist amusing and then weari- 
some in their amateurishness Her zeal in finding literal y 
sources is o£ten on the same unciitical level There is only too 
much evidence of her inaccuracy in small details Her eriant style 
with its armory of dashes and ampersands will vex the orderly in 
almost every entry of any length In short, she is consistentlv 
unscholarly,^^ to apply a word of great usefulness in damning a 
lively mind Yet there aie still not a few shrewd comments on 
curient literature, as when she calls The Mysteries of Udolpho as 
like Macbeth as Pepper-Mint Water to good Brandy or remarks 
in August, 1808 

The fashionable Poetry of Southey and Scott will fall into Decay — 
Madoc and Thalaba, Teviot Dale and Maimion depend too much on their 
Colouring In a bundled Years People will wondei why they were so 
admired — 

But Thraliana is primarily a book about people and about human 
nature. It is the authoi^s way to follow a particulai anecdote with 
a general remaik on the quality of mmd oi chaiaetei which it 
betrays Theie is less gossip in the narrowei sense than might be 
expected, less ceitainly than some readeis would like, there is little 
matter that is recognizably spiteful and much that is clearly mag- 
nanimous The author records the receipt of Baretti^s insulting 
letter on her marriage with less indignation than it deserved (m the 
same passage she mexely calls Johnson^s famous letter rough) ^ and 
concludes calmly, ^^but I thmk the man is fit for Bedlam Nor 
could one ask a moie sensible attitude toward the flirtation of 
Sophia Streatfeild and Henry Thrale A comment (suggestive of 
Johnson) on Italy in 1T86 would make a fan motto fox much of 
the journal" Nothing is either as good or as bad as one heais 
it 

She IS an analytical observer of people, as the scoring of her 
friends in a table of personal qualities clearly shows She does not 
forget to analyze herself, and it must be allowed that she does it 
without mock-modesty, morbidity, or the anxious self-justiflcation 
of a Boswell In the crisis following her renunciation of Ihozzi 
there are some passages too suggestive of a sentimental novel for 
‘ some tastes* That they were not mere false rhetoric the whole 
second volume with its record of her devotion to the man abundantly 
testifies. Her defense against the charge of emptiness deserves 
quotation * 

Often have I spoken what I have repented after, but that was want of 
of Meaning, what I said, I meant to say at the Times & 
thought it best to say— I do not err from Haste, or a Spirit of Battling as 
People think I do* when I err, tis because I make a false Conclusion, not 
because I make no Conclusion at all. When X rattle, I rattle on mrooae. 
(37 Jam X789) ^ 
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Miss Balderston has annotated the text sensibly and adequately, 
without OYer-editin^ The Introduction is brief and well balanced, 
with a remarkable character of Mrs Thrale in a single sentence 
on p X Some of the notes are skillful summaries of previous 
research or controversy The long note on pp 810-11 well pre- 
sents the case agamst Boswell^s treatment of the lady, but slips in 
denymg the survival of BoswelFs journal for the sprmg of 1778, 
which exists, though unavailable, among the Eettercairn Papers 
The typography is of the expected excellence, but clearer differentia- 
tion of the editor^s footnotes from the marginal notes of Mrs Thrale 
would have been a convenience 

EighardL Greene 

The TJmversity of Rochester 


The Correspondence of Richard Steele Edited by Eab Blanchabd 
Hew York Oxford Umversity Press, 1941. Pp xxviii + 

$10 00 . 

Professor Blanchard^s task of collecting and editing the cor- 
respondence of Steele was far more difficidt and exacting than is 
realized by most readers, and she can be warmly congratulated on 
the results Her work is the basis for all future scholarship m the 
immediate field she has produced the first satisfactory text of all 
Steele^s letters and those addressed to him, she has gone to extremes 
in assaying and printing every scrap of extant material; she has 
annotated as fully as was possible, and has solved numerous knotiy 
problems of chronology and arrangement Her work does not, 
however, follow the orthodox pattern Instead of presenting the 
reader with one chronological list of letters, she divides her items 
into (I) general correspondence, (II) family correspondence, and 
(III) miscellaneous printed letters and papers. She prints her 
notes immediately after the text of each letter, she includes frag- 
ments and summaries of letters from auction catalogues and other 
sources, and finally she includes (m ten instances) letters neither 
written by nor addressed to Steele, when these throw light on the 
Steele correspondence 

The present reviewer has found his own knowledge of the days of 
Addison and Steele so enriched by the investigations of Professor 
Blanchard that he hesitates to mafo certain observations which will 
occur to some students of this volume nevertheless, the division 
of the contents raises once more the question whether there is 
any wiser arrangement than the orthodox single chronological 
listing. It is quickly apparent that any student interested in 
Steele^s literary or political hfe must read the family cor- 
respondence with as much thoroughness as the general corres- 
pondence " One may point to letters 212, 226, 2$0, 280, 282; S38, 
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334, 340, 364, 371, 374, and others, for illustrations of the fact 
that Steele's family affairs and public life were inextricably inter- 
twined The three-fold division of the correspondence may have 
its value to the casual reader, it certainly is an inconvenience to 
the scholar In the second place, the practice of printing the notes 
immediately after each letter, which appears at first an admirable 
innovation, frequently requires the reader to turn the page to find 
his note. 

The reviewer holds no brief for the lazy scholar , and he realizes 
that these minor questions of method do not affect seriously the 
solid accomplishment of Professor Blanchard Yet they are of 
some importance to future editors of correspondence, since it is 
almost inevitable that those who venture into this exacting field of 
scholarship do so without previous experience or knowledge of the 
problems involved In the main, the Editor has carried through 
her difficult task with competence and judgment. In its own field, 
her book must be regarded as one of the most important publications 
of recent years. 

Walter Graham 

University of Illinois 


Anglo-Norman Letters and Petitions from All Souls Ms 182, 
Edited by M. Dominioa Legge Published for the Anglo- 
N'onnau Text Society. Basil Blackwell- Oxford (1941). Pp. 
xxiii 496. 

All Souls Ms 183 IS au Anglo-Norman letter-book compiled in 
the first half of the fifteenth century. It contains forty-one peti- 
tions and four hundred and twelve letters. The majority of the 
letters that can be dated were written between 1390 and 1413 
While there is a wide range of addressors and addressees, the bulk 
of the letters fall mto three groups — ^those written by or addressed 
to the sons and grandsons of Edward III, the two Arundel broth- 
ers, and Henry Despenser, bishop of Norwich and his relatives. 
They cover, as the examples in a letter-book should, almost every 
subject about which one might want to write a letter. 

The work of Miss Legge as editor is highly satisfactory. She has 
shown a broad knowledge of the period, lare ingenuity, and incredi- 
ble mdustry in identifymg the many obscure persons mentioned in 
the letters. Her historical notes are accurate, brief, and to the 
point. A few identifications seem to rest on rather slender founda- 
tions, but the reader can easily reject these if he wishes. Heal slips 
are rare. I cannot see how Miss Ijegge gets Norfolk out of North’ in 
letter forly-two, but as the letter is addressed to the bishop of 
Norwich the error is understandable. 
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There is one question that should be brought up less as a criti- 
cism of Miss Legge than as a plea to future editors of similar 
letter-books WMe this volume is a veritable mme of material 
for the specialist m almost every phase of English mediaeval his- 
tory, few will be able to use it effectively The historian who is 
wntmg the history of the period covered by the letters will 
obviously read the book through The biographer can use the mdes 
of names But what of the specialist in a branch of history — ^the 
social or the legal historian^ To read four hundred and twentv 
letters for a few nuggets, no matter how valuable they may be, is 
too much labor In short a volume of this sort that contains 
material on every conceivable subject is almost useless for many 
scholars without a subject mdes. 

Sidney Paintee 

The Johns Sopkins Umverstt^ 


BRIEF MENTION 


V%ctormn Prelude, a History of English Manners, nOO-lSBO, 
By Matjeioe J. Quinlan New York Columbia University Press, 
1941 Pp. X + 301. $3 00 Readers of Sir Herbert Grierson’s 
Cross Currents in English Literature will remember how he opens 
the book with a reference to an essay that appeared in 1833 by one 
Joseph Poster ^^On the Aversion of Men of Taste to Evangelical 
Religion.^’ To Grierson the publication of this essay when the 
Romantic Movement was at its height was merely one more symp- 
tom of an age-old conflict that had been particularly acute in the 
seventeenth century, but Mr. Quinlan is able to show that Poster 
(whom, incidentally, he does not mention) was typical of an m- 
creasmgly influential section of public opmion in his day, and is 
part of the historical phenomenon which he has set out to investi- 
gate 

Mr. Quinlan has written a pleasant and interesting book, but 
if he finds the present reviewer a little disposed to be critical he 
must attribute the fact in large measure to his sub-title The book 
IS not a '^history of English manners from 1700 to 1830”, it is 
at most a history of one section of the populace and its stekdily 
increasing influence. It tells the story of the philanthropic societies 
and the Evangelical Movement, tracing their effect on manners 
and opinions. 

Americans abroad have often felt bewildered and hurt to jBnd 
their country judged solely by Prohibition, the Scopes trial, or the 
Saccho and Vanzetti trial. To take Mr. Quinlan’s book at its face 
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valne -would be to pass a similarly distorted judgment His Eng- 
land IS not the England of Fielding or Jane Austin, or even of 
Pendenms and Nicholas Nichelhy , it is a far bleaker place, obsessed 
by a much more rigorous way of life The reader needs some cor- 
rective to redress the balance It would be too extreme to recom- 
mend Byron^s letters to Lady Melbourne as an antidote, it would 
probably suffice to set the circulation of The Edinburgh Beview or 
Blackwood's alongside that of The Methodist Magazine or The 
Evangelical Magazine Other values beside those of the Evangelicals 
persisted, ^^men of taste,” for example, may eventually have been 
forced into a defensive position, as Matthew Arnold’s career proves, 
but they were never completely routed 

Two minor matters the annotator referred to in the note on 
page 205 is almost certainly the Oxford antiquary Philip Bliss, and 
is therefore to be trusted On page 246 Mr Quinlan has done a 
grave injustice to the renowned Mr Bowdler, he has either been 
misled into thinking that his edition of Shakespeare is the same as 
that which Bowdler used, or he has neglected to glance at the 
textual notes. Many of the excisions and inconsistencies in I Henry 
ly to which he refers were due not to Bowdler but to the editors of 
the First Folio, and were the result of the Jacobean regulations 
against profanity on the stage 

R. C BALD 

Cornell Unwerattp 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Rxjih Again Dr C W Kennedy {The JUarUest WngUsh Poeh'y^ p, 
H5) makes this statement "the identification of the poem with Bath 
has been generally accepted How strong is the evidence which supports 
this theory is clearly shown by Miss Hotchner m her monograph of 1939/' 
Miss Hotchnei ^ seeks to vitiate the theoiy set forth by me in ML2^ ^ LVt 
(1939), 37-39, that the scene described by the authoi of the Bum was the 
Homan wall and its adjuncts, rather than Bath, because she prefers to 
have the poem written in Wessex, (This in spite of the fact that OB 
poets were scarcely eircumsonbed in the geographical distribution of their 
subject-matter ) Her book abounds with errors of fact and inference as 
the fallowing random examples show 

Miss Hotchner introduces her reconstruction of the text with these 
words* "it seems advisable, before entering upon the analysis, to present 
the text of The Bmn, m its entirety.*' * The damaged state of the MS, 
makes this utterly impossible 

* Weasm And Old Mngksh , Poetry^ With Bpeoial Conaideration of The 
Bnm. By Ceciha A Hotchner New York, 1939, 

* Op, p, 9, 
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Miss Hotchner has not seen the Wall, Bath, or any Eoman remains m 
situ It IS not requisite that she should have, hut had she first-hand 
knowledge she would not have gained the impression that tiles are unusual, 
that the sooty structure of Roman heating airangements (at the Wall, 
occasionally still complete vith coal) is hard to identify or that Bath 
IS ten miles above sea-le\ el ® 

Her use of printed material leads to rather unexpected results For 
example, she cites (without comment or the slightest attempt at recon- 
ciliation) contradictory passages fiom two books in a single paragraph 
‘‘Hadrian’s Wall never for a moment left unguarded” (p 13) 
“Historians tell us that the muial gairison was once and again defeated 
and driven out of their strongholds” (p 15) 

Old English semantics has its pitfalls for our author Let us take as an 
example Jiringmeref which is a kenning and an hapa\ legomenon The 
meaning of its component elements is clear, but this does not mean that 
the meaning of the compound is necessarily the sum of the apparent mean- 
ings of its parts, e g garseog, and since it appears in a very defective* 
passage associated only with a fragmental y preceding word (probably 
to be read oddest and a single following word (hate), the precise modern 
English equivalent must remain at least speculative Miss Hotchner 
translates it in two difterent ways, herself, but feels that its presence m 
the poem localizes the scene in Bath, saying “ The rareness of circular 
baths, in Roman Britain is attested by the fact that only at Bath is one 
recorded” (p 46) There are other baths in Roman Britain to which 
either of her translations might apply Apsidal baths occur (at the Wall, 
for instance) and there are cases of two apsidal baths facing each other 
There is a pretty good round bath at Mumnlls, a photograph of which 
may be consulted in Sir George Macdonald’s The Roman Wall in Booiland 
(1934), facing p 72 The appearance of the word hnngmere in the 
poem does not identify the site with Bath, or any of several other places, the 
Wall included 

“ the poem tells us very plainly that a city is its subject hfote 
such expression as hurgstede (2), hurgrweed (21), hu7 get call (28), and 
hurg (37, 49) ” No authorities are cited for this simplification (p, 11) 
of the semantics of hurg, and the best would hardly support it Even if the 
meaning of the word were restricted in the way she feels it should be, it 
would not affect my contention that the poem refeis to the Wall and 
nearby structures There were cities adjacent to the Wall 

“If the Saxons had found no evidence of a military station at Aquae 
Sulis, would they have chosen a name with the sufc -ceaster’” (p 19) 
Haverfield and Macdonald * answer thus “In literal y Anglo-Saxon ‘Ches- 
ter ’ was used without reference to the Romans, or to any special people or 
persons, to denote any enclosed place, inhabited or meant for inhabita- 

» Op at , pp 51-52 “When we lealize that the Great Bath is fed by 
boiling water gushing forth from the ground at a temperature of 116** 
Fahrenheit • 

* The Romm Ocoupatwn of Bntmn Oxford, 1924, p. 213, n 
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tion Again let us suppose that Miss Hotchner is right Does it atfect 
the argument much? Place-names in -Chester are very abundant along 
the Wall 

Miss Hotchner feels that the presence of much Roman tile at Bath can 
be used to distinguish that site from the one I proposed Roman 
tile IS found very widely distributed in England and there is a large 
quantity along the Wall The great and complicated buildings were not 
open to the sky There is red plaster, in situ, in various places There 
was even a militaiy tile yard which stamped its regimental identification 
on its tiles ® Slate was also used, to be sure, but if redness of wall and 
roof IS useful for identifying what the poet was talking about, there is 
plenty of red tile and plaster at the Wall, as well as at dozens of other 
places in Britain 

this connection note the evidence presented by another station in 
Herben^s list, Benwell (Condeicum) In mentioning this he greatly weak- 
ens his own case, for here were found in 1706 coins and treasure which had 
remained buried from the time of Marcus Aurelius How, then, would the 
Anglo Saxon poet have seen them’ Logical leasomng (sic) and a mere 
superficial knowledge of human nature prompt the question If they had 
been exposed in the eighth century, would greedy and curious hands have 
pemitted them to remain untouched through ten long centuries ’ ( p 

21 ) I, of course, did not say that the Anglo Saxon poet had seen them 
“If Mr Herben is to convince his readeis that the architectural details 
of the poem are appiopriate to Hadiian’s Wall, he will have to produce a 
better illustration than the bridge of Chollerford, for nowhere is a bridge 
mentioned” (p 32) Nothing is offered from Bath to illustrate the 
unusual type of construction specified in 11 19 and 20 of the poem Ghol- 
lerford Bridge fulfills the requirements. Until a better alternative is 
presented, we may continue to suggest that the poet does mention and 
does describe a bridge, Chollerfoid Budge 
I have already stated that tnese are but landom examples Tlie adept 
will find a great many more which I have passed ovei 
We are reduced by the nature of the problem to conjecture, in this 
matter. It may be that the poet had another site in mind when he com- 
posed his haunting verses, possibly (as I suggested in my original article) 
Bath, but the person who will demonstrate this must use other and better 
methods and skills than those of Miss Hotchner, foi nothing that she has 
brought forth in any way necessitates a modification of my statement 
that the Wall and adjacent structures fulfill every lequirement of the 
poem and that as one who has often visited both sites, I cannot feel other- 
wise than that the poet was writing about the nearer and infinitely more 
impressive rum 

Stephen J Hebben 

Bryn M<mr College 


* “ I have been unable to find even the slightest reference to signifi- 
cant roof remains along the northern Border.” (Miss Hotchner, op oit, 
p, 34.) See Arch. Ael 1927, p 183, inter alia 
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LATIN -ct- > OLD FEENCH it 

Examples of this change appear m LLat 'faktu factum, ‘nokfce 
nocUm, fruktu fructum, which become OEr fait (Er. fa%t), nyit 
(Fr. nmt), fryit (Er frmt). There are some points relating to 
the physiological patterns that still remam vague. 

A table presentmg the solutions offered by several Imguists will 
make this clear. They are derived from the following sources, 
arranged in the chronological order of the latest references here 
quoted for each author — 

(1) K Nyxop, Qrammatre hi$t<ynque de la langm frangmse, vol 1, 
Copenhague^ 1890 (2) G Grober, Grundrtss der romanwhen Philologies, 

vol 1, Strassburg, 1904.-6 (3) P E Guameno, Fonologta rommm, 

Milano, 1918 (4) W Meyer-Lubke, Eistonsohen GrammaUh der framo- 

sisohen Sprache^S, vol 1, Heidelberg, 1913, *Die Gruppe ct* Zeitschnft 
fwr 't omamsche Philologie, 1^27 (5) E BovLTQiez, Pliments de Unguistigm 
romaneS, Pans, 1930 (6) Scbwan-Belirens, Brammavre de Vancien frmgcm, 
part 1 (Blocli), Leipzig, 1932 (7) F Brunot, Sistovre de la langue frmir 

gaise, vol. 1, Pans, 1933 (8) M K Pope, From Lailm to Modem French, 

Manchester, 1934 (9) A. Bauzat, Bietovre de la Imgue frangaiee, Pans, 
1930 (10) M Grammont, TrmU de phonStique, Pans, 1933, review of 

Danzat’s Tableau, Le frangais moderne, 1939 

The different stages, as premised by each of these, are here shown. 
The symbol O' is used for fricative 3 Eoman characters here and 
elsewhere represent IPA transcription, based upon the opmion of 
competent scholars. 



kfc ct 

kt 

ct 

xt 

efc St 

tt t jt 

Jt 

i't 

1 . Kyrop 

kt 







it 

2. Grober 

kt 





tt t 


it 

es 

3. Gnameno 

kt 



xt 

st 



It 

4 . Meyer-Ifub. 

kt 

kt 

ct 





it 

5. Bourciez 

kt 



xt 



Jt 

it 
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6 Sch-Beh. 

kt 



Jt 

it 

7 Brunot 

kt 



Jt 

it 

8 Pope 

kt 

xt 

St 

Jt 

it 

9. Dauzat 

kt 

xt 


3i 

it 

10. Grammont 

kt ct 



jt Jt 

it 


The attempt to explain the gradnation of this phonetic change 
IS made by seven of these scholars, viz. Grober, Guarnerio, Meyer- 
Lnbke, Bonrciez, Pope, Dauzat and Grammont. These analyses 
show certam differences. Without prejudice to the order in which 
they occurred, when we compare the Latin ct with its ultimate form 
in Old French, these are the changes involved (1) a stop is lowered 
to a semivowel, (3) a velar is palatalized, (3) a surd is voiced. 

I. A stop IS lowered to a semivowel — ^The steps from stop to 
semivowel are stop, fricative, semivowel All except Grober and 
Grammont of the seven linguists quoted above who analyze this 
process, specify a close surd fricative, x or g, as an intermediate 
stage. For example, LLat nokte noctem > GE noxte, faktu factum 
> GE faxto. Grammont voices the stop and passes through sonant 
fricative to semivowel, saying of the sonant stop that ^il s^est 
spirantis4 sur place en un phoneme qui ne pouvait que se conf ondre 
avec y [i], dont il 4tait tr^s voism ^ ^ In the TrmU a similar state- 
ment IS made. The divergence here is that all except these two 
regard the surd fricative as the first step toward the semivowel. 
The evidence favors this, as has been shown by other scholars. 

Various devices were employed for indicating a post-dorsal frica- 
tive, 6. g Greek x and roman ch and h. 

(1) In Gaulish inscriptions the Latin ci was represented by x# 
e. g. m Bcxtum for Lat, Rectum The Greek had developed a spirant 
pronounciation by the second century A. D.® Such then we may 
assume it was intended to represent in Gaulish. 

(8) The British and Gaelic branches of Celtic also opened the 
k before t to a spirant, e.g Lat. ocio^ OIr ocU^ Welsh wyth uri0, 
Ijat. Tectum, OIr vecht^ OW rhmih yaiB. The Welsh 9 seems to 
indicate a previous fricative stage of the k 

(^) In Irish and Welsh the labial stop also was fncated before 
dentils. Thus >-pt- > xt/gt m the former and 3-9 in the latter, e. g 

^ Grammont 35S, Le fra^ah 1909 

^UUgar H* Sturtevant, The of Bre&h <md 77, 

Linguistic Society of America, 1940. 
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Lat. sepiem^ Olr sechiy Welsh smth sai0 Brngmann assumes for 
this an mtermediate stage of ft, which is logical in view of similar 
changes in Italic dialects, e. g Lat. scnptas Oscan scr%ftas, Lat 
scriptum Umhnan screhto ^ It is evident that the p could not 
have become a velar stop before it became f in the course of its 
ultimate conversion in Old Irish mto a dorsal fricative and in 
Welsh mto a palatal semivowel 

This change took place m a large part of Eomania, but mostly 
in Celtic regions Moreover, fncation of other consonants confirms 
this as a normal tendency, e g Lat pattern > OF *peSre, Pr pere, 
Lat npam > OF ‘rive, Pr rive^ but only between sonant phonemes 

Where did the surd fricative origmate^ The retention (tension, 
tenue) of the k is out of the question since this is mute The 
on-glide of the mute stop is usually sonant after a vowel, e. g in 
Eng. aet Fr mok moque 

What about the off-glide^ In English the glide is suppressed 
between two voiceless stops, e. g. in, actor and may be also m 
French, e g in aktoeir acteur, but not usually between words in 
French For example there is a surd interval between the mute 
retentions of k and t m chaque tahU, and this is the surd release 
of the k. It contains therefore an mcipient x or q, according to 
the quality of the elimmated k. It would be the msistence on, 
and fortification of, this k-release as the simpler transition from 
the vowel to the crescent stop that elimmated the retention, i. e. the 
closure, of the first stop. 

This, however, does not exclude the possibility of replacement of 
the k (retention and release) by a fortified surd on-glide, although 
this accords less with Latin and Eomance phonological structure 

This elimination of the closure was the more easily effected 
because the k here occupies one of the weakest positions possible, 
that of a decrescent consonant between a vowel and a crescent 
consonant. 

II. A velar is palatalized — ^The chief divergence of opinion com 
cemmg palatalization concerns the manner m which it occurred. 
Was the velar drawn forward by the dental to palatal position^ 
This, ISTyrop, Guarneno, Bourciez, Schwan-Behrens, Brunot, Dauzat, 
and Grammont favor by statement or implication. 

^Brugmauu, YergUtehenMe €hr0fimaUh 1, S15 
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Or was the dental drawn back to palatal position and did it then 
palatalize the velar ^ Thus Meyer-Lnbke 

Or was there a reciprocal attraction that palatalized the two 
more or less synchronously^ Thus Grober and Miss Pope 

Dauzat refers to 4’6volution du groupe ct en yt > it par Tinter- 
mediaire d^une spirante analogue au ch dur allemand/ ^ Grammont 
makes this comment concerning Dauzat^s remark ^Le ch dur 
allemand 2 4 tant une v41aire ou une velopharangale n^aurait pas 
pu devenir 3 , Le c devant t 4tait de]^ prepalatal, c^est a dire 
articule en avant du sommet de la voiite palatine . ® but he 

does not state on what grounds he regards the k as d^^a prepalatal ’ 
Surely ch is not prepalatal before t in German acht 

Dauzat assumes that the velar stop was fricated before pala- 
talization, xt should therefore be regarded as a step m the process 
of change He omits the second step, viz. of palatalization before 
replacement by a semivowel, but it seems to the writer that this is 
implied Grammont leaves no room for a surd fricative, which 
must have existed. 

It IS impossible to settle categorically the question which occurred 
first, the frication or the palatalization since there were no means 
of distmguishing a postdorsal from a mediodorsal stop or fricative 
Nor is it possible now to determme what distinctions were made in 

y, and x Greek and Tc and g in Latin, when in contact with 
velar and with palatal vowels, since the same letters were used in 
both cases Sturtevant concludes that these consonants were all 
velars remarkmg however ^ Before front vowels both c and g were 
probably articulated somewhat further forward, but there is no 
reason to suppose that the difference was important ^ ® He symbo- 
lizes these by k and g, which in the IPA are ambiguous, since 
they cover k and g m kud cool and kill Tceel^ guis goose and 
giis gees& 

S. bases his conclusion for Greek upon a statement by Archinus 
ap. Syrianum that k is formed with the arched tongue pressed upon 
from the back of the mouth ^ Such a statement for an isolated k 
depends for its significance upon what form of the phoneme the 

^ Dauzat, Tablem 23. 

® Grammout 355, Le fr<mg<m modemej 1939. 

^ Sturtevant, FronmomUon 90, 167-9. 

^Syrianus, Commentary on the Metaphyms of Anetotle (Kroll) 191. 
29-85. 
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writer had m mind To coTer the Tarions allophones of any pho- 
neme m a modern language would require discriminations and 
would haye^ no doubt, m ancient languages also 

In view of the later palatalizations of the post-dorsal consonants 
before palatal vowels m Romance and Romaic we seem justified in 
assummg that in the early Christian era there were at least as great 
differences as we find, for example, m modern French, Spanish, 
Italian, German, Russian, and English 

Kent goes further than Sturtevant He concludes that ^before 
palatal vowels (a, y) the palatal stop was sounded in Latin, before 
back vowels (^, o, u) the velar stop was sounded, but before a the 
consonant was made far less back than before o and % * * J And 
referring to the early inscriptions. Hence came the practice of 
writmg c before e and -t, h before a, q before o and ^ ® 

On the other hand it is certainly not impossible for velar conso- 
nants to persist m contact with palatal vowels and vice versa. 
A phonetic nexus that may seem difficult and discordant m isolation 
may form an essential and distinguishing constituent of a particular 
language, somewhat as certain discords may of a particular musical 
composition 

Thus we find in Welsh the velar fricative x after palatal vowels, 
e, g, in Jeix llech ^ slate, ^ gwiix gwich ^ squeak^ Spanish has mam- 
tamed the velar x before palatal vowels, e g. in 'xesto gesio^ xi‘tano 
gitmo In Russian the palatalized consonants may precede any 
vowels, e g in totke ^aunV ^ dozen, ^ but without more or 

less perceptible interglides such nexus can scarcely be mamtained. 
Moreover t, initial m the syllable, does not palatalize normally in 
Gallo-Roman. 

So we should expect the k before the t to retam its velar 
quality, and while we may at least assume that it might have been 
and probably was more or less palatal after the palatal vowels, it 
was not palatalized in this position, e. g swum y OF seh (Fr. sec) 
So it was certainly not at first palatalized after velar vowels, e g, 
in noctem^ fructum- 

It IS evident, moreover, that such differences of position as those 
for k after velar and after palatal vowels, might affect the resultant 
fncative. So that a prevelar k, e. g. in ‘tektu tectum^ might become 
§, and a velar k, as m okto octo^ might become x, as occurs in 

® Eoland G. Kent, The Bounds of LaUn 02 f , f , Linguistic Society of 
America, 1932. 
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Gtermaa in similar eases, e g in ligt Ltcht < IE lent-, axt achi 
< IE Dkto; 

The problem then is to account for the palatalization of x to 5 
Miss Pope’s conclusions are sound and complete She says ‘ In the 
inter-Toealic group velar and dental . the palatalisation of both 
elements took place in Gallo-Eoman by mutual assimilation The 
velar consonants were drawn forward into a palatal position by the 
mfluenee of the juxtaposed dentals and in their turn palatalized 
the dentals And further, referring to the entire group of 

palatalizations of k and g before all the predorsal and apical conso- 
nants ‘ These palatalizations all took place after the plosive velars 
had become fricative, e g after -kr- had become yr, kt, xt . . . and 
consequently it was the fricative palatal [ j] that was formed out of 
them . . ’ ® 

Phonetically the sinking and apparently anomalous phenomenon 
here is that the t, in the strongest of all positions, should succumb 
m any degree to the assimilative influence of the decrescent k, e g. 
m traotare > GE trag'ter. Such phonological anomalies occur not 
mfrequently to confound the phonetician Somewhat similarly, in 
Pre- Aryan any oral constnction back of the alveoles caused a sequent 
dental s to move back to an alveolar position, e g. IE ks > Skt. kj 
in bflakjati ‘he eats’, Skt. Jt> Jt in ufta ‘burnt.’ Even more to 
the point, a mutual assimilation of p and s to fj appears m Pre- 
Iranian, e g. Pre- Aryan napsu > Gthav naf Jui ‘ descendants ’ loc. 
The s has caused the p to fricate and a velar element in the p has 
retracted the s. 

Ill A surd IS voiced. — The third change is from surd to sonant, 
1 . e from § to 1 

The chief difSculty here is the vocalization of a surd stop or 
fricative All of ihe more recent studies, viz. those of Bourciez, 
Sehwan-Behrens, Brunot, Pope, Dauzat and Grammont assume an 
mtermediate stage of fncative J, but the point where sonance 
begins varies 

In five cases it is at fncative j But Grammont makes the 
diange directly from the stop c to j, citing Lat. lacnma > It. Ugnma 
as an instance of surd to sonant stop in confirmation of -et- > }i 
But even m Italian there are many instances of the retention of 
the surd, e. g. Lat, sacra, mpra > It. sacra, sopra. And especiaUy, 

' Pojie, From Latm to Modem Frenoh §8 S24, 310. 
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here we have a different setup^ since the surd stop in lobcnma is 
inclosed between sonants and has therefore no surd contact to 
impede its vocalization 

The mam objection both to g > J and c > j is that from earliest 
times the change was of the opposite character^ i e. a sonant pre- 
cedmg a surd stop m an intervocalic nexus became surd. For 
example g > k m IE jukto ^ harnessed ^ ptc., d > t m IE petsu ^feet’ 
loc Brugmann says concerning this phonetic prmciple ^Dieses 
Lautgesetz ist in alien idg Emzelsprachen lebendig geblieben.^ 
Its effects may be seen in derivatives of ^jukto, e. g. m Skt. juktd, 
6k. i&mTOy Lat ^unctu, Lith 

Lat, 6^ and It were regularly pronounced ps and pt, e. g in 
urlsy oihnmt Compare with these also Fr. optge obtunt^ apstene 
abstenezy with a lenis p — as probably also m Latm In Italian the 
stop was completely assimilated, e, g ot’tieine ottiem^ aste'neite 
astenete. 

English, to be sure, deviates more than the Latm and its filia- 
tions, e g m ob't^in obtain^ seb'st^m abstain^ but even here, while 
the retention of the sonant stop is sonant, the release is mute or 
surd, as it is also for the other sonant stops, e. g. for g in ‘baegpaip 
bagpipe. 

On the other hand, neither in French nor English does a surd 
become sonant before an inviolate surd For example, in sandhi 
z > s (lenis) before t in Fr ireize tables and d > t (lems) before p 
in grande porte^ and mternaHy when the s became z, the k became 
g, as m Fr. egzame < Lat eksaimen examen, and so too when the 
J IS pronounced 3, the k becomes g m Eng lAg‘3uuias Iwxurwus. 

But the change m question is not one of vocalization, but of 
replacement There is before the g a glide which may be surd or 
sonant, 1. e the sonance may stop as soon as the aperture begins to 
close, thus produemg a surd mterglide, or it may contmue until 
the aperture dimmishes to the fricative dimension, thus producing 
a sonant interghde. 

If sonant, its quality wiH be affected by the position of the 
consonant and before a palatal will be 1* This subaudible 1 offers 
a more direct route than tile g does from the vowel to the depala- 
tali&ed t, since it is less closely attached to the palatal position. 
It was reinforced, and it replaced the g 

Brugmann, Yerglmdhende Qrammat%h^ 1 623 
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It IS true that two or even three consonants occurred in some 
instances after the semivowel i in Old French, For example ts in 
pelts {poix) < picem, noits (noix) < nucem^ also sti in ku'noistro 
(connaUre) < cognoscere^ and nt in saint (smut) < sanctum, feint 
(feint) < finctum, pnint (point) < punctum But the i is in none 
of these cases due to the following consonant — ^as it here appears, 
VIZ, as t, s, n — ^and is not articulated at the same locus It could 
not therefore m any sense replace the consonant as an equivalent. 
It was remforced, and it replaced the g 
Similar changes occur m other Eomance areas Old Portuguese 
especially offers an instructive parallel and contrast. 

Here dso the k of -cU was attracted to palatal position by the t, 
fricated to g and then eliminated by the preceding i-glide, e. g 
lectum > leiio, noctem > noite. But contrary to the French the k 
was sometimes velanzed and then lowered to x/t> by a preceding 
velar vowel, unrounded or rounded In this case also it was replaced 
by the precedmg glide, but now the latter, instead of i, was a semi- 
vocalic tn after a, and u after o The familiar phoneme (rounded 
u), as was to be expected, replaced the in, unfamiliar as a pho- 
neme, since the xn and u differ only in their labial configuration 
Examples actum > auto, docium > douto 
In adjacent Celtic regions, also, the fricative stage of this change 
IS clearly manifested in Gaelic and British, e. g ekt > ai0 in Welsh 
‘perfaiG Lat perfectus, okt > oiiG in doiiG doctus, ukt > uiiO in 
fruiiG , fructus. 

It seems unnecessary to assume in these cases as inteimediary 
between the close surd and the sonant semivowels a fiicative sonant 
m violation of the principle stated by Brugmann Neither Guarnerio 
nor Meyer-Lubke do so. It isi also hard to see on what grounds 
Grammont can base his voicing of c to j before the t. 

Accordingly the formulae offered for the changes in question are : 

1. (pal, vow.) + ct- = kt > gt > g| > it 

2, (vel. vow.) + d- = kt > xt > > it 

These formulae might have been broadened to mclude g as well 
as k, and the other apieals (d, s, 1, r) as w*ell as t, but it would 
carry us beyond the scope of this article. 

They differ from all except Miss Pope^s in making the assimila- 

B, Williams, J^rom Mm to Portuguese 84 f., Philadelphia, 1938. 
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tion of the k and t mntnal and synchronous and from Mass Pope^s 
and most of the others in dispensing with the fricative 3 , 

The salient points of the change are 

( 1 ) The mutual attraction of the postdorsal x and the apical or 

predorsal t 

( 2 ) The suppression of a fricative by a semivocalic on-glide. 

Bowin’ B Davis 

Rutgers JJmversttg 


THE PAECICAL ELEMENTS IN INFERNO, 
CANTOS XXI-XXIII 

The atmosphere of these cantos has best been described by Voss- 
ler, Die gottliche Eomodie 11 , 695 seq, who characterizes it as 
^ farcical^ (^holhsches Lustspiel/ ^schnurriges Durchemander/ 
^drastische Situationskomik/ ^ Posse it is an atmosphere m 
which sinners and guards (the devils) alike, and even the two poet- 
wanderers, are for the moment on one level — ^all sub 3 ected to the 
comedy whose setting is a trough of pitch. But Vossler has failed 
to explain why Dante chose to msert this strange mterlude, unique 
of its kind, into his solemn poem, introducing thereby a break m 
the otherwise grim tone of the Inferno; he fails to show the ties 
which nonetheless bind the farcical episode to the framework of the 
canhca. 

As IS always the case with Dante^s artistic de'vices, there is an 
intellectaal 3 ustification for this respite granted the reader (much 
akm in tone to the atmosphere of relaxation present in the farcical 
scenes of the mystery plays — ^which, too, are built around the 
escapades of devils) this lies in the nature of the crime itself with 
which Dante deals in the three cantos Baraiterm (which is only 
approximately rendered by such modern terms as embezzlement, 
graft, low intrigue, misuse of power and money) is essentially a 
petty cnme — one of which any man may be ^ capable.’ Therefore 
do we have this levelling of sinners and their guardians • the de- 
linquents and the authorities are equally unheroic in their reciprocal 
attempts at cheating, those who punish m the name of the law, as 
well as those who axe punished, form one contemptible crew — 
above whom there stands out no great figure. Por Dante (w'ho, fay 
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his cunosity, has unleashed the not ^ and confusion, the “ drastische 
Situationskomik”) goes so far as to include himself in the farce, 
when for a moment he seems to resign himself humorously to the 
prevailmg atmosphere, as he 30ms the parade of the devils, that 
parody of knightly coiteges Ma nella chusa Go’ sanU, e m taverna 
co’ ghwttom one must howl with the wolves ’) , nor does Vergil 
himself escape quite unscathed, since he faEs a victim to one of the 
devils’ tricks. 

Indeed, this overpowering force of an unheioic situation, which 
stams even the noblest, is precisely the definition of the farce. In 
the purest examples of the farce (from its beginnings with the 
0 Er Gargon et VAveugle to the masterpiece of this genre, the 
Amcat Pathelm), no character is allowed to rise above the standard 
level of mediocre wickedness, no higher principle of a transcen- 
dental, or even of a common moral nature, is allowed to appear on 
the horizon with the utter ruthlessness of untranscendental comedy 
man is lepresented as singularly stripped of his suprahuman quali- 
ties — ^wallowing in the pitch and miie of his mfrahuman nature 
Not only do we see homo hom%m lupus (everyone cheats the other) , 
man himself is lupus, no divine grace shines through the farce, It 
has always appeared to me a great problem that the same Middle 
Ages, which elaborated the highest forms of mystic, religious and 
transcendental poetry, could also create the most barren and shaUow 
picture of man. But to raise the question is to answer it in the 
vast hierarchy of human types more or less illumined by Divme 
Grace, there must needs be a place for the variant of the entirely 
God-forsaken.® 

^ It IS perliaps not too bold to assume that the idea of the ' not ’ was 
suggested to Dante by a verbal association* haratta ^riot' (the word used 
by his Vergil xxi, 63) — har<x>iUm ‘barators* The pedantry which is so 
often encouraged by the law of the conh ct/ppasso is, in this case, surely not 
mitigated by the suggestion of a verbal origin And yet it is still possible 
perhaps to sense, m the sentence that must have dashed before Dante's 
mind ('The barattieri must be presented in a barattaJ '), a trace of the 
innate against the sin in question Indeed the whole law of the 

cmirapptmo or talion is the result of a transformation of hatred against 
a personal enemy (who has sinned against one) into hatred against the 
principle of this sm itself, and from this hatred emanate Juridical and 
theological consequences 

®It would sedm, then, that our own time, devoid as it is of strong re- 
ligious belief, harbors a sentimental opposition against the naked harsh- 
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The farce reduces the low nature of man to a hopeless absurdum 
of futile low intrigue and bodily impurity, offering this picture 
with no relief for the spectator It is characteristic that Dante, 
when he quietly reviews (beginning of canto xxin : w pensava cod, 
etc.) the confusion of tumbling, sprawlmg bodies which he had 
witnessed and in which he had become unwittingly entangled, 
should have been reminded of the ^ Aesopian^ fable in which a 
powerful tertius gaudens or tro%s%eme larron outwits two small de- 
ceitful beasts — one of which Mis off the other. In this devil-scene, 
the parallel to the tertius gaudens is ultimately the pitch of Hell 
(and in the foreground there is parallelism of movements).® Here 
the ultimately triumphant force is that of Evil, It is to be noted, 
too, that Dante formulates the gist of this scene m terms of a 
fahle — ^that rationally prosaic genre which, like the farce, reduces 
all illusions about mankmd ad absurdum, in this the fable differs 
from the Tiersage (eg the Eenart epic), whose comfortably and 
naively sinning piotagomst, an anticipation of the xmheroic Pan- 
urge type,^ is not ^grace-forsaken’ as are the characters of a farce. 

Dante, well-aware of the kinship between farce and fable, knows 
also the fitting place that should be allotted to these m the hierarchy 
of genres. In this case, he has woven a farce into the contexture; 
but we are clearly given to understand that this comic scene, de- 
voted to the debased aspects of human life, is only an interlude . at 
the beginnmg of canto xxi he alludes to incidents che la mm com- 
medm cantar non cura (this is slightly reminiscent of the wilful 
de cuyo nombre no qme7 o acordarme of the great Spanish epic nar- 

ness of untranscendental farce (tins opposition may also explain wky com- 
mentators are so reserved in their appreciation of these cantoes note the 
exceptionally cursory " argument ” with which Grandgent introduces canto 
xxn) , we can tolerate such a theme only when sugar-coated — ^i e, alter- 
nating with ^ idealism/ as in modern musical comedies and burlesque shows 
To the degree that we have lost the fierce resoluteness of faith, we must 
adopt a sentimentalized approach to what Dante could look upon unveiled 
in all its €k)d«forsakenness and present without extenuations. 

® Orandgent's comment in this connection is as follows- 
The fall of the two grappling fiends into the pitch is a reproduction of 
the plunge of the tethered quadrupeds into the water, and their rescue, as 
they are hooked out by their mates, is a counterpart of the seizure of the 
fiog and the rat by the kite 

*Cf my article ^^Die Branche "VIII des Roman de AroK rom, 

1940, p 206 seq 
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rator), intimating thereby that the farce scene which is to follow 
may be considered as a whimsical inclusion — as a farcime (in the 
literal sense of farce) a ^ stnfSng ^ for his Commedia Moreover, 
in spite of their partial involvement in this scene, the two wanderer- 
poets cannot bnt stand aloof from the farcical interlude into which 
they have strayed Banters temporary ^ relaxation ^ was primarily 
benevolent, Dante’s guilt consisted only of (artistic and moral) 
curiosity* m itself a noble motive And from the first moment 
after he had entered this bolgm (xxi, 27 cm paiira subiia sgaglmr- 
da) to the last (xxiii^ 23 ho pavento) he depicts himself as 
frightened (as would be any righteous man faced with moral im- 
purity) , at times his fears are presented comically, but it seems 
clear that he is experiencmg a real terror of the defiling contact 
of vulgarity. His main attitude seems to be that he, the man, 
should flee from the vile (xxi, 25 Vuom cm tarda veder c%d 
che gh convien fuggire)^ and this the two poets manage finally to 
do ( XXIII, 33. No% fuggirem V%mag%nata cacc%a)n Heie the prob- 
lem of the artist and moralist who must see the gross reality needed 
for creation, without being caught therein, comes to a solution: 
fiight IS the only means for the preservation of his purity ® But in 

®The final escape of Dante from the wiles of the devils suggests to 
Grandgent^s mind “ a bit of autobiography In reality , , , as in the 
Comedy, he had a narrow escape from infernal machinations.” But if 
Dante had wished to introduce an autobiographical allusion, he could have 
done so already in canto xxx, where he describes the crime of barratry — 
for which he himself had been sentenced to death by the Florentine authori*^ 
ties, here as nowheie else was an opportunity to suggest a personal 
parallel Yet Dante failed to take advantage of this opportunity — ‘as an 
artist he purposely eliminates from his work all elements extraneous 
thereto This reticence on Dante^s part, however, does not seem to deter 
the suppoiters of the biographical approach 

And when they are so modest as only to include “ a bit ” of biography 
in their analysis, I am afraid their attempt will meet with utter defeat 
They single out only one aspect of a situation in Dante's life and parallel 
it with a similar incident in Dante's Comedy, without asking themselves 
how far this parallel applies, or whether an emphasis on the aspect in 
common between the two may not vitiate the true significance of the situa* 
tion in the work of art As for the first* how does the personal experience 
of the man Dante, who barely escaped seizure by the Florentine authorities, 
square with this scene in the Inferno where the barrators are ridiculed along 
with the authorities, and where Dante remains aloof both from the sinners 
and from their persecutors? And to emphasi2ie the 'narrow escape from 
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a pire farce, escape from the eddies of vulgarity is forever denied 
to all 

Another element in Banters peculiar adaptation of the farcical 
IS the theological justification which is introduced. Several times 
during this interlude Dante has taken care to emphasize the pre- 
ordained and providential m the devilish horse-play that is enacted 
the comical rSle the devils must play is willed by God. For, unless 
God so wills it, they have no power on man, Vergil is assured that 
he IS secure from their attacks 

" Credi tu, Malaeoda, qui vedermi 
Esser venuto/' disse il mio maestro, 

“ Seeuro gib, da tutU i vostm schermt, 

Senza voler dwino e fato destro’ 

Laseiane andar, eke nel c%elo S volute 
Ck’io mostri altrui questo cammin silvestro 

and m our scene the pride of Malaeoda is dashed immediately after 
he has heard God^s will he is forced to drop ins pitch-fork It is 
weU known that m Christian drama, the Devil, the power of Evil, 
IS regularly represented as a comic character, precisely because he 
IS conquered m principle by the Good (it is this optimistic trend of 
Christian dramatic art which is responsible for its basically un- 
dramatic nature ef Lanson, Esqmsse dfune htstotre de la trag 
fr ) In this epic poem, too, concerned as it is with the fate of 
humanity, the Devil has his well-allotted place and limit: the hues 
put into his mouth (xsi, 112) 

ler, piti oltre cmqu’ ore eke quest^ otta, 

Mille dugeato con sessantasei 
Aimi compie, eke qui la via fu rotta 

date the advent of Christas rule with mathematical precision (1260 
years 4“ 1 day + 5 hours have passed since the death of Christ, at 
which every moment the might of HeU was forever broken). The 
limit of the DeviFs power is set by Providence (xziii, 55) : 

Cke I’alta Providenza, eke lor voile 
Porre ministn della fossa quinta, 

Poder di partirs^ indi a tutti tolle 


infernal machinations ’ is to mislead us in regard to the real elements of 
the conflict to which Dante is given up in this scene i e on the one hand 
his intellectual and artistic curiosity, on the other, his desire to avoid con- 
tact with vulgarity Not only does the biographical approach fail to help 
US better to understand the scene, it leads to absolute misunderstanding. 
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Thus the farce introduced by Dante is God-willed, God-limited, 
God- 3 udged It has a definite place of its own in the Holy poem, 
to achieve which 'Heaven and Earth have collaborated/ Dante 
could shape the remotest corners of his creation protected by Divine 
blessing ^ 

Leo Spitzek 


DJECAMERON VIII, 9 GARAPIGNARE 

The word occurs m that hilarious account, full of gergo and 
obscure double meanings, of a practical joke played upon Maestio 
Simone doctor, who falls victim to Bruno and Buffalmacco and 
learns at their hands the meanmg of " andare m corso Those two 
inveterate pranksters have got their man just about where they want 
him 

n medico, che oltre mode disiderava d’andare in corso, non mollo mai 
che egli divenne amico di Buffalmacco, il che agevolmente gb venne fatto, 
e eomincidgh a dare le piii belle cene ed i piii be' desman del mondo, ed a 
Bruno con lui altressi, ed essi si carapignavano come que' signori li quali, 
sentendogli bonissimi vini e di grossi capponi e d'altre buone cose assai, gh 
SI tenevano assai di presso e senza troppi inviti, dicendo sempre che con uno 
altro cib non farebbono, si rimanevan con lui 

Fanfanf s note is typical of dozens of others in his commentary , 

carapignmam come que’ s%gnov% Parlare oscuro e forse erroneoj non 
avendolo nmn commentatore spiegato n4 dettoci chi diavol possano essere 
que^ e'bgnom^ n4 sapendolo lo indovinare 

Massera closes his Noia to the Seniton d’ltaUa edition of the 
Decameron with this comment on the word 

Salutiamo anche senza rimpianto una mezza dozzina di vocaboli che, nati 
da una sbadataggine di amanuense, erano entrati nel lessico per colpa di 
quella non mai abbastanza deplorata idolatria per le deformazioni dei testi 
a penna pocofila, trasioner^ gmd%G%o^ scmcUo, 'balco, hormna e pid 
straordinario di tutti, Timpagabile verbo ca/rap%gimre ! Questo h introdotto 
da ti [the famous Manelb ms ] e dalla vulgata nel passo di n, 166, 24, 
" ed essi si earmignavano come que' signori ” in B [the Berlin ms which 
serves him as basis for his edition! la quinta lettera della parola fu espunta 
(ed il punto di espunzione fu creduto dal Mannelli costituire la gamba di 

« On the well-devised farcical names of the devils cf. Bomf Eep, XWlv, 
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una p) mentre sulla quarta e su parte della qmnta ramanuense traccio 
segm che sembrano voler trasformare le lettere stesse m una m, ma non 
cost bene, cbe le due aste antenon non tradiscano ad incerta lettura un’ 
a, d^onde appunto caraptgnavano 

Finally Michele Barbi m his fundamental essay on the text of the 
Decameron (1927)/ in part a critical reYievr of the Massera edition, 
questioned Massera^s alteration of carapignare to carmigjiare and 
observed 

contro Tipotesi del Massera sta il fatto che noi non possiamo far 
denvare tutti i manoscritti ebe leggono caraptgnavano o carpig^iavano o in 
simil modo da Mn [Mannelli] sono molti e di vane tradxziom, e fra questi 
k anebe rautorevolissimo Pangino 482, cbe h si del medesimo gruppo di 
Mn-B, ma proviene dal capostipite per via affatto indipendente Non pub 
il Boccaccio, essendo qui in vena di foggiare nomi e vocaboii insoliti, aver 
derivato caraptgnare o carpignare (nel senso stesso di carm%nare o carmt- 
gnare) dal francese antico charpvgnver*^ o averlo trovato nelPuso per un 
ineroeio di carmtgyuire con carptre^ e se carmtgnare o carpignare dieono lo 
stesso nel senso propno, non puo averli usati indifferentemente anebe nel 
senso figurato qualunque sia’ lo credo cbe se il Massera vorra salvare il suo 
carmtgnare, sara costretto a pensare a una trascrizione del Decameron di 
mano del Boccaccio nella quale Pautore stesso a caraptgnare abbia sostitmto 
la lezione cb'egli Massera preferisce ^ 

3Now a very clear photographic reproduction of the passage m 
the Berlin ms where Massera claims to read carmignare^ reveals 
an unmistakable caraptgnavano to us. It may be that the original 
shows erasures which justify Massera^s remarks Fortunately how- 
ever the studies on the complete manuscript tradition of the 
Decameron have now reached a point where we can distmguish 
several other manuscripts equal in authority to the Berlm Ms 
And m every one of these we find the form carapignavano. In fact 
every ms. of the 14th Century has this except one, which has 
a variant readmg supported by no other s% gli facevano. Later 
mss reflect misunderstandings and interpretive readmgs such as 

si godevano/^ si rif acevano/^ si racompagnavano si cham- 

^ In Biud% d% filologta %taUtma, i, 9 

® Op G%t , pp. 49-50 Since we have witnessed Fanfani^s perplexity over 
tbe construction come que^ stgrbon, it is appropriate to quote Barbies note 
wbicb offers tbe correct explanation 

**Pereb4, nello stesso luogo, mette il Massera punto e virgola fra come 
qu^ stgnom^ Non abbiamo qui una formula cornspondente al quippe 
come coloro ebe ecc ^ ** 
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pignavano/^ One ms of the 15th Century has the form ‘^^scarpi- 
gnavano 

In the various notes to this word before Massera there has been 
little understanding of its meaning, instead there have been offered 
only guesses at a possible meaning (While it is true, as Panfani 
notes, that our story vn general is full of a parlare oscuro^ still this 
word can hardly be a case in point, occurring as it does outside of 
direct discourse ) But Massera^s reading cannot stand and we must 
face the form caiapignare. 

Its meaning and derivation become clear if, to the philological 
information which heretofore has been exclusively offered, we add 
the linguistic knowledge acquired in the last generation, i e the 
materials contained in the EEW and the PEW. In the first we 
find the entry (7663) : 

scarpindre ® 0 G1 L 5, 399, 11 * schaben ' 

Rum soarpina ^ kratzen,' engad $k^arp%ner ' zupfen/ mail soarpma 

* zerzaust ’ 1- PILUS 6508 sp escarapelarse * sich zausen ’ — ^Mit Suff W 

piem skarpenU, gen sli^arpentd, enga.d. sk^arpxVcr ‘ zeizoxisen^ 

The PEW s V. carpere^ i, 1, b-c, lists 0 Prov. carpenar ^ efflocher 
du lin,^ 0. Pr. charpmer (hapax of the 14th cent.), dial.Pr 
(e)charpi(g) 7 ier ^faire de la charpie, d4chirer, 6gratigner, mettre 
'en menus morceaux, tourmenter, chercher querelle, se disputer ^ and 
{e)charpvlhr ^mettre en charpie, d^chiqueter,^ and remarks on the 
suffix 

Bas suffix von b schwankt (’emr^ -mar, -%gmr, -exgner)^ Der aus 
gangspunkt ist sehr wahrscbeinlich nicht uberall der gleicbe Sicher ist, 
dass sowohl oanmnare (besonders im suden) als auch petgner an der 
entstebung des worttypus beteihgt sind c ist mit dem verbalsuffix 

*%Uer gebildet, das besonders in fendiUer in einem semantisch sebr nabelie 
genden verbum lebt 

Barbi, who mentions the Pr. word, was evidently on the right track, 
but we may be even more positive m our affirmation the presence 
of a Milanese searpindy Piedm. skarpenta^ Engad. sWarpiner-^ 
sWarpiVer, all parallel to Pr {e$)charpigner -%ller^ allows us to 

•Why -iJ-? The word is attested only once and then in an Anglo-Saxon 
gloss (cl Arch f lat. Lew %, 287) wbieb does not permit of any inference. 
I!he Romance reflections point as well to (0. Prov. mrpemr), as to 4- 
(Rum scarping) 
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assume the existence of an Italian (and Florentine) ^ (s)carpignare^ 
’^{s)carpigharey which would represent an ^{ecc-) caTp-%%{%)are (cf. 
also It canmnare^ carm^gnare, Parma sharminar^ EEW s v carmi- 
7iare) and an ^{ex-)carp-ilmre respectiyely. The scarpinare of the 
Anglo-Latin gloss is in fact nothing but a Eomance * ex-car p-inare 
(Meillet-Emout, Diet. etym. de la langue lai s. v carpo) — cl 
scoTucus = ex-coTuscus. For onr verb it is necessary to assume 
neither a formation of a loanword from French nor a blend with 
carmignare* Boccaccio has simply used a genuine popular or 
dialectal word which may possibly yet tarn up m other parts of 
Italy ^ The scarpignare of the 15ih cent variant shows an s- which 
IS in line with the forms listed above and serves to prove that at this 
late period the word was still understood. 

Thus, with a clear mdication of the literal meaning si grattavano 
before us but with no other example of the Florentine carapignarsi 
at hand, we can only depend on the context to define the figurative 
meaning which the verb must unquestionably have here Bruno 
and Buffalmacco are jubilant. They have ^ust brought the doctor 
to the point of seeking out Buffalmacco himself, and they can now 
gull him properly in their usual good team work. With the fine 
wines and fat capons and many other good thin gs spread before 
them by their very victim, they are tickled to death in anticipa- 
tion of greater success S% carapignmano expresses this content- 
ment Applied to this pair of mutual abetters and admirers, the 
verb IS surely reciprocal si grattavano Vun Valtro dalla content ezza 
seems to be the idea The standard grattarsi la pancia as an 
analogue helps to glimpse the meaning. Carapignarsi is probably a 
stronger expression (as carminarsi instead of gratiarsi would be). 
To make it reciprocal instead of reflexive probably added much 
comedy to it. One is remmded of a passage in Marot which seems 
to provide something of a similar situation . 

Ce Huet et Sagon se joueut 

Par esenpt Pun Paulire se louent 


* Cf meanwiiile Piedm c<irp4gn, carpdgn, Milan oarpdgn * ando ^ {" pro- 
priam ' rammendo/ deverbale di mil curpogTid ^ rammmdare/ il quale pare 
un derivato di cciwrpere, come fr a eharptgmer , , oon sense mut^ito per 
infiusso di mil pomngna ‘ agucolnare/ ” A Levi, Bh. eiim del piem.), 
cf. also Salvioni, JKe© d d%al rom v, 177 , Milan ca/rpidss * rapprendersi, 
cagliare, gelare ’ may be a *cmvtglmre 
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Et semble (tant ils s’entreflattent ) 

Deux vieulx asnes qui s’entregrattent ® 

In fact^ Marot^s s'eniregmttei seems to be the best possible gloss 
to Boccaccio^s caiaphgnars% 

CHAELES S. SiNGLETOlT 
Leo Spitzee 


BIAU8 mjE8 

Bloch {DicUowmvre Mymolog%qw), after giving the literal 
sense of the adjectives mms as ^^pris an nid/^ finds the modern, 
figurative meaning— perhaps relying on Littre — only ^^depuis le 
XV® siecle There is an example, however, in Godefroy’s OompU- 
ment from a thirteenth century manuscript, Chartres 630, which 
Godefroy wrongly identies as a copy of Dolopathos Actually this 
IS a fragmentary version of the rhymed Roman des 8ept 8ages, 
and our word occurs both here and m the only complete manuscript 
known of that work, Bib STat fonds frangais 1553 

Et dont n'est il bien fols nxais, 

Quant ille [= la pelote] giete et cort apri4s? 

Moreover, although these two manuscripts are of the thirteenth 
century, the poem itself is usually dated in the twelfth ^ 

That in any case the figurative meaning of even the substantive 
IS suiely as old as the thirteenth century is indicated by a pun in 
Adam le Bossu’s Jen de la FemlUey a pun which seems somehow to 
have escaped notice. In that play Walet, referred to as sot, heste 
and in need of Saint Acaire, patron of fools, keeps addressing every- 
one indiscrimmately as biaus nids,” whereupon the Monk, mock- 
mg him, uses the same expression — ^more appropriately — ^in speak- 
ing to Walet himself. Now the latest editor of the play, Langlois, 

** In the eptstre " Enpelippes, valet de Marot, k Sagon.” 

The Chartres ms reads. Bt dont n^est il bien fol ni^s / Quant il la gite 
et cort aprds Bee he J&omm dee Bepi Badges, ed Jean Misrahi, Pans, 1933, 
1 2447, and for the Chartres ms. Hugh Smithes diplomatic copy in MM 
HI, 1912, 1 286 The date of the latter is discussed by P. Meyer in Bulletin^ 
de BATMf 1894, p 37 On derivations from n^dm meaning child, see 
Ivan Pauli, M%Ue ** dma lea tmguea rommea, Dund, 

1919, pp 352-364 
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like his predecessors^ is content to gloss mes by and to dismiss 
the expression in his notes as nn mot de Walet ” But;, although 
the words ^^scBur" and ^^frere^^ were frequently employed in 
medieval French in greeting strangers, n%h (= nephew) is lecorded 
only in its literal meaning It seems clear therefore that when 
Walet says ^^biaus nies^^ the audience, who also heard ^‘^biaus 
niais {m* in this position had of course become open a before the 
thirteenth century), smiled both at the fooFs ascription to others 
of his own folly and at his impudence in thus addressing such 
worthies as Maitre Henri, the Monk, and Saint Acaire. 

Grace Frai^k 

Bryn Mmor College 


NAZI WD SOZI^ 

I 

Dafi Nazi erne Abkurzung von Natwnalsoziahst ist/ ist auch in 
der englisch sprechenden Welt weithm bekannt, viel weniger aber, 
dafi diese Abkurzung” gleiehzeitig als parodistische Eeplik auf 
das Jahrzehnte alte, sehr gebrauchliche Spottwort 8oz% (Abkurzung 
fur Sozialdemohrat) gepragt wurde. Fur jeden, der sich zur Zeit 
des Aufkommens des Nationalsozialismus im deutschen Sprach- 
gebiet aufhielt, bestand darin der Witz des Wortes. Obwohl Leo 
Spitzer 1934: in ^^La vie du mot nazi en Frangais”^'" auf diesen 
IJrsprung hmgewiesen hat, scheinen seme Ausfuhrungen, wohl 
wegen der Entlegenheit des Erschemungsortes, unter Germanisten 
kaum Beachtung gefunden zu haben 
Danach war Nazi als parodistische Analogie-Bildung zu Sozi 

* Bieser Aufsatz ist der, dem RaJuneu dieser Zeitsclirif t angepafite, zweite 
Teil ernes Vortra^ "Word Formation by Sbortening and Affixation,” 
gebalten am 17 Juli 1943 an der XJniversity of Wisconsin anla^licb. des 
gemeinsamen Meetings der Linguistic Society und American Dialect 
Society Der erste Teil ersebien unter dem* zitierten Titel in Amertocm 
Speech, xvm (1943), 200-207, 

> =^Und zwar eine Verkurzung des Wortes auf seme ersten zwei Silben, 
aber nicbt erne Zusammenziebung aus " Wationalsojstalist ” wie Webster^s 
ATcw? Internatmnal BictwTmry, Second edition, es darstellt, 

^Le Frangme Modeme, n (1934), 263-208. 
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besonders geeignet, well die baunsche Koseform Nazi fur den 
katholiscben Namen Ignaz im Oberdentschen leicht einen komischen 
Beigescbmack hatte, Schmellerj^ Bayemches Worterluch fnhrt die 
Redensart EaPs{hei&)y Nazi an, '^ublicher Ausruf, wenn man sich 
gebrannt haV^ Hermann Fischer, Schwabisches Worterluch erklart 
Nazi als einen spottischen Ansdrnck fur ^^dummer, tappiseher 
KerV^ und naeh dem Schweizenschen Idiotikon bedeutet Nazi 

wunderliche Person” Ferner sei Nazi in Wien (um 1900) 
scherzhafte Umschreibung fur das personliche Furwort der ersten 
Person gewesen Nazi (Nazerl) tut das mcht habe Professor 
Spitzers Yater im familiaren Umgangston verwendet — Soweit jener 
Artikel. 

Warum aber hat der Beiklang des Kindischen innerhalb des 
traditionellen Gefuhlswertes ^^dumm, (baunsch-)tolpisch,” der im 
Oberdentschen dem unpolitischen Nazi anhaftete, so stark uber- 
hand genommen, daS das Ergebnis jene seherzhaft infantile Aus- 
drucksweise wurde^ (Nazi tut das nicht mit dem Sinn Ich tue das 
nicht 1st 3a deutlich Nachahmung der Kindersprache.) Es ruhrt 
dies offenbar von der Verknupfung dieses Namens mit zwei Gestalten 
der oberdentschen dramatischen und literanschen Tradition her. 
Die wollen wir hier bekannt machen. 

Johann Nestroys Posse Eulenspiegel^ (1838) erlangte im neun- 
zehnten Jahrhundert, von Wien ausgehend, ungeheure Popularitat. 
Ihr Yerfasser, Liebling und Meister der Wiener komischen Buhne, 
spielte in ihr die Rolle des Naizi Diese Modernisierung der alten 
Thaddadl’-'FiguT^ die eine Erneuerung Kasperls und Hanswursts 
gewesen war,® wurde selbst eine typische Gestalt. Otto Rommel, der 
beste Kenner oberdeutscher Yolksstuck-Tradition, berichtet: 

Die Auffahrung dieser Posse . muil ein Pest des ubermutos gewesen 
sexn . Nestroy spielte den "Tbaddadl” Natzi Aber wo blieb die 
barmlos kindlicbe Problicbkeit . t Ber langmacbtige Nestroy [im 
Kostum eines Knaben] redet dumm, lacht tdlpiscb, wundert sicb , 
wird gepmgelt und erhebt ein entsetzlicbes Zetergescbrei Aber er bat 
Momente, wo man sicb sagt* Dieser blode Junge 1 st gar nicbt eigentUcb 


Jobann Nestroy, ’Werhe^ bgg, von Pritz Brukner und 

Otto Bommel, JX (1927) Wir zitieren diese Ausgabe als BW, 

^Ygl. u a Bommel, Johmn Mn Bevtrag zur GesdhiohU <3ier 

Wimer 7olWhom%K In BW, XV (1930), 263 if, ferner das Kapitel 
^'B:asperl und TbaddMU' 
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ditmm/' 3 a er uberrasclit oft durcli entscbieden geistreicbe Bemer- 
kungen Man erkennt er ist nieht ^'dmnm” im intellektualistisehen 
Sinn des Wortes, er ist melir stmnpf — liat aber langst gelernt, sicb in 

einer Einsebatznng woblzufnblen, die alle Vorteile der Verantwortungs- 
losigkeit gewabrt Dieser Natzi war tolpiscb und verschmitzt zngleicb , 
Das gab allerdings eine Komik, die von destroy gespielt, immer 
wieder genossen werden konnte Der frecke Knabe Willibald * ist das 
Endglied der langen Eeibe, die mit Katzi beginnt ® 

dieses unbedeutende Stuck wurde eine der erfolgreicbsten Possen 
destroys uberbaupt und gmg Jabr fur Jabr uber die Bubne So grofi 
war die komisebe Oewalt, die von diesen beiden Kunstlern [Nestroy und 
Scbolz] ausging® 

^^Jahr fur Jahr^^ bedeutet Iner den Zeitraum von 1838 bis 
1860J Dies macbt begreiflicb, daJ die Eolle sicb dem BewnStsein 
jener Zeit so tief empragen konnte^ dai tui das nicht m die 
ironisch seherzende Umgangsspracbe ubergehen konnte, wie so viele 
andere Wendungen und Typen aus Hestroys Stucken In Mittel- 
und Norddeutsehland mag die Wirkung weniger nachhaltig gewesen 
sein Nestroy spielte den Natzi 1843 m Breslau, 1844 in Berlin, 
fur die lange Eeibe seiner beruhmtea Gastspiele in Norddeutscb- 
land nacb 1844 haben wir keine Zusammenstellung. 

War in Nestroys Darstellung das Eondisebe innerhalb der Asso- 
ziationen betont, die sicb an den Namen Naz^ knupften, und diese 
Gesamtbeitvon Assoziationen selbst durcb satinscbe TTntertone zwei- 
deutig gemacbt, so stellt em anderes osterreicbiscbes Werk der Zeit 
die woblwollend lacbelnde Auffassung eines unreifen, ungemtzten 
bauriscben Naz^ dar • Josef Missons vielgelesenes Versepos Da Naz, 
aniederosterreicTiischer Bauemhu%j gehtm d'Fremd (1860) ® Lange 
Auszuge daraus waren nocb m den 19^0er Jabren in den offiziellen 

^In Dte sehUmmeifi Buben tn der Bchule, BW, sm; bis m die letzten 
Jabre immer wieder in offentlicben und Diebbaber-Auffubrungen gespielt 
XV, 263ff. 
rz, 565 

Dies zeigt die Statistik der Auffubrungen von ITestroys Werken an drei 
Wiener Tbeatern, BW, xv, 399-419 Sie scblieit mit 1862, Kestroys Todes- 
jabr Tiber Wiener Auffubrungen naeb 1862 Wissen wir nur so viel, daB 
im Eabmen des 48 Abende umfassenden Nestroy-Zyklus des Carl-Theaters 
im Jabre 1881 aueb Bulenspiegel wieder auf die Bubne kam* (Vgl M* 
Keeker, Johum THestroy in Band rs der Gar^ofer-Obiavacei^seben Ausgabe 
von Kestroys Werken [1891], 211 ) 

* Aucb in Daberkows Allgemeiner Kationaibibliotbek Tgl Kagl, Zeidler, 
Castle^ Bmtsohoet&rTe%cih%sche iMeraturgesiMchte^ u, 607 ff* und paesvm.^ 
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osterreichischen Gymnasial-Lesebueherii enthalten Ennnernngen an 
den KAaben Parzival, Meier Helmbrecht, Simplizms Simplizissimns 
nmspmnen die Hauptfigur mit einei Eemer Tor-Atmosphare, in 
der das x41berne gemildeit erscbeint 

Nestioys Natzi nnd Missons Naz waren als literansche Figuren 
znr Zeit der Entwicklnng des Nationalsozialismns schon vergessen, 
dem Namen aber haftete der Beiklang des Lacherlichen, manchmal 
des Veracbtlichen, noeh an Dies ist erwiesen dnrch den — ^unpoliti- 
schen — Gebranch in Witzblattern nnd erne Enlle von Worterbncb- 
definitionen nnd -Beispielen Wir fuhren hier noch einige an, 
nm den ganzen Bereicli der spottischen Anwendnng des Namens 
sichtbar zn machen Das Schwahische Worteriuch (1914) gibt mit 
den Eedensarten dummer als N, der tappet N die Erklarnngen 

Gannername,^^ Wer Absonderlichkeiten haV^ heimtuckiscber, 
bosartiger Menseh ” nnd die Wendnng Es ist recM^ N als hoh- 
niscbe Antwort anf einen Befehl,^^ Schelte fnr einen Menschen, 
der etwas falsch gemaebt, der einen geargert hat Der Nachtrags- 
band bringt ferner Nazi, Drechndzl, Schmntzfink ” 

Das Schwevzerxsche Idiohkon, iv (1901) bezeichnet Ndz, Ndzel, 
Ndzeh, Ndz% als Personennamen nnd Appelativnm. Masknlm ge- 
brancht, bedente es ^^TolleiV^ Zapfe-Naz% (n.) einen beschrankten 
Menschen 

Martin-Lienhart, Worterbuch der elsassischen Mundarten (1899) 
sehliefilich fnhrt nnter Naz, . . Koseform Naz% n. a die Eedens- 
arten du N du dummer^, d% lish tauwer Itaxiherl N. nnd die 
Bezeichnnngen Dreckmzel, Kasnazel, Jnnge, der Ease iJSt nnd 
sich dabei . . . besehmiert,^^ Krappe^naz%, Spottnamen fnr einen 
?;erlnnipten Menschen an,® 

So gehorte Naz% zn jenen Vornamen, die, nieht ernst genommen, 
oft einen bestimmten abfallxg oder hnmoristisch gesehenen Men- 
sehentypns bezeichnen. Man erinnere sich etwa Kasperls {Kaspar), 
des albernen, nnreifen Thaddadl {Thaddaus), des verblnffiten, nnge- 
schickten Nannerl,^^ (Eoseform von Anna), des zaghaften Yeidl 
(Veit),^^ des Clowns August nnd der fasten Fngnng verrucMe 
Gretl oder Qredh 

^ Alle diese Wortverbtndnngen waren um 1914 in FreiTbnrg (Baden) noch 
dtirehans tihhch, (Lant 3>r Bernhard Nehel, University of Boohester 
Medical School.) 

^'^Vgl Schmeller-Prommann, i, 1?45, ferner die Uialektworterhdcher von 
Hngel nnd Castelln Vgh Schmeller-Prommann, i, 692, 
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Abkurztmg des Partemamens, parodistische Analogie und alltag- 
liches Schimpfwort zugleich, war lS(m m den AnJSangen des 
Nationalsozialismus erne -willkommene Waffe der Gegner/^ be- 
senders un Suden/® der Heimat der Bewegnng Die m Bayern 
nnd Wnrttemberg erschemenden nnd im ganzen dentscben Sprach.- 
gebiet verbreiteten Witzblatter Jugend, S^mpUzissimns^ Fhegende 
Blatter nnd Meggendorfer Blatter hatten aber den in emer Tagen 
Weise lacherlichen Hamen Nazi aneh sehon langst im Norden Yer- 
trant gemacbt^ als er znnachst Yon der Sozialdemokratie als 
ReYanche fur 8ozv aufgegriffen wnrde So verbreitete er sicb 
rasch als Spottwort nnd dann als bandlich kurze Bezeicbnung wie 
einst Sozi, Die den politisehen Begriff nmwitternde Bedentnngs- 
scbwere, der taglich hundertfaltige Gebrancb im immer politischer 
werdenden Alltag^ wirkten dabm, dass der traditionelle BeiMang 
und bald aneh der TJrsprnng des Wortes rascher in den Hmter- 
grnnd traten^ als es sonst in wortgescbichtlichen Entwieklnngen 
der Pall ist. 

So wnrde ans dem Spottnamen Naz% innerhalb der Partei, 
soiange sie in der Opposition stand;, ^ da nnd dort ein Trntzname 
wie emst le$ gueux> Geiisen^ bis schliefilxch die Machtergreifung 
nnd die Gleiehsetznng des Ifationalsozialismns nut dem Staat solchen 
Gebrancb fur seme Anhanger nnnotig nnd fur seme Gegner gef abr- 
licb macbte. Naz% dnrfte nicbt mebr Yerwendet warden Wo aber 

Provinziell konnte nocli eine vierte Assoziatioiisgruppe mitgespielt ^ 
haben ‘Nazion^ Kurzform Isfatz ist alemarmiseb "Volk, Lente pejorativ. 
Be$ ist erne hose Tsfatz^ em scblimmes Volk Eev/t hat er wieder seinm 
JSf assionalstolst, zeigt wxeder seme gauze Embildung, Hocbmut/’ Bchuodh 
"Wh , Kacbtrag 

^®Es war laut Bohwahisdhem Wh m semen pe^orativen Anwendungen 
aus dem angrenzenden katholiscben Scbwabiseben aucb ms Frankxscbe 
gedrxmgen 

^^Faradoxer Weise war sie m ibren Anfangen selbst mit dem doppel- 
dentigen Eazi belastet worden In Wilbelm Bnsclis " allegonsebem Zeit-^ 
bild ** Pater Filticius^ emer pohtiscben Vers-Satire, beiSt der mternational 
emgestellte Sozialdemokrat, der ebenso wie die katbolisebe Kircbe (Fater 
Filucius^) als Eemd des dentscben Miehel vorgefnbrt wird, Inter-Wmix 
" Fater Lnzi, finster blickend,/ Heimbeb scbleicbend nm das Hans/ Wablt 
zn nenem Eaebezwecke/ Zwo Yerwogne Lnmpen aus — /Emer beiSt der 
Inter-Hazi/ Und der zweite Jean Lecaq/ Alle beide wobi zu brancben,/ 
Benn es mangelt Ueld im Sack*’ 2. Anfl, (1873)^ 29* 

Vgk Wt L. Sbirer, Berlirt 490, Emtragung 2* September 1940 
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die Partei Terboten blieb, wie in Osterreicli, da wurde als berans- 
fordernde Geste der Name von den Anhangern gelegentlich welter 
gebraucht 

Znr Zeit ^enes Verbotes war Naz^ schon langst aus dem blofi 
dentschen Spracbgebraueh herausgetreten Die Ansbreitnng des 
Wortes anf versehiedenen Sprachebenen des Englischen 2 B be- 
dnrfte einer eigenen, sich weit ms Politische verzweigenden Studie, 
Die fortscbreitende Identifiziernng von Nazi mit German^ abbangig 
vom Giade politiseher Bildnng nnd von der Sprecbsitnation^ nnd 
die Anwendnng des Ansdrncks znr Bezeichnting emer politiscben 
Haltnng, losgelost von spezifisch Dentschem^ sind die Hanptmerk- 
male dieses Prozesses vom Gesichtspnnkt des Bedentnngswandels 
Br 1 st gnmdsatzlich gleich dem von BolschewiJc im Dentseben nnd 
Bed im Engliscben. 

II 

So wie Nazi in den Anfangen seiner parodistiscben Anwendnng 
als Abkurznng bereits emen reicben politiscben Bedentnngswert 
batte, so 1 st ancb sein Modell 8 ozi znerst mebr als eine Knrzform 
fnr Sozialdemohrat gewesen. Denn Q^grober Sozi, nnter dem Sticb- 
wort Sozi im Scbmeller-Erommannschen Worterbncb (1872-1877) 
angefubrt, w'ar scbon lange eine stebende Wendnng gewesen, fest- 
gebalten bereits von Scbmeller, der 1852 starb Sie gebt anf 
Socius^ ^^grober, rober Menscb^^^’' znmck, das im Index zn 
ScbmeUer als gleicbbedentend mit 8 ozi bebandelt wird Wahrend 
80 CVUS m dieser Bedentnng zummdest im Osterreichiscb-Bayriscben 
des 18. nnd 19, Jabrhnnderts weit verbreitet war nnd in den volks- 
tomlicben Komodien des Zeitranmes banfig belegt ist,^® konnte 

So erschien z B " ill^al ” beransgegeben von der verbotenen lEitler- 
jugend in Csterreicb ein Nam-Katechi^smus (New York Times^ Jan 9tli, 
1938, 24) Andere Beispiele bei Spitzer, I o, 264 — ^Uns scbeint es sicb in 
daesen Fallen nm das alte poleiniscbe Mittel zu handeln, die Spreebweise 
des Gegners zn verbobnen (BerubinteBte Beispiele die Bptstulae Ohsou- 
TOTum Y^rorum nnd Pascals Lettres Promnmales) Abnhcb verwendet das 
Sehwarze Kerpe, Organ der das verbotene Wort nocb jetzt, nm die 
Gegner der Partei zu parodieren one can expect tbe State to con- 

demn more and more ISTazi functionaries just to make tbe Mullers of 
Germany bappy.^' (Imide ^erman^ Reports, issued by tbe American 
Pnends of German Freedom, 1942, No* 22, 2.) 

^^Kacb F 8, Hugel, Wwterbue'h des Wiiemr Dmlektes 

^®Tgb den Beleg aus Scbikaneder aus dem Jabr 1793 m Nestroy, BW^ 
J3C, 607 (Aiibang). Ferner destroy, Jfine Wehnmg m Dermtetm (1337), 
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ich die Form Soz% nnr bei Schmeller finden Als DiminutiT ist es 
offenbar die spatere Form, nud so mag seme Bedeutimg Grobian 
im Lanfe weniger Jahrzelmte vom politiscben Sinn des Wortes 
anfgesaugt worden sein^^ Jede Abkurznng von Sozmldemohrat 
mit herabsetzendem Gefuhlswert ware woM als seherzhafte oder 
satirische Bezeichnnng lebensfahig gewesen, aber erne vielfach be- 
wiL§t znr Scban getragene Eigentumliebkeit m den TJmgangs- 
iormen der Sozialisten mnJS den (groben) 8ozi znr besonders wiU- 
kommenen doppelsinnigen Bezeicbnimg gemacht baben das banfig 
betont nn-^^ bonrgeoise/^ nn-^^ gescbliffene Anftreten der Parteian- 
banger. 

Schmeller bemnbt sicb, die Bedeutnngsversehleebternng von 
SQC%us soziologiscb Oder kultnrgescbicbtlicb zu erklaren*^® Obwobl 
seme zweite Erklarnng, aus dem katboliseben Knltnrkreis abgeleitet, 
als Stntze das fur sicb bat, dafi 8oz%us, ^^grober Menscb^^ nnr 
oberdentscb belegt ist, glanbe icb, daS die Analogic znm Bedentnngs- 
abstieg von Wortern semantiscb abnlicben TJrspmngs wie Oesell 
{Baulei gesell, sonderlarer Oesell, was fur ein Oesell^), Eumpm^ 
copain, fellow ibn ansreicbend erHart. Die Vorstellnng von den 
traditionellen Sozis ist ancb mit betonter proletariscber Qefahrten- 
schaft verknupft, tmd erne Pikantene des Spracbgebrancbes fugte 
es, daS sie emandei mit einer Tjbersetznng von soaius anredeten 
Oenosse 

Das als oberdeutscbes Dimmntiv-Snffix wirkende bat dem 
Soz^ ebenso wie dem Nazi^ viel von der beabsicbtigten Wnrde der 
nrsprunglicb zngrnnde liegenden Formen geranbt nnd wird der 
iJbernabme des Spottwortes im Norden Dentscblands iorderlicb 

I Akt, IS Auftritt grobe Haixsmeister Cajbtan Os Weibs- 

bilder seids alle imter meiner Wurde^ Lisffirm Br ist em Socms, mem 
Freund, Er sollt’ sicb em Beispiel nebmen an dem Hausmei&ter bier im 
Hans, der bat erne Art {AmgewMie Werhe, bgg v Franz H Mautner, 
141) 

Die Sozialdemokratisobe Arbeiterpartei wurde 1869, die Sozialistiscbe 
Arbeiterpartei 1875 gegrundet, das Aufseben erregende " Sozialistengesetz ” 
war von 1878 bis 1890 wirksam Unoi 1900 war im politiscben Sinn 
gang und g^be 

«o«Etwa von socms dwmorum, Gesell des Kirchberrn? oder aus der 
Zeit der Jesuiten, von denen nacb den Ordensvorscbriften, wo moglicb, 
keiner allem, sondern immer mit einem wobnen, reisen, agieren 

sollter^ 
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gewesen sein, wo Soc%us als Grobian vermntlich tinbekannt war 
Veistummelte Kurzformen, welche die bei der Namengebung wirk- 
samen Begnffe nicht mehr erkennen lassen, smd branchbarere 
politiscbe Waifea als die offizielle Parteibezeichming des Gegners. 
Diese wird oft zu viel Programmatisches enthalten, das fur den 
Angreif enden annelimbar sein konnte soziah demoTcratisch^ naUonal, 
sozuilisimh in nnseren Fallen The decrease in the logical con- 
tent of the word involves an increase in its range of applicability,” 

Fuanz H Mautn-ee 

Hohart and William Smith Colleges 


WIENEEISCH BEMASBURI 

Schmeller, Bayr Wi s v, Bemasson, Remassun sagt 

(Wien) Ausgelassenheit der Kinder und des Gesindes in AbwesenEeit der 
Eltern Castelh Wbch 219 die Remassori, Seidl, Flins [erln] (1839) ir, 
79 102 das Remass'Ari, Larm, Gepolter 

Oastelli, Wortertuch der Mundwrt %rv Osterreich unter der Enns 
(1847) glossiert (du) BemmBor% ^ein Instiger Larmen, z, B 
Machd's drausien Tcm so a Reinassonf griech* angels 

hrgmom^ 'S.-ogA, Der Wxener DmleM (1873) hat iZama^on 

^ wirres Ge3ohle, larmende XJnterhaltung/ Schranka, W%ener Dicdeht- 
Lexihon (1905) Rerrmur% ^ erne tolle Geschichte ^ (mit Beleg aus 
einem Lied von C Lorens . 1st wo a Hetz, a G-aude, W^e ma sagt a 
laute Remasurt ) . Mir personlich ist nnr mehr die u- Form gelanfig 
nnd die Nuance von Imrm kombiniert sich fur mein Gefuhl mit 
^Getu, Qeschichtenmaehen, Aufhebens^ Bin Wiener Freund de- 
finiert ^"^Rmrmwr^ ist Unordnung, ^ Wiitschaft/ z, B* ^ es tut mir 
so leid, dass ich dich heut nicht zu Tiseh emladen kann, aber es 
ist Wasche und dann ist immer eine solche Eamasuri zuhaus^ 
E, Sachs in Monatshefte fur deutschen Unterncht 33, 78, die die 
Fremdworter im osterreichischen Deutsch behandelt,^ bespricht 
nicht dieses Fremdwort, teilt mir aber privatim mit, dass fur sie der 

H Sturtevant, Imgmstio Ohmge (X91T), 89, 

* IcJi ennnere mich in ZeiUehnft des Ferdmandeums eine den Anf satz 
B, Sacks’ vorwegnehmende, aber mehr katalogisierende Studie von Tk 
Gartner s z gelesen zu haben (mir hier nicht zuganglieh) 
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semantische Kern des Wortes ^ Wirrwarr, Patsche^ iinlosbare Situa- 
tion^ (=engl mess) ist nnd die normale piionetische Form 
Bamassun — die oifenbar von der Dialektform fur ^ raumen ^ • rama 
volksetymologisch beeinfiusst sein muss ^ 

Wir baben hier einen Ableger des mittel-latemischen Juristen- 
wortes htterae remissonales ^ qmbns de re aliqna inqnisitio, examen, 
vel 3 iidiciiim, ad aliqnem remittuntur^ (Dn Cange) , remissona 
^jndicmm, sententia repndiata^ (Bartal, Glossanum . . laUmtaUs 
regm Hv/ngwtme)^ span remisona ^ despacho con que el jnez remite 
la causa 6 el preso 4 otro tribunal ^ (Dice acad , Ihco. de auton- 
dades)^ ital remissona ^patente con eui si rimette ad altrui alcun 
atto giuridico^ (Tomm-Bell ) , cf frz lettres remmormUs ^celles 
dont le but etait de renvoyer^ par-devant un ^uge, Fexamen d^une 
affaire^ {Larousse du XX^ s), remisswn ^Uberweisung eines 
Prozesses^ entsprechend mittellat remissto (Du Cange^ s.v. 2), 
engl. lettre remmory oder remissive, und letzlich causam ad sena- 
turn remittere bei Tacitus. Es handelt sich also um emeu seman- 
tiscben Kommentar, mit dem sich das Volk an dem lastigen (ex-) 
osterreichischen Heiligen Burokratius racht, die TJrsprungsspbare 
weit binter sicb zurucklassend die Verweisung eines Streitfalles an 
einen anderen Gerichtshof mrd vor allem als Belastigung, als 
uberfiussiges Getue und Gerede, als ^tolle Gescbichte^ aufgefasst, 
und von da geht der Weg unbehindert welter zu ^ Larm^ Ausgelas- 
senbeit/ VgL die von E. Sachs aufgezahlten, in Wien volkstumlich 
gewordenen Junstenworter jem Tsoram mhmen, em Nisi etc. Eine 
genaue semantische Parallels m der gememdeutschen Volkssprache 
1 st Fmmaienien ^ Elausen, TJmstande, Ausfluchte ^ aus visae patentee 
{htterae), ^^durch spottische Auffassung des Burokratischen ” 
erklart in Kluge-Gotze 

Das weibliche Geschlecht, das Castelli betent, ist das des latem- 
ischen remksoria \liUera], Den -i- Ausgang bezeugt E Sachs 
reichlich m emheimischen und entlehnten Wortern des Wiene- 
rischen Man muss bedenken dass hd. -e, ^^wenn es bleibt und 
nicht durch r pder nma verwandelt wurde {glocka ^ Glocken/ oda 
^oderO? 2 JU einem kurzen i^^ wird, z.B a schaim (schone), 

* Ber ** Spmh-Broekhaus (1035) gi5t fur imser 6sterr Wort em mask 
(ieschleeht au% das mir ungebrauchlich sekeint 

*Cf znv voB Utierm dtsch Patent aus UUerae patenies, frz. 

missive * Seudschmbeu/ span, e^eoutdrta * Adelsbnef ^ und peUt6r%a ‘ Peti- 
tion ^ (mittellat. petitorium Bu 0 ) und oben im 1!ext deuteek Ptsematenten 
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schweichi (Schwache), gudi ‘ gat ^ Adverb, hmraschi . . . (Cou- 
rage), pumadi 'Pomade, gleichgiltig,’ Nagl, Gramm Analyse des 
mederost Dial (1886), S 42 n 199. GourascU, Bagasch%, Modi 
(bei Seidl), marodi, Spadi (it spade) m Spadifanheil 'tenflisches 
Kind ^ Sind also lantgerechte Dialektvananten von im Hd einge- 
bnrgerten Premdwortem (wogegen Gourasch, Bagasch, Blamasch, 
Manasch direkt aus dem Erz stammen) Hinznkommen nnn ina 
Wienenscben Eormen m Premdwortern ans dem Italieniseben 
{Oschpusv> sposij Lazz% Scham>Gianm) nnd Latemischen 
Dass aueh lateinische Eremdworter sicb mit -t- Ausgang begnngen 
mnssten, zeigen salfawem 'mit Erlanbms^ < salva vema, 'die 
klemen gnten Ordman-Beel&rln^ (Nestroy, Talisman II) i< ordi- 
nanus^ Notan (m HofmannsthaPs "Eosenkavalier ^^) , der Name 
Paphnuzi bei Seidl, ^ Negozi (< negotium), Spezi = Spezialfremd, 
Bozi ' Socms ^ (in Wien gebrancht vor der allgemein dentschen Einen- 
gung aufs Politische) Ob Zigorij Kumod% Histori von bd -te- 
Pormen (yiiyi) oder von latemischen (mit Apokope) stammen, 
lasst sich wohl nicht sagen (ein AUezigu7% das Chiavacci seiner 
Frau Sopherl vom Naschmarkt als Verballhornnng von Allegone 
m den Mnnd legt, ist ganz im Sinn dieser Bildnngen) Ich babe 
allerdmgs den Eindruck dass das in den Fremdwortern oder 
Wortern, deren Etymologic mcbt mebr klar ist {Gsckpush 8chan% 
den Adv. pomalli 'langsam,^ lepschi 'scbnell^ [ans dem Slav.], 
Komod% ancb in Stntzi 'hernmstreicbender Geek, Zubalter,^ von 
mnndartlich-bayensebem sinizeln 'eilfertig dahinlanfen^), nnd 
ancb das diminutive in B%Ld% Bul% Mad% Radi 'Eadieschen^ 
fester im Bewnsstsein verankert sind als das in scliaim, schweiohi, 
gudi («s=:scbone, schTvacbe, gnte), dem stets die mebr hochspracb- 
liche -e- Variante znr Seite stebt die Mnndartdicbter die Kumodi 
scbreiben, konnen sich der schami- Form enthalten ® Anf diese 

* Vgl aocli 1)ei diesem die Bedensart m ana O-lori und ViMori^ in dem 
angeMngten Worterlbucii nbersetzt ' in voUster Wonne nnd Last ’ Eemassun 
selbst babe icb bei Seidl nieht finden konnen 

®Icb sage z B d%e €l-audee fur ‘eine Hetz/ was offenbar eine byper- 
korrekte Bildung fnr volkstumlicberes die Q-audi «lat gaudiumt offenbar 
nrspr, Stndentenwort) ist, zum Feminin gemaebt wegen des der Feminm- 
abstrakta wie scJmeiohi , — dieser Regel znlieb,*' wie Nagl sagt. Sebranka 
scbreibt GaifidS^ mit einer franzdsiscben Ortbograpbie, die einer seknndaren 
‘ franzdsiseben * Ansspraobe entgpncbt nnd die Rntwnrzelnng des Wortes 
gut ansdrnckt (cf. die ligennamen FrmquS ans B^se Brdnhe ) ; vie!- 
leicbt 1 st aneb * Verdruss ' (<frz. StrefdoM) vom Emdnss geweaen-^ 

allerdinga ist dies masknlin. 
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Weise kommt das -t- (wenigstens das ^ feste ’ -%) zur Funktion emer 
Art gemeinsamen ^Tenners der Fremdworter (und der irgendwie 
fremd anmutenden Worter wie StnzM) 

Man konnte annehmen^ dass das Suffix von {die) Remassuri (mit 
u- ans - 0 - wie in Uhr < hora^ frnhnhd ure nnd ore^ wienerisch. Jux 
== lat. ^ociLSj 8chuUerdur volkstumliclie Anssprache der Wiener 
Strassenbezeichnung Schottentor) prodnktiv geworden ist in wien. 
(die) Kramuri ^ Mischmasck verschiedener nnbedentender nnd ab- 
genntzter Gegenstande, lastige Trodelware/ eine hybrids Bildnng 
von dem einheimischen Kram mittels ernes Fremdwortsnffixes (Tgl. 
gemeindentsche Falls wie Glasur, 8ammel$urmm [> deutschem 
sammelsuTy Klnge-Gotze], nnd Bnmhonum^ Lappahe etc ), die noch 
ansserdem an lat Kollektive wie centuna, decuna anknnpfen kann. 
Remassun hat denn sein feminines Geschlecht nnd seme Bedentnng 
^ nberflnssiges (Getn nnd Gerede) ^ an ein Kramun weitergegeben, 
das die Sprachgemeinschaft halbbekannt anmnten mnsste als eine 
Weiterbildnng von K'tam mit einem spielerisch-phantastischen 
gelehrten Anhangsel^ das nxm so recht geeignet schien^ Belastignng 
anszndrncken — die Belastignng, die der volkstnmliche Sprecher in 
gelehrten Worten fnhlt, die sich seinem Verstandnis nieht nnmittel- 
bar erschhessen (cf. die Wnchemng derselben gelehrten Endnng 
-mo, -on m span., portng nnd ital Mnndarten, vgl. Verf., Re^ de 
fil esp ix.y 390). Max Mayer, Das Wienensche (1924) fasst 
Ghramun [sic ^], trotz der Ableitnng YouEram, als Lantnachahmnng 
— ^nnd das ist sicher das naive Gkfnhl jedes Wieners anch angesichts 
Remassun Dr. Franz Mantner schreibt mir, nber sein ^naives 
Empfinden ^ nber Remassun befragt dass die Endnng -uri den 
Wirrwarr, das TJngeordnete bezeichnet nnd remas- den Larm . . , 
Vier verschiedene Vokale in vier Silben, zwei davon starktonig, das 
gibt schon eine gehorige Klangfnlle/^ Wissenschafthch betrachtet, 
handelt es sich nm seknndare Onomatopoesis, nm ^ TJmemp&adnng ^ 
einer Endnng ms Klanghafte, die nxspmnglich nichts mit Elang 
{remiss-ona^) nnd eher mit dem Gefuhl der ^ Befremdnng,^ die 
mit jedem IVemdbestandteil eines Sprachsystems verbnnden ist, 
zn tnn hatte* Mit dem ^ f remdartigen ' nnd ^ larmenden ^ Eindmck, 
den dies -un macht, spielt offenbar anch die in Wien kursierende 
Erzahlnng, die Schranka s.v. rama ^ranmen^ anffnhrt: "Der 
Arbeiter [ich kenne die Geschichte als von einem Pfiasterer erzahlt, 
der einem Fremden Ansknnft gibt] antwortet anf die Erage, was 
er da tne * Rama iur 4 mehrere : Bama ta ma nnd, mit Be?ng anf 
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andere Rama tan s ^ ” Em ramatun ^ raumen tu ich ^ (mit dem 
-r-, das em Ubeibleibsel des o im mhd Diphthong uo ist) macht 
den Eindruck ernes Fremdwortes ® (vielleicht gerade ernes vom 
Schlage nnseres Rema^sun RamassuUy das selbst, s oben, nnter den 
Einflnss von rama geraten ist), und die humonstische Sprach- 
beobachtung der mnndartlichen Eede frent sich an dem ^ echtwiene- 
nschen ^ Wortungehener, das dem Premden nnbezwingbar scheinen 
muss eine Art hnguistische Selbstbespiegelung und Betrachtung 
der eigenen Mundart ^wie von aussen/ die gerade dureh deren 
Premdwortbestande geweckt wird und zu dem auch sonst reflek- 
tierten und nuancierten, nchtig ^ barocken ^ Verhaltnis des Oster- 
reichers zur Sprache stimmt der geographischen Vielfalt des alten 
Osterreich entspricht ein vielschichtiges Erleben der Sprache in der 
^ osterreichischen Seele/ 

Leo Spitzee 


CHRISTINAS HEIMREISE UND IHR VOEBILD 

Es 1 st bekannt, dafi der Yorfall, der Hofmannsthals Komodie als 
Thema dient, in den Erinnerungen Casanovas benchtet mrd^ 
Jahre vorher, im Abenteurer md d%e Smgenn^ hat Hofmannsthal 
den aus den Bieikammern entronnenen, sich wieder nach Venedig 
wagenden Abenteurer gestaltet und den von keiner Liebe gewandelten 
emer sich bewahrenden und starken Frau gegenubergestellt Em 
anderes Portrat Casanovas, des Junglings auf der Hohe der Lebens- 
kraft, 1 st m Flonndp und dw Unbekannte festgehalten Schliefilich 
hatte sich der Dichter mS%lv%avm Stern an der szenischen Situation 
versueht, die er m Chmsimas Heimrem verwendet, dem Vorsaal 
des Gasthofs mit den Zimmerturen.^ Alle diese Versuche zusammen- 
fassend, wollte Hofmannsthal in Ghrishnae Heimreiee em Lebens- 
bild Casanovas gestalten. Der Heimf ahrt des m der Heiratshoffnung 

® Dieser Umstand wird auch wohl z T erklaren, warum Italicmsch dem 
Wiener so viel komischer dunkt als etwa PranzOsisch; die -i- Endungen 
jener Sprache erinnern ihn an seme eigenen Volksworter auf — ^Man 
vergleiehe mit der Imreihung der Fremdwt>rter in em Emheitsschema ^ 
etwa den -a- Plural der Freradwdrter im Norddeutschen 

*In der Mutton or%gm<de^ la seule oomplHe, Bruxelles, 1887 Ende des 
ersteh und Anfang des zweiten Bandes , 

**I>ia ihm, ausser von Lessing vertraut, vielleicht m Moratm'a M de las 
nma» aufgdfallen war. 
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enttauschten reichen Banernmadchens tuid ihrer Verfuhmng in 
wenigen Stunden mufite em Umrifi des me zogernden, immer 
glucklichen, sich. verscliwendenden Flormdo voransgehen, nut der 
fur den wirklichen Casanova so bezeichnenden Beziehung zu zwei 
Schwestern Aber wie sollte das Stuck enden^ Der Charles der 
Memoiren, den Casanova dem Madchen fur die versprochene Ehe 
besorgt nnd statt seiner eigenen nnwurdigen Person annelimbar 
machtj, identifizierte sich fur den Diehter mit dem von Casanova 
immer Betrogenen^ dem den ein starkes nmeres Leben scliwer und 
zuruckhaltend macht In der ersten Passnng von Chrishnas Heim- 
reise (1910) kehrt diese Gestalt, der Eapitan, das gauze Stuck 
um seme tiefwurzelnde Starke und Bestandigkeit stellt den sicb 
verflatternden, immer gleieben Flormdo m den Schatten, ahnlich 
wie Vittoria den Abenteurer uberragt Aber damit wird aus emer 
Komodie ein schwerf alliges moraliscbes Stuck/ und Hofmannsthal, 
der dies selbst merkte, hat den letzten Akt me wieder drucken las- 
sen, nur mit einer Andeutung geschlossen, die uns die Wertlosigkeit 
des immer neuen nnd immer gleichen Snchens Flormdos ahnen 
lafit Die Umkehrung der ersten Fassung von einer Komodie in 
em moralisches Charakterstuck, die Eollenvertauschung zwischen 
dem Kapitan und Flormdo, von denen der erne m den Yordergrund 
tritt, wahrend der andere verschwmdet, beruht anf zwei TTrsachen, 
Emmal fuhlte der Diehter beide Charaktere m semem eigenen 
Wesen der Gegensatz zwischen dem sich ans Leben Verschwenden- 
den, der ^edem Augenblick und ^eder Welle folgt, und dem in sich 
Gebundenen, als ware er unfahig zum Leben, geht dutch sein 
gauzes Werk,^ und Hofmaimsthal wusste, welchem er sem wahreres 
Leben verdankte Aber, zweitens, verlangt auch das Lebensbild 
Casanovas, wenn Christinas He%mre%se als solches geplant war, em 
Gegengewicht Jeder Leser der Ermnerungen Casanovas ist hmge- 
rissen von dem Schauspiel des Lebens, von der vnmderbaren Lebens- 
kraf t die sich hier verstromt, er denkt notwendig an Goethe als an 
em Bild ahnlieher elementarer Starke, das uns m gleicher Deut- 
Iichkeit vor Augen steht Aber nach emiger Zeit, wenn alles nur 
an der Oberflache bleibt, sich wie Schaum verfluchtigt, und der 

*Bieliard Alewyn, Hofmaimsthals erste Komddie/' im Ja^hrludh des 
freim d^utsohen MochsUftSf Prankfurt a Mam, 1934/5, ist andeter Meumug 

*Sie veremigea s^eh itsu Bchwierigm, sozusagen, unfreiwilligen 

Almteurer, u»ter der eigeiaen Maske^ des Diehters* 
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Held m der niedrigsten Leere sem Geirageii findet, ohne den 
geringsten Gewmn, begmnt der Leser doch zu zweifeln an dem 
Wert emer solehen Kiaft, die kerne Stille kennt nnd nichts in sich 
ardzubanen vermag Anf diese Weise wird der letzte Akt der ersten 
Eassnng von Ohiishms Eeimrme melir gefordert durcb. die 
Lekture nnd das Lebensbild Casanovas als durcb die eigenen Gesetze 
der Komodie. 

Walteb Nattmaitn 

TJnwers%ty of Michigan 


TWO OLD ENGLISH WORDS 
1 Old Anglian {g6)strynd 

According to all recent dictionaries OB {ge)strynd^ fern,, mean- 
ing ^ lineage/ ^ line of inheritance/ ^ generation/ ^ race/ ^ tribe/ has 
an originally long vowel and is connected with gestrlenan, ges- 
treonariy ^gain/ ^acquire/ ^ beget ^ Bosworth-Toller, Supplement 
(1921) lists two diflEerent meanings and two forms {gestreonde^ 
gestrynd) under gestHnd, a form never actually recorded, and con- 
nects with gesireonan^ thus following the practise of the mam dic- 
tionary, s. V* stnnd. The NED m 1919, following Bosworth-Toller, 
derived strmd from ^^OB. (Anglian), strynd, also gestreond^ 
gistrynd^ from {ge)sinenm^ Ho produce, beget/ Clark Hall has 
strynd («=» le) in the third edition of his Anglo-Sawn Dichonary 
(1931) Holthausen (AUengl%sches Etymolog%sches Wo7terluc\ 
1931) follows his usual practise of listing the word under its sup- 
posed Early West Saxon form gestnendj a form not recorded for 
either of his definitions ^Oewinn, IsTachkommenschaft/ On the 
other hand, the vowel of {ge) strynd was considered short by Sweet 
m his Students Diohonary of Anglo-Sopeon (1896) and thus pre- 
sumably dissociated from gestHenan, and it has likewise been con- 
sidered short by such students of dialect as Cook, Jordan, and 
Stolz.^ The dialectologists are, I believe, right ; but whether the y 

S Cook, 0‘lossary to the Old l^orthumhnm G-ospels (Halle, 1894), 
«5 V strynd; B Jordan, Mtymt'i^mhchheztm des mghsohen Wortsohat^es 
(Heidelberg, 1906), p* 63; W. Stolz, JOer Vohaltsmus . . der L%nd%sfamer 
Bvcmgehen (Bonn, 1908), p 64, oi S, d'Ardenne, An Mutton of 

pe JUflade ant te Pm$nm of Bemte Xulime (Pans, 1936), who correctly 
derives strund from OB, strand* 
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IS short or long, it is plain that the lexicographers could not ha^e 
connected the word with gestnenan^ by equating the y of {ge)strynd 
with WS le, if they had duly considered the fact that the word is 
limited to the Anglian dialect 

Strynd is cited from five texts in Old English by Bosworth-Toller, 
usually as a gloss of Latin trilus or shrys It occurs five times in 
the Old English tianslation of Bede, considered originally Mercian/ 
twice in the Lindisfarne gospels, the second mstanee duly copied by 
Owun in the Eushworth gospels (Matt 19, 28, Luke 22. 30) ; once 
glossing tribus in the Dv^rham Ritual,^ where soS gestrynd also ap- 
pears glossing progemem, this being the only instance of the word 
with the prefix ge- recorded by the dictionaries, and once in the 
Bhchhng Homihes,^ the vocabulary of which shows them to have 
been originally composed m Anglian ® The only occurrence of the 
word in the poetry is in the compound eormenstryndj Solomon and 
Saturn 322, where I mistakenly marked the vowel long in my 
recent edition So far as I know, the y is not marked long in any 
of the MSS of these texts , but even if it were, this would not deter- 
mine the length of the original vowel, since the recorded instances 
are all late enough to have undergone the ninth-century lengthenmg 
of vowels before -nd. 

Because of its appearance in the Anglian texts listed above and 
its absence from West Saxon texts strynd has long been recognized 
as an Anglian word ® Since strynd occurs only in Anglian and is 
spelled consistently with jr, the vowel must be i-umlauted ^ < u* that 
is ^ stable^ y, long or short. Only a LWS airy^5-spelling could 
have ^ < ’ie < vu}^ as in gestrynan gain^ '^gestrienan < "^gestrmnr 
jan beside gestreonan < gestHonan (unumlauted) , but the Anglian 

^ The mstauces, cited by Deutschbein PBB xxvi (1901), 172, are in X, 10 
(p 02, 1 14 ed Miller, p 42 ed Schipper) j in, 14 (p 194, 1 6 ed Miller, 
p 253 ed Schipper) , iv, 22 (p 328 1 17 ed Miller, p. 458 ed Schipper) , 
V, 7 (p 406, 1, 10 ed. Miller, p 586 ed Schipper) 5 V, 19 (p 452, 1 29 ed. 
Miller, p 658 ed Schipper) 

193, 29, ed A Hamilton Thompson and U LindelOf (1927), Surtees 
Society 140. 

^ P 23, 1 28, ed E Morris 

® Giinther Scherer, <3^ograph%e u Ohromlogie de$ ags Wortsohatsses 
(Leipsig, 1928), pp 42-43. 

« Sweet, Btudmfs Btotmnmy, ^not W% Deutschbein PBB, xxvi, 172, 
Jordan, B%g 0 ntumUchh^tm, p. 68 . 


8 
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forms corresponding to LWS. *strynd -wonld be Nth *stnond, 
M *stnond, not strynd, since {ge)stnon(i{n) (Lindisfarne and 
Enshwrth II) corresponds to LWS (ge)stnenm, {ge)sirynan,'’ 
Holthausen, if he had cited the only correct form, Angl {ge) strynd, 
instead of an invented WS gesMend, could not have compared 
OHG gistrmmda, ‘ ofBcmm,’ ‘ lucrum/ to 'which the normal corre- 
spondent in Old English would be gestHenp(u) ® One might, of 
course, mdulge m reconstructions in order to relate strynd or strynd 
ultimately with strson and gestrienan, which Walde-Pokomy (II, 
640) and the NUB trace to IB. ' streu and connect with Lat stmo, 
strues Thus strynd presumably from *strunS'iz might be con- 
sidered an extension of a Germanic weak grade *strun beside e-grade 
*streun, but this is hardly justifiable unless there are other com- 
pelling reasons. An examination of the Old English matenal seems 
to indicate that strynd has been unnecessarily forced into relation 
■with strSon, strienm, and that, although the words came to be popu- 
larly associated through convergence of meaning, there is no reason 
to connect them historically or etymologically. 

Do Old English forms with a d-suj65x, that is gestrSond, gestrynd 
or gestriend, ever mean 'gain/ and do {ge)strSon-torms, without 
-d, ever mean ' lineage ’ ? Bosworth-Toller, Supplement, s. v. gestrznd, 
cites from Wnght-Wulker a form gestrSonde for the first sense 
'gain’ (the second sense being 'progeny’) , Clark Hall cites the 
same passage under strand-, and Holthausen, s. v. gestriend, gives 
the meaning ' Gewinn ’ , but the sole evidence for this meaning in 
Old English is the gloss in Cotton Cleopatra A III of quesiu as 
‘ gestreonde.’ ® This is not trustworthy evidence for a word ge- 
strSond ‘gam/ since it might be a form of the past participle (mst. 
smg. ^ nom, ace. pi. ?) , but is more likely to be an error for gestrgone 
in this orthographically not very dependable manuscript. In the 
corresponding Aldhelm gloss in Eoyal 5 E XI, questu is glossed 
gestreo, which Napier assumes to be an error for gesirion.'^’' Middle 

’ On 'the phonology of Lmdb, Sistortsohe Orammattk §§ 191.2, the infini- 
tive atrUma,{n) actually does not occur in the ITorthuinbrian gospels, but 
for numerous verbal forms in lo see Cook, Glossary, who lists them under 
(ge)strlomsta, mistakenly making them all wk 2 verbs 

* J. Wright, OU SnyKsh Grammar, 3rd ed §| 371, 613 Holthausen has 
of course, followed Bosworth-Toller, Suppletami, in coalescing two different 
words into one. 

* Wright"Wulker, Anglo-Saaxm mA OH SngUsh Tocaiiilwries, l, 488, 1. 30. 

«A. Napier, OU Mnglish Glosses, p. 166, 1. 69 
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English forms in -d (stnnd^ stmnd)^ deriyed from strynd, never 
mean " gam/ but always ^ Ime/ ^ lineage/ ^ race ^ 

Conversely^ (ge)streond^ though it meant ^ begetting^ as well as 
‘ gain ^ m Old English^ never meant ^ lineage ’ until Middle English 
times. Scholars have been naturally misled mto trymg to connect 
strynd ^ lineage ’ with WS {ge)strynan^ verb^ and OE {ge)streon^ 
noun, because one sense of gestrynan is ^ beget/ procreate/ gestreon 
correspondingly meanmg ^ begettmg/ ^ procreation ^ This leads in 
the Middle English strene, noun (Mod. Engl, strain) to the mean- 
ings ^ lineage/ ^ race/ ^ stock/ almost exactly corresponding to those 
of OE strynd. Nevertheless, the Old English material points 
to the fact that, as Bosworth-Toller and the NED assume, the 
primary sense of strienan was to ^ gam^ ^acquire/ and that of 
gesMenan to ^acquire by effort/ the meaning ^ beget ^ being 
secondary. One may compare the semantic development of he get 
itself In the case of the noun gestreon^ the meanings ^gain/ 
treasure/ ^profit/ ^lucrum/ ^ emolumentum/ are the earlier and 
commoner, cf, OHG , OS gistnum^ treasure/ ^ lucrum.^ There 
IS only one bit of evidence, so far as I know, that gestreon could 
mean lineage/ ^ stock ^ in Old English and that is the appearance 
of the word in MS B (Corpus Chnsti College Cambridge 41) of 
the Old English version of Bede (rv, 22) Here, where the Trinity, 
Cambridge University, and Cotton Otho 13 xi MSS have strynd {he 
vjoes^cepelre strynde, erat de nobilibus), MS B has he wees cepeles 
gestreones. This is an error for original strynd, smee the scribe 
of B does not know the Anglian word strynd and substitutes cynn 
or gehyrd in all other instances ; but it shows how easily gestreon^ 
begetting^ could be equated with strynd ^ lineage.^ In Middle 
English times the two words are used m alliteration m the prose 
Juhana — streon of sw%ch a strmd, ^descendant of such a race^;^® 
and in Layamon^s Bmt (%) streon is used regularly in the sense of 
‘ lineage,^ ^ Ime,^ streone being actually substituted by the scribe of 
MS B for A’^s strmd in 3736. It should be noted that the Middle 
English forms of strynd, normally strmd m the North and strmd 
in the West Midland, the word not being recorded for the South, 

If tbe connection with X<atin strues, and Jordanes’ strava are correct, 
as IS commonly assumed (cf Holthausen, s v, strSon), the semantic 
development would have to be *heap up/ ‘acquire* 

B TiU Q. d'Ardenne, p. 429, X* 529 
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corroborate tbe assumption of an OE (Anglian) strynd with 
i-umlauted y from u 

The purpose of this note is to show that OE. stryni must be 
divorced etymologically from strSon, stHemn. If the word seems 
now to be left unhappily isolated, I may suggest that a more likely 
relation would be with Scandinavian sinnd and Germanic strand 
which P. Persson traced back to Pre-Germanic strent-, strant-, an 
extension of the base ^ster ‘to stretch’ OE strynd from earlier 
*-strun8%z could goi back to a conespondmg weak-grade It 

IS a striking parallel that Greek or/jaros, which originally meant 
‘clan’ ‘subdivision of the people,’ ‘group,’ ‘crowd of people,’ has 
been traced to *stmt6s^^ This reconstruction has been doubted 
because of the parallel Aeolic orrjooTos,’'® which would seem to show 
original *st')t6s, in which case the connection with strynd would be 
more remote, both being derived from weak-grade but different ex- 
tensions of the base *ster But it is certainly noteworthy that so 
many derivatives of extensions of the base *ster develop meanings 
such as ‘ group,’ ‘ senes,’ ‘ clan,’ which would be close parallels to 
strynd, ‘lineage,’ ‘tribe.’ Persson pointed out that Norw. dial 
strmd means ‘Streifen, langes, abgespaltetes Sthck, Seite, Halfte 
. . . Lmie, langei Streifen (z. B. in Zeug), Eeihe . . . Schar von 
Walfischen oder grossen Eischen,’®^ and believed that Scandi- 
navian, English, and German strand, ‘stretch of land,’ ‘coast 
Ime,’ represented the o-grade of the same base.’'® With stn.nd 
and strand he connected, following Windisch, Middle-Irish tr6t 
‘ herd ’ < * (s) trento-, and OBulg. trqtQ ‘ agmen ’ <| * (a) tronto-.^^ 
Besides these related words he adduced many other semantic parallels 

^^Two ujiusual forms do appear in tlie Nortfi. strmd m the ITorthern 
Barly English Psalter rs, 27 (C Horstmann, Yorkshire Writers u, 142) 
and strand in Cursor Mundi, 9497, 10157, both being used in rhyme. The 
first might, of course, be derived from an OE *str€ 0 ndf but is probably a 
late confusion of strme and strmd* Strand is listed as a separate word in 
lYMB , which suggests that it is an altered form of strind. 

Be%trage ^v/r jdg Wortforschung Bkr^fter 'atg^fna af kungh humm^sUka 
Vetenskapsscmfundet ^ Uppsala X (Uppsala, 1912), 447-454 

Solmsen, Ulottai (1909), 78-79, Walde-Pokorny ii, 638. 

Solmsen, p 79, note 1, Persson, Bettrhge, p 461; Walde-Pokorny 
XL, 638 But the Aeolic form might well be secondary* 

Be%trage, p 447 

An etymology accepted by Eellqvist, Bmmk etyrmlogisk Ordhok, and 
Walde-Pokorny xt, 638* 

Bmtrage, p 448* 
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m words meaning "long senes" "line" and "group " If OE strynd 
were traced to IE weak grade ^stmtis the primary Old English 
meanings " line of inheritance/ " progeny/ " tribe " would be easily 
explained as natural developments of the sense " senes/ " long line " 
applied to people 

2 OE, gulltsc 

OE gullisc occurs only once in a late prose text, the Dialogue of 
Bolomon and Saturn in Corpus Christi College Cambridge 422, a 
manuscript dated in the late tenth century It modifies the word 
seolfor " silver/ but the passage in which it occurs, a fantastic de- 
scription of the strength and beauty of the Pater Foster, throws 
little light on its meaning, since the author merely says that the 
Pater !N’oster"s arms are longer than the earth and its trees even 
though they should be joined together and gloriously adorned — 
" and anra gehwylc ende [of the ieamas "trees "] sie fram oSrum t5 
ham midle mid fSy gulliscan seolfre oferworht and mid ham 
neorxnawanges compgimmum ast^ned."^^ Bosworth-Toller, Sup- 
plement, simply lists guUm with a question-mark, Clark Hall in 
his third edition has (an attribute of silver)", and Holthausen 
similarly writes ^(vom Silber?)" with neither definition nor 
etymology. 

Kemble in his edition of the dialogue translated Sy gulliscan 
seolfi e " gilded silver," and I believe he was right.^^ If the phrase is 
not actually a rendering of the medieval argentum deaunatum of 
the goldsmiths, it must at least refer to a kind of silver of a golden 
color. The form gullisc must be derived from OWSc gull " gold " 
with the addition of the native ending -isc, ll for native Id is a test 
of Scandinavian loan-words, and gull- therefore stands to native 
gold as ME mil (OWSc. villr) to native mldJ^^ There is no 
corresponding OWSc. *guU$hr^ but the Old English might be a 
modification of the OWSc. gulhgr 

The prose dialogue, like the poetical dialogues m the same MS, 

See my edition of The Poetical Ptalogues of Solomon amd Saturn^ MLA 
Mouograpi Series xm. (Kew York 1^41), p 1 

^ Poetical DiatogueSj pp. 169-70 

J M Kemble, The Dialogue of Salomon and Satumus {London, 1848), 
S 151. 

*®Cf. Bjorkman, Scm/tdmmtan Lom-Words in M'tddle MngUsh {Halle, 
1900), 169-170. 

®*Becorded from four sources by Cleasby-YigfUSson, loeland^o-Pnglteh 
D%ottomrg^ and J. Pritoer, Ordbog oner det gamle norehe sprog 
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■was originally Anglian, so that ScandinaTian influence is quite 
possible It might be thought curious that such a word should be 
derived from Scandinavian vhen perfectly good English -words 
existed such as gyUen, ad] ‘golden,’ ‘gilt,’ or the past participle 
of verbs such as gyldan, legyldan, ofergyldan, ‘to gild,’ jElfric, 
for example, translates ‘in vestitu deaurato’ on ofergyldum 
gyrlan But doublets are faiily common, and in this particular 
case it may be that in Scandinavian England the word was asso- 
ciated -vnth and reinforced by an OE *gul{l) which became MB. 
gull ‘ yellow, pale,’ kno-wn to have been borrowed from OWSc. gulr, 
and recorded from the thirteenth century on It is not likely, 
however, that the word was really interpreted as ‘ yello-wish,’ smce 
the -lac endmg m Old English is added only to nouns, is com- 
paratively uncommon except when attached to names of lands and 
people, and does not appear with adjectives of color until around 
1400 Furthermore, the use of deauratum (which became Fr. 
dore) with argentum in medieval documents to mean gilded silver 
seems to show that the origin must be sought m OWSc. grill 
‘gold.’“® OB preserved by chance m an originally Anglian 

document, is something of a curiosity because it adds to the small 
number of borrowmgs from Scandina-vians recorded before 1000, 
most of which have to do -with the sea or legal matters.®'’ 

Yale Untverstty BTOBEET J. MbNITES 


“ Poetical Dialogues, pp 18 21, and p 20, note 17. 

““ Gath. Sow, n, 586. 

“^Bjarkman, pp 212, and NBD s v gull, adj obs. Of also gulsoght 
‘jaundice’ (OS-wed gulaadt) and pulness ‘ yello-sraess ’ (Bjbrkman pp 176, 
212) ' 

Koziol, Semdhuch der englisohen Wortlnldmgslehre (Heidelberg, 
1937), pp 172-173 and NED s v. -ash 

®'J Texier, Dvstionnak'e d’Orf&orene, Migne, Trotsiitne Snoydlopidte 
ThSologmue 27 (Pans, 1857), cols 174-175, says that a silver vessel might 
be either totus deauratus or partim deauratus, the former corresponding to 
-what is called in French argent {,en)verri. He eitea from the 1295 Inven- 
tory of St Paul’s ‘calix argenteus per partes deauratus’ (W Dugdale, 
Monastimm Anghoanum xa, 327 ed. 1673) A glance at the pages of this 
famous in-ventory of St Paul’s sho-Ws many entiles of silver vessels thus 
gilded see especially Dugdale, mt, 311-318, 328-380. Demratus is a common 
-word in medieval Ijatin; see Du Cange and also d H. Baxter and Charles 
Johnson, Medieval Latm Word-Inst, Oxford, 1934 

M S Serjeantson, A History of Foreign TFords in English (London, 
1935), p 64, ascribes about thirty loan-words to the period before 1016. 
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ON F^DEB FEOBME, BEOWULF, LINE 21 

It IS suggested that one read feorme instead of learme ^ m Beo- 
wulf 21, as the meaning of the alliterative feorm would fit the 
context very well. The meaning of feorm is in legal texts ^ Bekosti- 
gung, Naturalienabgabe , Bodenzms in Naturahen; Schmaus, 
Bearbeitung des Bodens/ ^ m poetic documents ^ Gastmahl, victus, 
Bewirtung, Hab and Gut, usus, fructus^* and in non-legal prose 
texts ^food, provisions, stores; a feast, entertainment, use, benefit, 
profit^ *, feormian is translated by ^bekostigen, beherbergen; dem 
Gutsherm Gastung leisten, zu Schutz annehmen, als Tasallen 
annehmen; unterstutzen ^ ^ etc. 

In looking over the passages containing feorm, feormung, feor^ 
m%m etc., one finds that these words are not only associated with 
goods and possession, with hospitality and entertainment, with dues 
and rights (gyiefeorm, nihtfeorm, feormfuUum), but also with 
support, protection and shelter given to a man who is looking for 
another lord (Alfred 37 to men feormmn) as well as to a fugitive 
and banished man ® (see fliemanfeorm, fliemanfeormung; wreccena 
feormmig, Alfred 4) 

Substituting feorm for learm, tiie passage Beowulf 20 ff would 
read; 

Swi sceal (geong g)unia g6de gewyrcan 
fromum feohgiftum on faeder feonne 
paet June on ylde eft gewnnigen 
wilgesfSas ponne wXg cume, 
l^ode gel^sten 

Gewyrcan may be connected with feorm in the same way as wyrcan 
or {ge)g%erwwn in the following sentences, man pwre sunmm 
feorme worhte, Hml. Th ix 494, 6 Sonne 8u feorme gmwe on 
mlmeesan, Past. 232, 22; he gegearwode m%cle feorme, Mk. 6, 21. 
Whereas feohgtftum and feorm reminds one of the ancient formula 

* ^ For the various interpretations of this passage see J. Hoops, Korn- 

inentmr mm Beowulf, Heidelberg, 1932, p 9 ff 

® Liebermann, Bteeetise der AngeUuehsm, n, 69. 

* Grem-Hdliler, der mgel^dkeisekeu Bwht&r, 190 f 

* Bosworth-Toller, An Anglo^Bmm dtottomry, p. 280, and Supplement, 
p 213. 

Beer (f)or feorme feorhwunde hlmt sweordee ewmgum, mm Mgge- 
laces. Be, 2385. 
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feo md feoime/ ^feoh odde feorm^ {gemton him da eastaii 
cehta IcBdan^ feoh ond feorme, Gen 1650 , du sweltan scealt mid feo 
ond mid feorme^ Gen 2659 ^ odde feo odde feorme^ ii On 16, A), 
the association of feoh and feorm is rather loose in Beowulf 21, 
the accusative feorme is here linked with the verb gewyrcan ® 

This interpretation of the construction of the sentence Be 20 ff , 
which differs from that generally accepted, also necessitates a 
different explanation of the construction of on feeder In the two 
passages gif man cuman feormsed III, mht an his agenum hame^ 
LI Th I 32, 16 and hutan dees biscopes leafe, de hi on his scirei 
gefeormade sin, Bd 4, 5, S 573, 5 the preposition on apparently 
has a local meaning, hut also on is used with the person from 
whom something is taken away,^ on feeder, accordingly, may 
he rendered by the expression ^ from the possessions of his father, 
through the means of his father/ 

That a child may make use of the property of the father to make 
gifts, IS borne out by a passage of the Edda. Gerd, the daughter of 
Gymir, in refusing a ring, gives as a reason that she does not lack 
any gold in the home of Gymir, as she can distribute the money 
(the possessions) of her father era mer gulU vant i ggrdum 
Gymis, at deila fe fgdur, Fqt Skirnis, 22. 

The translation of Beowulf , line 20 ff. would then lun as follows 
Thus shall a young warrior practice hospitality (protection and 
munificence) through good deeds, through splendid gifts from his 
father^s (possessions), so that . • . 

Eeitz Mbzgeb 

JSrjm ifawr College 


STANZA CONTINUITY IN TEM FAEBIS QUEENS 

In the stability of its architectural framewrk the Spenserian 
stanza presents a difScult technical problem, that of maintaining 
(and regulatmg the speed of) continuity. Spenser, it is apparent, 
■was acutely conscious of the problem. Professor Tucker Brooke^ 

"For the construction of gewyrean ■with the accusative, see Giein- 
EShler, p. 842 f 

" See Wulflng, Sywtam tc, 603, and Greiu-K«hler, o» * von ’ bei den 
Verben nehmen, empfangen, p. 626. 

" “ Stanza-Oonneotion in ■the Qtiem,” M.It.N., xxxm (1922), 

223-27. 
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has pointed out how frequently he employs the device of repeating 
or varymg, in the first Ime of a stanza, words and phrases of the 
preeedmg alexandrine. But this artifice, though pleasmg to the 
ear, is too transparent for frequent use Indeed, Spenser apparently 
tires of it in the later books Throughout the poem, however, 
Spenser makes conscious and repeated use of less formal rhetorical 
devices for transition. The first phrase m the first Ime of hundreds 
of stanzas looks back, often awkwardly, to what has ^ust preceded-^ 
These workaday expressions,^ as useful in poetry as in prose, are 
readily detectable, but they are only the external manifestation of 
an art which is both elaborate and subtle, an art which employs 
techniques available only in poetry 

Scores of stanzas are linked together by the musical devices of 
poetry In large sections of The Faene Queene a single mood is 
mamtamed by repeatmg the same sounds in a carefuly controlled 
orchestration Frequently the same rime, with elaborate but well- 
concealed deliberateness, echoes and re-echoes through successive 
stanzas ^ The most sustamed example I have noted is the opening 
of II, IV, where in the first ten stanzas the rimes are mtricately 
woven together The first and second stanzas have the same a 
rime In the second stanza, b is the same as b of the seventh 
and a of the tenth The " a ” of the third stanza is b of 

the fourth and sixth, of the eighth. The fourth and fifth 
stanzas have the same a rime. C of the fifth stanza is the 
same as of the seventh and tenth. The eighth and tenth 
stanzas have the same b rime 

The nines that echo and re-echo from one stanza to another help 
mamtam a musical contmuity.^ But Spenser does not rely on this 

* A sustained series, by no means unusual, occurs in n, xi, 3-16 

® It has been recently pointed out by V L Bubel, Foet%o Diotvm m the 
Wnglish Mencmsarkoe (ITew York, 1941), p 254, that Spenser makes 
" extensive use ” of rhetorical figures to link stanzas The importance of 
this observation would perhaps be clearer if illustration and analysis had 
been provided 

* Professor Brooke notes this one non-rhetorical device, but apparently 
does not think it important He lists only three examples in which a rime 
is repeated m a single following stanza* 

^ I have not tried to draw up an exhaustive list* Here are a few examples 
taken at random H, iv, 15-10, 19-20, 29-30, 41, 42, 43, 45, 46; xr, v, 22, 
23, 25, 26; xi, 14-15, 16-18, 24-25, 27-29, 43-44, 46-47; U, xii, 2-4, 33-34, 
46-4S, 40-50, 54-55, 59-60, 74-76; m, xu, 5-0, 7-8, 19-20, rv, ii, 45-46, iv. 
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device alone. Eimes are only one kind of structural sound. For 
instance, frequently even tEe passage of several intervening stanzas 
wiU not prevent a repeated rime from echoing For Spenser often 
keeps a sound by repeatmg it in the uniimed places of a stanza or 
by approximating it, through assonance, m either rimed or un- 
rimed places ® He can also skilfully Imk stanzas together by means 
of alliteration 

Sterne was their looke, like wild amazed steares, 

Staring with hollow eies, and stiffe upstanding heares 

jPiersly at /irst those knights they did assayle, 

And drove them to recoile but, when againe 
They gave /resh charge, their forces gan to /ayle, 

Unhable their encounter to sustaine, 

For with such pmssaunce and impetuous maine 
Those champions bioke on them, that /orst them fly, 

Like scattered sheepe, whenas the shepherds swaine 
A lyon and a tigre doth espye, 

With greedy pace /orth rushing from the forest nye 

A while they jfled, but soone retourned againe 
With gi eater fury then before was fownd , ^ 

Because of the strength of its metrical position, the ff of stijffe 
has enough vibration to continue bemg a potentially live sound in 
the next line. When the corresponsive vibrations meet they gather 
force, and are able to continue for a longer interval as a live sound. 

We come now to Spenser^s technique of using rhythm, narrative 
and metrical, for controllmg stanza continuity The narrative 
rhythm hardly requires analysis. It is plain enough that the degree 
of our interest in the story, or m special events, or special embellish- 
ments, will help control the tempo of our turning from one stanza 
to "the next It is amusing, and significant, that Spenser himself 


111 , 1-2, jv, v, 34-35; IV, vi, 20-21, 22-23, 28-29’, 35-37, VX, vii, 29-31, v4 
xn, 46-46, 47-50 

®For example in n, vi, 14 tbe ^‘b” rime, 'Wayn” i$ the same as the 
'^b^' rime of stanza 17 From stanza 11 to 17 the long c& sound is repeated 
fifty times (ten timesi m the combination mnr). And so from stanza 14 to 
17 the sound is very much alive, similarly the “b'' rime, *Hake,’’ of 18, 
which repeats the of 15 Hor does this tell the whole story For 
there are ^ and $ sounds gently interwoven. Furthermore, a delicate net 
of alliteration closely binds together stanzas 13 and 14, and stretches out, 
though more loosely, through stanzas 16 and 16. 

^ u, lx, 13 16 Hote that the « b nme of 14 xs the a of 16. 
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shonld have been affected m the same way TSot ali^ but most, of 
Spenser^s dull prosaic verse can be found in the first Ime of any 
stanza following an exciting passage — one that seemed to move 
along briskly for both author and reader An eloquent example is 
the first line of the stanza following the passage in which wanton 
maidens bathe themselves while Guyon, and the reader, pay close 
attention — On which when gazmg him the palmer saw ^ ® 

A Ime like this — and there are many nearly as bad — ^illustrates 
what happens when a break-down occurs in the metrical rhytlim of 
a stanza Indeed, it is chiefly by examming unsuccessful stanzas 
that we can begin to understand the importance of metrical rhythm 
for controlling the balance of each stanza and, through the balance, 
the continuity When Spenser is forced to turn away from an 
attractive sub3ect, when the stanzas of a long dull speech must be 
patched together,® when dialogue occurs within the stanza^® — ^we 
frequently have, not a balanced and mdissoluble stanza, but a 
series of lines.^^ 

But when, as most of the time, the stanza is a perfect whole, we 
can find many skilful adjustments by which the poet, within the 
framework of the narrow architectural structure, controls the bal- 
ance and the tempo A stanza does not necessarily come to a full 

®n, xii, 69, Cf Ji, xn, 34; n, ii, 665 i, ix, 62 It is also true that 
Spenser’s effort to link stanzas by rbetoncal means causes a large number 
of bad first lines. 

® As n, 1 , 49-56, ending witb tbe gasping Ime, “ ‘ Wbicb wben I, wretch ^ — 
Kot one word more she sayd ” 

Spenser likes to begin a stanza with the speech of a character By 
doing so he gains the immediate acceleration he consciously, though often 
awkwardly, cultivates But he recognizes the limitations of his medium 
and handles dialogue within the stanza with apparent reluctance, and only 
after careful uninspired planning — cwnosa mfehcitas A frequent division 
is that in which the second voice takes over after the fifth line Or see the 
more complex, but wooden, xv, 11 , 48 

Spenser can also break up tbe stanza deliberately, for a special pur- 
pose — ^as in tbe Cave of Care (iV, v, 40-4X) In these stanzas tbe rhythm 
IS jerky, like the nodding head of one dozing off and awaking tThe cesura 
comes after the fourth syllable in practically every lihe. The rimes come 
down with a shock, and within the nine lines of the stanza sounds can 
echo like loud repercussions in a narrow enclosure. It is from an example 
like this that we can get some insight into Spenser’s ability to weld the 
stanza together Only deliberately, or when he sleeps, does he let the stanza 
fall apart. 
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conclusiYe stop an the last line If its balance leans forward, the 
rhythm wiH flow, with slight mterruption, into the following stanza. 
The forward impetus can be held back or accelerated by the move- 
ment of the thought, the grammatical structuies, the use of stress- 
shifts and runover lines, the weight of the rimes, the combinations 
of consonants. If the “ a ” rimes are light, the contrasting weight 
of the “b” rimes increases the forward impetus of the stanza.^® 
If the “ b ” rime (the crucial place of balance for the whole 
stanza) is heavy, and is not smoothly absorbed mto the “ c ” theme, 
the forward impetus will be slowed Usually, when this hap- 
pens, the final alexandrme, for reasons of stanza balance, will be 
heavy and conclusive At other times, however, it may be a light 
rhythmical wave moving swiftly to set in motion the first wave of a 
new rhythm. 

Aenold Steut 

Umversitp of Minnesota 


THE AUTHOR OF ^^THE ADDRESS IN QUARLESES 

8SEPSEARD8 0BACLE8 

At the beginning of Francis Qnarles^s posthumous Tolume The 
Shepheards Oracles (1646) there is an Address to the Reader which 
IS commonly attributed to IzaAk Walton* The attribution, first 
made by Sir Harris Nicolas m his edition of The Complete Angler^ 

Thifi} for instance is done in the stanza that portrays Maleger (n, 5 : 1 , 
22) The rhythm never carries over, but stops at each rime, and the effect 
IB that of the daubing of a brush The heavy rimes are in keeping with the 
strong strokes, and both the poetic and pictorial lines are stiff and hard 
Spenser maintains a deft control over the nervous qualities of his stanza 
When the Red Cross Knight is rescued from the dungeon of Pride, his 
voice IS listless and sick The verse barely drags itself along limply The 
Knight’s speech gasps along on monosyllables (i, viii, 38), 

As in ir,, XV, 6 

^^Asi in m, xii, 20, where the "b’* rime is unusually strong, partly 
because of the rhythm of the stanza, and partly because the nme has been 
the "b” nme of the preceding stanza Here le the alexandrine ^‘'That 
dyde in sanguine red her skin all snowy cleene Notice how the combina- 
tions of consonants slow down and weight the lme> with the last two words 
and the strong rime acting as a powerful brake. 
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1836, (i, xxvi), has passed unchallenged ever since, even the 
Nonesnch edition of Walton in 1929 included it (pp, 581-2) with- 
out questioning its authenticity. 

Nicolas argued that as " Quarles had been secretary to Walton^s 
friend Archbishop Usher, and as he was a zealous royalist, and 
apparently an angler, he was perhaps personally known to Walton 
Since both men knew the Harriots, who published the volume, 
Nicolas continues, " nothing is more probable than that they should 
have requested him to write the prefatory matter to a posthumous 
work, which was to appear upon their responsibility. The mtemal 
evidence that the Address was written by Walton is so strong, that 
it will be inserted without the slightest fear of its not being 
attributed to the real author.’^ 

Nicolas’s case for the acquaintance of Walton and Quarles is so 
flimsy that it may be dismissed without comment, and the internal 
evidence that seemed so strong to him proves on examination to 
consist of little more than a mention of fishing. The Address 
concludes 

Reader, at this time and place, the Author contracted a friendship with 
certain single-hearted Shepheards. with whom (as he return'd from his 
River-recreations) he often rested himself e, and whilst in the calm evening 
their flocks fed about them, heard that discourse, which (with the Shep- 
heards names) is presented in these Eglogues. 

A friend of the Authors wisht me to tell thee so, this 9 of Novem 1645 

Jo Maeeiot 

The last eclogue (xi), m which the shepherds Philaxchus, Philor- 
thus, and Anarchus discuss the predicament of the English Church 
under the attacks of the Eoot-and-Branch party, written probably 
m 164:3, was published separately at Oxford m June 1644 under 
the title The Shepheards Oracle and appended to the second edition 
of The Shepheards Oracles^ the date of the Address to the Eeader 
bemg changed from 9 of Novem. 164S to of Novem. 1645. 
There were three editions of The Shepheards Oracles with title 
pages dated 1646. While the last eclogue was concerned with 
recent events, the other ten belong to an earlier decade. They too 
are discussions of religion between such shepherds as Galiio and 
Britanus, Arminaus and Philamnus, NuEifidius and Pseudo-catiio- 
lieus; but from references to contemporary events it is possible to 
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date t>ip>T vi all between 1630 and 1633 The death of Gnstavus 
Adolphus in 1632 is the subject of Eclogue z 

It was just at this time that Quarles “ contracted a friendship ” 
with Phmeas Fletcher, probably through their common patron 
Edward Benlowes, to whom both the Emihmes (1635) and The 
Purple Island (1633) were dedicated ^ Quarles contributed some 
commendatory verses to Fletcher’s book, and in the Ptscaione 
Eglogs and Other Poettcall Miscellames, which Fletcher published 
also in 1633, Quarles appears as Thenot in the elaborate pastoral, or 
rather, piscatonal convention centering about their connection with 
Cambridge. As Fletcher was really a " shepherd ” in the ecclesias- 
tical sense demanded by The Shepheards Oracles, it seems likely 
that he or one of the “ single-hearted " friends he celebrates is the 
author of the Address to the Eeader. 

Goeuon S. Haight 

Yale Unwerstty 


HAMLET, MELANCHOLY, AND THE DEVIL 

In esplainmg his distrust of the Ghost, Hamlet says that perhaps 
the Devil, 

Out of my weakness and my melancholy — 

As he IS very potent with such spirits — 

Abuses me to damn me ^ 

This association of the Devil, melancholy, and delusion is based 
upon psychiatric theories which have long been discarded and for- 
gotten. The present paper is an attempt to sketch the background 
which once gave meaning to the passage quoted 
One reads m Eenaissance works on medicine and psychology that 
persons in whom the melancholy humor is abnormally abundant are 
subject to mental aberrations arising from “ unico illo humore, uel 
fuliginoso atrae bills uapore, mentis sedem inficiente.”® Melan- 
choly men “ inuent continually some one or other strange imagma- 
tion ” and are prone to develop irrational obsessions " from which 

^ See The Libra/ry, xn (September 1935), 188-209. 
n, ii, 63840 (Oxford Shakespeaie) 

* Johann Wier, De Pr<mUg%%s DaeTnomm . , . Miri Sew (Basel, 1588), 

p. 228. 
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they cannot [readily] be wemed^’® Some even see bugbears 
and talk with black men, ghosts, goblins, &c ^ 

Because of this mental instability, the Devil finds it easy to 
delude melancholy men Melancholy is a humor into which uti 
aptae suis operatiombus materiae non lUibenter se msmuare solet 
daemomum^^® It is ^^the DeviFs Bath, and, as Agnppa proves, 
mvites demonic visitation ^ The Devil works primarily upon the 
imagination, which he moves . . by mediation of humours ^ 

Satan’s purpose, of course, is to lead his victim to damnation. To 
do so, he employs various artifices Sometimes he causes the 
melancholy man to brood over his sms until he develops the obses- 
sion that he is doomed to helifire Thus he commits the sm of 
distrusting God’s mercy Some melancholics, ^^diumae miseri- 
cordiae diflSdentes, se orco destmatos, lamentatione sedulo nocte 
diuque deplorant.” ^ The principal agent and procurer of [de- 
spair] IS the Devil,” and his ordmary means of provokmg it “ is 
the melancholy humour . . Black choler is . .a bait to allure ” 
him.® Another stratagem of the Devil^s is to produce m the melan- 
cholic’s mind the impious illusion that he is a prophet of God 
Melancholy persons troubled ^^by the intercourse or medling of 
euill angels . . . oftentimes . . foretell & forge very strange thmgs 
m their imagmations.” They believe themselves " inspired by 

®Andr6 du Laurens, A Discourse of the Preservation of the Bight, tr 
Richard Surphlet (London, 1099, Shakespeare Association Facsimiles, 
1938), p 96. 

* Robert Burton, The Anatortiy of Melancholy, ed A R Shilleto (London, 
1926-27 ) , I, 440 Dover Wilson, in commenting on Hamlet’s doubts regard- 
mg the Ghost, observes that some sixteenth century authors explain 
specters as melancholic fancies See his What Happens m Hamlet (Hew 
York, 1930), pp 63-64 

® Wier, De Praestigiis, p. 531 Cf Marsiglio Ficino, Be Vita Lihn Tree 
(Basel, 1649), p 20, Cornelius Agnppa, De Occulta Philosophia Libri Tree 
(Cologne, 1033), p 78, Girolamo Fracastoro, Opera Omnia (Venice, 1050), 
fol 203r 

® Burton, Anatomy, i, 493. 

®Wier, De Praestigns, pp. 227-28. Cf Jason Rratensis, De Oerehn 
Morhis . . . Liher (Basel, 1549), p. 271, Felix Plater, Praoieos (Basel, 
1602), pp. 98-99 

® Burton, Anatomy, xxx, 452-53. 

Du Laurens, Discourse, p. 100. 
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the Holy Ghost, Ml of the spirit According to some authors, 
Satan commonly entices melancholic old women to renounce God in 
return for supernatural powers which subsequently they fancy they 
exercise In other words, he gives them the illusion that they are 
witches Into their corrupted imaginations he slips uelut sedem 
suis studies accommodatam/^ 

Satan singles out melancholy persons, then, because they are 
easy prey Through the medium of their melancholy he is able to 
cause delusions of various sorts to frighten, to confuse, to induce 
despair, to provoke crimes such as heresy, blasphemy, renunciation 
of God It IS obvious that the Devil ^'is very potent with^^ 
melancholy men and often abuses them to damn them 

Lawbenoe Babb 

M'lchhgan Btate College 


THE SOUEGE OE THE PEIHCIPAL PLOT OE TEE FAIR 
MAID OF THE INN 

In his introduction to The F<m Maud of the Inn, Weber re- 
marked that “ The origin of the principal part of the plot ... is 
one of the twelve Novelets Exemplares of Cervantes, entitled La 
Illustre FregonaJ” ^ Weber’s statement is neither true nor well ex- 
pressed At best, as will be shown, Cervantes’ story could have 
suggested only a few points in one of the sub-plots, or, if one wishes, 
in one of the complications introduced into the mam plot. Seeing 
in a story, however, “ the origin of the prmcipal part of the plot ” 
IS perhaps hardly the same as identifying it as the source of the 
play; yet modern critics have repeatedly reaffirmed and as often 
denied that La %lustre Fregona was the source of The Fair Mad of 

» Burton, Anatomy, x, 466, Of, Wier, De Praestigtis, p, 228 

*®Wier, Be JfVttesttfftM, p 16. Wier was the principal proponent of tSiis 
nnorthodoac but widely known theory of witchcraft Burton mentions three 
authors who supported him and eight who attatked him {Anatomy, i, 240- 
41) Beginald Scot’s The JOmovene of W%tchoraft (1684) gave Wier’s 
ideas currency in England DNB. lists seven English writers (including 
Eing James) who attacked Scot between 1687 and 1668 and two seventeenth 
century Englishmen who defended him. 

(Quoted by Dyce, The Worha of Beanmont <md SUteher (London, 1846), 
X,4 
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the Inn, misled in part by Weber and in greater part^ perhaps, by 
the nnwari anted assumption that the title-r61e of a play would be 
prominent in the principal plot ^ Professor Schellmg, for example, 
wrote that the play^s source is La Ilustre Fiegona^ which is fol- 
lowed only as to the mam plot, and not very closely ® Macaulay 
observed that The plot of the play does not at all resemble the 
story La iltbstre Fregona” ^ which, Oliphant added, has been de- 
clared to be the source of the play ® Those who have turned to 
the novel expecting to find a story similar to that of the play, have 
found so little that they have perhaps been blinded to what little 
similarity there is. It is utterly absuid to say that La ilustre Fre- 
gona is the source of The Fair Maid of the Inn, yet WebePs state- 
ment may be accepted if a minor part is substituted for the pin- 
cipal part of the plot.^^ 

The principal plot of the play is concerned with the feud be- 
tween Alberto and Baptista, naval commanders and former friends. 
As appendages to this mam plot, there are two love affairs, that of 
Baptista’s son, Mentivole, and Alberto^s daughter, Clarissa, and 
that of Alberto^s son, Cesario, and Bianca, the fair maid of the inn, 
who IS discovered to be the daughter of Baptista. The two love 
affairs are given about equal space, but the part of Clarissa is some- 
what larger than that of Bianca, the title-rdle Clarissa appears m 
6 scenes, is given 50 speeches for a total of 162 lines, Bianca ap- 
pears in 5 scenes, has 36 speeches for a total of 144 lines. That 
these love affairs are but appendages is shown by the long closing 
scene of the play Bianca makes only one speech — a speech of four 
words , Clarissa delivers two speeches, one of six words and one of 
thirty lines, but the longer speech is a passionate plea for the 
restoration of the ancient friendship of those 

Divided now in passion for a brawl 

The makers blush to own 


®In the Beaumont and Fletcher plays— as in those of other Elizabethan 
dramatists — ^the title-rOle is frequently found m the sub-plot. Of The 
Little French Lawyer, Nice Valour or The Passionate Madman, The False 
One, The Spanish Curate, The Mumotous Lieutenants 

®E. E Schelling, Mi^dbethan Drama (Boston and Kew York, EI9081), 
n, 206. 

^ The jCambridge RUtory of Fnghsh JAterature, vi, 168. 

®E H. 0. Oliphant, The Plays of Beaumont md Fletcher (Hew Haven^ 
1027), p. 467. 


4 
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Of the fourteen scenes in the play, no fewer than eight are con- 
cerned wholly or in large part with the theme of friendship, feud, 
and reconciliation. Dmsted of the love story appendages and of 
the four scenes in which simple folk are cosened by the pretended 
conjuror, Forobosco, the play may be summarized as follows 

I, presents the long friendship of the two comrades in arms, Baptista 
and Alberto Their sons, Mentivole and Cesario, agree to wager on a race 
between their horses 

I, ill Mentivole and Cesario quarrel over the conduct of the race, 
Cesario having won by fouling Mentivole’s horse They fight, Cesario is 
carried off wounded Baptista, entering, angrily reproves Mentivole for 
having fought with the son of his old friend and swears that he will have 
nothing more to do with him until he has sued for and obtained pardon 
from Albeito 

II, 1 Mentivole, submitting to his father’s demands, comes to seek 
Alberto’s pardon, but the older man angrily orders his servants to 

“ Bind him, and cut off’s right hand presently 
Fair words shall never satisfy foul deeds 
Chop ’s hand off ” 

Before the order is cained out, however, a messenger brings a summons to 
Alberto to attend the duke immediately He leaves with the final order* 
" Take away his use of fighting ” Cesario, who had previously sought to 
dissuade his father from depriving Mentivole of his right hand, now ful- 
fills his father’s order by merely taking from Mentivole his sword (and a 
ring given him by Clarissa) 

II, 111 Baptista, informed of Alberto’s treatment of Mentivole, vows 
" I will revenge on the whole family ” 

n, IV Manana, wife to Alberto and Cesario’s mother, testifies that 

“The family of the Baptisti 
Are grown to faction, and, upon distaste 
Of the injury late offer’d in my house, 

Have vow’d a most severe and fell revenge 
’Gainst all our family*” 

Cesario, she says, 

“ shall never 

Go forth o’ doors, but the contrary faction 

Will endanger ^s life, and then am I most wretched, 

I am thinking of a strange prevention, 

Which I shall witness with a bleeding eye,” 

nx, 11, The Duke, after noting the outrages, the waste of blood, etc*, 
which have resulted from warring factions both in Borne and in Florence, 
warns Baptista that 
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" the petty brawls and quarrels 
Late urg’d betwixt the Alberti and your family 
Must (yes, and shall), like tender unknit joints, 

Fasten again together of themselves. 

Or, like an angry chirurgeon, we will use 
The roughness of our justice, to cut off 
The stubborn rancour of the limbs offending ” 

Manana now reveals the “ strange prevention ” of which she had spoken in 
II, IV To protect Cesano against the revenge of the Baptisti, she declares 
him to be no son of Alberto, no son of hers, but a falconer’s son whom she 
had owned as hers because of Alberto’s desire for a son 

V, 1 Alberto, who had been thought lost at sea, returns to Florence Like 
Mariana in n, iv, he testifies that many have died in the feud of the two 
families, although the play throws no further light on the identity of those 
slain In a review, thought necessary perhaps because of the absence of 
this plot throughout Act rv, Alberto says 

at my going to sea. 

Upon a quarrel, and a hurt receiv’d 
From young Mentivole, my rage so far 
O’er-topt my nobler temper, I gave charge 

To have his hand cut off, which since I heard. 

And to my comfort, brave Cesano 
Worthily prevented 

Yet the revenge for this intent of mine 
Hath bred much slaughter in our families ” 

V, 111 Although the quarrel between Alberto and Baptista, as they meet 
in the presence of the Duke, reaches a high pitch, the reconciliation of the 
two families is brought about by the love and betiothal of the son and 
daughter of one house to the daughter and son of the other, 

No suggestion of the fnendship-fend-reconciliataon theme is to 
be found either in La ilustre Fregona or m Canssin^s La cour sainte 
or other known stories in which a mother denies her parentage of a 
son and is by a wise judge, as in The Fai/r Mmd, ordered to marry 
him. Very clearly this fnendship-feud plot, which is the prmcipal 
action of The Favr Mmd of the Inn^ is taken directly from a tradi- 
tion of the beginning of the famous Neri-Bianchi feud in Florence. 
The action of the play is, of course, laid in Florence, and that the 
authors were familiar with the Uen-Bianchi feud is shown by the 
Duke’s referring m ni, ii, to 

** the sad example 

At Eome, between the Ursins and the Columnas, 
l^ay, here at home, in Florence, ’twixt the Heris 
And ihe Bianchx ” 
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The particular account of the feud which was used by the authors 
of the play, it is doubtless impossible to determine, for they have 
added and subtracted freely to permit the admission of the two 
love stories But one account of the origin of the feud was easily 
accessible to the dramatists in a small volume ascribed to R. Dah 
lington and printed at London in 1605 A Svuvet of the Great 
Dvkes State of Tuscany In the yeare of our Lord 1596. At 
Londoit Printed for Edward Blount, 1605.’^ In his brief discus- 
sion of Pistoria, Dallington wrote : 

This Towne is famous, or rather infamous, for the two factions of the 
Bianohi and Nerey, which ruined themselues, and troubled the peace of 
Florence also it began thus Two yong Gentlemen of the Towne falling 
out, and so proceeding from words to blowes, it chanced one of them re- 
ceiued a light hurt, The father of the other (because he would kill all 
motions to a farther quarrell) sends his Sonne to aske a pardon of the 
Father and Parentage of the other whom he had hurt but he causing his 
seruants to lay hold on him, commaunded his right hand to be cut off, and 
sent him away with this answere Va dal tuo Padre d dtgU, che le fente 
non s% ourano con parole ma col ferro, Goe to thy father and tell him, 
hurts are not cured with wordes, but with the sword. Hereupon grew that 
great and bloudie enmitie betweene those two houses, which drew into it 
all the great families of P%8to%ai as also them of Flormoe^ where the 
DonaU banded with the and the Ctroht, with the B%andhi,^ 

Prom Dallington or from some similar account of the Neri- 
Bianchi quarrel the dramatists drew the material for their mam 
plot, the Alberti-Baptisti feud* the quarrel of the twO' sons, the 
wounding of one, the father^s demanding that his son seek pardon 
of the victim^s father, the father of the wounded man giving orders 
that the right hand of his son^s assailant be cut off, the resultmg 
enmity which caused great slaughter, twice referred to m the play 
but not presented on the stage The only change from the old story 
1 $ in the happy ending of the play — ^in a reconciliation brought 
about by the introduction of the two love stories and of the device 
which Mariana saves the life of her son Cesario* Here, I think 
tne dramatists may well have used Cervantes^ La ilmtre Fregom 
and Oaussin’s' La cour smnUJ^ Obviously, however, much from 

« P. 19 I quote from a miorofilm of the copy m the Yale tlniversity 
Jjibrary 

''For a discussion of which version of this story was used, Caussin^s, 
Joannes Magnus', or some other, see F L, Lucas, The Complete Worha of 
Jofm WelBter (Boston and New York, 1928), xv, 147, and xx, 218-22L 
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these stones had to be changed and more omitted in fitting them 
into a background of a family feud. In La cowr sainte the mother, 
a widow, denies her son because of the objection to him by one who 
has promised her marriage, in the play her husband remams alwe, 
and, although somewhat unconvincmg, smce it was Cesario who 
really began the quarrel, it was a very happy adaptation to the 
mam plot to have Mariana deny her son in order to protect him 
from the angry Baptisti. 

Of La ilmtre Fiegona^ the dramatists would obviously have to 
omit much. Cervantes’ novel is rather long, and the part of Bianca 
m the play is subordinate m length even to that of Clarissa. The 
earlier part of the novel, the wondering disposition of one young 
man, the decision of his friend to accompany him, their leaving 
home together, ostensibly to study, their serving together in dis- 
guise at an inn far distant from their home — ^all of this would have 
been quite meompatible with the main plot which emphasized the 
depth and bitterness of the family feud In fitting the story of the 
novel into that of the play the dramatists have used all that was 
readily adaptable. In both novel and play the one known as the 
maid of the inn had been born in the inn at a time when her 
mother, a rich and high-born lady, separated from the father, was, 
for the sake of her health, traveling — ^in -the novel to the shrine at 
Guadaloupe, m the play to the baths at Lucca (a change perhaps 
dictated by the necessary shift of the scene from Spam to Florence). 
In each case the girl is brought up as the daughter of the host, 
attracts by her beauty the attention of a youth of high station, and 
IS in the end married to him when it is revealed that she is of gentle 
birth, her father the longtime friend of the young man’s father. 

We may conclude, then, that, although La iltistre Fregom cannot 
be, as it has frequently been declared, " the source ” of The Fair 
Maid of the Inn, the dramatists may well have borrowed certain 
situations from it which could be blended into and promote a happy 
ending to the source of their mam plot, the family feud of the 
Ken and the Bianchi. 

BAinwirr MAZTOun 

X!m'&era%tv of lov^a 
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MATBEIALS FOR THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 
RENAISSANCE DRAMA 

Authorship and Bources of “ Gentleness and Nohihty ” A Study in Marly 
Tudor Dramay Together with a Text of the Play Based on the Black- 
Letter Original By Kenneth Walter Cameron Raleigh, North 
Carolina The Thistle Press, 1941 Pp 132 $2 75 (Text Alone 

Pp 36 $ 75 ) 

John Eeywood^s Play of the Wether ” A Study m Marly Tudor Drama 
By Kenneth Walter Cameron Raleigh, North Carolina The Thistle 
Press, 1941 Pp 65 $1 75 

The Background of John Meywood^s Witty and Witless** A Study in 
Early Tudor Drama^ Together with a Specialised Bibliography of Bey- 
wood Scholarship By Kenneth Walter Cameron Raleigh, North 
Carolina The Thistle Press, 1941 Pp 46 $1 25 

The Wars of Cyrus* An Early Classical Narrative Drama of the Child 
Actors Critical Edition with Introduction and Notes By James Paul 
Brawner Urbana The University of Illinois Press {Illinois Studies 
m Language and Literature^ Vol xxvii, Nos 3-4), 1942 Pp, 163 
$2 50 ( Paper bound $2 00 ) 

The Fary Knight or Oberon the Second A Manuscript Play Attributed to 
Thomas Randolph Edited by Fredson Thayer Bowers Chapel Hill. 
The University of North Carolina Press {University of 7urgima 
Studies, No 2), 1942 Pp xlii + 87. $3 00 

Pathomaohia* An Edition A Dissertation By Paul Edward Smith, 
Washington, D C The Catholic University of America Press, 1942 
Pp XU + 182 

Technogamia By Barten Holyday* A Critical Edition A Dissertation 
by Sister M Jean Carmel Cavanaugh Washington, D C The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1942, Pp Ixxvii + 253 

The Oration in Shakespeare By Milton Boone Kennedy Chapel Hill 
The University of North Caiolma Press, 1942 Pp x + 270 $3 00 

Shakespeare and The Nature of Man By Theodore Spencer New York 
The Macmillan Company, 1942 Pp xii + 233 $2 75 

Climates of Tragedy, By William Van O’Connor and Mary Allen 
O’Connor Baton Rouge Louisiana State University Press, 1943 Pp 
XI + 155 $1,75, 

Banilet The Pnnce or the Poem^ By 0 S Leiwis Annual Shakespeare 
Lecture of the British Academy^ 1942, London Humphrey Milford; 
New York Oxford University Press, n d Pp 18 $ 60 

The books here brought together for brief survey range for ma- 
terial from the first quarter of the sixteenth century to the middle 
of the seventeenth. All treat of the drama, and the majority per- 
form the most welcome of services in making texts available. Sev- 
eral go to the capital of the realm by treating of Shakespeare. In 
addition to the editorial, survey^ and critical tasks which they 
undertake^ most of the atiihora earnestly try to prove something. 
Presumably it is part of the duty of the reviewer to tell whether 
he personally has been convinced. 
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Mr Cameron^s brochures all deal with Tudor interludes by^ or 
claimed for, John He 3 rwood, The discussion of Gentleness and 
NoMhty, dated somewhat impiessionistically about 1523, begins 
with a useful analysis of the points of debate m this vital old 
dialogue, and an interesting discussion of the background of Eenais- 
sance thought concerning social distmction and the basis of nobility, 
Mr Cameron seems so anxious to prove that the sources are 

conservative and that we are not intended to take seriously the 
subversive views of the radical contestant that he tends to make 
a fourth in the debate and come to the aid of the Hnight and Mer- 
chant agamst the Ploughman. That the latter is a rude and humor- 
ous character needs no demonstration, but that the ideas he voices 
are sentimental,^^ or satirically intended, seems a view more re- 
vealing of the attitude of the commentator than of the author. Mr, 
Cameron demurs at A. W. Eeed^s decision that this author is John 
Eastell, advancmg instead the claims of Heywood. His arguments 
against EastelFs sole authorship are more cogent than those for his 
own candidate The possibility is not excluded of some wholly un- 
known author, or of a collaboration between Eastell and Heywood 
Mr. Cameron concludes with apparent caution that " the probabili- 
ties are in Heywood^s f avor,^^ that he is not an impossible candi- 
date ” , but he assigns the play to Heywood without qualification in 
the separately bound text of the didogue edited from the black- 
letter origmal. This useful text appears also as an appendix to the 
study. 

In his essay upon Witty and Witless Mr Cameron demonstrates 
that the dialogue reflects m general the humamstic Christianity of 
More and Erasmus, and owes specific debts to much of their writing 
m addition to the frequently cited Encomvam Monae. Details are 
traced to numerous works by other writers, most revealingly to 
Tractatus lxvii of St. Augustine^s Expos%t%o in Evangehum Secufi’- 
dum Johannem. The date favored for the mterlude is o. 1522 when 
Henryks attack upon Luther, and Luther^s reply, would have made 
the theological language and strongly Catholic tone most timely. 
An odd qualification accompanies this conjectural date. Mr. 
Cameron notes that the time of composition must have been subse- 
quent to the entrance of Summers into the service of Henry Till, 
an event dated by a modern scholar in 1525. Could not Mr. 
Cameron have consulted directly with this scholar mstead of search- 
ing vainly for his authonty^ In treating Play of the Wether, Mr, 
Cameron convincingly rejects Aesop and endorses Lucianos Icaro- 
menippus, with the addition of B%s Acmsatus, as the source He 
dates the play, after a method anticipated by Pollard, probably 
1527-28 when a seven year period of destructive rams came to an 
end: 

And well it is knowen to the most foole here 

How rayUe hath pryced corae within this vii yere. 
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and certainly after 1536 when King Henry reformed court regula- 
tions Mr Cameron belieYes that the play deals partly with con- 
flict of classes, that Henry is represented in Jupiter, and that many 
allusions m the dialogue illustrate “ rich possibilities of historical 
analogy ” 

A handsome Tolume by Mr James P Brawner combines what 
seems to the reviewer to be a completely admirable edition of a play 
together with a completely misdirected discussion of its date and 
authorship. Mr Brawner is so eager to prove that The Wars of 
Cyrus (printed anonymously in 1594) was written by Eichard 
Earrant and performed at Blackfriars about 15'?'6-'5''J' that his long 
mtroduction seems prejudiced throughout. It is true that Earrant 
may have been the author of a song which may have fitted into this 
play, and that the title page mentions performance by the Chapel, 
long inactive by 1594, but here any real evidence ends. Mr. 
Brawner hypothecates an editor of the 1594 text to account for its 
present state , but this editor, carefully excising traces of antiquity, 
yet letting the prologue come in after hne 600, is quite incredible. 
So also IS the hypothetical setting of the play, with the river 
Euphrates dividmg the camp of Cyrus from the court of Antiochus 
presumably in the “ neo-classical ” fashion of the Blackfriars stage. 
Always eonfrontmg us is the play itself, with its latter-day versifica- 
tion and, whether it be technically a conqueror play or not, its post- 
Tamburlcuim type of grandiosity. Mr. Brawner explains mtrusive 
details as indicative of the author’s “ originality,” thus offenng us a 
clear choice • Earrant was miraculously original or he did not write 
the play We are obliged to accept the lesser wonder, recognizing 
still Mr. Brawner’s care, competence, and success in presenting the 
text itself. 

Mr Fredson T. Bowers also has a hard case to plead in his intro- 
duction to The Fary Kmght, an amateurish entertainment pre- 
served in a manuscript datmg apparently from late in the Common- 
wealth period. The play, edited in meticulously diplomatic form, 
IS attributed to Thomas Eandolph. Smee it seems not good enough 
for Eandolph, it is presumed to be jmemlia, and since it contains 
remmiscences from The Trmtor and other plays vmtten after ifen- 
dolph’s death, it is presumed to have been revised py a reader of 
Shirley. Why then, we might ask, should it not be Shirley jmenUta 
revised by a reader of Eandolph^ or the work of some Common- 
wealth juvenile who had read both Shirley and Eandolph ? Mr. 
Bowers finds the Eandolph toudh most pervasive, and finds hinfai 
of an original date about the tune his candidate was in Westminster 
School. It is bard to say. The hints are only hints, and Mr. 
Bowers is sometimes too easily satisfied with verbal parallels; yet 
his earnest conviction doggedly presented through introduction and 
textual notes cannot be ignored: he has at least established a possi- 
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bility, and enabled ns to read for ourselves a hitherto inaccessible 
play- 

The editions of Barten Holyday^s Technogamia by Sister M Jean 
Carmel Cavanaugh, and of the anonymous Pathomachia by Mr, 
Paul E Smith suggest the meekness of doctoral candidacy in having 
nothing to prove Both are creditable specimens of their kind. The 
plays edited are cruelly dull academic allegories, but they have a 
significance for the historian of ethics and psychological theory. Mr. 
Smithes preface, eloquent of the vagaries of early bibliographers, 
leaves m about its present status the possible claim of Thomas 
Tomkis to the play Dr Cavanaugh provides us with much enter- 
taining material about the performance of Technogarnm before 
King James, and the raillery showered upon the luckless author. 
In general, the preparation of this volume has been the more care- 
ful and complete of the two. Its one sad defect seems accidental* 
Either through bad inking or through photographic reduction, the 
text of the play, printed in offset, is sometimes all but illegible. 
Those who wonder whether the t^e of editing sponsored by the 
Malone Society could not just as well be done by a camera are here 
given an answer. 

Mr Kenned/s book on the oration in Shakespeare, outgrowth of 
a succession of studies worked over m a succession of universities, 
contams good solid stuff. The eighty-three orations of the plays 
are treated in chapters, usually incorporating tabular charts and 
parallel quotations, discussing such topics as classification, struc- 
ture, sources, integration of the passage m the play, etc. The style 
IS sometimes labored, especially m the mtroductory and qxute im- 
portant survey of classical and later theories of the relation of dic- 
tion and thought, but elsewhere the author is sufSeiently kmdied by 
his subject to indulgeln a few tints of those colors of rhetoric which 
he treats. He is by no means indifferent to the wider reaches of 
his subject. He finds in Shakespeare the ever-developing, ever- 
excelling conscious artist, whose dramatic orations, whose " rhetoric 
m poetic, veered steadily from the example of Seneca to the 
precept of Aristotle. 

The work yet to be noticed in this quite inadequate round-up is 
primarily critical Although Mr. Spencer makes no mention of 
Santayana, his volume seems almost intended to answer the phi- 
losopher's disturbing charge that ^^the cosmos eludes Shakespeare, 
in whom we seek m vain not this or that system but some system/^ 
and who portrays life lyithout a setting and consequently without 
a meanmg." Mr. Spencer begins by describing the philosophical 
and religious pattern of the universe stiU available m Shakespeare^s 
day. It was an optimistic pattern with neatly articulated 
hierarchies of Cosmos, State, and Man, with Man^s place central, 
his function dear, his destiny great. After devoting his book to a 
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discussion of Shakespeare’s plays m relation to this cosmological 
pattern, Mr Spencer concludes with a fact “previously only 
hinted ” — that Shakespeare transcended conventional concepts and 
treated “the thing itseM underlying codification” Since this 
“ thing itself ” IS no other than “ the individual human life ” (pre- 
cisely Santayana’s pomt), the avowal comes as a surprise because 

and only because — ^the antecedent discussion has had the appear- 
ance of giving the plays a cosmic setting The critic seems to have 
been concerned with the setting Shakespeare did not give his plays 
Such an impression of Mr Spencer’s work is unsympathetic 
Smce Shakespeare never troubled to deny the current cosmology, 
treatmg it rather as a ruins and quarry, there are metaphors and 
whole speeches scatteied suggestively through his work But these 
are debris, possibly no more abundant or significant than debris 
from the classical pantheon, and Mr Spencer would not wish to 
make a book from such details He believes that there is a genume 
correspondence between Shakespeare’s dramatic imiverse and that 

old formulation, Man, State, Cosmos, and, of course, there is at 

least to the extent that in Shakespeare’s dramatic universe there 
are Self, Others, and the Unknown Mr, Spencer believes also that 
Shakespeare’s consciousness of the impendmg dissolution of the old 
formulation m the acid of the new era intensified his sense of tragic 
conflict — ^between the ideal and the real, the good appearance and 
the evil actuality. To the reviewer it seems possible that Mr, 
Spencer is more saddened by the departing certainties of three hun- 
dred years ago than was Shakespeare. Many now seek shelter from 
the wind who then would have been exhilarated by the fresh air 
Mr Spencer is fond both of Shakespeare and the idea of a pat- 
terned universe he writes about both If there is an imperfect 
correspondence between the poet’s work and the critic’s explication, 
we should not complain. In most criticism the great irrelevance 
IS the critic. One may say this without impertinence if he adds 
■that critics also are worth knowing — especially when they write so 
pleasantly as Mr Spencer. 

Mr. O’Conner’s book on the climates of tragedy touches the 
drama of Elizabethan England briefly. He finds the climate then, 
as in Periclean Greece, propitious, the climate now, unpropitious 
Much of the rest of what he finds is divorced from the reader by an 
excessively abstract style and an excessively solemn tone. One finds 
himself unwiUmg to expend the energy required to decide whether 
a statement like the followmg has meaning- 

XJnaerstandmg, or if one will, spirit, may he thought of as the moral 
focus of an individual horn of the reaction of the psychic to the “ambient 
forces'^ about it* 

The book is full of a fierce longing for the fancied austerities of the 
past. 
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The Annual Shakespeare Lecture by Mr Lewis reminds ns of 
Goidsmith^s opinion that if angels should write books^ they would 
not write folios His eighteen pages are charming m themselyes, 
yet meet the acid test of writing in this vein by making us reach 
again for the book With a disarming pose of guilelessness, Mr 
Lewis reminds us that Hamlet m the hands of the analysts is often 
not much fun He suggests surrender to the mood of the poem, a 
response that is naive and concrete and archaic It is a re- 
minder that simple responsiveness to a work of art precedes, both 
in time and in importance, our competitive interpretations and 
verbal exercises. To his query, The Man or the Poem^ we reply, 
at the moment anyway, The Poem and return to 

night, ghosts, a castle, a lobby where a man can walk four hours together, 
a willow-fringed brook and a sad lady drowned, a graveyard and a ter- 
rible cliff above the sea, and amidst all these a pale man in black clothes 
with his stockings coming down, a dishelled man whose words make 
us at once think of loneliness and doubt and dread, of waste and dust and 
emptiness, and from whose hands, or from our own, we feel the richness of 
heaven and earth and the comfort of human affection slipping away 

Alfred Haebaqe 

University of Pennsylvania 
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A Short Vzew of Ehzahethan Drama, together mth some account 
of zts principal playwrights a/nd the conditions under which it 
was produced By Thomas Maec Pabeoit and Eobeet 
Hamilton Ball Hew York . Charles Scribner's Sons, 1943. 
Pp T + Sll $1.80. 

" Courtesy " in Shakespeare. By M. M. Bhattacheeje With a 
Foreword by Professor C. J. Sisson and an Introduction by 
Professor Louis Cazamian. Calcutta: Calcutta UniTersiiy 
Press, 1940. Pp. xix -j- 335. 

Shakespeare’s Satire. By Osoah Jambs Campbell. Hew York. 

Oxford University Press, 1943. Pp. xu 337. $3.75 
William Shakspere’s Petty School. By T. W. Baldwin. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1943. Pp. 340. 

Four wartmie books, all interesting and all bearing on the subject 
of Elizabethan drama, are listed above. 

The most inclusive of these books is a brirf histoi^ of Eliza- 
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bethan drama by Professors Panott and Ball. It requires years of 
careful appreciative study to be able to write about Elizabethan 
drama as these authors do. Particularly noteworthy are the chap- 
ters on Marlowe, Heywood, Chapman, Jonson, Massmger, and 
Brome, the last-mentioned being a belated but just recognition of 
merit The chapter on Middleton is hardly a solution of the 
Middleton mystery, but its plain and scholarly quality gives great 
satisfaction The account of Tourneur bestows on him a new unity 
in character and career, and Marston, at least m tragedy, assumes 
a new importance The treatment of Beaumont and Fletcher is not 
very satisfactory, but with the limited space at the disposal of the 
authors they could hardly have done better. Beaumont is some- 
what doubtfully regarded as the dommatmg mfluenee. The article 
on Ford is the least satisfactory of the lot, because it msists on 
givmg too much prominence to the Astrophel and Stella story and 
rather neglects Ford’s relation to drama then in vogue at court, 
however, it is excellent at the end. The discussion of Webster 
leaves little to be desired, and the authors see no objection to the 
assignment to him of Appius and Virginia A good deal of space 
is devoted to summaiies of plots, a necessity forced on those who 
discuss Elizabethan plays for modern readers. Most of these pr6cis 
are extremely well done. 

Unfortimately the authors have nothing to say about Shake- 
speare, who ought to be considered in the book because he is mdis- 
pensable and because it would have been a matter of great interest 
to have the opimons of these authors on Shakespeare’s relation to 
the drama of his age. By omittmg the first two chapters of the 
book room might have been found for Shakespeare. These chapters 
add very little, since it is not possible to treat the earlier drama 
adequately m such limited space The effect m these chapters is to 
give the impression of error They fail, for example, to show the 
wide varieiy of mystery plays (which were not all of the Corpus 
Christi type), to make adequate mention of miracle plays, and to 
give anything like a true impression of the nature and origm of 
moralities. They also fail to give proper emphasis to the early 
romantic drama. These defects are of course only apparent, since 
the authors did not have at their disposal the space required to 
treat these subjects m sufficient detail 

Dr. Bhattacherje’s book is a simply written, rather factual 
account of Renaissance courtesy as it affected Shakespeare. The 
book stresses the importance of courtesy in Elizabethan thought 
and. realizes fully the connection between courtesy and Platonic 
idealism. Indeed, Dr. Bhattaoherje is most at home when Plato 
comes mto consideration. The early chapters on the Chivalric 
Ideal of Courtesy, Renaissance Courtesy, "Nurture” and TaUe- 
Courtesy are discriminating summaries of familiar subjects, and it 
is in a chapter entitled Renaissance Courtesy in Shakespeare that 
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the newer study is embodied Eyen here there are no great dis- 
coveries, but there is a iSneness of spirit and a respect for significant 
detail that speaks well for the author and ]ustifies his book Casti- 
glione^s Courtier is a principal source of the author^s formative 
thought, although he shows knowledge of a wide range of writers 
on his sub3ect. 

Professor CampbelPs excellently written and brilliantly conceived 
book does not give entire satisfaction. It is a study of satire in 
Shakespeare^s plays and seeks to prove that a spirit of ridicule 
came more and more to dominate him The conceptions arrived at 
are serious matters in the mterpretation of Shakespeare, so that, 
although admitting gratefully the excellence of the presentation 
and the entire adequacy of the author’s knowledge, this reviewer is 
disposed to disagree diffidently with some at least of the prmcipal 
opinions expressed in the book. 

The attempt to identify satire m Shakespeare with that of 
formal satirists like Marston does not seem to be altogether success- 
ful Obvious parallels do exist, but satire was and is a very common 
thmg There is much of it in Shakespeare, but he uses it drama- 
tically or for ornament and not for itself as Marston does. The 
author does not deny this of course, but he fails to convmce the 
reader that Shakespeare had much in common with the group of 
satirists of the day. The chapters on Love's Ldbouif^s Lost^ As You 
Like Its and Humor Characters leave room for little but admira- 
tion, although there is perhaps too heavy a stress placed on Shake- 
speare’s malcontents Hamlet is, however, excellently handled, and 
it IS admirably done to see the malcontent in lago 

Dissatisfaction begins with the author’s treatment of Troilus and 
Oressida as a satirical comedy after the dramatic pattern of Every- 
man Out of his Humour. Shakespeare had to tell the story of 
Troilus and Oressida as it had come down to him He had no 
choice, other than misrepresentation, in presentmg Cressida, and 
one cannot believe that he thought of Troilus as an expert m sensu- 
ality. It IS difficult to regard the story as Shakespeare teUs it 
as told with or for cyniqal amusement. The resemblance between 
either this play or Measure for Measure and Jenson’s play is hard 
to see. In Measure for Measure Shakespeare performed a brilliant 
task of transforming Promos and Cassandra into a comedy Agam 
he had no choice as to the prmcipal situations. It is doubtM if 
there is any satirical intention except such as he showed in other 
places m his description of social depravity. Angelo has the guilt 
of Promos, and Shakespeare has realized the character imagma- 
tively. Angelo is not a character wiiii whom the audience has 
sympathy, even after Shakespeare spares him, whereas both the 
Duke and Isabella are sympathetica One fails to see why Isabella 
is not a proper heroine even m her marriage with the Duke, for the 
Blixabethans showed little sympathy with tiie ideals of the cloister. 
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The trouble mth Timon of Athens is the theme. The old, 
inflexible story called for an absolute in mysanthropic inactivity 
Out of such a situation drama could hardly arise, especially since 
tragedy can come into bemg only withm a range of action. Perhaps, 
if Shakespeare left the play incomplete, as he probably did, it was 
because he had found himself saddled with a story dramatically 
unworkable That an atmosphere of dension permeates the early 
scenes is hard to perceive or that Timon is a play m the manner of 
Bejmus or that Shakespeare deliberately seeks to establish m the 
audience a hostile attitude toward the hero It still seems better to 
thi-nk that Timon was to be honored for his perfect, albeit wasted, 
generosiiy 

To the reviewer Gonolamis has always seemed to be a noble 
tragedy It is incredible that to Shakespeare and his audience 
Conolanus was a mere victim of rage and folly Surely Shake- 
speare did not look at him as an emotional automaton or a puppet 
or a subject for derision, and to me Menenius is far more sugges- 
tive of Bnobarbus, or even Kent, than he is of Carlo Buffone. With 
a simpler mterpretation of the interview between Conolanus and his 
mother, the difiiculty of the play tends to disappear Conolanus 
finds himself locked m the very jaws of fate, and that his destruc- 
tion IS inevitable It is no question of a boy’s frightened sub- 
mission to a dommeering woman ; it is a question of a man’s obedi- 
ence to the pnmary laws of his being. Man is but blood and bone, 
the product of generation. He cannot decide against his wife, his 
son, and particularly his mother, for to do so is to decide against 
himself. 

Professor Baldwin’s study of Shakesppre’s early schoolmg com- 
prehends a detailed and original mvestigation of the Primer and 
Catechism of ihe sixteenth-century Church of England. His book 
outlmes the system of religious trainmg employed durmg the 
period, particularly during Shakespeare’s youth, and shows that 
the petiy school was primarily religious Particularly detailed is 
the description of the various forms of Nowell’s Catechism and 
their relation to other catechisms There is a most interesting 
chapter on Shakespeare’s Abcedarius and another of great elariiy 
on Shakespeare’s Writmg and Castmg Accounts Detailed search 
discovers many hitherto unnoticed recollections by Shakespeare of 
his petty school and of his religious education The book ends with 
an emphatic claim, which seems entirely j'ustified, that the question 
of Shakespeare’s religious afSliation has been put to rest Shake- 
^eare, the author contends, led a perfoctly normal life within the 
Anglican communion— baptism, marriage, christening of children, 
burial. Shakespeare was tramed to take part in the service of the 
church and to our knowledge assumed the duties of a godfather — 
must have taken the sacred vows required for that responsibility. 
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William Shakespeare, says the author, was an Anglican. The final 
word, not argued m the book, is to the effect that the motiYe force 
of Shakespeare^s universe lies in religion, not philosophy. 

JJmvers%ty of Nof th Carolina HaEDIN' CeAIG- 


The Imaginary Voyage in Prose Fiction A History of Its Criti- 
cism and a Guide for Its Study, with an Annotated Chech List 
of 215 Imaginary Voyages from 1700 to 1800 By Phtlip 
Babcock Gove IsTew York Columbia University Press, 1941. 
Pp. SI + 445. 

The MaJcing of Jonathan Wild'* A Study m the Literary 
Method of Henry Fielding By Wiluiam: Eobeet Iewiet. New 
York Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp viii + 

The First American Novelist^ By Gustavos Howaed Matkabieb. 
Cambridge Harvard University Press, 1940. Pp 79. 

Charlotte Smith, Poet and Novelist (171^9-1806). By Ploeence 
May Anna Hilbish Philadelphia University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1941. Pp IS + 634. 

Dr. Gove rightly felt that before a history of the Imaginary 
Voyage can be written, a bibliographical foundation such as this 
must be laid, and he has established that basis in a highly com- 
petent and serviceable manner. Among the more important works 
which he includes are Sindhad the Sailor, Rolinson Crusoe, Qul- 
liver's Travels, Prevost^s Cleveland, Holberg’s Niels Klim, Oandide, 
and Munchausen. The recorded items are chiefly in Englidi, 
French, German, and Dutch, but also in five other languages (in- 
cluding a Japanese analogue of Qullwer); and the American or 
British libraries which have been searched are mdicated. The 
factual data are interpreted in the light of an extraordinarily 
extensive knowledge of the history of the subject. Forgotten or 
neglected materials are utilized, such as James T. Presley^s list of 
imaginary voyages (1873), and Julius Paludan^'s Om HoTbergs 
Niels Klim (1878), — ^the latter of mterest to students of Swift. 
Dr. Gove discusses clearly and judiciously the various definitions 
of the type which have been proposed, and its debatable sub- 
divisions. It IS to be hoped that he will bring his learned records 
down to the twentieth century, and that he will ultimately give us 
a definitive history of this important genre. 

Mr. Irwin^s monograph is praiseworthy for its clearness and 
clean-cut brevity. It expounds the relation of Fieldmg^s ironic 
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history to the qnasi-biographical accounts about Wild, and to the 
supposed parallels between his career and Walpole^s which were 
commonplaces of political controversy between 17^5 and 174^. It 
discusses the story as a moral paralile stressing, as Eielding in- 
tended, the contrast between specious greatness and genuine good- 
ness Finally, it considers the similarities and differences be- 
tween Jonathan Wild and typical criminal biographies, picaresque 
tales, and comic prose epics. 

Dr Irwin^s reflections on Pielding^s ethics and politics would, 
in my opinion, have been enriched if he had taken into account Dr. 
Maria Joesten’s Die Philosophie Fieldings (the fundamental im- 
portance of which was pointed out in MLN , xlviii, 376). Her 
third chapter, Das Faturgesetz als Grundlage der Gesellschafts- 
moral,^^ deals with Jonathan Wild, and shows the coherence between 
its attitudes and Fielding's general philosophy more thoroughly 
than Dr Irwin does Her citations from Locke's Civil Government 
might also have proved useful, as well as her perception that Field- 
in^s ethical and political standpoint was higher than the ordmary 
contemporaneous outlook. 

The First American Novelist contains nothing of value that has 
not already been set forth in Dr Miriam E. Small's Charlotte 
Ramsay Lennox (1935). 

Even the most ravenous appetite for details concerning minor 
authors should be satisfied by Miss Hilbish's dissertation on Char- 
lotte Smith. Much time and care have been devoted to it, whether 
deservedly, is perhaps questionable. Over two hundred pages are 
given to Mrs Smith's doleful biography, which is illustrated with 
five rather trivial mementoes. The rest of the volume consists 
chiefly of minute descriptive and analytical accounts of her verses, 
prose fictions, and books for children The critical and historical 
comments, though sympathetic towards Mrs Smith, are sensible 
and fair-minded Smce the subtle or intricate is absent from Char- 
lotte Smith's writings, her interpreter is not required to possess 
much discernment or power of ezpression. Dr. Hilbish's style may 
be judged by these specimens : 

These current fads (the study of botany and natural history) found in 
her love of nature a ready response, and for a diversion her writing and 
her own perpleixities urged it (p 217) 

The course of incidents, real and probable, are used to impress the reader 
with sympathy (p 298) 

The Young Philosopher looks back over the past and evolves its causes 
(p. 299) 

Although Mrs, Smith’s success as a novelist has eclipsed in modern criti* 
cism recognition of her as a writer of children’s stories, even in her own 
day her moral tales for children did not attract such notice or achieve 
such well deserved popularity as did her novels (p. 475) 

Fo description of nature occurs in many other novels whose rural set- 
tings would lead one to suspect such as Jomthm Wild, Clarissa Earlobe, 
etc. (p, 528). 
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Is it captious to declare that uiiiYersities which allow such English 
to be published are neglecting their duty^ 

Some of Dr, 'Hilbish^s data and comments are valuable. Occa- 
sionally she corrects the opinions of previous students of the sub- 
ject. Charlotte Smithes poetry, she mamtains, though it is con- 
ventionally sentimental in manner, was wholly sincere. Her 
Gothicism in fiction, except in The Story of Edomrda^ was not as 
extreme as commonly asserted Her purpose in Desmond^ The 
BOfTbished Mm, and The Young Philosopher was not primarily to 
write romances of adventure but to express her political opinions. 
These opmions vacillated,— but so did those of William Pitt and 
the rest of the nation. Whatever her faults may be, Charlotte 
Smith must be credited (this is, I believe. Dr. Hilbish^s mam con- 
tribution) with being one of the first of our novelists to make much 
of descriptions of nature, and m so doing she was also expressmg 
her true feelings. 

Ernest Bbbnbatjm 

Unwerstty of Illvnota 


The Editorial Problem %n ShaJcespeare a Survey of the Founda- 
twns of the Text. By W. W. Gkekj. Oxford Clarendon Press, 
1942. Pp. Iv + 210 $3.'3'5. 

Dr Greg’s new book falls into two distinct parts The first is a 
criticism of the prmciples laid down by McKerrow in his Prolego- 
mena for determining the copy-text, i. e. that which the editor 
sdeets as the basis of his edition of a play, and for adhering to it. 
These Dr. Greg redrafts m the form of seven rules The mam 
issue is the rigidity of the editor’s obligation to follow his copy-text 
when alternative texts of authority are available. McKerroi^s atti- 
tude was conservative, he would depart from the copy-text only 
when it IS manifestly erroneous. Dr. Greg, -though he gags at the 
words, calls his o-wn attitude eclectic j when variants occur m 
authoritatiye texts he would weigh the claims of each vanant indi- 
vidually It IS impossible m a brief review even to state the pith of 
the argument, technical and even abstruse as it is, let alone weigh 
its ments. I can only say that, while both McKerrow and Dr. 
Greg have m mmd the projected Oxford edition only, every editor 
of Shakespeare can study the prescriptions they have formulated 
with the utmost profit. 

The second, and longer, part of Dr. Greg’s book, origmally a 
series of lectures d^vered at Cambridge, is his survey of the 
f oundaKons of the text It recapitulates the results of ike revalua- 
boE of the origmal editions of Ihe plays which has be«i the work 
^ the last thi^'-five years. Most of it, therefore, is a more-ijum- 
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twice-told tale, Dr Greg is concerned with verifying and dan 
fying findings already brought in more than with addmg new 
findings His lectures are most useful, then, as an up-to-date sum- 
mary of what we may reasonably assume about the authority of 
the original editions of Shakespeare and what we should still hke 
to find out and as an indez of the most recent progress towards 
understanding them I shall try to state briefiy the most interest- 
ing pomts which fall under the latter head 

Most important of all, I thmk, is Dr. Greg’s differentiation of 
author’s manuscript and prompt-book and of the kmds of prmted 
text which would be set up from one and the other. He accepts 
McKerrow’s argument that the author’s manuscript, the foul papers 
as he calls it, is the basis of a number of the pnnted texts and that 
its stigmata are distmguishable from those of a prompt-book made 
up by the book-keeper His position also mvolves acceptmg Mc- 
Kerrow’s mterpretation of erratic speech-prefixes and Professor 
Ga^s explanation of certam appearances of actors’ names m speech- 
prefixes It would be most helpful if these conclusions were now 
accepted as articles of the textual critic’s faith. Dr. Greg argues 
that Shakespeare’s foul papers were delivered to the company with- 
out invanably bemg reduced to final form, i. e that msignificant 
details were left to be adjusted in the preparation of the prompt- 
book or dunng rehearsals. He shows reasons for assuming that the 
book-keeper might annotate the foul papers as the first step m 
prepaxmg his prompt-book In view of the lecklessneb with which 
enthusiasts have bandied the word "prompt-book” back and forth. 
Dr. Greg’s discrimmatmg discussion should be made required 
readmg. 

Anotiier gam may now be scored, I believe, in Dr. Greg’s recog- 
nition of a group of mixed texts, as he calls them, i. e texts prmted 
partly from one kmd of copy and partly from another. The air 
IS also deared of some fairly dense fog by his contention that there 
are weighty reasons for doubtmg that most of the folio texts some- 
times so described were set up from quartos which had been used 
as prompt-books. Dr. Greg is less specific than usual m dealing 
with the editmg of the first folio, but his general statements strike 
me as bemg more lucid than anythmg else I can recall on that 
topic. We need a detailed examination of this important stage m 
&e transmission of the text, hitherto spoken of only m the most 
glittermg generalities. 

No bnrf review can mention even a tithe of the provocative de- 
cisions and suggestions which Dr. Greg makes. SpejSbng generally, 
smce every one expects a book on the text of Shakespeare by Dr. 
Greg to exhibit unequalled mastery of its materials, I am most im- 
pressed by the saniiy of his treatment. As evidence I would submit 
his judicious discussion of ideas which the last generation of 
scholars have hotly debated, such as the implications of Greeads 
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taimt, the theory of contmuous copy (" a figment of the editorial 
brain ”)j Shakespeare’s revision of his plays after they were pro- 
duced, and the theory of assembled texts. I think this book may 
be taken as standard here is the fullest and fairest statement of 
our iinderstandmg of the texts of Shakespeare at this date, subject 
to possible qualification only m matters of detail And it does not 
close the discussion it indicates a number of questions which 
remam to be answered, to which we may now turn our attention. 


TJimeravty of Penmylvama 


M. A. Shaabee 


The Complete Poems of John Donne Edited by Eogee B Bek- 
NBTT. Chicago Packard and Company, 1943 Pp. tthy -j- 
306. $ .95. 

Mr. Bennett’s edition of Donne’s poems was prepared avowedly 
for “those who wish to read Donne’s poetry for pleasure,” For 
Ihis purpose, it is admirable , it is compact, well bound and prmted, 
and obvious misprmts are few. In order to free the text from all 
unnecessary difficulties, spellmg and punctuation have been skill- 
fully modernized. Textual apparatus has been kept at a minimum. 
Clearly, the editor’s purpose was to render Donne’s meamng as 
immediately apparent as possible, it speaks well for his success that 
even the experienced reader of Donne gams here a fresh apprecisr 
tion of the vigor, adroitness, and flow of Donne’s ideas. 

Those who read chiefly for pleasure are likely to complain only 
of the omission of an adequate commentary on the poems them- 
selves. In his introduction, Professor Bennett discusses the dating 
of ffie poems and certam general aspects of Donne’s poetry, 
but, as he approaches the mdividual piece, the reader is left to 
struggle as best he may with Donne’s mtneacies of thought and his 
erudition, even though his grasp of an entire chain of ideas may 
depend upon his iinderstandmg a contemporary reference or an 
archaic phrase. This lack of annotation is the more regrettable 
because the best source of such help, Grierson’s two-volume edition, 
is seldom readily available to the general reader, ISTor would it be 
entirely satisfactory if it were • sometimes the essential information 
IS not given, and, when it is, it is frequently submerged m a 
defense of the readmg chosen or m a discussion of the sources or 
malogues of Donne’s thought Thus, even after fiis latest one, 
the field IS still open for an edition satisfactorily annotated for the 
person who, though interested, is unfamiliar with the details of 
seventeenth-century vocabulary and leammg. Yet perhaps Mr. 
Bennett has made the best possible compromise^ between h^s pur- 
pose and the circumstances under which fee edition was published. 
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for the incittsioE of an adequate commentary might have added 
materially to the volume m both size and cost. 

Eor scholars, likewise, this edition is significant, inasmuch as 
the text differs from Grierson’s in hundreds of readings In part, 
this is due to the editor’s commendable independence of 3udgment, 
and in part to the method adopted for the establishment of the 
text. Grierson constructed a composite text from the manuscripts 
and editions available to him, whereas Professor Bennett took as 
his basis for each poem whatever accessible text has the fewest 
obvious errors ” and emended it, apparently, only when emendation 
seemed unavoidable. Though the resultmg text is doubtless very 
close to what some of Donne’s contemporary readers accepted, one 
doubts that the method is so likely as Grierson’s to establish the 
text which Donne wrote By the very nature of the manuscript 
transmission of the poems, it is unlikely that any one source is 
wholly free of error, and Bennett’s fidelity to his chosen source 
almost guarantees the retention of some of these early misreadings 
Many of the variations from the standard text are trivial, and few 
make any change in the meaning of the stanza or poem as a whole 
Some, however, are significant, and the validity of those few the 
scholar of Donne will wish to examine closely and determine for 
himself In short, though this edition will not supersede Grierson’s 
for scholarly use (a thing which was never intended), no scholar 
can afford to ignore it. 

Eolato B. Dotting 

The State College of Washington 


Milton m the Puntan BevoluUon By Don M Wolfe New York: 

Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1941. Pp. hit + 496. 

This book IS not qmte what its title implies. It might be called 
“ The Social Eeform Thought of Milton, Winstanley, Walwyn, Lil- 
burne and Others,” The reTiewer contmued to hope that the threads 
were gomg to be tied together, that the others were to be closely re- 
lated to Milton m some way. His hope was Tain. Mr. Wolfe has 
giTen a careful and intelligent analysis of many pamphlets, espe- 
cially of those on the radical side. He will saTe many students lie 
trouble of going to the Thomason tracts 

What he has said about the social philosophy of Milton seems to 
me good He is somewhat disappomted that Milton, whom he 
Tenerates, was not mote left-wing But he has to admire him 
neTertheless as the first Bnglidhman to speak: out for a &ee 
press. Other Tirtues he concedes to him ; Much as Milton despised 
the Ignorance of the masses, it can neTer be said of him that he did 
not aspire in his heart for their inhabiting that more ideal world 
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which he believed possible of realization.” Again he says : Milton 
IS entitled to a place as a democratic reformer because in the course 
of history the liberties for which he stood have gradually become 
identified with those reforms demanded and achieved by an increas- 
ingly large number of voters” Milton^s individualism and his 
sense of abstract 3ustiee ^^as embodied in the law of nature” 
appeal to Mr. Wolfe He emphasizes Milton^s conscious attempt to 
reason consistently from first principles and suggests that he failed 
less often than a cursory readmg of his pampMets would indicate. 
Another quotation from Wolfe must be given 

Milton the religions thinker is a striking contradiction to Milton the poet 
As a poet Milton was constantly aware of the need of images, of dependence 
upon traditional poetic devices, of the efficacy of the objective point of view 
Master of the classicist art, he thoroughly understood the magic of trans- 
porting his reader to the realm of fancy, a realm made real through touch 
and smell and sound Scorning tradition and hating ritual, he seems 

to have held in contempt all effort to create periodically amid the bleakness 
of daily life a world of mystic beauty and spiritual eifaltation Images he 
despised as idols Eadical Protestant that he was, religion was to 

him an ethical code rather than the art of communion through fusion of 
sense and spirit 

There are many other good passages m this book, there is now 
and then discernment and even wisdom. Mr. Wolfe’s best is very 
good He lacks a little the deep familiarity with events and institu- 
tions that would have made his work riper. He might say that 
Masson had dealt with those matters but much has been done since 
Masson. I wish he had cut the book by a quarter or possibly a third ; 
ut IS repetitious, wordy, and too crowded with adjectives. There are 
several misprmts The appendix with various tracts reprinted is 
useful 

Wallace Notestein 

Yale TJm'oersvty 


George Whetstone Mid^EUmlethm Gentleman of Letters. By 
Thomas 0. Izabd. Columbia University Studies in English 
and Comparative Literature, Ho. 158 Hew York . Columbia 
University Press, 1943. Pp, vui + 

The opening chapter of this welcome book ably advances our 
knowledge of Whetstone’s life. Though Dr. Izard has failed to 
determine when Whetstone was bom (he favors 1551), where he 
was educated, and who his wife was, he provides much new infor- 
mation of importance, and he makes it abundantly clear that the 
previous accounts needed thorough oyerhaulmg. 

ATnnT>g r other things, he has successfully tacHed the problem as 
to what parts of Whetstone’s first publication^ The Soche of Regard 
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(1576), are autobiographical, and he argues that, since Whet- 
stone’s dedicatory preface to The Sonoraile Reputation of a 
Souldier (1585) states that he was without military experience, jwe 
must certainly regard as non-autobiographical the first-person ref- 
erences m the earlier work (m the first part of The Ortchard of 
Eepentance”) to sernce in the Low Countries. He concludes that 
WTietstone began his service there in 1587 and not, as is usually 
stated, in 1573, and that accordmgly he was not at Zutphen He 
also throws light on Whetstone’s death m 1587 in a duel outside 
Bergen-op-Zoom with, evidently, the same Captain IJdaU who had 
offered to lead Sidney’s horse off the field at Zutphen, and who, 
ironically enough, was accorded praise by Whetstone m the latter’s 
posthumously published elegy on Sidney’s death. 

But the chief contribution lies in the eight remaining chapters, 
which take up Whetstone’s publications in turn and devote par- 
ticular attention to their sources and influence. Dr Izard dis- 
covers in The English Myrror (1586) an unduly neglected possi- 
ble source of Taniburlame^ and m his thoroughgoing treatment 
of the much discussed relation to Measure for Measure of Whet- 
stone’s ten-act Promos and Cassandra (1578) and his prose tale of 
the same story in An Eeptameron of Ctmll Discourses (1582) he 
concludes that Shakespeare was indebted to the latter as well as 
to the former version. The well-rounded chapter on Promos and 
Cassandra ends with calling attention to the anticipation of Jonson 
in the emphasis its dedicatory epistle places on the necessity for 
verisimilitude and fidelity. A passage in this epistle also appears 
to have been the source of a famous passage in Sidney’s Apology, 

The volume is well organized and, despite the presence of some 
naive truisms and of occasionally infelicitous efforts to add vivac- 
ity to the discussion, well written. Dr. Izard is also to be com- 
mended for his judicious criticism of Whetstone’s literary method 
and his sane esfamate of "RTietstone’s achievement At no time, I 
think, IS he inclined to exaggerate either Whetstone’s importance 
or ability, or, for that matter, to follow George Steevens in unduly 
belittling him. 

The book has, however, several shortcomings. The appended 
bibliography of "V^etstone’s works is useful but unscholarly, relying 
as it so often does on modem reprmts But this, together with a 
failure to examine certain mquisitiones post mortem and other 
papers at the Public Record Ojffiice and elsewhere, can be attributed 
to the War. What is less easy to explain is the absence of a gen- 
eral bibliography and the frequently inadequate documentation of 
facts and inferences bordering on the major subject. It is a pity, 
too, that so much of the information about Gascoigne is derived 
from the Encyolopmdia Britanmca and Captain B. M. Ward’s arti- 
cles instead of from 0. T. Prouty, whose long-prepared book on 
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Gascoigne shortlj preceded this volnme from the same press. 
Indeed, both of these coincident studies might have profited from 
each other. 

J. A. Gee 

Yale Vmversvty 


A Study of the Novels of John Qdt. By Frais’k Hallam Ltell. 

Prmceton Princeton TJniversily’ Press, 1942, Pp s + ^37. 

$2.50, 

Professor LyelPs critical study of Jolin Galt, following Jennie 
Aberdein^s recent biography, reminds ns of a gifted Scottish novel- 
ist who deserves to be more widely known. Unfortunately it does 
little more. Professor Lyell discusses the novels chronologically as 
mdependent units, with few references to the history and technique 
of English fiction or to the developmg themes of Scottish vernacular 
literature. Such a method mevitably gives the impression of 
scrappmess. There is a good deal of plot summary and much 
quoting from early critical notices, with only occasionally a sharp 
glance from a fresh pomt of view But many of Gaits lesser known 
works are for the first time described at length, and perhaps it is in 
its mclusiveness that much of the value of this book is to be found. 

It may be ungracious to quarrel with the author over the amount 
of attention devoted to analysis of the work (both fiction and non- 
fiction) of Galt’s apprentice and senile years, but surely 6000 
words on The Maph and The Earthquaike, without serious doubt 
two of the worst novels ever written, argue a curious lack of discrimi- 
nation, — especially smce GleufeU, Galt’s first published Scottish 
novel, IS dismissed in a paragraph. With the more important novels 
Professor Lyell usually notes the circumstances of composition, 
traces the narrative at length, with emphasis on Galt’s prime 
bits,” comments on plot and character, and follows the course of 
the work’s reputation. All this is unezceptionable, and there is no 
reason to wish that it ever be done again. 

In his bibliographies Professor LyeU is particularly vulnerable 
to criticism. His list of Galt^s worts omits more than a score of 
stones and articles for periodicals, all of which were available m an 
earlier bibliography which he mentions by title. Further, his 
bibliography of early reviews and critical notices is extremely 
faulty. He lists, for example, only one review of Lawrie Todd; 
there were at least seven; one of Bogle Goriet; there were at least 
six; four of The Life of Byron; there were at lept thirteen. In 
addition, there is no reference to the many critical notices m 
American periodicals. These omissions, though perhaps of no 
great consequence in them^lves, lead one to suspect that principles 
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of thoroBglmess and accuracy haTe not always guided the author 
elsewhere 

Beadfoeb a Booth 

Unwersity of California 
at Los Angeles 


Gray as a Literary Cntic, By Herbert W. Stare Philadelphia 
TJmversity of Pennsylvania, 1941. Pp, vi + 144. Dissertation 

Most of ns who have read his letters believe that Thomas Gray 
conld have been the best literary critic of his day, perhaps not so 
interesting as Doctor Johnson but more often correct But the 
fact remains that he was not, at least to the literary world of his 
time, a critic at all, and to strain the evidence to the breaking 
pomt, as Mr Starr has been forced to do, is merely to emphasize 
again Gray^s f ailnre to live np to his talents. 

By far the best of Gray^s criticism is to be found in his letters, 
and this is easily accessible in the Toynbee-Whibley edition. By 
following the references in Whibley’s excellent topical index, one 
can in a moment find whether Gray has anythmg to say on a given 
subject. The only other source of Gray^s own critical writmg is in 
his notebooks, especially the three-volume Commonplace Book at 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. In these notebooks only a few 
nuggets of criticism lie buned in hundreds of pages of scholarly 
dust. Of this little the best was first prmted by T J. Mathias in 
1814 and copied, mistakes and all, by Edmund Gosse m the edition 
Mr Starr uses. The few specks that were left have been published 
recently m Eoger Martinis Ghromlogie de la v'le et de f oeuvre de 
Thomas Gray and in my Thomas Gray, Scholar. 

With such slender evidence and little likelihood of any more 
turning up, Mr Starr could probably not have made a very sub- 
stantial book, even if he had cc^sulted manuscript sources He has 
amnged his meager evidence carefully, and, like Mason before 
him, he has let Gray speak for himself, so much so that the quota- 
tions from Gray and his contemporaries will furnish convenient 
illustrative material for the coEege lecturer The most original 
contribution of the book is the comparison of Gra/s critical ideas 
With the thought of his time, from which Mr. Starr concludes (p. 
131) : ^^In no truly importmt aspect does he lag behind the con- 
temporary pioneers in criticism, and — comparatively speakmg — 
he avoids almost all of the more dangerous pitfaEs mto which the 
best of his feEows tumbled.^ 

My quarrel, if any, is not with Mr. Starr, for he has accomplished 
the sm^ tai& he set out to do and, in domg so, has served his 
apprenticeship for the doctorate* It is rather with the reqnire- 
ment that such dissertations be published, usuaEy at great expense 
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to the author Even that should not have prevented Mr Starr 
from adding the index that is essential in anj scholarly work 

W Powell Jokes 

Washington, D C 


Survivals m Old Norwegian of Medieval English, French and 
German Literature, together with the Latm Yermns of the 
Heroic Legend of Walter of Aquitaine. Translated by H M. 
SmyseIr and P. P. Maooxjk, Jr. Baltimore Waverly Press, 
Inc., 1941 Connecticut College Monograph no 1. Pp. xi 
+ 163 . $ 1 .^ 6 . 

The book of Professors Magonn and Smyser is the first of the 
Connecticut College Monograph series. The institution is to be con- 
gratulated on having opened this senes with a book that is extremely 
useful for the student of medieval literature as it gives him for the 
first time easy access to important Norwegian and Medieval Latm 
texts m an English translation that tries to preserve the wordmg 
ot the originals.^^ 

The selections chosen for translation from Norwegian into Eng- 
lish are from the Karlamagnus saga ok Kappa hans ^^The Storg 
of Landres^^ and ^‘William Short Nose^^ (done by Prof Smyser), 
from the Breton Lays ^^The Lag of Gurunf^ ^^The Lag of the 
Beach of Barfleur^^ and ^‘Bicar the Old^^ (done by Professor 
Magoun), the English or French ongmals of which are no more 
extant, and from the ThiSreWs Saga four portions (done fay Prof. 
Magoun) which axe important for their connection with other 
literary documents, the ‘^Storg of the Niftungs^^ with the Middle 
High German Nibelunqenliedy ^^Wayland the Smith with the 
Old English Dior and the Eddie YolundarkviSa and Walter and 
Eildegund^^ with other versions of the legend of Walter of Aqui- 
taine and Hildebrand and Alelrand*^ with the Hildehrandshed^ 

In Part II Professor Magoun translates three Medieval Latm 
texts, two of which, the ^Poem of Walter (Walthark Poesis) 
and Walter the Strong, Count of TgmecF are related in subject- 
matter to Walter and HMigun^^* of Part I, whereas the tord 
text Walter, Monk of Novedesa^* {Waltanus Monachm Novalir 
ciensis) is of importance only insofar as students of the legend 
have reckoned with it persistently.” 

The authors have weil succeeded in providing m the introduction, 
in tiie head-notes and m the index brief, yet very valuable informa- 
tion about sources, research, names and sites etc. 

The book is a fi.ne tribute of Professors Magoun and Smyser to 
their late friend. Dr* F. Stanton Cawley. 


Brgn Mipwr OoUege 
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BRIEF MENTION 


The Clvbs of the Georgian Bahes. By Louis C. Jones New 
York- Columbia TJmversily Press, 1942. Pp. xii + 259. $2 75 
Columbia University Studies in English and Comparative Litera- 
ture, 157. This book is a well organized and carefully documented 
account of the subject it professes to treat. One looks m vain 
for the usual titiliations which most people seem still to expect and 
often get when they read books on this aspect of eighteenth century 
life. The author has evidently given his varied source material 
genume critical consideration, he has a style that walks forward 
fearlessly and a sense of humor that refuses to regard anything 
human as alien. He manages to present his facts, his anecdotes, 
and his characters with a very welcome freshness, often relatmg 
ihe freakishness of much that went on in these Hell-fire clubs, the 
horrors of their profanities that so shocked contemporaries, their 
obscenities that marked sometimes lack of character but often lack 
of good taste, to the whole picture of manners and morals of the 
time and leavmg us with a sense of balance not often achieved in 
books of this kmd Some may feel that the curve of rakishness 
which gives the book its form, from the tradition of ihe Scourers 
and Mohocks through the grand climacteric of Medmenham to ihe 
last expirmg none-too-decorous gasps of dubs that had lived long 
into the unsympathetic nmeteenth century, is somewhat too ngidly 
insisted on. Eidmg the goat, or watchmg others do it, and the 
group worship of Venus and Bacchus are at all times fairly popu- 
lar, but the Medmenham goat (or was it a baboon^) had very spe- 
cial markmgs, as had the wig that Lord Moray stole from the 
Begga/s Bemson, and Mr. Jones has a perfect right to ask us to 
observe these as they become more and more clearly visible and 
then gradually blurred out. Students of literary history will find 
many familiar names here; they will perhaps be particularly mter- 
ested in the account of Sterne and the Demoniacs, and in the scat- 
tered verses of the dubs, some of which remmd one of the looser 
efforfe of the earlier Scriblerus. 


BuM Xlmvermt^ 


W. H. IB.VING 
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ZUM PROBLEM DEE NOVELLE BEI KLEIST 

Die Bemuhimgen nm die Eonn der Novelle m deutscher Spradte 
reiehen bis nahe an die Anfange der modemen Literaturepoehe 
zTiruck. Experimentell nnd theoretisch haben deutsche Dichter sieb 
nait ibr seit mebr als 150 Jahren auseinandergesetzt, aber nur in 
veremzelten Pallen nnd dann beinahe znfalhg baben sie die 
Anfordemngen der Novelle auf ihre Weise nnd in ihrem Geiste 
erfnllt. 

Die Novelle als Kunstfonn ist dem Dentschen wesensmassig 
fremd Weder in dem Leicbt-fliessenden der romaniseben " novella,” 
nocb in dem Pointierten der englischen “short-story” fnhlt er 
sieh zn hanse. Er begnngt sich nieht geme mit den Erschemnngs- 
formen des Daaeins, sondem verlangt von der Dichtung, dass sie 
hinter die Erseheinnng vorstosse — ^nnd diesex Vorstoss ist not- 
wendig der Todesstoss der Novelle. 

Die Geschiehte der Novelle in Deutschland ist daher vor allem 
eine Geschiehte von Theorien nnd Experimenten. Dem dentschen 
Dichter ist die Novelle — ^mit ganz wenigen Ansnahmen — Problem 
gebheben, eine abgeleitete and immer wieder von nenem abznlei- 
tende Ennstform. Vielleicht nnr bei Goethe, Heist, KeEer nnd 
Storm wnchs sie organisch ans dem Gehalt nnd dem Wesen des 
zngmnde liegenden Erlebnisses, sei es biographischer oder hsthe- 
tischer Natur. So gibt es zwar eine Geschiehte der dentschen 
Novelle, aber keine wirHiche dentsche Novellentradition. 

Daher mag es kommen, dass das, was die dentsche Literatnr an 
NoveEen vo3OT,weisen hat, me oder nur selten nbemationale WniA- 
^ing gefunden bat. Selbst innerhalb der dentschen Interaturkntik 
ist das Misstranen gegen die Novelle — ^und nidit nur gegen die 
Novdle sondem gegen jede Prosaform — ^weitverbreitet. Sogar dorfe, 
wo wiiHich einzigartige prosaische Knnsigebilde vorh^mi, besteht 
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erne STeigimg sie m diskreditieren und ilmen die Lyrik und vor 
allem das Drama als Yollgnltigere Formen Torznziehen. Grill- 
parzers l^OTellen standen so sehi im Schatten seiner Dramen, dass 
eine spatere Generation sie neu zu entdecken hatte Nicht einmal 
Epiker wie Fre}^ag imd Storm haben sich von dieser Paszination 
dnrch das Drama freimacben konnen ^ 

KHeists IsToYellen maehen darin kerne Ansnahme Ancb in seinem 
Werk haben die Dramen die Novellen nberschattet Die weitver- 
breitete Tendenz^ sehreibt Hermann Davidts^ in der dramatischen 
Dichtung erne knnstlerisch wertvollere Ansdrueksform zu erblicken 
als m der epischen Prosadiehtung, hat auch hier Schaden gestiftet.^ 

Wie weit Sind die Grunde dafur in Kleists Novellen selbst zu 
suchen ^ Es ist verstandlich, dass erne Kritik, die im Drama eine 
voUkommenere Form sieht als m der Prosa, die Novellen von den 
Dramen aus zu deuten und zu werten versucht. Kleists Werk 
musste dazu besonders emladen. Dass die Beziehungen zwischen 
dramatischer und epischer Eunstform bei ihm sehr eng sind, kann 
naturlieh nicht geleugnet werden. Eine gewisse innere Bedingt- 
heit der fruhen hTovellen dutch dramatische Formprmzipien ist 
unverkennbar. Aber Davidts Hypothese, dass Kleists Entwicklung 
vom Drama zum Epos fortgeschritten sei, und dass seme Hovellen 
das Mittelstuck ernes unterbrochenen Werdeganges darstellen, ist 
eine ungeheuerliche Verallgememerung, die noch dazu mit Davidts 
eigenen Ergebnissen nieht zusammenstimmt* Bs ist sehr gewagt^ 
bei Kleist von einer inneien Entwicklung zu sprechen Auf jeden 
Fall lasst sich die Chronologie der Eoveilen nicht einfach dutch 
den Grad ihrer Abhangigkeit von dramatischen Urformen bestim- 
men Die Eovellen, die am meisten einem diamatischen Aufbau 
nahekommen^ sind Die Verlohung von 8t Domingo und D%e Mar- 
quise mn 0 4 * . , von denen die erstere ein Fruhwerk ist und die 
letztere emige Jahre vor Eleists Tod geschrieben wurde. Das 
Entscheidende bleibt, dass die Kovellen, und selbst die fruhesten, 

^Crustav Freytag^ "Per Aufbau der Handtog ward in Jedem Eouiaii, 
in welckem der Stoff kunstlensch durcbgearTbeitet ist, mit dem Bau des 
Bramas grosse Ahnlichkeit haben Mrtnnermgm metnem Ijebm, 1887, 
S Storm vergl* semen Brief an Keller m KOster’s Ausgabe, S* 119 f 

— Selbst bei Jean Paul finden sich ahnhche Tendenzenj vergl seine 
VorschuU der Astheitk, % TO und 71* 

* Hermann Davidts, J)%e mveUist^e%0 Kumt Memrioh vOn Kte%$ie 
Bonner Forschungen, Neue Folge, Ho 5, BerlSu 1913* ( B, 7) 
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in sich gescMossen, selbstandig imd emmalig sind^ nnd man ilinen 
ihre eigene diciitensche Bxistenz nicht absprechen kann. 

Em VergleicbL der ITovellen mit den Dramen kann daber nnr 
dann frucbtbar sem^ wenn man das beiden Gememsame, den dich- 
terischen SchafEensprozess in all seiner Mannigfaltigkeit, anf- 
zuzeigen yersncbt, nicbt aber solange in den Dramen nach Anf- 
schlnssen imd Quellen fur die SToyellen gesueht wird. Das was die 
IsTovellen mit den Dramen verbindet, ist nicbt das Formale sondem 
das Temperament^ der Lebensatem des Diebters Als Gattungen 
Sind sie zugieich objektiv und subjektiT — ^subjektiv in ibrer menseh- 
lichen Fundamentierung und objektiv in ihrer erzahlerischen 
Kristallisation des Problems. Aber das ist bei den Dramen nicbt 
anders. Es lasst sicb kaum em dicbterisches Werk denken, bei dem 
die Begnffe subjektiv und ^^objektiv^’ so wemg besagen wie 
bei Kleist. Jeder Leser spurt unmittelbar das Personlicbe und 
Intime, er glaubt m das Innerste und Privateste semes Lebens und 
Denkens m scbauen, und docb lasst sicb aus seinen Diebtungen 
wenig Tatsaeblicbes uber den Menseben Eleist ablesen. Kleist 
entbullt und verbuUt sicb m gleicbem Masse. Seme Dicbtung war 
in jedem Augenbliek Ausdruek und Auswuchs ernes tiefen Dranges, 
ernes Verlangens nach gestalteter Dauterung, nach Weltschopfung, 
und als solcbes strebte sie ms Sichtbare, Objektm. Die yerscbie- 
denen Ausdrucksfoxmen, me Drama, Lyrik und Hoyelle, smd nut 
verschiedene Wege zu demselben Ziel, Konturlinien um dasselbe 
Zentrum. Selbst die Gelegenheitsdichtung steht niebt ausserbalb 
dieses geistigen Bannkreises. 

Die EFoTellen smd deswegen den Dramen verwandt, aber sie smd 
kemeswegs emfacb Dramen in Prosafonn, Es gilt bier sebr Tor- 
sicbfctg m unterscbeidem Sie smd nidht dramatiscb — Oder sie 
mussen es jedenfaUs nicbt sein — ^aber sxe smd tragiscb* Es gibt 
m ihnen webiger Moment© bumoristischer Eefreiung als m den 
Dramen^ und der Humor fubrt nirgendwo zu emer Erlosung wie 
im ZerirockBnen Krug^ Wahtend der Dramatiker Heist laeben 
kmn, bringt es der Foyellist nur zum I^cbel% emem mitleidigen 
Laobeln in der S^Uigen CdottUs, emem bosbaften Imiidn m der 
Mwrqum 0^ • * - 

In Kleiats Biebtung sucht man yergeblicb mch BuEepimkten. 
Hicht jedes Werk steht unter demselben atmo^bariscben Draci, 
die seeliscbe Intensilat wechselt oft von Afcfc zu Akfc und von 
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Eapitel m Kapitel, aber erne wirklich nnbeschwerte Stxlle findet 
sicE nirgendwo. In den dramatischen oder noYellistischen Ablanf 
smd Momente der Bertiliignng imd des Nacblassens Terwoben, aber 
nnr als Antithesen des QefuMs, als die Tiefpnnkte des seelischen 
Anf- nnd-Abs, als Angenblicke notwendiger Sammlnng VoUiges 
Vergessen bleibt nnmoglich. Fur das Idyll, unabhangig Tom 
Schieksal und rem m sich beruhend, beschaalich oder resignierend, 
lebensfrob oder lebensmude, gab es in Kleists Dicbtung keinen 
Platz. 

Trotz all dieser Beziehungen zum Drama stehen die Novellen als 
etwas Besonderes da. Dieses Eigene lasst §ich nnr an Hand aus- 
fuhrlicher Einzelanalysen aufzeigen, die den Eahmen der vorlie- 
genden Arbeit durcbaus sprengen wurden. Einige allgemeinere 
ITberlegungen mussen statt dessen genugen. 

Schon Gundolf ® hat darauf aufmerksam gemacht, dass Eleist in 
semen Dramen vom Menschen, in den Novellen aber vom Ge- 
schehnis ausgegangen sei, dass die Dramen von innen nach aussen, 
die Novellen aber von aussen nach innen fortschritten Diese 
Scheidung ist zutreffend, aber sie reicht nicht aus, die Prosaform 
eindeutig von der Dramaform abzuheben. Sie genugt nicht, das 
Phaenomen der Novelle bei Eleist zu erklaren. Es gibt unter den 
Novellen einige, die mehr sind als die Abwicklung ernes Gescheh- 
nisses, in dem die Menschen sich nnr als agierende Figuren 
bewegen ITnd auf der anderen Seite leitet sich auch im Drama der 
Konflikt nicht immer rem aus dem Seelischen ab Antonio Piachi 
(im F%ndhng) steht unter einer ahidichen Verknupfung von 
Ereignissen wie die Familie Schrojffenstem. Die Yorgange und 
YorfaUe, die die Figuren im Zwe%hampf m ihre tragischen Yerwick- 
lungen sturzen, smd mcht ^^ausserlicher als die Geschehnisse, die 
sich im Zerbrochenm Krug komiseh abwickeln. 

Ebenso wemg hilft uns Gundolfs Scheidung von " gemussten 
und ^'gekonnten^^ Werken Heists. Dass Eleist sich nicht m jedem 
seiner Werke mit gleicher Intensitat gegeben hat, dass sem Wissen 
um ^unstlensche— dramatische wie episehe — ^Technik sich nicht 
immer nn selben Masse der Intuition bedxente, lasst sich nicht 
abstreiten. Be mag sogar sein, dass die Novellen — wie Gundolf 
memt — ^ausschliesslich ein Prodnkt des Konnens und nicht des 

•Friedrick Gundolf, Mmndoh KUist^ Berlin, 1924 (feesonders das 
Kapitel Brzikluugen,’^ SS 152 ff-J- 
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Mussens gewesea smd Aber das tnirde sie, als Ennstwerke, 
durehaus mcht von den Dramen abheben nnd sie etwa zu Dieh- 
tnngen zweiten Ranges herabsetzen AncL. der Zerhrochene Krug 
nnd der Amph%tryon verdanken ihr Entstehen 3 a weithin diesem 
artistiscben Konnen. IJberhanpt scbeint es sehr fraglicbj ob man 
das Konnen als solches dem Mnssen nnbedmgt nnterordnen darf. 
Das Vornrteil gegen das HandwerMiche 1 st ein sebr dentsciies 
VomrteiL Wo finge denn im Kathchen von HetTbronn — nnr 
bei Kleist zn bleiben — das Mnssen an nnd borte das Konnen 
anf ^ TJnd wer woUte nns sagen, ob das Konnen, dem der Zerbro- 
chene Krug zn einem gnten Teil seme Existenz verdankt, nicht nnr 
erne Erscbeinnngsform des Mnssens war^ 

Die Bedeutnng der KTovelle als Form — ^nnd damit der Dnter- 
sebied zwiscben Drama nnd FoTelle — ^mnss sicb ans dem Eormalen 
nnd dem Gehaltlichen zngleich ableiten lassen, wenn er nns 
nberhanpt greifbar warden soli. 

Ganz allgemem lasst sich znnacbst folgende Feststellnng maeben; 
wabrend die Stoffe der Novellen fur erne dramatische Bearbeitnng 
nngeeignet waren, imgeeignet ans mannigfaltigen Grnnden, lagen 
sie ibm, dem Drammatiker, doeli so sebr am Herzen, dass er den 
Dmweg ms Epicbe mcbt schente, solange er dann sem Eigenstes 
geben konnte. Die von ihm zn verwendende Pxosaform batte 
semem dramatischen Temperament zn entsprecben. Er wahlte die 
Kovelle als erne Form, die mebr nnd andere Moglicbkeiten bot als 
das Drama, wenn sie ancb xbrem Anfban nach dem Drama relativ 
verwandt war. Soweit man von emer Entwicklnng m semem Werk 
reden kann, scbeint Kleist sicb dieser Moglicbkeiten in steigendem 
Masse bewnsst geworden zn sem, obgleich er damit keineswe^ 
eindentig von der dramatiscben Stmktnr fortstrebte. Er war von 
Anfang an Erzahler genng, semen novellistiseben Stoffen nngehin- 
dertes Wacbstnm zu gonnen. 

Im StojBbcben nnterscheiden sich die Kovellen dabei znnacbst 
weniger dnreb ihr versehiedenes spezifiscbes Gewicbt als dutch ein 
reebt ansserlicbes Faktnm, das si^ als praktiscbe Verwendbarkeit 
bezeicbnen liesse. Denn dass die Hovellen nnr znfaHige und 
abwegige Emzelstoffe behandelten, die sich beliebig von Kleist 
batten vermehren lassen — ^mit anderen Worten. ^^Bericbte iiber 
ungebenerlicbe Einzelialle ” waren (Gnndolf), die an der Peri- 
pherie des Menscblieben lagen, kann nicht deutlieh genng zuriwi- 
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gewiesen werden Die gewahlten Motive sind auch hier Erscliei- 
nungsformen des grossen Komplexes von Tod nnd Leben, Hass und 
Liebe, Humanitat und Humamtatslosigkeit Was sicb m St 
Domingo abspielt, ist nicht abwegiger als die Tragodie Pentbesileas 
Das Erdbeben, das die Menschenschicksale m sehembar sinnloser 
Weise dnrcbeinander wirft, macht das Erdhelen von Ghih weder 
zu einer ^^Schauer-” noch zn einer Wnndergescbicbte (Gim- 
dolf), sondern stellt ganz elementar die befreiende nnd zngleich 
vermchtende Gewalt der Natnr dar 

So viel wixd ^edenfalls dentlicb die Wahl der Novellenform ist 
bei Kleist nicht dnrch den grosseren snbjektiven Gehalt des Stoffes 
bestimmt, wie dies etwa bei Grillparzer der Pall ist Nicht das Ich 
des Dichters hat die Scheidelmien zwischen Drama nnd Prosa 
gezogen, sondern das Wissen des Dichters nm das Gesetz der Form, 
nm die dem Stoffe mnewohnende Ansdmcksmoglichkeit 

Em Vergleich der dramatischen Qnalitaten der verschiedenen 
Novellen nnd ihrer Stoffe kann nns noch einen Schritt naher an 
das Zentmm des Problems heranfnhren. Schon Max Lederer ^ ist 
in seiner Arbeit nber die Dramatiker-Erzahlnng anf diese Weise zu 
wichtigen Ergebnissen gekommen, die sich m einigen Pnnkten mit 
denen Davidts^ decken. Lederer hat seme Masstabe wesentlich ans 
einer ansfuhrlichen Untersnchxmg der Marqmse von G • . . ge- 
wonnen. Seme Unterscheidnng von dramatischen nnd epischen 
(Davidts, fatalistischen nnd charakterologischen) Dramatiker- 
Erzahlungen, die eigentliche Anfgabe seiner Arbeit, lasst sich sicher 
nicht m jedem Emzelfalle halten, aber soweit es sich nnr nm 
Kleist handelt, gibt sie emen gnten Ansgangspnnkt ab* Znr Gmppe 
der dramatischen Novellen Eleists rechnet er lediglich Die MoT’- 
qms0 von 0 • . * nnd die Yerloiung von St Domingo, wahrend er 
den Findhng, die Eeilige Cacilie nnd das Erilelen von Chih als 
epische Dramatiker-Erzahlnngen bezeichnet Abgesehen davon, 
dass er den Michael Eohlhaas, das Betielweih von Locarno nnd den 
ZweiJcampf ohne weitere Begmndnng nbergeht (nnd dies ist nicht 
die einzige nnd mchtigste Anslassnng in seiner Arbeit!), konnen 
wir nns mit Lederer einverstanden erklaren* 

Die grossere Nahe der Marquise vofi 0 . * • nnd der Yerldbimg 
von St Domingo znr dramatischen Perm liegt aitif der Hand nnd 

Max Lederer, Die Novelle des Dramatikers, 2feoph%lologus, 6 Jahraazis, 
1920, SS, 315-333 . 
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ist, was die Marquise mn 0 . , betriflEt^ dnrch Ferdinand Bruckners 
Dramatisiernng praktisch bewiesen warden Aber anch die 7 erlo- 
hung von St Domingo liesse sich in emem dramatiscben Gefnge 
sebr wohl denken. Daridts weist daranf bin, dass diese Kovelle sicb 
^^Yon alien anderen Kovellen dureh eine streng durchgefiifarte 
szeniscbe Gliederung^^ anszeichne* Die Darstellimg der Kata- 
strophe wurde allerdings ungleich grossere Anforderungen an den 
Bearbeiter steUen als die Marquise von 0 • , • Eein teehnisch 
gesehen nnterseheiden sich diese beiden Kovellen Yon den anderen 
dadnreh^ dass in ihnen die dramatische Einheit des Banmes bewahrt 
bleibt Oder sich doch leicht m einer dramatischen TJmformnng 
erreichen liesse Das Erdhehen von Chihy das sich ebenfalls auf 
engstem Eanme abspielt^ ist dagegen aus dem Grunde als Dramen- 
stoff nnYerwendbar, well der Konflikt sich nicht zwischen einander 
entgegengesetzten Menschengmppen abspielt, sondem den Men^ 
schen in blindem Gegensatz znr absolnten Natnr zeigt — oder anders 
gesagt. well die ITatTir in tragender EoUe m die dramatisch- 
epischen Vorgange eingefngt ist. 

Lederer weist nnn daranfhin, dass in der Marqmse von 0 . , . 
der heiMe Gegenstand emerseits nnd andererseits die Tatsache, 
dass ^^weniger die Charaktere aJs Yielmehr die Ereignisse den 
Gegenstand der Handlnng bilden/^ die dramatische Bearbeitmg 
des Stofles ansgeschlossen habe* Sein Argument nnterscheidet sich 
Yon dem Gnndolfs darin, dass fur ihn das Gegenstandliche mcht ein 
untergeordnetes Element bedeutet, 

Dasselbe liesse sich auch you der Yerlolung von St Domingo 
sagen, nux dass hier das ^^HeiHe^' mcht darin besteht, dass der 
Dichter sich mit einer gewissen Ironie hber das Tabu burgerlicher 
Moralbegriffe hmwegsetzt;, sondem in dem rein erotischen Gha- 
irakter des dramatiseh-epischen Konfliktes liegt. Dass der Kohflikt 
mehr in die Breignkse als in die Charaktere Yerlegt seheint^ kann 
aber nicht als prinzipieller SSnwand gegen die dramatische Natux 
des Stoffes genommen trerdem Die Betonung des StofiBichen ist 
mm. Teil dureh die erzShlende Darstellung selbst bedingt. Bs 
handdli sich bei Kleist ja eigentlich me um die Gestaltung des 
Menschen, sondem um das Sichtbarmaehen der Kraft^ dm ihn 
bewegt Wahrend im Drama der Mensch der unmittelbare Tmger 
dieser Kraft ist und als solcher deutlicher m den Vordergnind tett, 
ist dem KoYeUisten dieser TJmweg in die Charakterisierung zu 
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emem gnten Masse erspart. Eine dramatische Gestaltung der 
beiden genannten Novellen wurde den Konflikt in die Charaktere 
verlegen nnd ans ihnen ableiten. Auf der anderen Seite lassen 
sich die Ereignisse, die dem Zerbroclienen Krug oder dem KathcJien 
von Eetlbronn za Grande liegen, ganz gewiss m einer novellisti- 
sehen Bearbeitnng denken, was, im Falle des Zerbrochenen Krugs^ 
die Novelle Zschokkes beweist 

Es bleibt tins daher als Antwort anf nnsere Erage nacb dem 
Waram der dramatischen Novellen Kleists nnr das, was Lederer 
als das Heikle des Gegenstandes bezeicbnet hat Heikel — ^wenn- 
gleich m einem stib 3 ektiveren Sinne — smd aber anch z. B. die 
den Grillparzerschen Novellen zngrunde liegenden Motive. Dock 
wahrend das, was bei Grillparzer nicht in die ob^ektiv sichtbare 
Form des Dramas gekleidet werden konnte, dem intimen Erlebms- 
bereieh des Dichters angehorte, handelt es sich bei Kleist nm intime 
Erlebnismoglichkeiten des Menschen nberhanpt. Selbst eine Novelle 
wie die Verlobung von St Domingo^ in der man erne "private 
Dichtung im hochsten Sinne des Wortes^^ (Davidts) gesehen hat, 
hat sich doch von ihrem Diehter in emem ganz anderen Grade 
objektmert als eine der beiden Novellen Grillparzers. 

In den " epischen Novellen Eleists hat das Stoffliehe allerdings 
eine dramatische Gestaltung von vornherein ausgeschlossen. Viel- 
leicht konnte man im Betielweib von Locarno noch am ehesten 
einen dramatisch verwendbaren Konflikt sehen, allerdmgs kaum in 
der anekdotischen Kurze, wie sie der Novelle eigen ist, die sich so 
sehr mit der Andeutung des dramatischen Gegenstandes begnugt, 
dass jede weitere Vermutung uber den etwaigen Aufbau mussig 
bleibL Der Findhng tind der Michael EoMhaas dagegen sind 
geradezu biographisch angelegte Novellen, die zwar erne innerlich 
anschwellende Steigerang auf die Katastrophe hm besitzen, aber 
keinen dramatischen Aufbau. Eine entbundene Leidenschaft wird 
nur dann dramatisch gestaltbar, wenn sie auf eine ihr entgegen* 
gesetzte trifft, an der sie sich brechen kann. Wenn es erne greif- 
bare, m ihrem Wollen einheitliohe Gegenkraft nicht gibt, wenn der 
Held sich statt dessen mit dem Menschlichen, der Gesellschaft im 
allgemeinen tmd in all ihren Erschemungsformen im Gegensatz 
findet, wie im Michael EoMhaas^ dann ist der Stoff trotz seiner 
dramatischen Schwmgungen episch. 

Vielleicht kann man Gundolfs Fest^tellung geradezu umkehren 
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imd den N’oyellen Eleists grossere Weltweite znsprechen als semen 
Dramen^ m denen der Konflikt von Natnr ans anf den engsten 
Eaum besclirankt bleiben mnsste. Obgleicb Eleist den Eanm, in 
dem die Novellen spielen — ^und das tnfft anf seme dramatischen 
wie auf seme epischen Novellen zn — ^nnr nut ansserordentlieber 
Emappbeit andeutet, findet sicb m limen mebr reale Welt als m den 
von innen nach anssen lebenden Dramen. Die Landschaft^ die 
in der Familu ScJiroffensiein abstrakt and nnbestmunt ist, ist im 
M%chael Kohlhaas national nnd lokal scharf mnrissen 

Es kommt daranf an, das Eigene nnd Besondere der Eleistiscben 
ITovellenlmnst dentlich zn erkennen. Der deutscben Literatur — 
von der deutscben KTovelle ganz zn schweigen — ^wird wemg gedient, 
solange die Novelle als em Nebenprodnkt bebandelt wird. Kleist 
hat vielleicht den enischeidenden Sebritt zn einer deutscben 
Hovelle von nbemationalem Geprage getan — obgleicb er selbst so 
ansschliesslich dentseh war vne kanm em anderer. Er hat emen 
Grnndstem gelegt, den das 19. Jahrhnndert versehuttet hat. Seine 
Novellen sind freier von emem beengenden ^^dentschen Milieu’^ 
nnd einer ansserhalb DentscMands nnverstandlichen deutscben 
Mentalitat als die Kellers nnd Storms. Seine Helden smd nieht 
nnr dentsche Menschen — ^sondem sie smd Mensehen. 

WoiiFOANG ’Pxjjmm 

The State TJiimers%t^ of Jowc 


THE HIKE HEEBS 

In the prose epflogne to the Old English ^^hTine Herbs Charm 
the ingredients are enumerated as ’ mugmyri^ toegirade pe eastmi 
open lomiescgrse^ aiUrlaSan^ mageSan, netelam^ wudusurmppBl^ 
filh md fiml, edde sapan^ That, as everyone has thonght, looks 
hke nine herbs and some ^^old soap.^’ But the scribe himself, in 
spite of an implicit confusion in his arithmetic, seems to understand 

^ K Bobbie, The AngMasttm Mtnor Foems (Kew York, 1942), 

pp, ^xsxin (Introduction), clxxnu (Bibliography), 119-121 (Text), 20M1 
.(Hotes). Hie b^i edition, fully equipped. Consult also' X Hoops, #ber 
dw altenifUeohm Pfiammn€mm (Freiburg, 1889), pp. 55 H Bradley, 
Arohw, csmr (1904), 144-65 F. P Magouu, Archw, oasxi (1937), 29 
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what every botanist would insist on, that apples are not herbs* 
For the instructions continue gewyrc 5a wyrta to duste^ mcengc 
wtp pa sapan and w%p pees cepples gov . sing pcet galdor on celcre 
para wyrta^ III mr he hy wyree, and on pone ceppel ealswa^ as if 
the ceppsl did not belong among the wyrta at all When we dismiss 
the wudnsurmppel from the list, however, only eight herbs remain 
upon it. 

Even more annoying is the apparent discrepancy between this 
prose list and the catalogue of herbs in the poem itself There can 
be no doubt that the magic number mne was intended to govern 
the reckoning (cf. lines 30, 32, 45) , nevertheless, ten plant-names 
appear m the metrical parts of the charm They are introduced in 
the following lines mucgwyrt 1, una 3, wegbrade 7, stune 14, 
shde 16, attorlaSe 21, mmgSe 23, wergulu 27, fille and finule 36, 
the count being further disturbed by ceppel in Ime 34. Com- 
mentators have tried in various ways to reduce the number from 
ten (or eleven) to mne, by saying, for example, that wtia, other- 
vnse unknown, is but a synonym for mucgwyrt^ or that stune and 
stide are one and the same ^ 

Both of these suggestions, and indeed all interpretations hitherto 
offered for the poem, are ruled out by line 30 . Bos VIIII ongan 
wv5 nygon attrum ^ This means, I take it, that in the foregoing 
twenty-nine lines, the initial, main portion of the charm, nine 
herbs have already been designated. Preceded in the manuscript 
by a cross, the next line brings forward a new type of material and 
the verse moves away somewhat aimlessly. From the list above, 
however, it would seem as if only eight plants are named in lines 
1-29, a defect as puzzhng as that in the prose conclusion. But in 
each instance the difficulty may be overcome if we observe that the 
reference to attorlaSe has been deceptive — ^two different plants are 
called for. Notice lines 21-2 : 

Pleoh hu uu, attorlaSe, seo IsBsse 5a jnarau, 

seo mare ha lasssan, o85set him beigra bot sy. 

If we now recognise a greater and a lesser ^"^atterlothe/^ and admit 

® Ihe verses for siime and are troublesome because of the pronoun 
heo^ and the style is repetitious 3 hence the belief that only one plant is 
involved For however, the textual distinction is clear enough. 

®The imeertamty about the MS ongem does not seriously hinder my 
assumption about this line. Holthausen^s emendation to magon is splendid, 
cf Mngltsohe Btuaxm, isasi (1934), 180-3. 
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that una^ stune^ and siiSe are distinct, the first division of the 
charm does contain nine herbs and becomes more intelligible In 
turn, if we count attorladm twice in the prose list, leaving out 
tbudmurceppel^ that part makes sense too. 

Do the nine herbs thus identified in the closing instrnetions 
match the mne in the opemng section of the poem ? Probably so. 
Several names are common to them both, and the other corre- 
spondences can be indirectly demonstrated'* 

Let it be noted first that the four words which are hard for ns 
to understand, unay stune^ st%8e^ and mergulUy occurring nowhere 
else in Old English, are absent from the prose account, apparently 
m their stead, we find four easily understandable words, lombes-- 
cyrse^ netelan, fille, finul It looks as if the commonplace had been 
deliberately substituted for the rare Most scholars have seen this 
possibility, but the precise equations set up to resolve it further 
have not been convincing. 

The misleading feature is this, that fille and finul occur also in 
the metrical part of the recipe. A special section, lines 36-44:, 
marked off in the manuscnpt by crosses at beginning and end, is 
devoted to them ® It is likely, however, that they are substitutions 
here as well The Christian elements suggest that this passage may 
be a tentative revision of antecedent verses, since the plants are 
spoken of m a way that connecte them with una, and siune No 
one, I think, has sufficiently emphasised the following parallels . 

Fille and dnule , . . 

Stond teo wid wserce, stunad keo wid attre, 41 

seo mseg wiO III and wiS XXK . . 

Una J>u hattest, yldost wyrtaj 

hu mikt wii) III and wiS XXX . . 3 

Stune kaette peos wyrt, keo on stane geweox, 14 

stond keo wiS attre, stunaS keo wsexce 

Of course it is hard fo say which plant goes with which, but the 
pairs coincide unmistakably. And m this event, the effort to asso- 

* Heretofore, everyone kas tried to make tke prose list jike with the 
wkole of tke metrical version* It hm not worked, hut tke recurrence ot 
mmffwgrti, aitortaifey and mmg&e kas keen tke sukject of eonnaent 

since Cockayne's day, ef LeechdumBy m, 348. 

^Hokkie omits tkese crosses, but see LeechdomB, m, 30-6 Ike divisions 
are noticeable in tke context anykow. 
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ciate stune^ with lombescyrse (so Hoops^ Grendon, Dobbie) or with 
netele (so Magonn) can hardly succeed. 

Although the remaining names from the verse, shde and wergulu, 
must therefore stand for “ nettle and Iambus cress/^ the respec- 
tive equations are again uncertain The analogy of shde with the 
adjective shd ^^stiff/^ as Magoun pointed out, connects it semantic- 
ally with the nettle Both Hoops and Bradley support with their 
considerable authority the translation wergulu ^“'nettle,^^ but in 
arguing from the order of herbs in the two lists they adopted an 
enumeration that now seems inacceptable, mistakmg attorlaSe for 
a smgle plant, and, in violation of elementary botany, calling the 
{wudmur) ceppel an herb. 

We are enabled, finaUy, to perceive the structural unity and 
distinctness of lines 1-29 this is, in a way, the ^^Nme Herbs 
Charm, and the rest may be excrescence® The nine herbs are 
mucgwyrt, una (i e fille), weghrade, stune (i. e. finul)} shde 
(i e netele), aitorlade sea Icesse, attorlaSe seo mare, mmgden and 
wergulu (i. e lombescyrse). The function of the lines is plainly 
ritualistic Preparatory to placing them m the mortar, the leech 
would pronounce over each herb, as he held it in his hand, the 
appropriate incantatory verses. Lacking the vigor of what has gone 
before it, however, line 30 reads more like a prosaic advertisement 
for the charm itself. 

Howabd Mekoistby 

State Teachers College^ 

T*redoma, New York 


SHAKESPEAEE^S DOVE-HOUSE 

Some years ago, when I was indulging my fancy concerning the 
possibly autobiographical quality of Shakespeare’s talk about the 
earthquake and the dove-house in Romeo md Juhet i, iii Shake- 
speare Eemembers his Youth m Stratford” m Essays and Studies 
m Honor of Carleion Brown, 1940), I was not aware that a very 
superior dove-house existed m 1580 and is still to be seen at Wilm- 

® Lines l-'BO have not seemed jumbled to anybody,, bat the incoherence of 
lines 30-63 prompted Walker (Qrmdnss, p $68) and Holthausen (op c%t ) 
to make wholesale rearrangements of* the text 1 suppose only that the 
scribe has ineptly pieced together several different <diarms. 
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cote;, on or at least Tery close to the " Asbies ” property which the 
poePs mother had inherited. 

Mr. Oliver Baker^s interesting book, In Shakespeare's WaTwich- 
shvre and the Unknown Years (1937), reports the purchase (m 
1929) and subsequent restoration by the Shakespeare Birthplace 
Trustees of the very fine old house [at Wibncote] which has been 
popularly known for many years as ^ Mary Arden’s Cottage/ an 
absurd name for what was not a cottage but a small manor-house. 
That it was a house of some importance is made clear by its size 
and the fine timbers that have been used in its construction, and 
also by the fact of its possessing a large stone pigeon-house ” (p. 
225). He goes on to say (p 227) • 

An interesting feature of the Wilmcote farm is the ancient pigeonhonse 
or dovecot Shakespeare called them dove-houses It has stone walls 
pierced with many nest-holes, which walls, as they were built only with 
local rubble, were, when bought by the Birthplace Trustees, bulging so 
much with age that it seemed dangerous to enter it But Hr William 
Weir, who is accustomed to repairing ancient and neglected buildings, said 
that he had saved many church towers that were much worse, and now 
after his treatment it is quite strong and kkely to last for centuries 

The pigeon-house at Wilmcote/’ Mr. Baker explams, 

is a rectangular edifice of limestone rubble, ^ and was no doubt originally 
plastered It has two gables of oak timbers, one facing the road and the 
other towards the farm In the centre of the ridge is the usual louvre hole 
roofed over The building measures twenty feet by seventeen externally, 
and inside is fifteen feet by twelve, so that walls are only two feet six inches 
thick, which may account for the dangerous state which it had reached 
when the Birthplace Trustees repaired it The presence of a large and 
ancient pigeon-house in the farmyard at Wilmcote is an interesting fact, 
as’ it seems to he evidence that the place was a manor-house, for nobody 
hut a Lord of the Manor or a Rector was permitted to build one ( p. 229 ) 

This looks like unsolicited testimony in behalf of readers who get 
a sense of remembered incident rather than dramatic imagination 
out of this talk of sitting m the sun under the dove-house wall 
and Shake quoth the dove-house ” Apparently we can without 
rebuke assume that the boy was indeed sittmg there — on a visit tq 
his step-grandmother, Agnea Arden, who died the following De- 
cember — when the ear&quake of the afternoon of April 6, 1580 
occurred; and it may be that ihe earthquake started the disrepair 
m the dove-house which Mr. Baker and the Stratford Trustees have 
had to set right. 
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EALSTAEE^S CLOTHES 

During a portion of the time allotted to Ealstaff for mustering 
troops, Sir John, one of His Ma^est/s captains of mfantry, showed 
great interest in securing jSne clothes. 

Wliat said Master Dumbleton about the satin for my short cloak and 
my slops’ [he asked his page] I looked he should have sent me two- 
and-twenty yaids of satin, as I am a knight {II Eenry IV, iv, ii) 

When we consider that his men were as ragged as Lazarus in the 
pamted cloth (I Henry IV ^ iv, u), EalstafiE’s sartorial preoccupa- 
tion seems almost criminal Yet many Elizabethan captains showed 
a propensity for exquisite uniforms while their soldiers went almost 
bare. 

This great difference between the dress of officers and that of 
their men was noticed and condemned by numerous critics of 
martial discipline m the sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
turies. Barnabe Eiche, an army officer himself, felt in 1587 that 
it was 

a president of some errour, to see a Captayne that shall goe all to bee 
guilded, and to see hys poore Bouldiours follows, with neyther Hose to 
theyr legges nor Shooes to their f eete ^ 

Similarly, Sir John Smythe, noting in his Gertmn Dmovrses 
(1690) that " all men of warre in times past haue had speciall care 
that their soldiers should be fitlie apparelled and armed,” deplored 
the custom of modern officers 

to suffer their soldiers to goe euill weaponed, and worse armed, and many 
of them without any kinde of armour at all, and m their apparell all to be 
tattered and tome, and some of them bare legged, or bare footed like 
roges* a thing neuer before heard off m any age, that men of warre, and 
Ohiedie the English nation, going to the aide of a forraine Nation, and the 
countne and people wonderfull rich and plentifull in all abundance, and 
their Captaines themselues verie gallant in apparell, and their purses full 
of gold 5 that their soldiers should be in such poore and miserable estate* 


^Barnabe Eiche, A Fath-wy to M%htmy praoUse (1587) As early as 
1544, Peter Bethan wrote that a captayne ought to be felowlyke in hys 
garmontes, wherby he shall purchase the fauour of the common^ And 
declare hys humhlene^s, auoydynge the name of arrogancie {The Froeeptea 
of uoarre) ' \ 

*See the dedication, Sir John Smythe, Certatne Dtsooursea (1590). 
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Matthew SntcMe, after seTeral years spent observing the English 
army m his capacity of " Judge MartiaP^ (x e,, advocate-general), 
came to the conclusion that military discipline would be greatly 
improved if ^^all men were resolned to bestow more in iron and 
steele, than in silkes and velnets and golden coates/^ ® 

Sir Thomas Digges, Muster-Master General under Leicester m 
the Low Countries, was incensed at the sight of the best leaders 
dressed in buff and the worst ones decked out m fine silks Writing 
sometime before his death in 1595, Digges said 

the right valiant Captaine indeed, that (keeping his Band strong and 
compleat with armed souldiers, gaming nothing aboue his bare Wages, nor 
will extort vnhonestly vpon any Friend or Allie, and his wages (besides 
his meat and Armes) scarcely sufficient twice in a yeare to buy him a 
Sute of Bnffe) Bemayneth as a Man contemned and disgraced Where 
the other by his Robberies and pickones can florish in Monethly Change of 
sutes of silke, dawbed with Embrodenes of gold and siluer lace, and 
lewels also , . That both abroad and at home also generally this picking 
lasciuious, carousing Freebooter shall bee called a braue man, a gallant 
souldier, yea Fit to bee a CoUonell or great Commander that can drnoke, 
and dice &c, with the proudest When the true, valiant, honest, and right 
Martiall Captaine indeed is not able m such riotous Expences to keep port 
with others waiting Seruants 

But whether these silken, golden, embroydered delicate Captaines 
Or the other plaine leather, well armed, sober, painefull, valiant Cap- 
tames shall doo their Prince or Countrey more honour at a day of 
Seruice? * 

Eobert Barret wrote m bis Thm%ke mi Fractike of Modeme 
Warres (1598) that a soldier ought to be very moderate, and not 
ouer garish m his apparell and garments ♦ . * he that is curious in 
his gate and attire, is neuer like to proue a perfect souldier,^’ ® and 
two yeares later, Thomas Lord Buckhurst suggested That no silks, 
nor silver nor gold lace, be worn in the field, in hose, doublets, 
cloaks, or gowns, except by the General, Colonels, and principal 
Governors only, hut that all the bravery of the common Captains 

» Matthew Sutcliffe, The Prmitoe^ Proceedings, and Zmoes of armes, dedi- 
cation to the Earl of Essex Fuither in his book he writes ** Froato pub- 
lished a decree . that men should {notj be defied , with silken 
apparell. But now if gentlemen be mot all beraied with silks, they think 
themselues defiled, 4 disgraced,^ p 21. 

* Sir Thomas and Dudly Bigges, Fonre Paradoases (1604), pp 10*11 

® Robert Barret, The Theorike and PracUke of Modeme Warres (1598), 
p 10. 
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and officers may be seen m their weapons and armonx, and their 
apparel to be fustial canvas and cloth, and snch like/^ ® 

This condemnation of gaudy military attire by men who were 
closely associated with soldiers m the latter years of Elizabeth^s 
reign suggests that glittering silk-and-satin officers were both 
numerous and mcompetent Shakespeare’s description of Ealstaff 
as an army captain seeking satin for his uniform was undoubtedly 
penned with one eye on flesh-and-blood originals and was certainly 
meant to satirize these offenders 

Hbitet J Webb 

Illinois Institute of Technology 


SHBEIDAN’S LITTLE BEONZE PLINY” 

Since 1799, texts of The School for Scandal have usually given 
the climax of Crabtree’s circumstantial ” account of the imaginary 
duel m approximately these words (v, ii) 

the ball stiuck against a little bronze Shakespeare that stood over the 
fireplace, grazed out of the window at a right angle, and wounded the 
postman, who was just coming to the door with a double letter from 
NTorthamptonshire 

However, in the best of the early versions, and in the very few 
modern texts based on them, the bust is a little bronze Pliny,” ^ 
Accordmg to the suggestion of E, Ciompton Ehodes, Possibly 
Shakespeare ms Sheridan's amendments ^ But Sheridan was 
known for his extraordinary skill in improving his plays by re- 
vision, it was not characteristic of him to flatten out a jest in this 
fashion. It would seem probable that the explanation is to be 
found not m the preference of the playwright but in the audience 
for which he wrote. 

Pliny was the classical letter-writer best known to the early 
eighteenth century, and he was widely regarded as a model of 
epistolary elegance. Eor example, Swift defended the comparative 

® CalendcMT of State Papers, Ireland (1599-1000), p. 379 

^ Of British Dramatists from Dryde^ to Bhemdm (ed G H, Nettleton 
and A E Case, Boston, 1939), p 659. ^ 

* The Plays d Poems of Sheridan (New York, 1999), u, 101, note. 
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looseness of his own letter-writing on the ground that (unlike 
Pliny) he did not write for publication® The editors of The 
Tatter^ and The Spectator^ assumed that their readers were in- 
terested in Plmy — and familiar with him But in the latter part 
of the century allusions to Pliny were less frequent It is unlikely 
that there were many busts of Plmy in the homes of private gentle- 
men, even in such oddly furnished libraries as that of Joseph Sur- 
face It IS equally unlikely that the name of Plmy would have been 
sure to suggest letter-writing to the throng of playgoers in the vast 
new Drury Lane Theatre. 

It would seem that (whether by Sheridan, or by another skilful 
man of the theater) the sly reference to Plmy the letter-writer, 
from whose bust the bullet glanced against the postman bearing a 
double letter, was intentionally replaced by a pomtless allusion to 
the more familiar Shakespeare, 

Eobebt Mooee 

jThdtana Umverstt^ 


MBEEDITff S TEE EGOIST AS A PLAY 

It is not generally known that George Meredith^s The Egoist 
(18*5^9) was made into a play by Alfred Sntro and the author m 
1898/ Meredith^s biographers do not mention the fact, and two of 
them, who knew that the dramatization of the novel was contem- 
plated, were not aware that it had been made ® 

The dramatic version of the novel was written, however, although 
it was never produced on the stage. Meredith records Mr. Sutro^s 
first visit in a letter to Mrs. Walter Palmer, January 29, 1898 ^ 

*Swift^8 Correspondence (ed. W Elnngton Ball, London, 19H), xv, 126, 
142, V, 251. 

130, 149. 

» Nos. 230, 484, 525, 554. 

^ Meredith’s only other venture into dramatic composition was the mi- 
finished comedy of manners fhe Bmt%mentalwts, arranged for the sta^e by 
J M Barrie and presented in its iimomplete form at the Duke of Yorkfa 
theater m 1910. See The Worhs of Ceorffe Meredtth {London, 1896 1911), 
ysaav, 3-44. 

* J H Hammerton, Ceorge Mered(i% %n Anecdote and Criticism (London, 
1909), p 35. S M Elhs, Ceorge Meredvth, Ets L%fe and Friends m Eela~ 
turn to Eis Worh (I/ondon, 1920), p 257. 
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A man named Sutro came here from Forbes Robertson some days back, 
with the proposal to dramatise The Egoist, as Forbes has taken to the 
notion of personating Sir Willoughby It may be done Sutro brings me 
the sketch of the Comedy shortly ® 

It IS probable that Meredith did not intend at first to do any of 
the writing himself Sutro must have brought him a rough ontlme 
of the play for his approval and then, m late June or early July of 
the same year, a typescript of the complete play as he had written 
it Meredith writes to Mrs Seymour Trower on July 6, 1898 

if you fail to come we shall not meet, for I have to prepare The 
Egoist for the boards and can go nowhere ” ^ Upon seeing the 
play as completed by Sutro, then, Meredith decided to take a hand 
m it himself and revise it completely I have examined the manu- 
script, which IS in the Altschul Collection in the Yale University 
Library, and its condition supports this conclusion. Miss Coolidge 
describes the manuscript as follows 

Tins manuscript contains 53 pages entirely in Meredith's hand The re- 
mainder, which IS typed, contains so many corrections and alterations in 
Meredith's own hand as to be virtually considered in autograph ® 

Further evidence that Meredith did not at first intend to have a 
hand in the preparation of the play is found on the title page of 
the manuscript The words Arranged for the stage by Alfred 
Sutro are typed, and ^ust before Sutro^s name the followmg 
words are written in, probably by Sutro himself, George Meredith 
and/^ 

The manuscript remained in the possession of Sutro until 1915, 
when he presented it m a sale for the benefit of the British Red 
Cross/ and m 1920 it was m the possession of Gabriel WellsJ 
Some time before it was presented to the Yale University Library 

* The Letters of Qeorge Meredith Collected wnd Edited hy ffis (New 
York, 1912), n, 492. 

496 

Bertha Coolidge, A OatedogiJ^ of the Altschul OoUeotum of Cheorge 
Meredith the Yale XJwi/oersity library (Frivately Published, 1931), p 20* 
See also M B Forman, A Bibliography of the Writmgs m and Verse 
of George Meredith (Edinburgh, 1922), pp, 59 f The manuscript contains 
131 pages, many of which are typed pages marked out by Meredith; a few 
are blank but have been numbered for no apparent reason 

« M B Forman, loc. eit 

’ See Clement Shorter's introduction to the printed edition Of the , 
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by Mr Frank Altscbul m 1931, it was owned by Mr Jerome Kern, 
whose book plate is in it In 1920, Clement Shorter, a friend of 
Meredith^s in his later years, printed the play priyately m an 
edition limited to thirty copies, the only edition that has ever been 
published ® 

The play follows the outline of the novel very closely, whenever 
possible lifting the dialogue almost directly from the book, but the 
action IS, of course, telescoped considerably so that each act con- 
tains incidents from many chapters. Act I opens with the arrival 
of the Middletons at Patterns Hall for a month^s stay before the 
marriage of Clara and Sir Willoughby Patterne and covers in all 
the first ten chapters of the novel Act II, condensing the next ten 
chapters, takes place at Vernon Whitford^s wild-cherry tree and 
contams chiefly Clara’s first effort to gam her freedom, which was 
frustrated by Sir Willoughby, 

Act III, m two scenes, mcludes Clara’s abortive flight and Sir 
Willoughby’s proposal to Laetitia Dale, which gives Clara the hold 
over him that she needs. This act covers the next twenty chapters 
of the novel. Act IV builds up to the farce in which the characters 
are talking about different engagements without knowing it, con- 
densing chapters forty-one through forty-seven. In the last act the 
lovers Clara and Vernon are united, and Laetiba accepts Sir 
Willoughby after he has been properly humbled. 

On the whole, the play attempts to mclude too many of the inci- 
dents of the novel, and as a result many of the events seem to lose 
their meaning as illustrations of egoism, it is difiScult to imagine 
that one could follow the action of the play without prior knowl- 
edge of the novel. Action in the dramatic sense is lacking, and the 
actors come and go as they are needed on or off the stage without 
regard for probability. Since Meredith’s psychological analysis of 
character and motive has had to be cut out or inadequately rendered 
into dialogue, anyone who had not read The Bg<mt would get the 
impression from the play that the novel was simply a shallow and 
trivial story with an obvious, mechanical plot about a man whom 
he does not understand m the least Sir Willoughby Patterne is 

* The copy in the Yale Library is mnmber ten, signed and numbered by 
Shorter See Coohdge, op 120 f Acts II and III, although cor- 

rectly numbered, have been interchanged in the binding of the manuscript, 
the mistake has been augmented by misnumbering m the printed edition. 
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obTionsly an egoist — ^too obTiously, for all the subtlety of Meredith’s 
character study is lost. The paucity of the play graphically illus- 
trates to what extent Meredith’s novels depend upon his own intru- 
sion into the story That Meredith constructed his novels in scenes 
and conceived them in dramatic form is clear to any student of 
Meredith’s works As he says m a letter to G. P Baker, July 22, 
188?, " My method has been to prepare my readers for a crucial 
exhibition of the personae, and then to give the scene m the fullest 
of their blood and brain under stress of a fiery situation ” ® But 
Meredith never makes the meanmg of the action clear on the sur- 
face because he is not mterested primarily in the action itself, but 
m the characters and motives behmd the action, and these he steps 
in to explain in his own person 

That the project of dramatizmg The JSgoist was conceived and 
earned out, however, illustrates a significant fact about Meredith’s 
technique as a novelist he tended to make the novel dramatic, to 
discard the protracted life story of an Oliver Twist or a Beclcy 
Sharp for a concentrated, unified presentation of character within 
the limits of a given situation. Such technique naturally suggested 
the drama. 

Eichabd B. Hubsoijt 

Tale Umverstty 


A NEW WOEDSWOETH LETTEE 

An unpublished Wordsworth letter, connectmg the names of 
Johnson, Boswell, Keynolds, Beaumont, and Croker, was deposited 
m the University of Eochester Library several years ago by Howell 
L. Davies, Esq., of North Denbighshire, Wales This letter is a 
companion-piece to a Wordsworth document m the E B. Adam 
Collection, 

The letter was written to John Wilson Croker oh February 24, 
1880- 

* Xieitere^ n, 398, The dramatist who influenced Meredith most was 
undoubtedly Moli^re, as can be seen from the many tributes he pays 
Moii^re in his Bmay Cemedy and' the JJ^es of the Oom%e Bpint ( 1877 ) 
It IS signiflcant to note that fPhe Ego^ was published about two and a , 
half years after Meredith delivered his lecture on comedy, the only full- 
length novel published between those dates. 
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Bear Sir, 

Having learned with pleasure that you are about to edit a new Edition 
of BoswelPs Life of Johnson, I think the following Transcript from a blank 
page of my Copy of that Work may not be uninteresting to you The 
words were dictated by the late Sir George Beaumont, and signed by him, 
in my presence 

I remain 
dear Sir 

Rydal Mount Very sincerely yours 

near Ambleside Wm Wordsworth 

Feby 

1830 

The companion-piece to this new letter is bound into an extra- 
illustrated volume of the Life of 8w Joshm Reynolds in the Adam 
Collection It reads as follows: 

Sir Joshua Reynolds told me at his Table, immediately after the publica- 
tion of this Book, that every word in it might be depended upon as if given 
upon oath Boswell was in the habit of bringing the proof sheets to hia 
house previously to their being struck off, and if any of the company hap- 
pened to have been present at the conversation recorded he requested him 
or them to correct any error — and not satisfied with this he would run 
over all London for the sake of verifying any single word that might be 
disputed 

G. H Beaumont 

Rydal Mount 

Sepr 12 , 182 a 

This note hj Sir George Beaumont was first printed by Croker 
in his edition of Boswell, published by John Murray in 1881 
(Preface, I, x). The material was credited to Wordswortii, and 
Croker also spoke of "the late Sir George Beatonont, whose own 
accuracy was exemplary, and who lived very much in the society of 
Johnson’s latter days.” The note was also printed, from Mr. 
Adam’s 1921 catalogue, by Mr. L. P. Powell in his revision of the 
Birkbeek Hill Bomell (i, 593) , both versions differ slightly from 
tibe manuscript. 

The new letter is without question in Wordsworth’s handwriting, 
but the accompanying document was written by another- Exami- 
nation of a sample of John Carter’s handwritmg m the Harvard 
College Library mdicates tiiat it was probably he win ccqiied the 
matenal which Wordsworih sent to Croker. John Carter was long 
a servant and teend of the Wordswoirihs. He first came to toem 
in 1813, as gardener and handyman. Versi<ai C nf The Prehiie 
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IS m his hand, and he saw the poem through the press, probably 
under the supervision of Christopher Wordsworth^ Carter was 
an executor of the poefs will and died m January, 1863 ^ When 
Wordsworth wrote to Croker in 1830, his eyesight was poor and he 
often dictated his letters , his wife and his daughter usually served 
him in this ofi&ce, but Carter may occasionally have helped The 
attribution of the document to Carter is not certam, it may have 
been copied off by Dora Wordsworth. 

Croker praised Boswell^s diligence, but thought that Reynolds 
exaggerated He did not, however, have access to the source mate- 
rials The origmal proof-sheets and revises of BoswelFs great work 
are m the Adam Collection, and they show very clearly the great 
pains which the biographer took.® For example, Boswell wished to 
know the number of years Mr Villette had served as Ordinary of 
Newgate He sent a note to Villette and instructed the printers to 
open the answer, if this failed, they were to ask Mr. Akerman. 

Get it somehow ” was his final instruction ^ 

How Wordsworth first heard about Croker^s new edition is not 
knowa, nor can the present location of the poef s copy of Boswell 
be traced. He may have read of the project, or may have heard of 
it through Robmson or some other literary fnend Croker had 
been at work on the edition since J anuary, 1829 , the work itself 
appeared a year after Wordsworth sent m his contribution ® 

Robert F Metzdoef 

The Uivherstt^ of Boehester 


^ Ernest de Selincourt, ed., The Prelude Oxford, 1928, pp. xviu, xx 
* E J Morley, ed. Correspondence of Eemrp Orahh Bodimon wxth the 
Wordsworth Cvrole Oxford, 1927, H, 739, 842 
®See E. W. Ckapman’s article whiok was included in Johmon md 
BosweU Bemsed (Oxford, 1928). 
pp 30, 31. 

® L J Jennings,' ed The Crohet liondon, 1885, il, 24 I am 

indebted to L 3Sr Broughton, E. 1# Origgs, and to Mrs Evelyn M Howe for 
help in attempting to ident% the writer pf the doctument m the Adam* 
Colleelaon 
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EIME IN PARADISE LOST 

A number of years ago there appeared a study of the rimes m 
Paradise Lost ^ which contained a number of errors^ particularly 
of omission. The purpose of this note is to provide such emenda- 
tion as is necessary Professor Diekhoff exammed, among other 
things, the number of couplets, the number of times rimmg Imes 
occurred separated by one, two, and three unnmed lines He 
found a total of 17 couplets, a total which is correct. However, he 
lists sight-highth (vi, 792-3) as a rime, though the spelling 
^^highth^^ reveals, and our knowledge of 17th century pronuncia- 
tion verifies, the fact that the word ends with a th not a 
sound. But, if sight-highth is a rime, then D. should have 
added to his list highth-might (n, 893-4). This would give 
him a total of 18 couplets. Furthermore, he missed the couplets 
of IX, 175-6, and x, 544-5, the addition of which should make his 
total 20 (Two of his listmgs, Xi, 593-4, 666-7, are slips for lines 
597-8 and 670-1 respectively) However, the rime ^^eat-seat^^ 
(rx, 781-2) IS probably only m eye-rime since ^‘^eat^^ was used in 
past tense and often pronounced §t from the 17ih century 
on. Certamly ^^she eat^^ is past tense in the passage from which, 
the phrase is taken. "So saying • • . / she pluck’d, she eat”® 
Dropping out this and the " highth ” rimes will leave the total of 
couplets m Paradise Lost still 17. 

In his other listmgs Mr. Diekhoff reports that he found 45 
instances where two Imes which nmed were separated hy one Ime 
which did not.® Actually the number is 56, for the following were 
overlooked: li, 29-31, iv, 482-4, v, 350-2, and 857-9, vxi, 452-4, 
vnr, 171-3;^ xx, 228-30 and 976-8, x, 59-61, and 144-6; and xi, 
44-6, and 637-9.® 

***Bixae m JPfltrewlifia j&o#,” by John S. Diekhoff, PMLA^ xm (1934), 
539-43. 

* Further evidence in support of this inference is found in Paradtse Be- 
gamed, i, 352, and Psalm uxxx, line 22 

» He hats lines 189-91 instead of 190-2 of Bk n. But this is a “hSghth- 
might ^ coupling, and is no nme His total should then be 44. 

*If D does not consider " Paradise- wise ” a rune, he ^ould not have 
listed " Paradise-flies ” of Bk. v, 274-5 as one. 

* D lists lines 742-4 of Bk. 33 as Imes 736-8. 
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D’s third classification is of riming Imes separated by two Imes 
not riming. His total is 53, but I find the number to be 73 The 
following instances have been overlooked i, 503-6, 553-6 (584-7 
are listed by D as 583-7) , ii, 435-8, (514-7 are probably a rime) , 
IV, 593-6, 739-33, 825-8, v, 715-18, 797-800, 844-7,® TE, 183-5, 
530-3,^ 610-4, 668-61, vii, 351-4, 563-5, vin, 399-403, ix, 331-4, 
720-3, 804-7, 1101-4, S, 713-5, 934-7. 

In his fourth category — ^two rimmg Imes separated by three Imes 
not rimmg — ^my figures differ a good deal from D’s He says the 
total IS 37, 1 find 51. Since D does not list his findmgs, I append 
all of mine 


I, 183-7, 193-7, 425-9, 682-6, H, 113-7, 230-4, 278-82, 320-4, 328-32, 444-8, 
622-6, 685 9, 868-62, 950-4, 954-8, 1002-6, 1006-9, m, 51-55, 129-33, 669-63, 
676-80, IV, 116-9, 368-72, v, 62-6, 76-80, 901-6, VI, 187-91, 349-63, vi^ 490- 
4, 556-60, vm, 37-41, 128-32, 475-9, ix, 45-9, 138 42, 310-14, 635-9, 702-6, 
907-11, 1068-72, 1094-8, X, 198-202, 548-62 921-6, 937-41, si, 6-10, 1648, 
449-63, 668-72; xn, 362 6, 551-6. 

J M. PUEOBLI, 


Marquette Umversvty 


SHELLEY^S EIEST PUBLISHED EEVIEW OP 
MANDEVILLE 

Shelley's long review of MmdeviMe^ by William Godwin, was 
published m The Emmvner on 28 December, 1817. A short 
review of this novel which appeared in The Momvng Ghromcle^ 9 
December, 1817, has hitherto escaped notice, although SheUey 
made reference to it in a letter. 

On 1 December SheUey wrote to WUliam Godwin . MandeviUe 
has arrived this evening. Mary is now reading it — ^and I am like 
a man on the brink of a precipice. ..." By 7 December, Shelley 
had road MandeviUe , he wrote Godwrn> praising the book highly. 
Godwin cut this laudatory paragraph- from Shelley's letter, changed 
the references to himself from the second to the third person, and 

« D lists V, 794-7 " assume-mtroduce and 841-4 " obsenr'd-done ” These 
are, of course, slips of the eye or pen, probably for the two examples I giva 

^ " groan-growa ” are as much a rime as ** nghi-upnghfe" Hues 624-7, 
which D. bets, "figbt-highth" of lines 296-^300 are not a rime. 
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sent this excerpt to The Morning Ohromcle, where it appeared on 
9 December, under the heading, Extract of a Letter from Oxford- 
shire,” Shelley saw the paragraph m print and wrote Godwm on 
the 11th 

If I had believed it possible you should send any part of my letter to the 
Ghromole, I should have expressed more fully my sentiments of Mcmdei^le, 
and of the author The effect of your favourable consideration 

has emboldened me to write' — -not a volume but a more copious statement 
of my feelings as they were excited by Mcmdeville This I have sent to 
the Examiner 

xAdalike E Glasheex 

Wheaton College 


A NOTE OF AENOLD’S CIVILISATIOF IF THE 
UFITED STATES'^ 

In his essay ^‘^Civilisation in the United States” Matthew 
Arnold comments strongly upon an American volume ^^entitiled 
Ow Oounirg^^ and quotes from it strikingly The book^ is Owr 
Country, Its Posstble Future and Its Present Ct%bis (Few York, 
copyright 1885), The title-page indicates it as ^^By Eev. Josiah 
Strong, Pastor of the Central Congregational Church, Cmcinnati, 
0. With an Introduction by Professor xiustm Phelps, D. D,” Then 
comes this quotation from Emerscm* We live in a new and excep- 
tional age. America is another name for Opportunity. Our whole 
history appears like a last effort of the Divnxe Providence m behalf 
of the human race.” Strong wrote numerous passages that may 
be properly characterized m Arnold^s words, used earlier in his 
essay, as ^^tail talk and self-glorification” The Introduction by 
Dr, Phelps is eulogistic, and urges serious consideration of the facte 
presented in the book, and immediate action of the sort proposed 
in it. Phelps ends his xenaarks (p, vn) by declaring The prin- 
ciples of such a strategic wisdom should lead us to look on these 
United States as first and formost the chosen seat of enterprise 
for the worldte conversion. Forecasting the future of Christianiiy, 
as statesmen forecast the destiny of nations, we must believe that 

^Epr specified reasons, I previously thought the hook "apparently^"' Oar 
Cmmtrg: or, ifhe Amenmn Fmrhr JEe^sa^fco-nsee MnglUh Fr&se of the 
Ttetorum Mra^ ed. 0. P* Harrold and W, B. Templeman (1938), p, 1898, 
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it will be what the future of this country is to be. As goes America, 
so goes the world, m aE that is vital to its moral welfare. ...” 
Such information, and more that might be cited, give a good deal 
of justification for Arnold^s attitude toward the book Arnold has 
quoted verbatim from pp. 168 and 169, and his paraphrased or con- 
densed passages on pp. 169 and 170. 

Arnold carries his ridicule too far, however, and he weakens his 
attack on the book and on civilization m the United States when 
he misinterprets the meaning of nervous, Josiah Strong asserted 

Our national genius is Anglo-Saxon, but not English, its distinc- 
* tive type is the result of a finer nervous organization, which is 
certainly being developed m this country” He followed this 
immediately by a quotation from ^^^Beard^s American Nervous- 
ness,^ p. 287 

The history of the world’s progress from savagery to barbarism, from 
barbarism to civilization, and, in civilization, from the lower degrees 
toward the higher, is the history of increase m average longevity, corre- 
sponding to, and accompanied by, increase of nervousness Mankind has 
grown to be at once more delicate and more enduring, more sensitive to 
weariness and yet more patient of toil, impressible, but capable of bearing 
powerful irritation, we are woven of finer fiber, which, though apparently 
frail, yet outlasts the coarser, as rich and costly garments oftentimes wear 
better than those of rougher workmanship. 

Strong, making use of Beard, proceeded thus : The roots of civili- 
zation are the nerves, and other things being equal, the finest 
nervous organization will produce the highest civilization ” It is 
this that Arnold leaps upon. But he leaps upon it with the weight 
of an unjustified interpretation, and hence with a false statement* 

tjndoubtedly the Americans are highly nervous, both the men and the 
women. A great Pans physician says that he notes a distinct new form 
of nervous disease, produced in American women by worry about servants 
But this nervousness, developed m the race out there by worry, overwork, 
want of exercise, injudicious diet, and a most trying climate — ^this morbid 
nervousness our friends ticket as the fine susceptibility of genius, aufi 
cite it as a proof of their distinction, of their superior capacity for 
civilisation* 

Unhappily for AmoH^s point, it is not the morbid” type of ner- 
vousness that his ^^fnends” Beard and Strong and, Colonel Hig^ 
gmson were talking about. 


Uniters%tv of IWmh 
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EEGAEDING THE PEEPIX f ^ OLD KOESE 
y-miss, ^VICISSIM^ 

All the standard OX grammars derive the y- m y-miss from 
the negative prefix with t-nmlaut (PGmc *un-missaz > PH 
*u-imssaR > "^u-missR > y-nms). Ealk-Torp/ however, derive the 
y- from the adverbial particle with labialization > y- 

when an u of the end syllable followed, as in Hmstm > ymsum, 
dat plnr form, the t- then being leveled out throughout the 
paradigm in favor of y-. ^"^Wahrsehemlich ist ym%$s aus tmtss 
(so vereinzelt in anord sowie m norw. dial.) m formen wie ymsum 
entstanden, wo m und u zusammenwirkten. Das adj. scheint von 
einer verbindung i mm gebildet (vgl lat %nv%€em) There are 
two serious objections to this derivation (1) There are no parallels 
for the leveling of t to ^ m an adjectival paradigm (cl ills iUn{m)^ 
where the original i remained unaffected by labialization^ throughout 
the paradigm in spite of the combined influence of I and u)^ and 
(2) the rare forms ^ with t- (cf. i-mm^ etc.) instead of can 
easily be explained as due to delabialization ® of short y (cf. 
ymsiryymsyryimsir^^ etc.). On the other hand^ if the y^ in 
y~mm is due to vumlaut of *«-(< %«-), how is this anomalous 
appearance of the i-umlaut of the negative prefix to be explained 
(cl 'ii4iTcT without i-umlaut) ^ To explain this anomaly we must 
first of all determine gust exactly what force the negative prefix 
had in the compound ^u-mm 

Smce the negative prefix u- otherwise never suffered i-umlaut 
the suspicion is justified that the t-umlaut of in was 

duetto the anomalous force of the prefix in this particular word. 
The normal usage of the negative prejSbr 4- {6-) is to negate the 
positive sense of the element to which it is attached (ct u-f4s$ 
*not eager, ^ etc.). That the negative prefix in did not 

have this force is obvious &om the fact that does not mean 

^ Wth , p. 140S, sub Ymse} of also Sigmund Feist, 

Btym, Wth. der got. p SCSa, sub mwsO. Feist derives OH 

from *i-w 4 ss, but does not explain bow an original H here became so 
likewise August Fiek, Vergl Wth der %ndo germamscken Bprachm^ p. 321* 
"... an :?iniss (aus i-miss) abweebselnd” 

* I find no examples of forms witk i, contrary to Falk-Torp (»&»d ). 

* Gf. Horeen, AUt&h OrammaUk^, § 114 
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"^not alternate/ but still retains the positive force of the second 
element -miss ^ alternate^ (cf Goth misso ^alternately^). It fol- 
lows then that if had not suffered ^-u^llaut, a form ^u-mis$ 
would have sigmfied ^ust the opposite of what the word means, 
VIZ, ^not alternate^ The simplex -miss signified ‘^now one, now 
the other/ which idea may be viewed from a negative standpoint, 
VIZ, ^neither this nor that, but now one and now the other ^ 
Negative particles often imply a distributive, indefinite force (cf 
the particle Goth -Tci, origmally negative with 

indefinite imphcation; cf Goth m manna-hun ^no one whatso- 
ever^ ON mm-g% ^no one/ but hvat~ki ^anything whatsoever^ 
«*= Eng ^ whatnot . Evidently then we have in y-miss an example 
of the negative prefix in this indefinite function as a double 
negative re-enforcing the negative implication in the simplex -miss 
Since the prefix ^u- in no wise altered ® the sense of the simplex 
-mm, it was no longei felt as a negative prefix (as in u-fuss) but 
as an mtegral part of the compound and thus regularly suffered 
t-umlaut > y- On the other hand, the u- m the type u-Ukr pre- 
served its negative force and therefore escaped the influence of 
i-umlaut in conformity with those compounds in which the u- was 
phonetically correct (cf u-fuss u-lihr). Such a leveling could 
not apply in the case of y-m%$s, since the original here had 
lost its negative force and therefore was no longer associated with 
the negative prefix 

Albert Morey Stxjrtevan't 

Um^&rs%ty of Kansas 


STMSMLYm LIK A PILQBYM TO DESGI8E 
TBOILUS, V, 1577 

And ofte tyme he was in purpos grete 
Hymselven like a pilgrym to desgise, 
to seen hire • . 

To visit the Greek camp disguised as a pilgrim in oider to see 

* For a discussion of this negative particle compare George K Anderson, 
“ />is-Oompounds in Gothic/^ Vol xxxv (193d), p, 36 ff 

® For the negative force of compare its usage as the first member 

of a compound, a$ m fa%sMhr (Goth ‘unlike, different^ 

= 4~likr ‘ not like ’ 
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Criseyde is but one of a number of unexecuted plans entertained 
by Troilus at one time or another in the course of the fifth book of 
Chaucer^s romantic epic tragedy. Most readers have, I suspect, like 
myself read this glaringly anachronistic passage ^ with little more 
than a passing smile of condescension, for to talk about pilgrims 
in Troy is much like labellmg the Greek seer Amphiaraus 
pao>s) a " bishop {Tto%1 , ii, 104 Y Both points betray the medie- 
val man^s egregious ignorance of Classical archaeology and Classical 
everyday life * 

A pilgrim disguise is, to be sure, m terms of Trojan life a gross 
anachronism, but in introducing it at this point m his narrative 
Chaucer is guilty less of a whimsical invention than of being a 
follower or echoer of a well established migratory motif,® which 
happened to fit reasonably well into the frame of his narrative. 
The basis of this popular motif rests on an obvious reality described 
by Joseph Hall ^^As mmstrels, palmers and beggars moved about 
freely and without question, men wishing to disguise themselves 
usually adopted the dress of these classes/^ ^ Hall then proceeds to 
adduce a number of examples from ME romance and balladry, 
though he has overlooked the present conspicuous mstance m the 
Troilus. Pilgrim disguise, adopted in order to find one^s beloved, as 
projected at least by Troilus, is common also in French ® and Ger- 
man ® metrical romances That this motif of pilgrim disguise as 
used by Chaucer and other ME writers may have had its origm or 
gained special momentum on the Continent rather than m Eng- 
land is suggested, if nothing more, by the history of the earliest 
instance m ME, namely, in Lawmatfs Brut (11. 30’?30, 36 fl.). 

' Kot m Boccaccio and not commented on by Skeat, Boot, or Eobmson 

® The passage is adapted from Statius^ Thehais^ vii, 816-23 

^ See Stitb Thompson, of Folh-X^terature, rv {Bloomington, 

Ind , 1934), 490, § K 2367 2; cp E 1817 2 to which I am indebted for most 
references that follow. 

^King Bom: A MngUsh Etmame ((Word, 1901), p 154, m to 

1, 1052 This is the major MS reference to this motif and should replace 
"Wells 9^^ of Stith Thompson 

® Christian Boje, Vehw d oUfrmeOs. Momm o. Berne 4e Bmttm 
("Beihefte z- Zs 1 roman. Philoi,” XDC, Halle, 1909), p 70. 

* J. Thien, Uel^ere%mt%mmende vermmdte Metope m dm dmtm% Bf^h 
mmmepen, etc {prog. Hamburg, 1882), pp 16-17. For a good modern 
instance cp Melehtars " Ich war verkleidet dort in Filgerstracht,” Schiller, 
WtlhelmTell,! 1062 
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The passage in question rests ultimately on Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
near the end of the Eistoria Begum Bntmnme (bk xii, cap 7, ad 
%n%i ) , where we are told that Brianus, after landing in Southamp- 
ton {Partus Eamonxs), exchanges clothes with a beggar (pauper) 
before proceeding to York m search of his sister ^ For Geoffrey’s 
beggar Wace in his poem substitutes peler%n ” (1. 14698, ed La 
Roux de Lincy) and in this is followed by Lawman, the Welsh 
translation likewise has pilgrim” here (see Gnscom, loc cii ) 

At all events it is clear that in the Troilus passage we have to 
do rather with a migratory motif familiar to medieval readers than 
with any casual invention of Chaucer 

Feancis P Magouit, Jk 

Harvard Vmverstty 


CHAUCER’S BIGHT YEARS’ SICKNESS 

Dr Marshall W. Steams, in his ^^Note on Chaucer’s Attitude 
toward Love” (Speculum, xvii, 570-74), has much to say that is 
perspicacious and well-grounded on the general subject, though 
perhaps some comment should have been offered on Gower’s testi- 
mony ^ that 

in the floures of his [Chaucer's] youthe 
In sondn wise, as he wel couthe. 

Of ditees and of songes glade, 

The whiche he for mi [Venus's] sake made, 

The lond fulfild is overal 

As he himself realizes, Dr. Stearns is treading on more dangerous 
ground in proposing that Chaucer’s reference in the Book of the 
Duchess to " a sickness that T have suffered this eight year ” has 
autobiographic value. A W. Ward, Ten Brink, Fumxvall, and Dr, 
Galway, all scholars of standing, have concurred in this opinion, 
though their specific interpretations have differed,^ What, I take 
it, has impressed even those , who recognized the conventionality and 

’^Bd Aotou Crnscom {New York, 1929), p. 622, 1 6; ed Bdmoud Fatal, 
Uyendes arthunemes, m (Fans, 1929), 293, ch 196,-1 6 

^ Gower, Complete Worhs^ ed. G 0 Macaulay (Oxford, 1901), m, 466. 

"A W Ward, L%fe Ohaueer 1879), p 63 B. Teu Brink, 

History of English traus. W. 0 Rohmson (New York, 1893), 

n, 1 , 46ff F J Furuivall^ Tr%ahWoremrds (Loudoh, 1871 )j, p. 36. 
MLB , xxxin ( 1938) , 1764. 
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the second-hand natnre of much m the poem is the ptecise dura- 
tion, eight years, assigned to the malady. I was myself impressed, 
and considered it the strongest argument for Dr Galway^s identifi- 
cation of Chaucer^s sovereign lady with Princess Joan of Kent, 
who married the Black Prmce eight years before the death of 
Duchess Blanche Why would Chaucer have specified eight years 
unless he had actually been an unreqmted lover, or played the 
conventional part of one, for that space of time^ 

An hitherto unnoted fact has, however, convinced me that the 
eight years are just one more of the poePs obligations to his French 
models. In the Jugement du Ro% de Bekaigne, composed by 
Machaut before 1346, the poet overhears a lady confess the love- 
lorn state of her heart to a knight in the following verses.® 

Sire, il a bien set ans ou hint entiers, 

Que mes euers a eat4 sers et rentiers 
A Bonne Amour, si qu’apris ses sentiers 
Ay tr^s m’enfanee. 

Car dfes premiers que fens sa congnoissance 
Cuer, corps, pooir, vie, avoir et puissance 
Et quanqu’il fu de moy, mis par plaisance 
En son servage . . , 

Here, then, Chaucer might have got his notion of eight years as a 
specific time for the service of love And if Chaucer were to bor- 
row the notion at all, there was no more likely place. For as Kitt- 
redge demonstrated, the Booh of the Duchess is a mosaic of lines 
derived largely from this very poem of MachauPsA Legouis 
remarked : ® French poets are often put under contribution, even 
where the elegy seems most personal/^ The exquisite description of 
the Lady White, which one would expect to contain some details 
of form and feature peculiar to the dead Duchess Blanche, is an 
artistic translation^ hut still a irai^lation, of the portrait of the 
knighPs lady in the Jugemmi dn Bo% de BeJmigne. 

Moreover, the very passage quoted from Machaut above is 
among those Chaucer took and expanded.* 

" quod be, sith first I kouthe 
Have any maner wyfc fro youtbe, 


* Machaut, Oeuxtres, ed E Hoepffner (Pams, 1908), i, 62 
*PMLA, xxs (1916), Iff 3fP, vnc, 465 ff. 

®E L^uis, 0€offretf Chaucer^ trans D. lAxiavoix (liondon, 1913), 
p. 79. *Bi>, vss 759-69. 
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Or kyndely understondyng 
To comprehende, in any thyng, 

Wliat love was, in myn owne wyt, 

Dredeles, I have ever yit 
Be tributarye and yiven rente 
To Love, hooly with good entente, 

And throgh plesaunce become his thral 
With good wille, body, hert, and al 
A1 this putte I m his servage ” 

In these lines there is every thought and even some of the very 
words of Machaut Only the reference to seven or eight years is 
missing. Can we doubt that this is because Chaucer had already 
used it in reference to his hopeless malady? 

Any biographic construction based on the duration of the poet^s 
love-sickness must therefore be abandoned, and with it goes, I fear, 
the one solid prop for Dr. Galwa/s elaborate and ingenious hypothe- 
sis of a decorous romance between Chaucer and the Fair Maid of 
Eent.^ We must return, however reluctantly, to the attitude of 
extreme skepticism adopted by Lounsbury and Sypherd ® in regard 
to the eight years^ love-sickness of the poet 

Eogeb Sherman- Loomis 

Oolumbia Vmvemty 


That the God of Love in LGfW represents the Black Brince, returned 
from the grave, while Alceste is his widow, the Maid of Kent, seems most 
imlikely since Alceste was renowned for her fidelity to Admetus and could 
not therefore with any propriety be the widow o± the God of Love That 
the God of Love calls the daisy (LGW, F, vs 321) “my relyke, digne and 
delytable,” and that this is a reference to Alceste as his “ relict ” seems to 
be most hazardous since “relict” in the sense of widow is not recorded 
by the until 1645, and “relike,” as Prof Robinson pointed out 

(Cambridge ed, 1933, p 957), occurs twice in the Mommnt of the Bose 
in the sense of treasure The Tro%lm miniature, representing Chaucer 
reciting before the court, may very well depict the Princess Joan 
in the foreground, but this fact demonstrates no particular relation to the 
poet Two remaining arguments, however, may have some value It is 
curious that in the Complmni to Pttp there should be reference to the “ rial 
excellence” and the “regalye” of the personified virtue, for she, as th^ 
last stanza shows, is identified with the poet^s lady Xt is also curious 
that in the F version of the prolog of LGW widows faithful to the memory 
of their husbands are not mentioned together with clean maidens and true 
wives, but in the G version, written long after Joan’s death, steadfast 
widows are twice mentioned in this connection (vss. 280, 29^5)'- This 
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THE EN-GLISH PEOSE TEAKSLATION OF 
LEGENDA AUBEA 

In the prologue to his Golden Legend^ Gaston declares that he 
has made his compilation from "^^a legend in French^ another in 
Latin, and a third in English.”^ Of the English translation 
eight manuscripts surviYe, all copies, and all representing one 
version,^ made before 1438 The colophon of Douce 372 reads 
^^And also here endith the lives of Semtis that is callid in Latynne 
Legenda aurea and in Englissh the gilte legende, the whiche is 
drawen out of Frensshe into Engiisshe, the yere of cure lorde'a 
M CCCC and xxsvii] , hi a synfuUe wretche . . . ® This clear 

statement that the work was done by a single translator who used a 
French version of the Legenda is contradicted by the colophon of 
Harleian 630 compiled and drawen into englyssh bi worthi clerkes 
and doctours of Diuinite suengly aftre ]>e tenur of ]?e latin/^^ 
Comparison of the English with manuscripts and printed editions 
of the popular French version made before 1348 by the Hospitaller 
Jehan de Vignai leads Dr. Butler to believe that the translator 
depended on the French rather than on the original Latin, although 
some corrections may have been introduced from the latter.® More- 
over the colophon of Douce 372 deserves special credence because 
it appears to be the composition of the translator himself, whereas 
the Harleian colophon was probably added by a scnbe. It is of 
course possible that ihe work of translation was shared by several 

ekange may be explained, as Miss Galway does, by the fact that the men- 
tion of steadfast widows might possibly have hurt the feelings of Joan, 
who had remarried after the death of her first husband 

E Lounsbury, Studies m Chuucm^ (New York, 1892), i, 210-24, 
3qc (1905), 240-43, 

^ The Boldm Legend^ ed. F S llhs, Temple Classics, I93X, I, p 2 

® Harleian 4775, Harleian 630, Hgertfon 876, Lansdowne 350, Lambeth 
72, B M Add 11, 665, B, M* Add 36, 298 See Bierce Butler, 

Amm^ Mgmde DorSe^ €ot4m Legend, Baltimore, 1899, pp 50, 147 
‘'The Ashbumham manuscript" is now B M Add 35, 298 Several 
others, containing a few legends each, need not be mentioned here 

’F Madan, Summery Catalogue of Western Manuscripts, Oxford, iv, 
p 610 

* Butler, p 54. 

^Jhid, p, 147. 
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persons, some of whom worked from the Latin, while others used the 
French intermediary, but the general character of the vocabulairy 
points to a fairly consistent use of the French. 

More than one critic has thought the English of this translation 
superior to that of Caxton^s version. If the synfulle wretche 
had set his name to his work, he might now have an honored 
place among the writers of clean English praised by Mr. E. W. 
Chambers.® One conjecture as to his identity is inevitable, Osbern 
Bokenham, the Augustinian friar who made metrical translations of 
thirteen lives of women saints, writes in the first chapter of his 
Mappula Angkae (before 1445) For as moche as in the englischa 
boke the which^ y haue compiled of legenda aurea and of o}?er 
famous legendes . is oftena-tyme in lyvis of seyntts, Of seynt 
Cedde, seynt Felix, seynt ^Edwarde, seynt Oswalds, and many o]?er 
seyntis of Englond . . Many years ago Dr. Horstmann 
regretfully dismissed Bokenham^s claim to the authorship of the 
extant English translation because the manuscripts known to him 
did not contain the four samts mentioned.® Later students of 
Bokenham have not, so far as I know, reconsidered the possibility 
in the light of manuscripts found after Horstmann^s comment was 
made.® The fact is that three of those added by Dr. Butler to 
Horstmann’s list contain some of the legends mentioned by Boken- 
ham S Chad is in B M Add. 11, 565, SS. Chad, Oswald, and 
Edward, Bang and Martyr, are in Lambeth 72 and B. M. Add. 35, 
298, The latter also contains S Edward, King and Confessor. 
S, Felix (of East Anglia), the only saint mentioned by Bokenham 
and not found in these manuscripts, may actually be in one or more 
of them, unnoticed by cataloguers,^® The original Legenda con- 
tained two saints of this name, and the addition or substitution of 
the English Felix might easily pass unmarked 
The chronology of Bokenham^s life and writmgs would make this 
work, if it be his, a product of his early middle age. He was born 

® " Ooutmuity of English Prose from Alfred to More and his School in 
JUfe Qf More^ 180, pp xlv-clxxiv 

^Edited by 0. Horstmann from the unique MS, Hark 4011 f, 144 

Mng. , Xj 188 

3 , 

’G Hu Gerotdd, LegmdSy Boston, 1910, p. 190; Mary Serjeant^ 

son, Bokenham* s hepmdge of Moatp Wummmf 200 (1938), p. xviii 

am dependent on catalogues for desonptions of all juanusoripts 
except Harleian 4775 
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about 1393, and the translation was made before 1438, the date of 
Douce ST'B. In view of the fact that he declares that he trans- 
lated the Legenda Aurea addmg, among others, four English saints, 
and that three of these are found in three manuscripts of an Eng- 
lish translation, the date of which harmonizes with the known 
dates of his life, it would seem reasonable to suppose that the East 
Anglian friar is the translator of the pre-Gaxton Golden Legend. 
Intensive study of vocabulary and syntax may confirm or disprove 
this attribution. The purpose of this note is merely to pomt out 
that the decision against Bokenham’s claim is based on a premise 
now mvalidated by the contents of three manuscripts. 

SiSTEB Mabt Jebbmt, 0* P. 

Rosary College, 

River Forest, Illinois 
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The Legends of Mrmananc. By CABOLnra Braby. BniTersiiy of 
California Press Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1943. Pp. xii 
+ 341. $3.00. 

This “ completely rewntten ” dissertation (p. to) is an attempt to 
prove that the good Ermanric of l^end derived from Ostrogothie 
tradition , the evil Ermanric, from toe tradition of peoples subju- 
gated by him. In the course of her argument toe author surveys 
the references to Ermanric m history and story, and stipes toe 
legends about him in Ostrogothie ItS.y, West Scandmavia (Nor- 
way and Iceland), Denmark, England and Germany, devotmg a 
chapter to each. In a final chapter toe takes up toe transmission 
of toe legends and presents her conclusion. She adds a table of 
abbreviations, a .bibliography, and sm mdex. The book is well 
written and weU printed . , - 

If toe autoor’s hypotoesis about the two Ermanrics had say 
factual basis, one would expect to find the good king celebrated in 
South Germany (which learned of hnn from the Ostroj^ths of 
northern Italy), the evil king, m Scandmavia (to Which had 
migrated a branch of the Eruli, one of the subject peoples). The 
contrary is toe case, of course, and toe hypotoesis falls to toe 
ground. We have no evidence that the Eruli or any other subject 
people made any contribution whatever to toe tsde of Ermanne. 
The earliest form of toe legend, that of Jordan^ is Ostrogotoie, 
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and presents Ermannc farorably, bnt not wholly so, the shady 
side of his character also comes out, and affords a sufficient basis 
for his development into the e\il kmg of later story. 

Ermanric^s ruthless legalistic heathen ]ustice quite naturally, in 
the course of time, came to be thought of as tyranny and cruelty. 
The OE poem Deor gives us iiie only literary record of this stage 
In this as in other matters the poet^s source of information was 
presumably North German, a point not mentioned m Miss Brady’s 
discussion" (p. 161). The next stage turns Ermannc into an 
unnatural slayer of his own km, but saves his character (at the 
expense of his intelligence) by making him the dupe of an evil 
counselor Miss Brady points out (p 253) that this stage was 
known to the tenth century writer Flodoard, but she fails to note 
that Flodoard was merely reporting the exhortations of Fulco, a 
ninth-century worthy Fulco m turn got his information ex hbris 
Teutomcis^ and such books are best dated from the eighth century 
or the begmning of the nmth, when Charlemagne interested him- 
self m getting native story recorded, after the English mission- 
aries had brought to the Contment the English habit of writing in 
the vernacular. 

In all versions of this stage the evil eoimselor figures,^ with a 
single exception the annalistic notice of cvrca 1000, the so-called 
Annales version. According to H. Schneider, der bose Rat . • , 
fehlt aber nur durch Zufall’^ even m the Annales (see Qerm 
Eeldensxge, i, 241), but smee the annalist transfers the counselor’s 
cunning to Ermannc himself his omission of the counselor was 
surely no accident. The annalist’s representation of Ermannc as 
astutior in dole, larg^or in dono is obviously a fusion product the 
evil counselor contributed the cuiming, his dupe the generosity. 
This characterisation of Ermannc appears nowhere m story, and is 
to be taken as a personal construction of the annalist’s, its neat 
rhetorical form is worthy of special note. 

Miss Brady emphasizes the fact that in the South German 
monuments the evil counselor is superfluous^ smce Ermanric has 
become the blackest of tyrants, capable of committing any nefari- 
ous deed” (p. 252). Smce these monuments are all late, one 
would naturally conclude that the early conception of the king as 
dupe faded in the course of time, in South German story, with a 
consequent reduction m the importance of the evil counselor . the 
horrible deeds attributed to Ermanic ended, naturally enough, by 
mating him as evil as they. In other words, the evil eounselorv 
‘^inorganic” (Ic.) in late story, is a relic, there, of earlier story 
in which he was highly organic. But this is not Miss Brady’s 
view. She thmks tlxat the evil counselor of South German tradi- 

^But HamtSlismM aud presuppose rather ihau tell the 

story of Randv4r aad Svanhildr aud therefore make no mention of the 
evil eoimselor Of. Mies Bradj^s judicious comment, p. 54. 
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tion wsls borrowed from North. German tradition (1 c) She does 
not make it clear why the South German story-tellers would borrow 
a character they had no real use for. And elsewhere (pp. 230 f.) 
she argues that Sibicho was known as an evil character all over 
Germany as early as the middle of the ninth century The early 
South German evil character Sibicho is obviously the proper source 
for the late South German evil character of the same name, and the 
theory of borrowing from the North is needless 

Miss Brady makes much (pp 178 f, 2221) of the motivation 
found for the evil counselor’s wicked course. But, as Schneider 
rightly observes {op, at j i, 240), ^^Die Begrundung von Sibichs 
Verhalten ist novellistische Zutat ohne erkennbare Quelle, die 
Bosheit des Verraters bedarf an sich nicht der Motivierung/^ In 
the nature of the case the introduction of this trait mvolved a 
blackening of Ermanric’s character Presumably this blackening 
is not older than the trait of which it makes an integral part Miss 
Brady is taking these untraditional elements too seriously when 
she argues (p 179) that Ermanric "is fundamentally to blame 
for what happens. In the traditional tale he is a dupe and the evil 
counselor gets the blame for his lord^s misdeeds 

Limitations of space keep me from taking up many of the things 
in this book which need comment or correction. The author^s dis- 
cussion of Wids^ih 115 may serve to illustrate her methods. This 
line reads, 

Seccan sohte ic ond Beccan, Seafolan ond Peodnc. 

Two kings famous in history and story bore the name Peodnc 
King Theodonc the Great, an Ostrogoth, and King Theodorie son 
of Clovis, a Prank, Presumably the poet here refers to one of 
them Which one^ The decision obviously depends on the identi- 
fication of Seafola, with whom peodric is paired Miss Brady tells 
us that Jiriczek " made out a convinemg case for identifying Sea- 
fola as the Sabene of the Wolfdietrich story” (p 171),^ If so, 
then peodric is to he identified with Theodonc the Prank, for it is 
the Prank, not the Ostrogoth, who figures m the Wolfdietrich 
story Yet elsewhere Miss Brady says that Seafola and pec^ric 
"may be either Goths or Pranks” (p 155), and that "a d^isive 
conclusion can never be reached” (p. 168). If hy " deceive 
Miss Brady means mathematically certain, she is right, but in the 

»She adds, "the identification is hy no means undisputed (cf , eg. 
Chambers, pp 41 ff hut she fails to warn the unwary reader that 

Jinozek’s paper was written in criticism of Chambers’ views as expressed 
in Wtd , pp 41 ff , and that Chambers made no reply. His silence, if I 
am any judge (and I knew him well), means that he felh he had no case 
And nobody else has written a reply to Jiriczek. His paper stiH stands, 
after nearly a quarter of a century, as the definitive treatment of the point. 
And such it bids fair to remain indefinitely This question has been 
setHed. 
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study of heroic legend -we deal with probabilities only, and Jiriezek 
established the OYerwhelming probability that Seafola, and there- 
fore peodric, belong to some version of the Wolfdietrich story 

This granted, we may proceed further, smce the chances are that 
the other two names m the line likewise belong to this story ® A 
major character in the Wolfdietrich story is the faithful retainer 
Berchtung, and the names Berchtung and Becca may legitimately 
be taken as variant short forms of one original viz , a full name 
containing the element berht.^ What was this full name ^ Since 
Theodonc the Prank^s son Theodberht played a historical part out 
of which Berchtung’s legendary part might readily have grown, 
I took it that Theodberht was the full name to which the short 
forms Berchtung and Becca answer Einally, I recognized in Beito 
another legitimate short form of Theodberht^ with the usual hypo- 
coristic assimilation . rht > tt. Prom Betto, by addition of the hypo- 
coristic k-suiSx, Becca is obviously derivable Bettcay Becca 
But Becca may as easily be derived from the full name Theodberht, 
by loss of the name-element theod- and addition of the k-suifix* 
Berhtca y Becca* Unable to choose between these two equally good 
derivations, I mentioned them both and let it go at that (Englische 
Studven, nxxiii, 182) 

Miss Brady comments ^^the suggestion that it [i,e, Beccd^ 
can be derived from either Theodberht or Betto, that ^ it all comes 
to the same thmg,^ is enough to shake one^s faith in the hypocoristic 
suiHx^^ (p. 172). Such carping seems better suited to an election 
campaign than to a scientific investigation. Contributory (Z c ) 
to the shakmg of Miss Brady^s faith is the circumstance that, on p, 
127 of my ed of Widsiih, I said, the chances are that the full 
name of King Becca [of line 19] began with berhtJ^ Undoubtedly 
I ought to have said began or ended here The scanty evidence 
collected in P. Stark’s Eosemmen der Germamn indicates that 
hypocoristic names made with berht may go back to full names 
either beginning or ending in that element (five cases; ratio^ 8 21, 
But I was not really concerned, in the passage quoted, with the 
position of the name-element. I was discussmg Eedin’s suggestion 
that Becca was " a short form of compounds with Beorn^ Beorht- 

’Hiss Brady is more positive She says, is within the line that we 
find the linking of names that is the clue to the story lying h^ind the 
allusion, there is, with few exceptions, no necessary connection between 
the heroes named in successive lines <p 165) This implies that there ts 
a necessary connection between the heroes named in the same line, 
Here Miss Brady goes too far. In the Third Thula of Widsith such a con- 
nection may safely be reckoned likely (though by no means necessary) 
if eonfiicting evidence is wanting, in the Birst Thula we have no reason 
to presume any connection, 

famous paper, 'VHeldennamen in mehrfacher I^autge- 
stalt {ZfdA mr), established the fact of such variation m heroic legend, 
and everyday experience gives us familiar parallels thus, from BUmheth 
are derived the short forms Beth, Betty, Betsy, Bessie, Bess, etc 
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. . , and;, in concluding that the chances favored Beorht rather 
than Beam, I carelessly followed Eedin^s form of expression. The 
position of ierht m the fnll name answering to Becca 19 cannot, 
in fact, he determined. Heie we have no story to limit the linguistic 
possibilities, and Becca is therefore derivable from anv name con- 
taining the element In line 115, on the contrarv, we are deal- 
ing with a storj;, and the linguistic possibilities are therefore 
severely limited * only such full names as occur in the legend itself 
or in its historical source-material can be connected with the hypo- 
coristic forms here recorded by the Wtdsith poet In this material 
we find only one name containing the element herht that of King 
Theodoric^s son Theodberht The Beccan of Widsith 115 is there- 
fore to be derived from Theodberht^ or from the short form Betfo 
of that fnll name. Miss Bradv^s further comments (?. c ) show 
inadequate understanding of problem and method of solution. 

Much the same may be said of Miss Brady^s comments on Wid- 
sith 5b (p. 170), 9a (p. 169), 18 (p 149), 19 (p. 155), and 109- 
130 (Cap IV, passim). Equally unfortunate is her attempt to read 
C8inn into the HamSismal (pp 32-34) and even into the pages of 
Procopius (p. 92), ignonng the fact that Martis dies means Tue«5- 
day, not Wednesday She unduly mmimizes the m^uries done to 
the text of the HamSismdl bv the tooth of time , the damage is not 

negligible (p. 27) from anv pomt of view In the last sylla- 
ble of the proper name ErodrglgS {Ham3%smM 22), Miss Brady (p 
32) takes the au of the MS. to mean long g, an impossible readings 
if long, the reading should be au (the iphthong) ; if short, g. 
The reading with g is regularly and rightly preferred, compare 
Menglgd. Whoever Hr6?5rglQS may he, her sex makes it impossi- 
ble to identify her with CtSinn 

I add a few miscellaneous items According to Miss Brady (p 
163), the Widsiih poet wrongly represents Ermannc as a HreiSgoth 
Ermannc is called EreScyninq m Ime 7, and it is possible (thou<rh 
linguistically and stylisticallv difficult) to take this m the sense 
^king of the Hrsede/ but tbe tiiie, so taken, is m perfect agree- 
ment with history if we accept the authority of Jordanes, who 
gives to Ermanrie an empire stretching from Baltic to Euxme. 
Moreover, this title does not make Ermanrie a tribesman of the 
Hraede, any more than the title ^King of England^ made James I 
an Englishman, — ^The feud between Dane and Bard is not repre- 
sented in the English monuments as "lasting over several genera- 
tions (p. 6) ; it is m Scandinavia, not in England, that the stoi^ 
is stretched to cover several generations, — ^The sword Hrunting is 
not represented in Be&wulf as a weapon "of supernatural origin^ 
(p.72). 

The faults of this book, and of Miss Brady^s papers in the same 
field, are those of immaturity The author has not yet lived with 
the old texts long enough, and does not yet know them intimately 
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enough Moreover, her judgment has not yet been sharpened by 
long experience in reseaieh, and she overestimates the worth of 
debaters^ points On the other hand, she possesses valuable assets 
wide reading, acquaintance with several languages, skill in compo- 
sition, an mdependent mind, the courage to say what she thinks, 
willingness to work hard and long One feels that she has in her 
the capacity for literal y investigation, and that in due time she 
Will produce work of permanent value. 

Kbkp Malone 


Ghaucefs Irregular ~E A Demonstration, among Monosyllabic 
Nouns of the Exceptions to Grammatical and Metrical Ear- 
many. By EuTH Buchanan Mo JiMSEY. New York. King^s 
Crown Press, 1942. Pp. x + ^4:8 $2.00 

After having made an extensive mvestigation of Chaucer^s use 
of alms m rhyme, together with all the rhymes of each rhyme of 
each rhyme (pp. 16-17), Miss McJimsey should have been fore- 
warned ere she embarked upon such a complicated and difficult 
study as the present The extent of the details involved, the in- 
tricacy of the problems presented, and the constant challenge to 
accuracy, must have called for a steadmess of control of the 
material such as few pieces of scholarly work may reasonably re- 
quire. But students m the field will be ultimately much indebted 
to her patience and industry. She has taken full account of the 
results of earlier grammatical and metrical research, and yet she has 
gone over the evidence for herself in so far as it relates to mono- 
syllabic nouns The conclusions she has reached, of course, with a 
due consideration of scansion and rhyme, and her policy in this 
regard she has clearly stated* An example of her shrewd method 
may be quoted . whenever the pronunciation of an -e is not 
required to prevent a pause between, two accented syllables, the 
present investigation considers no -e to exist m pronunciation unless 
some other evidence indicates than an -e should be pronounced. 
But as a matter of fact, this scansion evidence for the non-exi^tence 
of -e is highly unsatisfactory. It is at best negative evidence (p* 
6). Again: . the present study has worked on the basis that 

dissyllabic feet are normal in iambic verse and has kept a count of 
the cases in which -e is not metrically necessary But with the 
possibility of trisyllabic feet admitted, it should now be clear why 
it is much easier to prove the pronunciation of an -e than to dis- 
prove it (pt 7). But if the scansion evidence is merely negative 
and the rhyme evidence is positive, then the negative eyidence de- 
creases in value * ^ (p* 12)* 

For convenient reference the conclusions of the study are, offered 
in an epitome and again printed with full evidence in the pages that 
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follow, with a final summary of special points. The location of 
the lines is that of the Chancer Concordance^ which is baaed on the 
Globe Chancer and convement enough for most purposes except 
perhaps in the Ime-nnmbermg oi the Book of the Duchess and the 
House of Fame The occasional use of the reading of some lines 
accordmg to Eobmson^s edition and allusion to his notes make this 
arrangement a little undesirable. One hesitates to suggest, how- 
ever, that both locations might have been indicated. The deriva- 
tion of the words is that of the New English Dictionary. A bib- 
liography and an index of the nouns considered (but not of other 
matters nor of many other words cited as evidence) are furnished at 
the end. 

As Miss McJimsey is the first to admit, much of what she has 
discovered was inevitably known and understood before, such as the 
fact that Many monosyllabic nouns of [Old English] femmine 
origin have an inorganic final (p. vii) But she also corro- 
borates much that has been so far largely theoretical, for example, 
that In some idiomatic expressions of measure -a is added to mono- 
syllabic nouns without -e m general usage {p. vii). Some points 
of special interest emerge, such as the fact that the Old English 
femmines might and mght and certain others do not take an -a. 
In her summary we find also that because of the monosyllabic nouns 
which have a long vowel followed by a smgle consonant with a final 
unaccented -a, final -e emerges as phonologically useful in indi- 
cating long stressed monosyllables^^ (p. ^18) and thus, after it 
had survived only in writing, we may add, it so commended itself 
to printers for indicating a preceding long vowel. The last point 
offered in the book, namely that Chaucer^s language as revealed m 
his verse is to be cleared from the charge of archaism (p. 219), 
may well he true but is somewhat dubious masmuch as the evidence 
IS all taken from literary sources— poetry at that. 

It IS no criticism of the present study to say that it raises many 
questions that it cannot answer. For instance, when it sets forth 
the principle that m rhyme '' unless at least one word involved has 
established an independent claim through scansion to a pronounced 
rhyme merely proves that words so grouped are alike w;itli le^rd 
to -a . . "" (p. 12), it does not tell us dearly whether one word 

which has a claim to and one word which has no* such duim at all 
may be rhymed, and what happens in such a case. Earlier it states 
that "^adherents to the doctrine of apocope"' hold that words m- 
titled to an -e " always must have it pronounced m rhyme. But 
what, for example about the word thing (pp. 160 ff.) rhyming with 
the present participle ymOfginynq (E 596-598) ? Histormally thing 
should have no and, as the evidence is printed, with no -6 re-^ 
quired m 3'5'4 easy scansions and nearly all the evidence here from 
rhyme merely negative (so Miss McJimsey mistakenly observes, 

^ But cf. the plural form in ffaveJoJc, 66 , and Piers Plmemim, B, vi, 212 
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ef* p. 14), one might infer that the -e is absent in both eases Bnt 
thing appears many times in rhyme with gerunds (e. g. A 275-276 
and the eTidence on pp. 160 ff.) and these occasionally rhyme with 
infinitives (BD, Robinson ed., 639-640 and TO iv, 239-241) or 
participles (A 901-902, yet cf, BD, Robinson ed, 1327-1328). 
Must we assume that m rhyme -e is added in all such cases or that 
it IS lost? 

In fact one can offer some argument to the effect that there is 
more eTidence from rhyme that thing has an -e than that yeer has 
{<ff p 104), which, we note, sometimes rhymes with neer (ady ?) 
and never takes an -a withm the Ime. Yet the author writes of 
yeer as if it had apparently gone over entirely to the -e classifica- 
tion (p 214) and speaks of the “ confusion of -eer and ere (p, 
104). It is notable, however, that she does not put the word in the 
class IC Certain monosyllabic nouns for T^'hich there is evidence 
of the pionunciation of ~e, m Chaucerian usage occur one or more 
times when the -e is not necessary in scansion,^^ pp. 77-78 ) Here 
the need of a test of monosyllables other than nouns (eg neer, cl 
BD, Robinson ed , 133-134 and 449-450), and mdeed of words other 
than monosyllables, becomes evident. If thing, which sometimes 
rhymes with a word entitled to an -e and sometimes with a word 
that has no such claim, can have no -e, then it is certain, apart from 
other evidence, that Chaucer allowed rhymes of that type. If he 
did, the positive evidence of rhyme is diminished. We may ask 
3 ust how often he did this, and how far the reader is warned by the 
first word m rhyme that such will be the case Supplementary 
material is necessary for us to answer these questions, and they 
play a great part in the final evaluation of the evidence Miss Mc- 
Jimsey has put before us. 

Other problen^ appear in the monograph but this discussion will 
sujBSce to show that the study must eventually be earned further. 
There are a few minor points of criticism, however, that may be 
added: p vii, the extension of dative -a to other than petrified 
phrases has long been recognized and hardly furnishes a ^^new^^ 
category, and most of the workmg of rules and exceptions in other 
parts of speech has been known before (eg that The infinitive 
-a is a sturdy survival U* ^1^. the statement that neuter inor- 
ganic -e derives from an inflected nommative and accusative 
plural is doubtful in view of the use of nouns like dale and grave, 
and in any case it is hard to see how the present study shows that 
the theory continues to be likely/^ P. 218, the assumption of a 
doubled (more properly, lengthened) consonant in Chaucer is of 
doubtful validity. I note two corrections : p. 24, Ohmeerian for 
Gweerian; p. 184, chiere for ceme. As far as I have tested it, the 
hook shows a really extraordinary degree of accuracy in reference' 
and in presentation. 

Howabb R. PAroH 

Bmith OoUege 
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The Art of Dying Well The Development of the Ars Moriendi. By 
Sister Maey CATHAEiisrB O^Coitkoe Ifew York: Columbia 
Umversiiy Press, 1942. Pp. 21 ? + 258. 

Sister Mary^s study of this popular book of the fifteenth century 
takes the foilowmg form An Introduction discusses the nature of 
the work. Part I considers the question of priority between the two 
versions, then hterary precursors and the sources, the composition 
of the texts, and the problem of authorship , Part II lists the MSS. ; 
Part III treats the editions, xylographic and from movable type; 
Part IV describes books, contemporary and later. Catholic and post- 
Eeformation, that were composed m the tradition of the Are 
Moriendi, 

Sister Mary makes clear that the Ars was intended primarily for 
secular readers, and conjectures that the plague may have created, 
the need for such a work Comparing the Iwo versions, CP (the 
longer) and QS (that used in the wood-blocks), she reaches the 
conclusion that QS is later than, and an abridgment of, CP, with 
additional matter from other sources which yet improves the unity 
of the whole. The present reviewer finds her argument sound 

The different use made of Aristotle, Bih Nic 1115a (nothmg is 
so terrible as death) plays a r61e m this argument, and Sister Mary 
correctly stresses the popularity of the citation PoEowmg a 
method not unlike that of CP, Gianfrancesco Pico m his discourse 
on death (ch. 10) in De Imaginatione (A. D. 1500) first quotes 
this passage from Aristotle, and then m opposition cites Epictetus, 
Ench. 5 (death itself is nothing terrible) and St. Ambrose, De 
Bono Mortis (far from being terrible, death is to be sought; cf. 
403b ff. I am surprised that this work seems not to have exerted 
an influence upon the Ars Moriendi). Aristotle’s words are also 
cited (but attributed to St. Augustine) by the author-compiler of 
the so-called ^ Aquinas ’-tract on the art of preachmg (saee* xv) 
to illustrate how the prelomtio of a sermon can be formed by ad- 
ducing authorities in support of the therm (Ecclus. 41. 1 : 0 death, 
how bitter is the remembrance of thee). Furthermore, Pico, like 
the author of CP, cites the Scriptural passage Phil 1. 21 ff , and the 
author of the ^ Aqumas ’-tract, like the author of CP, cites Vulg. 
Ps. 34. 31. In both text and notes throughout her book Sister Mary 
supplies inierestmg information; if ^e should in the future com- 
pare the contents of ihe Afs MorienM with material doubtless to be 
found in the sermons of the penod, she would place us farther in 
her debt The aim of instruction and in particular the method of 
interrogation employed m the Ars Moriendi alone suggest a close 
analogy with preaching 

Sutton’s Discs Mori (p. 200 of Sister Mary’s book) proclaims the 
art of dying as superior to any of the liberal arts. Compare the 
introductory poem addressed to William of Auvergne in a fifteenth- 
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century copy (Pans, Bibl Nat. Res D 15239 Hain-Copinger 
8305) of his Bhetonca Divina, a rhetoric of prayer. Vain was the 
instruction of the rhetoricians, who ^ taught only to mo¥e the heart 
of a human judge, whereas our lofty art teaches how to mollify the 
just wrath ot that Great Judge, even God^ To express the high 
esteem in which some of the authors (e g, pp 177, 205) hold the 
art of dymg, they employ the same term — ^ the art of arts ^ or ^ the 
science of sciences ^ — ^as St Gregory, Beg. Fast ch 1 , uses for the 
art of governing souls (pastoral teaching), and the author of the 
^ Aquinas ^-tract for preaehmg In like fashion Boncampagno and 
Mino da Colie regard dictamen as ^ empress ^ of the liberal arts, or 
as ^ queen ^ of the sciences. 

In order to discover the sources (the most important source was 
the section in Gerson^s Opus Tripartitum which treats of dying) 
Sister Mary studies the texts carefuEy, and her speculations on how 
these were composed appear valid. We learn that the Ars could 
not have been written before 1408, that it was composed in the 
vacmity of Constance, and perhaps at the time when the Council 
was held there The evidence, m great part external, leads Sister 
Mary to believe that the author, who remains vncertus^ was probably 
a Dominican 

Well over three hundred MS. copies of the Ars, in Latin and a 
number of vernacular tongues, are listed, one MS , at Karlsruhe, is 
dated as early as 1431 Information obtained from catalogues 
Sister Mary occasionally supplemented with data acquired from 
librarians and from the study of photographs She is aware that 
there must exist many copies of which she has no knowledge, and 
her caution is just, for many collections in Europe have not been 
catalogued, many catalogues have not been published, some have 
been published only in mcomplete form (e. g , that of Melk, and I 
would hazard the guess that the Monastery library still contams 
some at least of those copies she misses from the mediaeval cata- 
logue^ see her p. 70 and n. 69), and it is always well to remind the 
reader that many of the published catalogues contain a great 
number of errors and omissions. To Sister Marys list I would add 
three copies of CP: Pans, Mazarine MS 970 {saec. xv). lif.; 
Rome, Vatican, Palat. Lat. MS 676 (xv). 84 j0E. and MS. 719 (xt). 
44 fe. 

The editions (these exceed forty m number) are considered in 
some detail, and m their rdation to the MSS I may correct Sister 
Maty on one item: the colophon of the facsimile (1905) of the 
edition in Catalan reads Valencia, 1491 not 1481 ? (see p. 163 and 
n. 358 in Sister Mary^s book). Palau, Manual 1. 121 , accords with 
Haebler^s earlier assignment of this edition to Joan Rosenbach (not 
Roseii 6 er< 7 ), Barcelona, c. 1403 

Sister Mary^s list of books composed in the tradition of the Ars 
Mortendt was not mtended to be exhaustive- She is, and fairly 
enough, content here to deal with a goodly number of representative 
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works, mostly English, and leaves to others the task of investigating 
thoroughly the subject of inflnenee. I would call to the attention 
of such mvestigators three works by Jesuits which are listed m 
SommervogeFs Dictiormmre Benches L*ari de hien mourvr^ etc 
(Liege, 1635 HevenesFs Ars honae mortis, etc (Vienna, 1695), 
and Trigona^s Arte di hen morire^ etc (Palermo, 1735) And my 
colleague, Dr. H H K!mg, refers me to the copy of the Portuguese 
Arte deuota e douta pera hem morrer by Dom Damiao da Cruz in 
Coimbra Umv. MS 1800-1801 2. 57 ff 
A few notes on minor points p. 86, n. 130 repeats what is said 
at the top of p. 87 , Antwerp (so on p. 182) appears as Anvers on p- 
183 ; misprints p 03, pai 2 been for seen, p 98 Amiosian, p. 245 
Quiseppe, p 78, n 89 asetiscken^ faulty Greek accents on pp. 11 
and 239. Finally, and with all respect for the author of a useful 
book, .the present reviewer cannot praise locutions like a how-to-dw 
chcipt&r (p. 19), the Inter holy-dytng literature (p 172), or the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge edition (p. 199, n. 


Cornell Vn%oers%tjf 


'Rabs.y Capuan- 


The Middle English Verse Life of Edward the OonfessoK By 
Geace Edka Moobe (Universiiy of Pennsylvania A Disser- 
tation m English), Philadelphia, 1942. Pp. xci + 142. 

The appearance of Miss Moore^s dissertation reminds us once 
more how much remains to be done m the gathering and careful 
editing of the Middle English samts^ legends. ITeariy a hundred 
years have passed smee Thorpe^s edition of Aelfric^s Momilies of 
the Anglo-Saxon Church, which contains a number of legends of 
the saints, and which has long since become a scarce item The 
editing of the Old English texts of hagiologieal context was carried 
on well nigh to completion m the last years of the last century by 
Wauley, Earle, Skeat, and others. The relative paucity of manu- 
scripts made this possible. A like service for the Middle English 
legends has not yet been rendered The valuable and fairly eom- 
prehensive labors of Carl Horstman gave the first considerable 
impetus to the business of unearthing and of presenting a cross- 
section of the material extant. The amount of Horstman’s publi- 
cation of legends is really astonishing, but the qualiiy is extremely 
uneven. He strove to present at lea^ one version of each legend 
m the successive issues of his Altenglische Legenden (1875, 1878, 
and 1881).^ Subsequently, the Middle English legends were 

*See also Ms publication of tbe Scottish Sfatnfa, Osbem Bohenam*st 
Lwes of Samts, "Nova Legenda AngJme, etc. The last named is the handiest 
source for the best known of the Latin vcsrsions of English legends. 
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studied sporadically by yarious scholars in this countiy and abroad 
An indication of the amount of careful work which still needs to 
be done may be seen in Miss Moore^s model presentation of the St 
Edward the Confessor legend An equally careful consideration 
needs to be applied to a number of other Middle English legends 
which still remain in numerous manuscripts. As eyidence of the 
extent of yarious versions of any one legend may be cited H R. 
Luard^s Lives of Edward the Confessor (Rolls Benes, London, 
1858), where are printed an Old French and two Latin versions 
of the life of the pious kmg Miss Moore discusses the relation- 
ship and kmds of material dealing with the monarch, particularly 
the controversial attitudes of the French and the English towards 
the kmg Some attention is given to the life-records in various of 
the more popular chronicles Miss Moore does not pretend to com- 
pleteness m her list but a mention of an Icelandic Jatvarthar Saga 
(See Barmg-Gould, Lives of the Saints, xi, 32'^') would be of 
mterest to students of the subject The avenues of English 
Hagiology m Icelandic have been little explored. 

La her appendix, Miss Moore prmts for the first time the Middle 
English Prose Lives of this samt The carefulness of Miss Moore^s 
work is to be commended. Two misprints (p x and p xliii n ) 
might have been avoided A topical index to all parts of the v61ume 
would be a convenient addition. 

C. Geant Loomis 

University of Calif orma {Berkeley) 


The Earliest English Poetry. By Chabues W KENiTEnT. New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1943 Pp viii -{- 375 $3, 

This history is described on the title-page as a critical survey 
of the poetry written before the Norman conquesi^^ It is well 
written and abounds m good thmgs e g the treatment of the so- 
called storm riddles (pp. 140-145, 364-368). Unluclaly, however, 
it suffers from serious deficiencies, and therefore cannot be given 
unqualified commendation. Graduate students and others pro- 
fessionally mterested in OB will look for an index, but in vain, 
and they will find the selected bibliography of seven pages not 
only too short but also overloaded with lumber . Sec. V in particular 
includes some worthless and some out-of-date items — a serious 
matter when the total number of items is only 28. A work of 375 
pages on OB poetry ought to take up all the extant poems, but the 
author has left out the metrical psalms and the meters of Alfred^s 
Boethius, in other words, the whole of vol y of the Erapp-Dohbie 
corpus. I find no discussion of the Memlogmm either, and various 
other poems of no great importance axe passed over in silence. Of 
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thesej the recently discorered Biamaw Poem (text m Erapp- 
Dobbie VI 98-104) might at least have been mentioned. In the 
appendix on the MSS (pp. 353-361) we get no description of CCCC 
201 or Cotton Tib. B i, and no mention of the Pans Psalter or 
Cotton Otho A vi^ though all four of these MSS mclnde a good deal 
of OE verse. Here however the author follows a widespread prac- 
tice, even the Cambridge Bibliography lists only four mstead of 
eight MSS under Chief MS Sources of Poetry (i 62-63) . 

Space permits only the following comments on slips of the pen 
and details about which reviewer and author disagree. It is hardly 
right to call Caedmon a convert (p. 16). I cannot accept the 
generalization that there was little room for the trivial or frivolous 
m OB life or letters ” (p 21), although our scanty records, made by 
monks, certamly mclude little that the scribes thought of as trivial 
or frivolous. The author might have translated the first Ealhhiid 
passage of W^dsith differently (p 25) if he had consulted F. 
Klaeber, in 8tud%a Germamea tdlkgruiie B, A. Koch, pp* 113-114. 
The third section of Deor has no connection with the Weland 
story (p 31) , see my paper m MP xn 1-18. For my identification 
of the Theodric of Deor the reader should be referred, not to the 
necessarily summary discussion m my edition of Deor (note 19, p 
33), but to the fuller treatment of the matter m Acta PhU. Scand, 
XX 76-84 There is no reason to think that at the end of the Finns- 
burg fragment the scene shifts from Danes to Frisians (p. 43). 
Certain Icelandic parallels to the fight with Grendel and his mother 
undoubtedly localize the fighting, or part of it, behind a waterfall 
(pp. 69 ff.), but we have no reason to think this localization priim- 
tive, it IS more plausibly explained as a rationalizatioit of the 
originally supernatural (hellish) setting. The prophecy attributed 
to Beowulf (p 81) IS too precise to hold water as prophecy; see 
my discussion m JEGP 76-92. If Ijotherus is to be men- 

tioned at all m a history of OB poetry, a footnote referring to my 
paper on bim m Acta PJi^L Scania xxn 201-214 ought to be 
(p. 83), but it would be better to leave him out altogether. The 
author attaches undue weight to Miss Hotchner^s dissertation (p. 
106 ) Mass Kershaw, now Mrs. Chadwick, dionld he referred to by 
a feminine prononn (note 46, p. 184). openinpt i^ssage ra the 
second gnomic poem in the Exeter Book is mismterpreted (p. 148) , 
see a paper of mine forthcoming in Medium Mmm. In all ukeM- 
hood the JDrmm of the Booi was composed Ipng before 
daT fp. 261). The anihor is snrely wrong in dnromng 2 he CWW 
from the poetic type m which the soul addresses its dead body (p. 

Kemp Minosn' 
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Stolne and SwrrepUhous Copies, A Comparative Study of STiaTce- 
peare’s Bad Quartos. By Alfred Hart Melbourne, Victoria , 
Melbourne University Pi ess, London. Oxford University 
Press, 1942. Pp. xii + 478. 12s U 

The desideratum today is a comprehensive study which will estab- 
lish the genus of bad quartos by fully investigating each corrupt 
text and comparmg it with its fellows. The book under review is 
not such a study. 

Hart deals only with the bad quartos of Shakespeare. Of these 
he conceins himself only with the corrupt versions ot 2, S H YI, 
BVy Hamlet, MWofW, and R&J. The omission of Pericles one 
can perhaps understand, there is no corresponding good text But 
his not mvestigating the quartos of Richard III and King Lear is 
surprising D L. Patricks book on Richard III came out in 1936. 
Greg’s famous Neophilologus article on King Lear came out in 
1933. In 1930 Chambers m his authoritative William Shakespeare. 
A Study of Facts and Frohlems had already indicated he thought 
Q KL a bad quarto, and Hart refers to this book The point is not 
alone that Hart’s title is a misnomer. The greater point is that 
Hart either through incomplete mvestigation or through failure 
to read available scholarship has omitted from consideration the 
very two Shakespeare bad quartos which disprove his central hypo- 
thesis : My thesis is to prove that each bad quarto is a garbled 
abridgment of an acting version made ofiScially by the play adapter 
of the company from Shakespeare’s manuscript, my aim through- 
out has been to make even destructive criticism lend some support 
to this central truth ” (p 437). 

This thesis rests on a series of articles which Hart published in 
BM in 1932 and 1934 (viii, 139-54, 395-413, x, 1-28). Their 
strict burden was that the time length for the performance of an 
Elizabethan play was two hours, the line length bemg 2300 to 2400 
lines. However, the only exact evidence which we possess concern* 
ing the length of Elizabethan performance is comprised in the 
extant promptbooks which give unassailable evidence of having been 
used in the theatre for actual performance In his 1934 article 
{p. 3) Hart has a statistical table dealing with these MSS. He 
arrives at an average length of 2358 lines Of Hart’s sixteen, Greg 
in Mlimhethan Dramatic Documents allows only twelve into his 
group of promptbooks which show evidence of actual theatrical use 
According to Hart’s numbering, in these twelve I Richard II has 
the greatest length (2830 hnes) and John a Kent has the shortest 
(1638 lines). Of the twelve, five are above 2600 lines and two are 
below 2000. Surely, casting an average here is useless. All that we 
can say is that sometimes an Elizabethan performance could be 
2800 lines (or longer) or 1600 lines (or shorter). 
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But Harfs particular hypothesis in the book under reTiew— that 
the Shakespeare bad quartos are reports of the good versions 
abridged to around 2300 lines for performance — ^is automatically 
invalidated when we include Qq of Bill and KL among the stolne 
and surreptitious texts The Q length of Bill is 3389 lines (F is 
3570). The Q length of EL is 3092 hues (F is 2899). No, it is 
not abridgment which lies behind the shortness of most of the bad 
versions It is faulty memorizing Until we have exhausted the 
memorial reconstruction hjpothesis^ we should not look elsewhere 
for an explanation of the various differences between good and bad 
versions When Qreg points to purposive abridgment in Orlando 
FurwsQy we can point to telescoping/’ the memory’s skipping from 
one line to a further line because of similar phraseology or theme. 
When Schucking points to purposive stage adaptation to account 
for the different position of scenes in QI of Hamlet , we can point 
to gross memorial confusion (see ^^The Sequence of Scenes in 
Hamlet, MLN, lv [1940], 382-87). 

Not alone is Hart’s mam thesis wrong, but this supposedly com- 
prehensive monograph on the Shakespeare bad quartos, 478 pages 
long, adds little to what we already know of their corruption. A 
crying need is a study of the bad quarto of HY as a memorial re- 
construction , Hart gives very little space to the matter. He does 
not even notice the important problem of bibliographical links be- 
tween good and bad versions His chapter, " Emendations of Shake- 
speare’s Text from the Bad Quartos,” hardly begins to scratch the 
surface. His many pages on " echoes ” in the bad quartos of pas- 
sages from other plays (pp 352-402) are completely undiscriminat- 
ing Hart’s section on the faulty meter m the bad quartos serves 
no purpose Chapters iii through vi show by statistical tables that 
the relationship between a bad text and its good text in the matter 
of vocabulary is not like the relationship between a source play 
and Shakespeare’s resultant play* This is mtended to confute those 
who believe that Shakespeare rewrote the bad text into the good 
text. But who today believes this? Throughout the hook, spread- 
ing confusion in all directions, is Hart’s thesis that the had quartos 
represent abridgments. 

Concomitant with this thesis is Hart’s belief that the bad quartos 
axe reports reconstructed from memory of performance by pirate 
actors. At the 1937 meeting of the M. L* A., in a paper entitled 
^^A Proposed Solution to the Problem of the Bad Quartos,” this 
reviewer suggested that a bad quarto was created by a reporter’s 
memorizing from a theatneal MS. Mnemonic phenomena which 
adumbrate a single memory, stage-directions which are like those 
of the promptbooks, patches of correctly Imed blank verse; small 
patches of perfect reproduction in the midst of wild confusion; 
isolated bibliographical links of spellmg, punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion between the good and bad texts of HY, IIHYI^ MWofW, 
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Eamht — ^these show ns a reporter imperfectly remembering what 
he has seen on the written page No other theory acconnts for all 
the phenomena which make np a bad quarto The Admiral^s men 
had to pay two pounds to stay the printing of Patient Ormill on 
March 18, 1600, only a few weeks after the play was first pro- 
duced The only probable explanation would seem to be that a 
stationer was preparing to prmt a bad quarto created according to 
the hypothesis outlined aboYe. At the end of Edward I we find, 
^ Yours By George Peele, Maister of Artes in Oxenford^^ The 
preface to the Malone Society reprint (1911) reads " The author- 
ship IS attested in the printed editions by a curious colophon eri- 
dently copied from the manuscript,^^ — ^Rather memorized from the 
manuscript, for Edward I is a bad quarto, 

Leo Kibsohbauk 

St Louts Umverstty 


The (xldbe Playhouse: Its Design and Equipment. By John 
CEANP onn Adams, Cambridge. Haryard Uniyersity Press, 
1942. Pp. xiy + 420, $5.00. 

This study of the Globe Playhouse follows close upon G. F, 
Reynolds^ monograph on another theater of the same period, The 
Staging of Elizabethan Flays at the Red Bull Theater, 160S-16B5^ 
though Mr Adams’ work was apparently m press before the appear- 
ance of Mr. Reynolds’ book m 1940 The two studies are notably 
different in method Mr Reynolds, limiting his inquiry to plays 
for which we haye eyidence of performance at the Red Bull and 
interpreting his findings with utmost caution, concluded that yery 
few details of the structure of the Red Bull stage could be deter- 
mined with any certamty, Eyen the existence of an inner (alcoye) 
stage could not be demonstrated, simultaneous staging and similar 
deyices of medieyal theatrical technique would suffice for presenting 
scenes m Red Bull plays which we usually assign to the inner 
stage, 

Mr. Adams does not share the conseryatism which made Mr, 
Reynolds’ results seem disappointingly inconclusiye to students of 
the Elizabethan drama On the contrary, by gathering up all the 
shreds of available evidence and piecing them together by ingenious 
conjecture, Mr. Adams reconstructs the Globe Playhouse and its 
eqmpment down to the last detail and dimension.^ The cogency of 

^ One of Mr. Adama^ chief arguments for the exact dimensions he assigns 
to the Globe is based on the width of the stage (43 ft ) specified in the 
, Fortune contract, which he toaintains (p 22 and elsewhere) would be ah 
arbitrary width in a rectangular playhouse. But suppose the octagonal 
Globe was designed with two 12-ft. bays to each of the eight sides, and the 
platform stage extended front i^ie middle post of one side to the middle post 
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his arguments vanes with the different points he seeks to estabhsh. 
He IS wholly convincingj for example, on the octagonal shape of the 
Globe, the position of the gentlemen^s rooms,” and the location 
of the mam trap On other matters his ease is less persuasive , on 
still others it has merely a thin tissue of conjecture to support it 
In citmg stage directions as evidence, Mr. Adams, unlike Mr* 
Eeynolds, draws upon the whole body of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
drama without establishing the date of the extant text of each play 
cited or determining whether the play was written for the Globe. 
His justification is the belief that dl public playhouses of the 
early seventeenth century were ^^essentially uniform” in design 
(p 356), and that the structural details of the second Globe repro- 
duced those of the first — ^assumptions that are debatable, as the dif- 
fermg descriptions of the stagmg of Heywood’s Bed Bull play 
The Silver Age given by Mr. Adams and Mr. Eeynolds clearly 
demonstrate. 

To examine critically the evidence for any smgle feature of Mr. 
Adams^ conjectural reconstruction of the Globe demands the space 
of an article rather than a review. The vague hmts provided by 
stage directions and contemporary references are often susceptible 
to two or more mterpretations. But, now that Mr. Adams has 
presented a coherent picture mcludmg every feature of the design 
of the Globe mstead of the piece-meal descriptions we have had in 
the past, those who defend alternative explanations of the scant 
evidence will need to make sure that their theories are equally con- 
sonant with a workable reconstruction of the whole. For Mr. 
Adams offers us a practicable theater of great flexibility, consisting 
of at least five different stages that were part of the playhouse struc- 
ture . the outer stage , the mner stage or study ” i the chamber ” 
above, at the second level of the tmng-house, the wmdow stages 
flanking the chamber ” ; and the music room at the third level of 
the tiring-house. He believes that when the Lord Chamberlam^s 
Men built their playhouse m 1599 they mcorporated in its design 
every device that past experience had suggested as theatncally use- 
ful, and he demonstrates how these devices would laid themselves 
to strikingly effective staging of Elizabethan plays. He exhibits a 
keen awareness of the materials and methods of construction avail- 
able to the sixteenth-centnry architect, and makes clear that the 
Globe he pictures solved its structural problems m strict accord with 
contemporary practice. 

We may wonder whether the Elizabethans were as ingenious as 

of the next side but one Then, says 3!dr Adams, the width of the Globe 
stage would be exactly 43 ft The Fortune presumably copied tins width 
without the structural reason for it. Here, however, an error in mathe- 
matics destroys the value of the argument; under the given assumptions 
the width of Globe stage works out to just under 41 ft instead of 43 ft 
£24 ft. plus twice ihe side of a 45 degree triangle whose hypotenuse Is 
12 ft] 
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the modem student m perceiving all the theatrical possibilities 
latent in their playhouse structure Thus we may remain uncertain 
whether the Globe described m this book corresponds precisely to 
the Globe of Shakespeare’s company. Nevertheless, Mr Adams’ 
fflobe Playhouse is certainly a highly workable theater, built withm 
the hmitations imposed upon the Elizabethan carpenter by his 
materials. It represents what the ideal public playhouse of Shake- 
speare’s age might possibly have been. 

Feaivcis B. Johnson 


Stanford Unwerstty 


The Letters of John Dryden mth Letters Addressed to S'lm. Col- 
lected and edited by Charles E Ward, Durham, ITorth Caro- 
lina* Duke IJniTersity Press, 1942* Pp xviii-|-196. $3,00* 
Defoe’s Sources for Robert Drurt/s Journal, By Johh Eobero? 
Moore. Bloomington, Indiana Indiana TTniyersity Publica- 
tions, 1943. Pp. 87. $ *75. (Humanities Series Ho. 9.) 

Mr. Waxd^s is the first attempt to assemble and edit Dryden’s 
letters smce that of Edmond Malone in 1800. But devoted and 
competent research oyer a period of years has repaid Mr Ward with 
small returns, for there are assembled here but seyenty-seyen letters 
in all, sixty-two of them written by Dryden and fifteen addressed to 
him by yarious correspondents Indeed, during the century and a 
half since Malone’s book appeared — The Ontical and Miscellaneous 
Prose Worlcs of John Dryden — ^there have been brought to light and 
printed only seyenteen new letters by Dryden. One of these is the 
find of Mr. Ward (from the collection of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylyania), Ho, 5 of the present edition, which he belieyes to be 
addressed to Viscount Latimer m 1677 — ^the year when All for 
Love was produced He also prmts for the first time the full text 
of fiye letters by William Walsh and thus fills out the important 
Dryden-Walsh run. But to estimate the contribution of the volume 
in these terms is misleading It is a service of value to bring the 
letters together, to estabh^ accurate texts by reference to the 
originals (half of which are m this country), to date them, to 
identify correspondents, and to furnish explanatory notes. 

It is also a good oflSce to give Dryden a chance to speak without 
interruption. In these pages one feels close to the man in his latter 
years~honest dissembling, though lawful! in some Oases, is not 
my talent”), resolutely forthright, a little sour, always taking life 
hard. One understands better the human side of an austere poet 
from his own accounts of the staging of his plays , of his excursions 
into his native Horthamptonshire to unweary my selfe, after my 
studyes” or "to drudge for the winter”; of his great translating 
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venture — have undertaken to translate ail VirgiP^ One is 
touched and impressed by his aUegianee, to the very end, to the 
Jacobite cause and the Catholic religion" I can never go an Inch 
beyond my Conscience & my Honour. ... I can neither take the 
oathes, nor forsake my Religion . . . not being capable of re- 
nonnceing the Cause, for which I have so long Snfferd Many of 
the letters are written, as he says, " without poetry, from the hot- 
tome of my Heart All are of one piece whether addressed to his 
literary friends and patrons, his publisher Tonson, his dear sons, 
Pepys ("Padron Mio^^), honored Dr Busby, or his kmswoman, 
Elizabeth Stewart of Cotterstock 

But this reviewer, at least, does not agree with Mr. Ward that 
these personal letters form almost the only real source for a study 
of the man For the many dedications, that is the public letters 
addressed to Dorset, Leveson-Gower, Sedley, Congreve, et al — 
which, it may be, should have had a place in this book — are docu- 
ments rich in the personal details needed for a biographical study. 
Although another serious biography seems not now to be justified, 
until that time this edition of his letters should take its place on 
the shelf of indispensables with Hugh Maedonald^s Bihhography 
(1939) and James Osbornes Biographical Facts and Problems 
(1940). 

The title Madagascar or Robert Drury's Journal . . , Wniten by 
Himself (1729) was qnened in TrenPs bibliography of Defoe in 
the CHBU. In the cbel, it was included by H. C. Hutchins among 
the authenticated works. In the meantime the idea — ^tossed about for 
many years — was taking shape that this book, the most valuable 
English work on Madagascar, was not the record of one man^s actual 
experience but was a characteristic travel romance by the author of 
Robinson Crusoe. The case for Defoe’s authorship was first sup- 
ported with documented statements of his style, method, and ideas 
by J. E. Moore m Defoe in the Pillory and Other Studies (1939). 
Mr. Moore, m this recent brochure, expands and illustrates his 
argument and explores the possible sources of the Joumd. 

He has acquired several new slante since the earlier work for 
example, he now believes that although the Journal is probably 
based chiefly on prmted sources, there is less dependence upon* 
Elacourt and Ogilby, that there is discernible a marked reliance 
upon the oral communication of voyagers, among them possibly 
Madagascar ex-pirates, and that fictitious though the framework is, 
there is much factual realism m the account of the island. The 
possible sources, considered with minute attention, are John Ben- 
bow^s lost manuscript journal, Robert Knox’s Ceylon^ together with 
his conversation and his unpublished autobiographical manuscript; 
Robert Everard’s Relation, Atlas Oeographus and similar works 
derived from Elacourt; information secured throu^ oral trans- 
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mission and nntraced manuscripts, and Defoe^s own previously ex- 
pressed knowledge of Madagascar The appended word list and 
map axe studied in their relation to the JourmL Throughout, the 
implication is that the last thing may not yet have been said 
The analysis is presented with explicitness — and with gusto. Mr. 
Moore is an enthusiast for the Drury kmd of tale and for Drury^s 
creator, ^^the elderly literary gentleman m his famous study at 
Stoke Newington/^ 

Eae Blakchabd 

Qowher College 


The Tvnckenham Edition of the Poems of Alexander Pope. Edited 
by John Butt. New York' Oxford UniTersity Press, 1942. 
Vol. II, The Rape of the Lock and Other Poems^ ed Geoffebt 
Tillotson Pp. XX 4- 410. Vol rv. Imitations of Horace with 
An Epistle to Dr Arhuthnot and The Epilogue to the Satires, 
ed. John Butt. Pp liv + 406 $4 00 each. 

These two volumes are the first installment of a new six-volume 
edition of Pope^s poetical works, exeludmg the translation of 
Homer, executed on such a scale that it should supersede the 
Elwm-Courthope. It is to be hoped that the distribution of the 
task among several editors will make possible an early completion 
of the whole work. Pope has suffered more than any other 
poet from a succession of unsympathetic editors, and even the 
Elwm-Courthope edition, which has long been standard, suffers 
from the mcongruity of two different critical attitudes as well as 
fcom its now antiquated scholarship This new edition not (mly 
incorporates a considerable mass of new informataon which has 
accumulated dunng the last fifty years, but also refiects the changed 
tone of modem discussion of Pope, both as man and as poet. 

Although much of the annotation and commentary must of 
course resume the accumulations of the past editors, even a casual 
exammation of these volumes will reveal extensive and important 
new additions. One notes, for instance, frequent significant refer- 
ences to such new sources as the publications of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission. Along with the text of The Fousrth 
Satire of Dr. John Donne we have on opposite pages its scarce firat 
form. The Impertinent. _ Pope’s origmal version of the Second 
Satire of Dr. Donm is printed for the first time from a manuscript 
volume of poems in the British Museum Courthope is corrected 
on his ingenious assumption that Warburton, not Pope, devised 
the titles Prologue to the Satires and Epilogue to the Satires. The 
discussion of Pope’s relations with Addiqon conforms with the 
recently discovered evidence The publications by such Pope 
specialistB as E. H. Griffith and George Sherbum have obvioudy 
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made a heavy contribution of new material, but the editors have also 
been industrious and painstaking in their own reseaiches. An 
edition which represents such an advance must be regarded as 
indispensable. 

Mr TiUotson^s commentary on Pope^s earlier poems is especially 
refreshmg and lilummatmg. The modernizations of Chaucer are 
discussed agamst a background of the history of Ohaucer^s inter- 
pretation. Instead of speculations regardmg the biographical sig- 
nificance of Eloisa to Abelard and the Elegy to the Memory of an 
Unfortunate Lady, we have an account of the relation of these 
poems to the literary traditions of the heroieal epistle and the 
elegy As readers of Mr. TiUotson^s recent volume on the poetry 
of Pope might expect, his commentary gives an abundance of 
parallels from Pope^s predecessors Such search for parallels can 
no doubt be overdone, but Mr. Tillotson nevertheless guides us in 
the right direction when he says that Pope was origmal because 
he crowded into his poem the best of everything that had already 
been achieved and heightened it to a new best^^ (p. 288). 

Some readers may question the policy of prmtmg the first, rather 
than the last, text authorized by the poet, with his revisions given as 
variants at the bottom of the page It also seems regrettable that 
references to Pope^s letters should be given, not by date, but by 
volume and page to the Elwm-Courthope edition, as though this 
edition were to contmue standard mdetotely. But such reserva- 
tions are of minor importance when weighed against the substantial 
merits of this important publication. 

Louis L Bbedvoud 

Um^ersvty of MiGh%gan 


The Art of Letter WrhUng. An Essay on the Eandboohs Published 
vn England during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries* 
By Jean EoBKBrsoK. Liverpool, University Press of Liver- 
pool, 1942. Pp. 80. 7s. 6d. 

The continued and conscientious issuance of scholarly books 
from Bntish presses furnishes double gratification to the Ahierican 
reviewer, both as evidence that liberal studies can be produced a 
country far more hard put to it by war than his own is ever liely 
to be, and as unhoped-for contribution to his own field. Miss 
Robertson has carefully explored a little dusty comer of &e f or- 
gotten guides to daily conducst of these centuries. She divides her 
material into well defined types, each dominating a particular 
period, traces the mfluence of each iype beyond its heyday, mA 
- the change into something else, wiih accompanying, well selected 
illustrations; and furnishes a bibliography of these works from 
1586-1700, which is considerably extended at bom ends by refer- 
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ences m the text and the annotations. She also pauses to suggest 
the social significance of these changing models for letter writers 
and their continental sources and connections I should have 
recommended two additional comments. The typical sixteenth 
century handbook was mtended not only for the scholar, as she 
points out, but for the gentleman as well. As for the English 
Secretaries,^^ the use of the epistolary art in a public capacity 
seems not to have interested the English this century as it did the 
Italians, who wrote Secretaries for the guidance of courtiers 
serving their lords m that office. The second part of Day^s The 
English Seeietorie,^^ published first in the second edition (1592), 
contains a section entitled, Of the parts, place, and office of a 
secietorie,” which would seem to be the only exception 

The illustrative letters are highly suggestive of the value of 
these handbooks for students of social customs. I. P.^s letter m 
Cupids Messenger (1629), ^^To his mistris (quondam) having 
spent all his meanes upon her m prosperitie, he being imprisoned 
she forsakes him,^^ is in the very best vein of vituperation used by 
calumniators of women from Matheolus on. Gainsford^s letter in 
^^The Seeretories Studie^^ (1616) on Whether a Gentlewoman 
may with her credit, let out lodgmgs for money” recalls the 
question Edmond Bolton tried to settle in his Cities Advocate ” 
(written about the same time), whether a gentleman^s son ap- 
prenticed to a trade lost his gentility Bolton stoutly maintained 
that he did not and might therefore challenge any gentleman, how- 
ever unapprenticed, to a duel The gentlewoman, as usual, is 
bound by severer restrictions if she would maintain her gentility. 
The answer is no for A Gentlewoman, whether widdow or wife, 
liumg in the freedome of reputation, is not to be seruile in any 
thing, nor to bedurtie herselfe with the dregges of any covetous- 
nesse, or sinister practises against her credite ” 

Miss Eobertson^s compact account is to be welcomed, for, to my 
mind, the existence of an earlier study of the English letter writer, 
evidently unknown to her, does not destroy its usefulness. Miss 
Katherine Gee Hornbeak m ‘^The Complete Letter Writer in 
English 1568-1800,” pubhshed in 1934 (Smith College Studies in 
Modem Languages, Vol 15), had already surveyed the same 
material at greater length with essentially the same results for the 
period in which the two coincide For its much greater amount 
of analysis, illustration and comparison of many of the examples 
her study is to be preferred by anyone interested especially m the 
books themselves (particularly if inaccessible), and also by anyone 
viewing letter writers as a part of the development of the novel, 
Miss Hornbeak^s own interest. Miss Bobertson, on the other hand, 
gives a clearer, more easily grasped account of the whole course of 
letter writers m England for her two centuries since she can begin 
with the early Latin formularies and Erasmuses all pervading pat- 
tern, and can fit everything into place without resort to footnote 
) 
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and appendix additions. Her bibliograpliy is far more usable 
organized alphabetically by authors than the other which lists the 
titles of both new boobs and new editions imder the ^ear of publica- 
tion, and it contains some twenty more items. This recent essay 
is likely to prove more accessible to students, appearing as a dis- 
tmct work. Publication m a college senes unfoirtunatelY is almost 
tantamount to burial — catalogumg fashions being what they are^ 
and the English scholar can readily be forgiven for not having run 
across the American work Any balance against her is at least 
partly restored by Miss Hornbeak^s having missed the fact recorded 
by Miss Eobertson that E. B McKerrow had already established 
the source of PuUwood^s The Emmie of Idlenesse (GentUmavfs 
Magazine^ May, 1906). 

EUm KELSO 

The Umversiijf of IlUnots 


A Preface to Paradise Lost By C. S. Lewis London and New 
York . Oxford University Press, 1942. Pp. vm $2.25. 

Poets and Their Ontics Langland and Milton Warton Lecture 
on English Poetry, 1841. By E. W. Chahbees. pieprinted 
from the Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. xxvii.] 
London: Humphrey Milford, [1941]. Pp. 48- $1.25. 

Mr. Lewis has written a book that answers a real need. Here 
at last, for teacher and student, is an introduction to the reading 
of Paradise Lost which is brief, helpful, entertaining, and stimu- 
lating. It contains no chart of Milton^s cosmology, no complicated 
researches into Milton's sources, no subtle interpretations of Mil* 
ton's meaning, and no sales talk on Milton's sublimity. Instead, 
with wit and common sense it examines the principal diiSculties 
which confront the modern reader, explains how these may be sur- 
mounted (not avoided !)? and points the way to both understanding 
and enjoyment. The Preface to Paradise Lost is an excellent book 
to put into the hands of intelligent students, for it will jolt them, 
amuse them, and clear their heads of a good many imsconceptions, 
not only about Milton, but also about the older ;^etry in general. 
It will do their elders no harm, either 
Lewis's method is to strip a problem to teasingly simple funda- 
mentals, illuminate those fundamentals with a colorful analogy or 
two, and then demand that the reader make his choice. Not every 
reader will accept Lewis's alternatives, but all should find it invigor- 
ating to watch him present them. His book is really more than an 
exposition of Pwradise Lost, it is also an eloquent defence of the 
rdle of ritual and stock responses" and ^^civilily" m human 
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life. But chiefly Lewis pleads that twentieth century readers make 
an effort to achieve seventeenth century attitudes, taking Milton as 
he meant to be taken To appreciate Paradise Lost as a work of 
art, one must imaginatively recover a lost attitude toward epic To 
appreciate the epic^s meaning, one must recover a lost attitude 
toward theology and pneumatology and hierarchy Lewis shows 
how, with occasional remarks on the mistaken notions of Eliot, 
Saurat, TiHyard, and others. 

Some American scholars will resent the way in which American 
scholarship is totally ignored in the book, especially smce the author 
advertises that he and Mr Charles Williams have found a true 
critical attitude after more than a hundred years of laborious mis- 
understandmg In the realms of gold Mr. Lewis imagines himself 
a stouter and more vocal Cortez— the wrong man at the right place. 
But only those who prefer history to poetic experience will cry 

Balboa for his words have a high specific gravity when meas- 
ured agamst much that passes for Milton criticism today. 

The late E W. Chambers knew weU the backbiting poverty 
of some of that criticism, and in his Warton Lecture of 1941 he 
summoned scholarship and common sense to provide a pauperis 
burial for the Lower Biography as represented by the Studies 
of S B Liljegren Poets and Their Critics is a spirited attack 
upon views which impede our understanding of the great tradi- 
tion of fortitude in English poetry,^^ and it urges us to say a deci- 
sive Yes ” or Fo to a complexity of theories which we have 
hitherto tolerated as interesting.'^^ After saying "Fo^^ to the 
theory of the multiple authorship of Piers Plowman^ Chambers 
gives an equally emphatic negative to the recent detractors of Mil- 
ton^s sinceniy arid honor. Particularly valuable is an eleven-page 
note on " the ' Pamela-prayer,^ and other alleged frauds of Milton,” 
in which Liljegren^s well known accusations are pronounced — and 
conclusively proved — mane.” The whole unfortunate matter may 
now be forgotten 

WintiAM E. PinKEB 

OAto Btate Ufmersit^ 


London in Flames, London in dory. By E. A. Aijbih. Few 
Brunswick: Eutgers University Press, 1948. Pp. xvi + 383. 
$4*50. 

Mr. Aubin has collected a group of poems concerned with the 
fixe and rehnilding of London in the seventeenth century and issues 
them at a time when the old city^s life is agam threatened and her 
sons once more need courage for present and future. The poems, it 
must be confessed, are more eunouB than exciting. The editor is 
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abiiiidaiitl3f aware that he needs the type of benevolent reader who^ 
as he says himself, will accept pieces of this sort in the spirit voiced 
by Lord Palmerston when he was offered the Order of the Garter: 

Splendid ^ There^s no d — d merit in it ^ Most of these city 
poets must have belonged to Elkanah Settle's breed, and their 
metrical lucubrations are for the most part dull and spiritless 
refashionings of the expected Deprecation of God's judgments 
figures largely in most of them, along with accounts of the progress 
of the fire, charges against the Dutch and Jesuits, similes mvolving 
Sodom, Borne, and that wretched bird the Phoenix, astonishing 
conceits like the one about good Eliza in stone on the outside arch 
of the burning prison castmg her eye on Whitehall, 

But when she saw her Pala^ee safe, her fears 
Vanish, one Eye drops smtles, the other tears 

The Jeremiads try so hard to be impressive, and too often succeed 
in being merely ridiculous. 

’Wake sottish Island^ let thy rums teach 
Thy Sons and Daughters to bewail the Breach. 

Where are thy VoaAs, Daniels and Johat 
Are these the men, that m their Imsie Bohes 
Chant their Devotions ? th* Angels of the Quire, 

Whose very Noses threat their with fire; 

Whose Bacchanalian zeal’s a fiame they stole 
Not from the Altar, but Maeoman coal 
Are these the men, that with their Pipes can do 
The Counter-wonder on a Jericho f 

Apparently even the four Horsemen of the Apocalypse could not 
frighten the Londoner of that day out of his beer. Gluttony was 
the sin, as the wooden statue of the fat hoy on Pie Comer used to 
tell us, or was it stage-plays, or our neglect in not retummg grati- 
tude and obedience to God for wonderful and merciful 

Eestauration " of Charles II ^ God did blow the coal,'^ 

When the Salamander-Muse, as Simon Eotd calls his ^^poor 
Girl," turns from the burning to the rebuilding of London, the 
themes become at least more varied Metrical language does occa- 
sionally m these poems what it should do; it narrows the shutter 
and gives us more clearly defined pictures. The meters vary from 
the humble fouxteener to the top-lofty Pindaric, and practically 
every bad literary fashion of the time is exemplified. 

The poems are edited with scrupulous care. The notes are both 
explanatory and illustrative, and never, I think, irrelevant. They 
wiU keep some readers awake who may perchance grow drowsy over 
the verses. 

WHiLIAH Hbnbt Ibtotg 

Duke ‘University 
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The Later Career of Tohms Smollett By Lotus L. Maetz. New 
Haveir* Yale University Press, 1942. Pp viii + 213. $3 00 
(Yale Studies m Englisii, 97 ) 

Dr. Martz^s theme is threefold (a) Smollett^s style changed 
considerably between 1753 and 1771, (b) this was primarily due 
to the novelisPs extensive historical writings, and (c) such 
labors were typical of the mid-century, which was an ^^age of 
synthesis ” The volume includes an mtroductory survey of some 
intellectual trends in the eighteenth century and of SmolletPs career ; 
contains a detailed investigation of the OompeTidium of Voyages, 
as well as an examination of the Travels, Adventures of an Atom 
and the Present State of all Nations, and is concluded by an 
attempt to evaluate the effect of SmolletPs work and interests dur- 
mg this period on the style and content of his later works, particu- 
larly Humphrey CUnher 

The chief value of this study is its analytical evaluation of the 
Compendium and the Present State, which have received slight 
attention heretofore Also meritorious are the considerations of 
style and sources of the Travels and Adventures of an Atom, and of 
Humphrey Chnher itself, upon which Dr Martz rightly focuses 
his attention Scholars have long been aware of the general liter- 
ary phenomena which form Dr. Martz^s point of departure, but 
SmoUett^s work has not hitherto been used extensively as a case 
history, nor has the Present State been examined in any detail as 
contnbuting to the general movement or to the change in Smol- 
letfs own style. An estimate of the exact mdebtedness of the 
Travels and Humphrey Clmher to popular guide books and travels 
is another of Dr, Martz^s accomplishments. 

At times, Dr Martz falls mto the common error of accepting his 
own hypotheses as facts. Further, he seems to me to underestimate 
the affects of SmoUetPs medical training, as well as his work for 
the Critical Review, Complete History of England, and the ifod*- 
em Pari of the Universal History, Dr Marte mentions all these, 
but briefly, although their combined value in any estimate of 
SmolletPs later "vrork is considerable The Later Career is, how- 
ever, a significant contribution to Smollett scholarship and pro- 
vides others interested in Smollett with many leads for future 
work It is hoped, however, that Miss Norwood's Smollett Bibli- 
ography and Profe^or Knapp^s Life of Smollett will be available 
to future sdiolars intending to treat the novelist in any considerable 
detail. 

CXiAtJU© E* JOMS 

Headquarters, IIND , 

Ban Dteffo, Calif omta 
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Goethe^s Iphtgeme auf Tauns, an interpretation and a critical 
analysis by J. Boyd Oxford. Blackwell, 1943 (13/6). 

Professor Boyd, who has recently (in the new and distingnished 
senes of BlackwelFs German Texts) shown himself to be a jiidi*- 
cions editor of Goethe^s poems, has now published a stndy of Iphi- 
genie His snb-title, I fear, overstates tiie scope of his attempt — 
instead of an interpretation,’^ he submits a nsefnl running com- 
mentary, scene by scene, on the psychological and dramatic plausi- 
bility of Goethe’s play. In a brief Introduction, he summarizes 
the gradual transformation of the Greek matter, and reminds us 
that the awkward humanitarian twist of the fable is common to 
several pre-Goethean Iphigeme plays For his general appraisal of 
the work itself Mr. Boyd does not, apparently, wish to go beyond 
the conventional terminology; but it should have been possible to 
eliminate from a serious argument such loose terms as " an objec- 
tive play,” or reflecting some of Goethe’s own experiences”; 
or so shop-worn and merely entertammg a metaphor as (p. 16) : 
" Goethe had suffered the pursuit of the Furies after his shameful 
deseition of Friederike Brion” 

On the whole, however, Mr Boyd is a fair reader He refuses 
to be troubled by what most critics have felt to be the extraordi- 
narily problematical position of IpMgenie within the whole canon 
of Goethe’s earlier work. With all ite seeming ^^objectivity,” it is, 
as Mr Trevelyan has recently reminded us, a work of transition ; 
and as such it is the crux and touchstone of any mterpretation, not 
only of the coherence of Goethe’s poetic life, but of the very nature 
of his idiom. Mr Boyd’s learning (of which a varied appendix of 
notes gives ample evidence) has, I suspect, prevented him from 
Judging the poetic issue directly and freshly. Indeed, with the 
kind or intensity of the play’s texture, he is not really concerned. 
Instead, he is anxious to praise the correctness of Goethe’s weave 
and to point to an occasional implication that might not at once be 
obvious. In some respects, of course, be is bound to invite disagree- 
ment — ^not, perhaps, so much in his exposition of detads as in the 
general direction of his critical approach. His discussion, for 
instance (p. 70 ff.) of the discrepancy in the third act, between 
Iphigenie’s barbaric” nature and her qualities, of eighteenth- 
century humanitananism ” shows the limited validi^ of his 
method. Why, he asks, should we demand of Iphigenie a consis-. 
tency which does not in reahty ” exist? And must we not ques- 
tion Goethe’s wisdom in choosing a Greek theme as a vehicle fox 
modern thonght”? Goethe’s defence, Mr. Boyd submits, might 
be that, in all his prodnetions, the ethics were of only secondary 
importance , he was in the first place an artist and a poet, and never 
dramatized a subject for the sake of the ideology or the moral it 
was capable of expounding, but because he saw in it suitable 
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material for a poetic work The ^ Idee ^ ^ew spontaneously out of 
the subject This must seem a strangely simplified answer — ^but 
Mr, Boyd reduces the Iphigenie dilemma still further the only 
Talid question * • • is whether in thus taxmg his reader’s imagi- 
nation by a combination of extremes ( ^), Goethe has not made 
undue demands on the reader’s imagmation, thus detracting from 
his aesthetic engoyment of the poem . ” Surely the greatness 

of the play does not primarily he in the charm” of its ^"mes- 
sage,” but in the manner m which the fundamental dichotomy is 
being dramatically and poetically evolyed 

Mr. Boyd (p 93 ff.) deals at some length with the healing of 
Orest. He would not find this issue nearly so troublesome if he 
did not insist on treating it, again, as a problem of psychological 
consistency, but, rather, as a poetic device which must be tested, 
not so much for its naturalistic plausibility as for the efficacy of 
its dramatic function His summary (pp. 116-124) of the critics’ 
divergent views of Iphigenie’s prayer is more successful, and there 
is much in Mr Boyd’s examination of Act V that will be readily 
welcomed by teacher and student alike He ends with an inter- 
pretation of Thoas’ Lebt wohl 1 ” which shows, I think, that in 
spite of the msufficiently astringent critical attitude, he approaches 
the human issue of the play with much sympathetic warmth. 

Thoas,” he concludes (p 139), "is the tragic figure of the play. 
His is the sacrifice and the future loneliness ” Possibly so, but I 
am not certain that this is not a somewhat parenthetical reflection. 

We shall be grateful for Mr. Boyd’s convenient book, but we hope 
that he can be patient with those who will insist on pushing the 
critical apprais^ of so cardmal a work a good deal further than 
he has chosen to do. 

ViCTOB Lange 

Cornell Umvers%t^ 


The Spint of the Age. By John- SiUiBT Miu:/ Introductoiy 
essay by Fbedoseioe A. ton Hayek, Cbicago : The Universiiy 
of Chicago Press, 1943. Pp. zxziii 94: $1 50 

From Jaa. 6, 1831 to May 39, 1831, John Stuart Mill senaEy 
published five sections of an essay, “ The Spirit of ihe Age,” m 
The JSxaminer. They were read by Carlyle vho “ hunted ont ” the 
anthor, and "his acquaintance,” wrote Mill years later, "is the 
only substantial good I have yet derived from writmg these papers.” 

Their repubhcation, with an introduction by Frederick A. von 
Hayek, supplies scholars ivith an accessible edition. Though Mill 
aptly estimated the work as being the &st of his vrritmgs of any 
worth, he omitted it from his IhsseHaiions md IHscmsions, and, 
until now, ashoJars have had to read it in The Samtiimr, if they' 
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read it at alL Mr. von Hayek states that its value lies the 
hght it throws on one of the most mterestmg phases of the develop- 
ment of a great figure of the past eentur}"," but failed to indicate 
precisely what The mtroduction is excellent so far as it goes, but 
absence of comment on the contents of the essay itself, failure to 
compare it with similar contemporary essays on the same theme, 
omission of comment concerning the milieu in which the essay was 
written and its motivating ob 3 ect, and the lack of any statement re- 
lating this early essay to MilFs later, and more important, work, 
are conspicuous For, though The Spirit of the Age ” was a tract 
for the times, it was also a prolegomena to Mill’s subsequent 
political essays. 

The eontrollmg idea of the essay is that the generation lived m 
an age of transition which should be converted to an age of trans- 
formation by the redistribution of political power and by the estab- 
lishment of a new authority ” of scientific knowledge of society 
and power of ad 3 ustment through the selective processes of a 
democracy more liberal than existed before the passage of the first 
Eeform Bill. Though the essay anticipates some of the work of 
Carlyle, Disraeli, and Arnold m the criticism of the English aristo- 
cracy (pointing out its political ineptitude and its neglect of its 
responsibilities m read 3 usting English law and institutions to needs 
of the new age), its meflectiveness is obvious when its faulty struc- 
ture IS analyzed Its five sections are only tenuously connected and 
its abrupt ending, with an epilogue of five brief paragraphs, sug« 
gests either that Mill had not really thought his way through his 
problem to a workable solution, or that the abrupt shift of tendency 
in favor of reform caught him unprepared. 

The text is well edited but on page 14 the editor might have 
corrected the sentence, ^^To be rationally assured that a given 
doctrine is it fsic] true, is often necessary ...” and the 
might have been suppli^ to ^^it” in the sentence on page 4^. 

. the former state does not contain in itself the seeds of it 
[^c] own dissolution.” 

WlLUAK S. Kkiokskbockbe 

'Wxvdsor, Oormestiowt 


English Bards and Grecian Marbles, The Belatumship beimen 
Scrdptyre and Poetry, Especially in the Romantic Period. By 
SiEPHEisr A. TjAbkabee Fev York. Coltunbm UiuverBiy 
Press, 1943. Pp iz + 313. $3.50. 

The attitndra of English men of letters to Greek art and cnltere 
and the changes "jrronght m these attitudes in the course of time 
form a rich and significant, if somewhat neglected, phase of literary 
history. This hook is one of the very few whidi hsTe appeared in * 
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recent years, treating certain strands m English Hellenism. Mr. 
Larrabee limits his stud} to that English poetry, up to and mclnd- 
mg the Romantic period, which is mspired by ancient Greek sculp- 
ture ” His method is primarily critical and only secondarily his- 
torical Thus, after a not yery frnitfnl survey of Enghsh poetry 
which drew mspiration from ancient Greek sculpture from the 
Twelfth Century to the Romantic period, he turns to the mam busi- 
ness of his book, writing separate chapters on Blake, Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Landor and Hunt and The 
Lesser Poets His conclusions, based as they are more on critical 
than on historical analysis, are neither very striking nor especially 
new Blake found in the Antique what he found m all great art 
visions expressed in perdurable forms, outlines given to matter by 
the imagination (p 119) Wordsworth . discovered a sim- 
plicity, dignity, and grace m modem life comparable to that of the 
Greeks (p. 148).^^ "Both the Grecian hatred of tyranny and the 
devotion to liberty were to be admired and, what is more, to be 
revived m a world Byron felt was in great need of regeneration (p. 
174)/^ "The ruins of Rome and Greece and the East attracted 
Shelley, not so much as s}Tnbols of physical power or signs of the 
grandeur of ancient empires, but as ^ monuments vital with mind ^ 
and testimony to the conquest of matter by the mmd of man (p. 
901).^^ "When he [Keats] was under the spell of the ancient 
marbles, he wrote in a spmt akm to that of the Greeks ... In 
Endyrnwriy the ^ Ode on a Grecian TJrn,^ and the ^ Ode on Indo- 
lence ^ he described statues and vases, and drew from them images 
to achieve sculptural effects, that is, to re-create the feeling of 
sculpture in the medium of the poet (p 231) "Among the poets 
and critics of the Romantic penod . . description of antique forms 

was supplemented and largely replaced by imagmative and poetic 
interpretation, and admiration of the canons of proportion of the 
Antique gave way to study of the inner harmony and organic form 
(p. 2B7)r 

English Romantic Hellenism produced profound and far-reach- 
mg results, and one misses, in this work, the depth with which they 
might have been searched. The book should, however, stimulate 
more extensive study of this interesting phase of English literature. 

BrnwAm H. 


BroeMyn €oltege 
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A Collection of Welsh Riddles. By Veristam E* Hull mi Abcheb 
Taylor (UniTersity of Califomia Publications in Modem 
Philology, Vol 33YI, no. 3, pp. vm, 1^25-326), FniYersity of 
California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1942. 

This collection of 485 Welsh riddles brings together in conTenient 
form all arailable printed sources, some of which are rare and diffi- 
cult of access Here for the first time they are translated into 
English and arranged m general according to the plan of Lehmann- 
Mtsche^s collection of Argentinian riddles, that is, according to 
construction and not solution. An mdex of solutions otherwise 
makes possible the location of any riddle The editors have called 
attention to some of the characteristics of Welsh riddles. They are 
based largely on rural life, as nught be assumed, but here striking 
gaps are found Counterparts are met for most of the riddles 
among other peoples, but it is significant that some of the Welsh 
riddles have no parallels m English, Archer Taylor, who has in 
manuscript a comprehensive collection of English riddles, was able 
to verify this fact Compared with the riddles of other Celtic 
languages the Welsh riddle does not give evidence of a purely Celtic 
tradition of riddling, we see rather a strong mfiuence of English 
riddles upon the Welsh. A striking feature of many Welsh riddles 
IS the rhythm and especially rhyme. The nature of the language 
lends itself to popular rhymes, and for this reason sometimes extras 
neous and obscure matter is introduced. The reviewer has been 
especially interested m those few riddles having affinities to the 
proverb The notes have called attention to three of these (nos. 
377, 403, 412) There are several others, namely, no. 123 : Eire 
and water are good servants hut bad masters ( Apperson, p. 213) ; 
no. 448 and 409 Like a hog, he does no good till he dies (ib. p. 
494) , no 451 Money is like muck, not good except it he spread 
(lb. p. 422) . Ho. 414 looks as if it were based on a proverb : Bor- 
rowed money doesn^t fill the purse,^^ which I have not been able to 
identify Ho 397 may be compared with the German proverb: 
^^TJndank ist das grosste Laster" (Wander rv, 1422), which has 
antecedents in Latm. The editors have noted that nos. 386-390 
seem to show a specifically Welsh tradition of naming three things. 
This is quite true of the Welsh proverb of which an unusually large 
number begin with the words " Tri pheth/^ etc. This formula is 
so very characteristic also of many of the old Bardic verses that it 
may represent something indigenous and not necessarily be derived 
from Biblical influence, as the note suggests We look forward with 
interest to an anthology of Irish traditional riddles promised by 
the editors. 

, Riohaeb Jente 

UftwenUp of Wort% OarwUm 


5 
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Omone and Paris. By T. H (1594) Edited by Joseph Qeinc-t 
ATtA-M-g Washington; Polger Shakespeare Library, 1943 Pp. 
xlv 4- 46. $3.50. In 1937 Dr Adams reproduced Thomas Middle- 
ton’s early imitation of Shakespeare, The Ohost of Lucrece He 
has now edited, from another unique volume, the earhest known 
imitation — or rather plagiarism — of Shakespeare, the Oenone and 
Pans of 1594. The title corresponds to Venus and Adorns and 
the poem has “ the same theme of unrequited love, approximately 
the same plot, the same settmg, the same stanza, the same richly 
ornate style,” and countless clear echoes which are illustrated m 
the mtroduction and fully recorded m the notes When the volume 
into fresh notice at Sotheby’s sale in 1935, the Shakespearean 
connection was recognized and Thomas Heywood was suggested as 
the probable author. Dr. Adams makes out an elaborate and 
plausible case for Heywood’s authorship, though the evidence, bemg 
mainly mtemal, cannot be conclusive — ^the mitials, which fit no 
other known author of the time, the youthful character of the 
poem; the fact that it was "the first fruits” of the auttior’s 
"mdeuours”; the abundant marks of a classical education; Hey- 
wood’s notable fondness for Ovid (especially the story of Oenone 
and Pans) and Lucian (whose influence Dr. Adams sees m the 
account of the judgment of Pans) , parallels with Heywood’s later 
tenslations from Ovid and with his plays, echoes of Shakespeare 
in his plays; and so on. Some of these arguments may perhaps be 
discounted a littie. Almost every Elizabethan author had a das- 
sical education quite adequate for this piece And while Heywood 
made later use of Lucian, and may have done so here, a cursory 
readmg discloses no un-Ovidian items in the picture of the judg- 
ment of Pans which might not have come from, say, Peele’s 
Armgnmefit of Paris and Tale of Troy. However, there seems to 
be no other candidate for the authorship, and the positive case for 
H^ood IS strong; incidentally, his view of plagiarism must have 
altered considerably m later years. Oenone and Paris is not im- 
portant m itself and mtat take a humble place m the long list of 
Hbzafaethan pieces of the kmd, but smce it has been maccessible 
and has some adventitious mterest, we may wdcome this cfureful 
editioa. 

nOTJGI*AS B0SH 

RarwarcS Vwoemty 
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Plato on the Trial and Death of Socrates (Euthyphro^ Apology^ 
OnfOj, PJiaedo) translated with introduction and prefatory notes 
by Lane Coopee. Ithaca Cornell University Press^, 1941. Pp. 
iz+ 200. In this volume, Professor Cooper offers a new transla- 
tion of the four dialogues dealing with the trial and death of 
SocrateSj with a somewhat general preface to each dialogue, an 
introduction to the whole, and a chronological table. In such a 
translation, one looks for accuracy and readability, and the stand- 
ards here are on the whole well satisfied There are, however, a 
few slips in translation, and rather more numerous failures in 
felicity. In Eutkyphro (lie p 32) the phrase ^^are languid for 
rpvcjxdv IS bad, and gives a false sound to the entire paragraph in 
which it stands* In Onto {44e p 85) avKo<j>dvrai is mistranslated 

sycophants ” In other cases, an attempt to follow the Greek too 
closely has led to a misunderstanding of the real meaning of the 
original Thus, m Apology (20ab p 52) we find Cailias . . if 
your two sons had been colts or calves, we should have no trouble in 
finding someone to look after them . . but now that they are 

human beings . . . Here the Greek vw 3* serves, as so often, to 
mark the speaker's return from a contrary-to-fact supposition to 
things as they really are , the translation is a distortion. The same 
fault IS seen more clearly in the following {Cnto 45e p 85) *^I 

am ashamed, both for you and for all of us your fnends, for feat 
the whole affair concemmg you may seem, etc/^ (italics mine). 
Here morxovapai is rendered with a kind of false fidelity 

the inaccuracy of which is betrayed by the fact that it necessitates 
an impossible English construction Again The day before the 
trial it happened that the prow was crowned with laurel of the 
ship which the Athenians send to Delphi (Phaedo 58a p 111). 
Apart from the facts that "'^prow’^ should be stern {rpvptm) 
and that Delphi should be Delos/* this sentence is quite 
unnecessarily awkward. Such faults are major blemishes, but are 
fortunately not too freqpent in what is on the w^hole a very readable 
rendermg. 

EIOHKONn EATTIifOBB 

Bryn M<mr OoUege 


Studies m the Comte. By B H. Benson, J E. OAnDWEUX., W. 
H Duehah, B H Leksian, Goebon McKenzie, and J. F. Boss. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles University of California Press, 1941. 
Pp. 148 Here are six undocumented essays on Shakespeare, Swift, 
Gay, Sterne, " the solemn Eomantics,** and Dickens. Each is con- 
cerned with comic, humorous, or satirical aspects of the several 
authors ; but the writers do not arrive at any agreement eoncepiiQg 
the general nature of comedy. In Shakespeare, the comic is re- 
lated to a perception of incongruities between appearance and 
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reahiy (W. H. Durham) , m Gay, it is playful ou the surface, but 
intimates that society, high and low, is steeped m rascality (B H 
Bronson), and m Dickens it closely resembles the sarcastic black- 
and-white artistry of the French caricaturist Daumier (Gordon 
McKenzie) In the case of the Eomantics, after barring Byron and 
Lamb from the discussion, we find the tew attempts to be merry 
Tery awkward mdeed to them the realm of the comic, i, e , the 
chaotic and anomalous, were merely fanciful, they were preoccupied 
with the ideal and harmonious ( J. E Caldwell). 

B H Bronson^s essay is an admirable appreciation of The Beg- 
gar's Opera J. F. Eoss^s study of the fourth voyage of Ghilhve^s 
Travels is fundamentally sound in its insistence that we are not to 
regard Gulliver^s views identical with those of Swift, but I do not 
believe that such a misinterpretation has been as common as Dr 
Eoss supposes B H Lehmanns Of Time, Personality, and the 
Author pomts out that the attitudes and purposes of Sterne, 
especially m Tnstram Shandy^ have become clearer to us than to his 
contemporaries Eeaders of our day, acquamted with Joyce and 
Proust, can better appreciate an author who tries, like Sterne, to 
present human realities without moral preconceptions, to free him- 
self from clock-measured one-way time, and to portray not logically 
consistent characters but complex emotional personalities. 

saaNBST bebnbatjm: 

JJmv&rsvty of Illvmts 


The Educational Theories of John Bushin, By Hilda Boott- 
OBCEE Hagstotz. Lincoln IJniversity of Nebraska Press, 1942 
Pp 294 $2 50 That John Euskm should have had much to say 
on the subject of education was almost foreordamed Pew indeed 
can have been subjected to a more relentless and thorough drill than 
this only son of a father thirty-four years of age and a mother 
thirty-eight at the time of his birth. All readers of Praetenta know 
the story. Many have wondered how young John survived. He 
did, however, with profit to himself and to the world. If for no 
other reason it is valuable to listen to his own criticism of his 
experience and to observe how m his own teaching he turned it to 
advantage 

This IS not the first published study of Euskm^s educational 
theories, but it is the most thorough. The completion m 1912 of 
the great Cook and Wedderbum edition of Kuskin^s Works in 
thiriy-nine volumes opened the way for a more elaborate evaluation 
of his pronouncements on the subject, and Dr. Hagstotz has made 
much of the opportumty. Her book serves as an admirable index 
to the educational theories scattered throughout Oook and Wedder- 
bum, and as a good commentary upon therdu Ho matter what the 
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sotirce of his thought, aQjthrng that Buskm says has been trans- 
foimed m his mmd, and comes forth mth Eu^imaQ accent As 
one who believes ihat m this day even more than heretofore 
Sudan’s remarks on education are timely and vital, I take pleasure 
in commending this study to all who wish to become acquainted 
with a man whose casual sayings, sometimes wayward or mocking, 
frequently contain as much of wisdom as the more studied 
utterances of lesser mmds. 


Bcnpps College 


WM3>0 Bmm 


The Canterbury Tales by Geoffrey Chmtcer, Selected and edited 
by E J. Howabd and G. D, Wilsok. Eevised and corrected edi- 
tion. Tbe Anchor Press: Oxford, Ohio, 1943. Pp. xxxii + l^^* 
$1.20. This book will be useful in introductory courses where there 
IS littie emphasis on a study of ihe language, and where instructors 
will be glad to have the Tale of Sir Thopas and the FranMin^s 
Tale, among others, made accessible. For any thoroughgoing study, 
however, the many prologues included will not compensate for the 
omission of the Elnight^s Tale and the Clerk^s Tale, the gram- 
matical mtroductiOB and the notes will need very considerable ex- 
pansion ; and the glossary will require further apparatus and some 
changes. The text, as far as I have examined it, appears to be based 
on Manl/s edition (though, as I happen to note, it is a pity the 
corrected form "Lyvia,’^ Wife of lath’s Pro. 74?, was not in- 
cluded). The book on the whole has rather too many errors: for 
example, in the case of Sercambi (p. xxvii) the pilgrims do not tell 
the tales as seems to be here implied , lengths and reste (p. xxx) are 
not good examples for the petrified dative inasmuch as they take an 
e m other constructions (lengihe probably derives from the Old 
English form ending in a vowel, and reste comes from the Old 
English femmine) ; daungerom (p. 134) is not well glossed as 
"severe,” nor is "sowded” (p. 192) "mclmed towards/’ nor 
"elvyssh” (p. 142) "elflike”; tiae Sommum Sctpionts (p. 150) is, 
as the editors undoubtedly know, paraphrased in the Parliament. 
with regard to the relic at the Abbey at Hales (p 155) there seems 
to have been something actually m the vial which purported to be 
blood; tbe mtroduction overemphasizes the corruption of the 
medieval Church and fails to take account adequately of its achieve- 
ments in educational and artistic matters as well as its spiritual 
gains (as indeed it mates too much of Madame Eglantme’s world- 
Jiness considermg the quality of her narrative). 

HOWARD S. PATCH 


Bmith CoUege 
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Geofroy Tory and Caiherine de Medici, an unpublished manu- 
script of Geofroy Tory of the genealogy of the Counts of Boulogne 
concerning the French m-cestry of Catherine de Medici, Queen of 
France* Edited by Gustave Cohe]53“ Translated from tlie French by 
Sakuel a Ives" Bew York H P. Kraus, 1944. Pp, 50 $2 75. 
Henri I Y^s first wife used to refer to his second as your belle ban- 
qmse The king might have retorted that his first wif e^s mother was 
also a Medici and similarly tamted with membership in a family of 
merchants He may have been restrained by the fact that Catherine 
had tried to cleanse her scutcheon by insisting on the descent of 
her mother, Madeleine de Bourges, from Legier, nephew of no less 
a person than ^^x4rtus Eoy de Bretaigne.” In proof whereof La 
Qenealogie des Contes de Boulongm came into existence in 1531. 
The manuscript^ prepared in all probability, as M Cohen indi- 
cates, by Geoffrey Tory, passed into the hands of Thomas Astle 
(1735-1903), then into those of the Earl of Leicester (1775-1811), 
subsequently into the collection of Mr Kraus at 64 East 55th St 
It has now been reproduced in French, with two pages devoted to 
facsimiles, and is preceded by M, C ’s learned introduction, trans- 
lated by Mr. Ives into English that is at times unfortunately Gallic. 
The brochure is beautifully printed and illustrated It is one that 
would have given pleasure to Queen Cathenne and should attract 
the friends of her mother^s country. 

JA* C. Xi* 


Urbane Travelers, 1591-1635. By Boies Pensose, P S. 6. S. 
Philadelphia UniTersiiy of PennsylTania Press, and London: 
Hnmphrey Milford, Oxford UniTersi^ Press, 1943, Pp. x -j- 251. 
13.00, Ftdhe OrevUle’s Caeliea- An Evaluatwn. By Wedliaii 
i^osT. Brattleboro, Vermont Privately Printed, 1942. Pp. vi + 
03. $1.00. Mr. Penrose’s Urbane Travelers deals with seven Eng- 
lishmen who travelled widely between 1591 and 1635: Eynes 
Moryson, John Cartwright, Thomas Coryate, "William Inthgow, 
George Sandys, Sir Thomas Herbert, and Sir Henry Blount. 
B^des giving a biographical d:eteh of each, the author traces his 
itinerary in detail and summarizes his impressions. On the whole, 
the essays are entertainmg; tiieir chief value to students of Elizar 
bethan and Jacobean life bes in the description of several repre- 
sentative English pssrsonabties and numerous iypically English 
attitudes. The reader who does not inow the writings of the 
traveEers at first hand would, however, doubtless be wjHing to 
saerjfiee geographical minutiae in favor of fuller quotations from 
tile originals. 

.As an attempt to remove Grevflle from the shadow of Sidney*8 
reputation and show tiiat he merits more attention than he com- 
monly receives, Mr Erosf s monograph is wehxane. In his <diarao- 
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teristic manner of thought, Greville frequently resembles the Meta- 
physicals more than Sidney, and his metaphors and vocabulary are 
often raeily close to everyday life. In fact, an even fuller exposi- 
tion of these points and a more searching analysis of Grevilie’s rela- 
tion to various intellectual movements of his time could profitably 
replace the attention given such nonessentials as the number of 
dining rooms m Warwick Castle and a summary of Lee^s history of 
the sonnet, 

EOLANB B, BOrTXKO 

The state College of Washmgton 


Annals of ike New York Stage, xai (1885-1888), By GeobjO® 
C D Odell New York: Columbia University Press, 1942, Pp. 
xviii -f *^23. $8,75. With this volume Professor Odell approaches 
the beginnings of the modem American iheatre There are many 
persons m our generation who remember the plays and most cer- 
tainly the players whose early careers are here recorded, Kyrle 
BeUew, Otis Skinner, John Drew, May Irwin, Ada Eehan, Biehard 
Mansfield, E. H, Sothern, J. Porbes-Eobertson, Mary Anderson, 
Modjeska, Lillian Bussell, Francis Wilson, Clara Morris, McIntyre 
and Heath, Salvini, Eose Coghlan, Nat Goodwin, Effie Shannon, 
Sidney Drew, De Wolf Hopper, James A, Heme, Henry Mfller, 
David Belasco — ^these names are still fresh enough to remind us 
that theatre-gomg in Aunerica was not so long ago an exciting ad- 
venture. The three years covered by this volume were full of varied 
theatrical and musical activity. Professor OdelFs diligent researdi 
opens windows into oux past and helps us understand not only the 
traditions that have faded, hut those that are still factors in our 
dramatic writing, acting, and criticism. The amount of material — 
playbills, illustrations, and quotations from contemporary reviews — 
assembled here is prodigious. Historians of the American drama 
and theatre, of American culture m general, will forever be indebted 
to Professor Odell. 

K, BEYLmOK WA(m 

The Johm ISopkxm Vmvetsity 


A Ciimpasnsm between the Two Stages: A Late SedofOtion 
Booh of the Theatre. Edited by Stabihg B. Wblis. Ptmcete 
Studi€8 in English, xro. Princeton Pnnceton TTniversily Press; 
Ijondon, Oxford Umversify Press, 1942. Pp. xxu + 206. $3.00. 
Into his nmety-ei^t pages of notes Dr Wells has pacdced a gr^ 
deal of information about fiie last phase of the Eeatoratioa theatpr. 
His mtfodnction includes a jndiciona estimate of the arumymons 
author, “ one of the cntidbus of the day ” — &e ascriptiou to HQdos 
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IS rejected. A Comparison illustrates the elose relationship be- 
tween neo-classical criticism and the spirit of reform in the de- 
Telopment and popularization of the moralizing drama of the 
eighteenth centiny.^^ Mr. Wells’s chief service is of course in 
mafcmg his text more widely available, this is the first reprmt smce 
its ongmd appearance m 1702. Students of English drama and 
of eighteenth-century criticism will welcome the opportunity of 
adding this excellent volume to their shelves. 

H. s. 


Selected Poems of Sir William Davenant. With a prefatory 
note by Douglas Bush. Cambridge, Mass. Geoffrey Bush, The 
Willow Press, 1943. Pp. 43. $2 00 In this little book, Profes- 
sor Bush reprints some verses from Madagascar^ the Worlcs of 1673, 
and from the plays The selections are well chosen and reveal all 
the poetical facets of Davenant Good taste, however, runs through 
Professor Bush’s family, for the volume, handset and printed by 
his own son, is one of the finest examples of pnntmg that I have 
seen in a long while. I especially commend it to all lovers of fine 
printing and to those directors of university presses, who delight 
in exalting poets to their own " bad eminence ” by sending them 
forth clad in an inelegant format. 

n. 0. A. 


Experiments in Education. By Lanb Coopbe. Ithaca, N. Y. : 
Cornell IFmversity Press, 1943. Pp. ix-f 176. $2,50. (Cornell 
Studies in English, Vol. xxxiii). This is a collection of fourteen 
addresses, essays, and pedagogical advices by one of the most 
learned and influential teachers of our day. The last ten chapters 
which are devoted to course plans and teaching hints are required 
reading for all teachers of language and literature. Prom these 
essays one gathers not only valuable advice but an important les- 
son— Professor Cooper was never satisfied with the way a course 
was taught; he sought always for a new and better method; he 
was not afraid to experiment. That knowledge is a good antidote 
for the inflexible complacency that comes over so many of us 
after we have passed il mezzo del cammin di nostra vita.” The 
volume concludes with a bibliography of Professor Cooper’s 
writings* 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


JToch EDmAL " Wes das Herz vorx ist ” In einem friilieren Heft der 
MLW ^ hat W Kurrelmeyer fur Luthers beruhmte Verdeutsehung der Vuh 
^afa-Stelle "jE'a? mhundmita, cordis as loqmtur” eine siehen Jahre altere 
Parallels nachgewiesen In der von Pauli stammenden Fassung des Geiler- 
schen Bvangelibuch heiSt es war was das 'hertz ml tst, des loufft der 
miznd vher statt des Lutherschen gehet uher, aber die beiden Pragungen 
Sind einander zu ahnlich, als da^ sie zweimal unabhangig voneinander 
entstanden sem kdnnten Mit Recht betont aber Kurrelmeyer den 
umgangssprachlichen Charakter der Wendung, auf den ja auch Luther im 
Bendhnef vom Bolmetsche% anspielt Sie ist niemandes Eigentum, und die 
Frage ist offen geblieben, ob sie Luthern aus Geilers Schnft zugefiossen 
sei Oder von wo anders* 

leh glaube, sie xst zu beantworten In Hieron3mius Emsers Quadruphm 
auf Luteis Jungst gethane anticort, sem reformation helangend heiBt es auf 
Seite 131 des Neudrucks ® “ dann wte Chrtstm vnd das gemegn spnehwori 
sagt, was das hei tz vol ist, gehet der mund t-ber, ew cordis entm ahundantia 
os loquitur, Mathei XII ” Die an Luther genchtete Quadruplica erreichte 
ihren Adressaten Anfang Juli 1522,® das heiBt grade in dem Augenblick^ da 
die trbersetzung der Evangelien Luihers ganze Aufmerhsaxnkeit in Ansprueli 
nahm Leicht moglich, daJS die Plastik der sprichwdrtliehen Wendung in 
Emsers Kampfschnft sie Luthern empfahl Er wird sie ohnehin gekannt 
haben, aber durch Emsers Anwendung wurde sie ibm handgereeht 

Das Pikante dieser Situation liegt dann, daS Luther acht Jahre spSter 
im Bendhrtef vom Dolmetschen grade gegen Emser seme eigene ** Version 
der Matthaus-Stelle verteidigt* “Wenn ich den Mseln sol fotgen, die 
werden mir die huchsiahen furlegen, und also dolmetzschm^ Au% dem 
uherflus des hertzen redet der mund*^ Der Hauptesel, den er dabei im 
Auge hat, hatte aber Luthern selbst die prachtige Wendung in den Mund 
gelegt, auf die sich nun Luther so viei zu gate tut Er selber hatte den 
Tatbestand inzwischen vergessen, Emser war durch den Tod gehindert, 
Besitzrecht geltend zu machen 

Er hatte ja auch kernes Wir lern^ von Emser, daB — wie Euixelmeyer 
schon riehtig vermutet hatte — ^hier em gemeyn spnehwori vorliegt^ 
gebraucht von der mutter ym ham, dmn gemeinen mann in der strassen, 
sogat den Bseln im katholischen Lager 

Abi7o SenmoKAum 

Kenyon College 


» KLF,, L (1035), 380-382. 

» “ Luther und Emser Ihre Streitschriften aus dem Jahre 1521 ” hrsg. 
von liudwig Endera Bd. n, 1802. IBrmme Keudmeke Ho. 05-98 3 
® Vgl. das Vorwort der Heudrueks S. 3X 
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WoETH Both His EjlES 

Were >e biseliop ybhssed and worth bothe his eres 
Hib heel bhulde nou 5 t be sent to deceyue ]?e peple 

Piers Plowman, B text. Prologue 78-9 

The gloss “fit to keep both his ears,” suggested by Hazel ton Spencer 
Lvnr, 48) is surely no improvement on Skeat’s explanation The 
meaning of the line is clear when it is considered along with the rest of the 
passage down to line 82 Line 68, which introduces the pardoner, contaim 
a charge against him which Langland thought quite as important as the 
common charge of imposing upon the credulity of poor people This charge 
was that he preached “ as he a priest were,” that is he exceeded the terms 
of the licence he received from the bishop in assuming the status of priest 
This his licence did not entitle him to do. If the bishop were “ yblissed,” 
that is a truly holy man, he would enquire more closely into the characters 
of those to whom licences were issued He would not grant licenses to 
those vrho would misuse them , he would take some thought to the spiritual 
side of the matter instead of issuing licences indiscriminately for the sake 
of revenue If he were "worth both his ears,” worthy to have both his 
ears because he made proper use of them, he would soon learn of the abuses 
practised by the pardoners, and would learn also how they were exceeding 
the limits of the authority granted them by the licences The complaints 
would probably come not mainly from the poor, as Skeat suggests, but from 
the conscientious parish priests who would not come to terms with the 
pardoners. 

Langland then returns to his drst point 

Ac it is nau^t by >e bischop * J>at J?e hoy precheth, 

Eor the pansch prest and pe pardoner parten J?e siluer 
That J?e poraille of J?e pansch sholde haue 3 if pei nere 

In the interpretation of “ by pe bischop ” Skeat seems to have missed the 
point He suggests that this means “ Yet it is not against the bishop that 
the young fellow preaches” (ed E E, T S, Part iv, sect i, 1877, p 13), 
It IS so improbable that the pardoner would preach against the bishop that 
there would be little sense in denying that he did so, and Langland did not 
waste words in this fashion. The lines mean that the pardoner did not 
preach, that is assume the function of priest, by any permission of the 
bishop The' bishop’s licence did not allow him to preach. Why, then, 
did he? The answer follows because the parish priest came to terms with 
this troublesome competitor and would allow him even the use of his 
pulpit providing he shared in the pardoner’s winnings The assumption of 
priestly authority would of course add to the pardoner’s prestige in the 
eyes of the common people and increase his profits. It is the parish priest 
and not the bishop that is responsible for much of the mischief “Boy” 
here means not simply “young fellow,” hut “scoundrel” or “rogue” 
(see the article by E J Dobson, Medmm rs, 121) 

The Umversitp of Bydney ‘ 


A. 0- 
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ANGLO-FBENCH ETYMOLOGIES 

1, Cantankerous < MB, contaJc, contek ^ strife ^ The etymo- 
logical dictionaries are all agreed on the equation represented in the 
heading of this section, but, with the exception of Weekley, they 
seem to have no opinions as to the origin of the ME, word. Weekley 
states [ME ] contek is altered from [OF.] contet (« ^ con- 
test^),” and offers an Anglo-French attestation of contei* Mortel 
cuntet cumence a hvrer en la c%te de Ntcole [Mayor of Lincoln, 
c. 1272], It would seem that here we have what Prof. Malone, 
MLN Lvii^ 152, has called ^^the usual Weetley complement of 
mistakes/^ smce this cuntet offered to us as the source of our ME 
contak is evidently a variant of (or better, in view of the frequent 
confusion in the Middle Ages between c and t, the mistake of a 
copyist for) OF conUc^ conie{c)k{e)^ conUk^ a word attested 
especially in Anglo-Norman texts (Godefroy, Tobler-Lommatzsch) 
in the meaning of * strife.^ This noun must he related to the 
Northern OF. verb contecJiier contequier^ for which Godefroy lists 
two separate items • 

1. ‘ plane ^ ( many examples ) 

2. ‘toucher^ (three texts from Tonrnay, two of which contain ih© 

phrase cmtecquier et esproeuver) 

— ^ mesurer ’ (twice the phrase conteehier et admeer) 

— ^um, m§14^ (a heraldic expression . um hmde oontich^e 

d’arqent et de ^ueules) 

In Tobler-Lommatzsch (where only the form coniegmer is used) 
no such two-fold division is attempted: a distinction is made only 
between transitive and intransitive: 
intrans ^ zusagen^ genehmsein * 

trans. * betasten, belnhlen ’ ( Li mareechmts tos lee wnteh 0 

[die Herde auf dem Markt] \ 

This OF. verb is evidently a derivative from the substantive 
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teche tacit e ^mark, notch, tally ^ (Godefroy' ^marque distmetive, 
qualite en general, en pariant de bonnes qnalites . * en parlant 
de mauTaises qnalites^). Thus con-Uch-iery considered as an in- 
transitive, would mean something like ^ to come up to the mark, to 
be of top-notch quality thus we come immediately to the meaning, 
which Godefroy chose to list separately ^to please' And the 
example from the Jeux-partis amie mal contegant, which the 
editor Langfors glossed as ^ une amie qui s'est compromise,' means 
simply a fnend who is displeasing' qui marque mal '). In its 
transitive use, this same verb must have had originally the general 
meaning ^to tally, mark' — or, in phraseology less techmcal, ^to 
test' (contecqmer et esproemer) and ^to measure' (contecJiier et 
adviser) , the meanings ^ to touch ' (cf. the example from Escoufle 
note that Godefroy considers this as a primary meaning and Ho 
combme' (cf the heraldic expression) are obviously derivative. 
From the fundamental idea of ^measuring, testing' inherent to 
this verb, it would be only a step to that of to vie, to measure 
oneself, with someone ' — ^and thus would be explained the substan- 
tive contecj contac ^ strife ' which served as source for our English 
word cantankerous. To return to the verb from which this OP. 
noun was extracted . con-tech-ter is derived from ieche by way of 
the prefix con-; a formation exactly parallel is to be found with 
OF. atechwr ^souiUer' (^to spot') and entech'ier 

^to spot': cf. frmis entechies ^spotted, rotten fruit' 
(whence Mod. French eniiche ^having a soft spot [for], doting 
on'); this last formation tallies with 0 Prov. entecar, entacar 
^entaehei*, souiUer' and Span, entecado Hame, paralytic' {enteco 
'feeble-minded'). 

If we go back still further to seek the origin of the noun ieche 
tache (Ital. tern 'notch, quahty/ Malatacca as a nickname) itself, 
wq find ihat there has been proposed a relationship with the 
Germanic word-family Zeichen, token (el EEW s. v. Haikka), 
But in view of the fact that in Eomance there is missing the 
of the proto-Genn. Haikn-^ it seems to me more reasonable to 
admit for our Bomanee noun an onomatopeic stem Hakh- *tekk 
'to strike, to nick' parallel to Hokk- (Fr. toucher). To such a 
^iehh- form wotild belong also*Mod. Prov. Uoo ' tache ' (syn. faco), 
'pierre qui sert de point de marque It certains jeux' (syn. toco), 
'gros morceau, lopin, guignon/ 'coup, blessure/ UcM Ucho 
'honon, soufflet, blessnre, meuxtnssure, coup, cicatrice,' 'morceau 
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de pam, tranelie de fromage/ ^sot, imbecile^ (lit. ^marked with 
a blow^); Uc ^stupide, ebahi, mterdit^; UcU ^ myope, ebabi, 
mterdit, stupxde^, 0, Prov. tecola ^bonle de bois pour le jeu de 
qmlle% Sp. iecla ^key of a musical instrument^ (this does not 
belong to tegula^ EBW s. v ) , Catal. tech in the phrase fer nn gran 
tech ^ to stow away a lot of food ^ (lit. ^ to make a big dent , tecla 
^ weak point, foible/ 

S. CuLPEiT, This word, m the legal reference ^prisoner at the 
bar, the accused, the offender/ was, according to the NED, origin- 
ally used only in the formula ^ Culprit, how will you be tried ? ^ a 
question formerly put to a prisoner indicted for high treason or 
felony who had pleaded ^ Not gmlty.’ In the following passage the 
editors recapitidate and endorse the explanation first given by 
Blount in his Lam Ihctwmry: 

Known (as a word) only from 1678 According to the legal tradition, 
found in print shortly after 1700, culpr%t was not originally a word, but a 
fortuitous or ignorant running together of two words (the fusion being 
made possible by tbe abbreviated writing of legal records), viz Anglo-Fr 
culpable or L culpahtlts ‘guilty,* abbreviated cul, and pr$t or pmtsa 
OF prest ‘ready* It is supposed that when the prisoner had pleaded 
‘ Not guilty,* the Clerk of the Crown replied with ‘ OidpaUe: prest d^merrer 
nostre hUle/ i e ‘Guilty [and I am] ready to aver our indictment*; that 
this reply was noted on the roll in the form cut prist, etc ; and that, at 
a later time, after the disuse of law French, his formula was mistaken 
for an appellation addressed to the accused 

Note — T his explanation is in accordance with the fact that the formula 
prest {pnst) is of constant occurrence in mediaeval procedure, to signify 
that the parties are ready to go to judgment on* a point of law, or to 
trial on an issue of fact . [examples]. Moreover non cul pnst actually 
appears as an abbreviated form [a passage of the Liber assimmm of 
Edward I, with the French sentence Be rien culpable, prest d^amerrer 
nostre bill is cited in an abridgement of 1568 as non eul pmf] 

This explanation seems “not altogether safasfactory” to the 
English etymologist Weekley, it must be absolutely rejected by any 
Eomance scholar. This fmt which does not appear before 1568 , 
and then only in an ad^terated abndgement, is no O.Er. form 
(O.Er. iwesi!); eren if &e legal term were the O.Er. prtsi, 
there is no good reason for the subsequent loss of the 'S- (which 
was retamed m ME. frest 'loan’). Emally it is generaDy a 
dnMons procedure to seek for eiymologies m “mistakes"; m this 
particTilar case it is most unlikely that a formula m which the 
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Clerk of the Crown asserts his deeision would have been " later 
loismterpretated as an appellation addressed to the accused 

I would rather propose that culpnt be accepted from the be- 
ginning as a word ” — a word meamng simply ^ guilty ^ ^ And, 
in spite of the late attestation of the English term, I suggest that 
it was based upon an 0 Er. ^coulperez = coupable^ which would 
represent a formation in which the suffix -erez (> L. -ar%c%m 
sigillancim m Vopiscus) was added to cou{l)pe ^ guilt ^ 
(cf. It. -ereccio in caserecGio, mllerecao, mrmreccw etc ) This 
sufiSx was common in 0 Er , and though *co%lperez is not mentioned 
in the list given by A. Thomas, Nouveaux essms de phil frang.^ 
p, 62 and 359 seq , still such a form is no more surprising than 
are many of the others he lists 0. Fr bannerez (mod Fr banneret) 
^qui a le droit d^avoir une banmere^ (from ban)^ 0 Fr bata%llerez 
^ ardent k la bataille,^ 0. Fr {se%gneuT) gageret ^ qui poss&de k titre 
degage,^O.Fr darner ez (mod Fr dameret) ^ homme dont la tenue, 
les manieres rappellent celles d^une dame ^ ^ The presence of -t 
instead of -z could be due to an analogical reconstruction of an 
oblique case, after the pattern of amanz-amant (cf 0. Fr t%ranz 
^ tyrant ^ * analogical oblique case t%rant «= Engl, tyrant , 0 Fr 
rommz =« Eng, romance romant = Eng romaunt , mod Fr chevet 
from 0. Fr. chevez [< '^capihum']) Traces of -erez unaltered may 
be found in the English forms buttress^ buiteris^ butterue^ 
(«0 Fr. bouterez, Thomas, Rom, xxrs:, 164-6), as well as of the 
corresponding feminine suffix ^erece fortress, fortahce, fortiless 
( 0. Fr, forierece). Incidentally, in both these groups may be 

found parallels for the loss of the first -e- and the development of 
the second -e- to — just as we find it m culprit < "^culperez. 

As regards the fact that by chance, no ^coulperez has been 
attested, this should present no real difficulty to any one who is 
acquainted with the way in which English has preserved French 
words that hare perished from the original tongue. Of course, my 
hypothesis hinges on the assumption that Eng. culpnt is much older 
than Id’J'S, I do not feel personally capable of attempting to bridge 
the gap of the preceding centuries. 

^ This was the feelmg of Wedgwood, who suggested the possibility of a 
corruption of culpat i 

= For the semantic development of the adjectives with -em to nouns with 
the meaning ‘ able, disposed to do or be something/ cf Gamillschag, Bill 
delV Arch rom XU®, 14 1 *cmperez must have been equal to mup-aUe, 
*Por OF -ce ct also cOppicSj oops^>OF* cop^ss , 
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3. Dally Tins word, m the meaning ^to converse, chat, pass 
one^s time in light social converse^ is attested, according to the 
IfED, smce 1300 (the nonn daJltance smce 1340) and is considered 
to have been borrowed from the Anglo-Norman dahery which is 
attested in the compound form s'eniredaTier with the meaning *to 
tease one another^ in the 12th cent. (Quatre L%v des BoiSf ef. 
Godef and FEW) , the simple form daher is listed by P. Meyer 
m his glossary to Nicole Bozon^s Oontes mordisis (ed. Soc^ des anc. 
textes 1889), written about 1320. The PEW attests the word also 
m (Old) Walloon. daZhar ^ railler ^ (15th c, Jean de Stavelot) and 
m Lorrame ; datlh ^ dire des somettes aux portes on aux fengtres des 
maisons, le soir, en contrefaisant sa voix/ This kmd of social game 
known as daillementj dadlon, has been attested by P. Meyer in 
Bulletin de la Soc. des me. textes 1876, p. 114; by Bonnardot in 
Melusvne i, 570, and by Laurent and Hailland %i%d n, 327: 
daiement is attested for Metz since the 15th century. 

As for the etymology of this Anglo-Norman and frontier dialect 
word, we find the foUowmg comment in the FEW 8.v. iahlen 
(Germ ) ^ tandeln ^ . 

Horning . . imd M[eyer-3 L[ubke] . batten von afr dmtle ‘ sense * 
E == ‘ scythe ’] ausgeben wollen Bern widersprecben aber die Laute, da 
afr dalier dreisilbig war, ansserdena ware aueb die bed [eutungs-1 eut- 
w [leklnng] sebwer verstandheb . , B [eutscb] dahlen ist awar erst im 18. 
Jb belegt, erscbeint aber im dentseben spracbgebiet weit bemm beimiscb, 
sogar im oberskcbsiscbea Es erscbeint daber %vobl mOgheb, dass die ein 
jb fruber belegten ostfr formen dem d. entlebnt sind, wo dfthlen nacb 
Weigand einbemiiseb sem kann Bann mnsste das agn Wort dem ags. 
entnommen sem, dessen spStere vertreter me dahen ‘tandeln,* ne. dcdly 
waren 

[note Biese smd bisber als dem agn. entlebnt anfgefasst wordenj. 

Thus the Walloon and Lorraine dialect forms would be of German 
origin {dahlen)^ while the Anglo-Norman word, contrary to the 
opinion of earlier scholars, is considered to be of OE. origin (and 
our Eng. word dally would be a direct offspring of the OE. word). 
But von Wartburg fails to specify the exact OE. etymon he has lu 
mind (is he thinking of an OE. parallel to Germ but 

^ Ohersachsisch * is not Anglo-Saxon^), The dictionary of Kluge- 
Gdtze (s.v. dahlen) continues to derive dally (ME dallien) from 
Anglo-Norman dalier without offermg any Germanic etymon — even 
for the German word daMen itself, which is attested as late as the 
16th century. 
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Obviously, tbe Anglo-Norman origin of Eng dally is sure ^ But 
wbat IS the etymon of this Anglo-Norman daher^ If we consider 
the two passages from Nicole Bozon^s Oontes moralises containmg 
the verb daher^ it becomes apparent that the original meaning could 
not have been ^ to talk ^ : 

[iB no 59 the friar has been speaking about the accumulative influence 
exerted by bad company] 

ehescun se joynt a autre en malice, est mye hon a daUer od ttel part 
mes bon serreit qe ceux que unt le peer de tiel compaignie les severassent 
chescun de autre et les plantassent en diverse lieus 

[in no 68 he speaks of the hedgehog who when attacked resists all the 
more strongly, but can be made to open up when tepid water is poured 
over him] 

Pur ceo nous aprent ooment devoms dalter od gentz qui sont en power 
de baillye ou de seignune, qe par estre tariez [‘provoked^] de grosse 
parolez, ne volent estre vencuz , m^s par ewe, souple parole et pnere 
volent estre vencuz 

It seems clear that P. MeyePs translation ^ converser, ^aser/ as well 
as that of Tobler-Lommatzsch sich unterhalten nut jem,, tandeln 
IS wrong; such expressions as ne est mye ion a dalier od Uel part 
and ceo nous aprent coment devoms dalier od gentz qui . • are 
best translated by the English phrase ^ to deal with [such] people ’ 
^Jaser^ is excluded as a translation for the first example, in the 
second, for which Weekley (s v. dally) offers the translation ^io 
behave, deal judiciously ^ (without, however, drawing any conclusion 
therefrom), we may see a begmning of the shift from "^to have 
dealings with s. oJ to ^ to handle, manage s. c — ^by clever talk ^ (par 
, . . souple parole). As for the meaning Hease,^ this may be 
discerned in a third example from Bozon (Char d'Orgueil, v. 292, 
ed. Yismg) * 

[it -IS a sign of good breeding when ladies love one another] • 

Mes eles unfc envye quant veyent chivaler 
Plus a une ke a autre de parole dayler 

(the noun estrif is mentioned L 286) But it is only the compound 
expression ‘de parole dayler^ which gives this meaning: dayler 
alone cannot refer to (teasing) speech. 


^!rhe underlying Anglo-Norman form can be as well 4aUer (cf* tmrry 
<OP entaft^er<'mlg Idtt. *m4entare BBW 4491) as daUler (cf iaily 
<OF tatU{t)er) 
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By now it must haxe become obTious that, as the etymon of the 
Anglo-Korman daVier I shall suggest the English word-family to 
deal ^ to give s. o* his due share/ or, more specifically, the OE» dM 
^ a dmsion, portion, allotment, dbZe/ (Proto-Germ *daU-, German 
Ted) which is a parallel form to OE. dml and which has given the 
mod, Eng. dole— ox. in the STorthem phonetic development, dale. 
All that IS necessary to make this suggestion acceptable is to assume 
that the meaning of this dole, dale ^ dealing, hairing to do with, 
business ^ which is attested m ME. since the 14th century (KED 
S.W.) already existed in OE, The date of the borrowing of the 
Anglo-Xorman word must be earlier than the n > o development 
m ME , of which the first traces are attested sporadically m the 
11th century and which is finally achieved everywhere (with the 
single exception of the North where is still retamed today) 
by the 15th century (K. Luick, E%sU Or. d. engh Spr., p, 369)* To 
the dal- stem of the OE, word there was added in French the verbal 
ending -ier ( «= -oyer < Greeo-I^t. -izare), cf, tmmer, platdter^ 
plaidoyer, charrur-eharroyer (Eng. carry) , ® "^dd-ier. 

This OE. etymology explains the Anglo-Norman habitat of 
daVier^ thus von Wartburg, in positmg an OE, etymon, was correct 
as far as he went Whether the Walloon and Lorrame words are 
borrowed from Anglo-Norman, and whether the German word is 
derived from the French frontier dialects,® one cannot say. But 
the sequence MB. dM > Anglo-Norman dalier (12th cent.) > Eng. 
dally (14th cent.) is sure. The further development of dally 
defer idly ’ occurs withm the course of the purely English history 
of the word (cl NED). 

® *carr-%&wre is, in fact, tbe ultimate etymon of Eng earru — ^uot 
as the KBD suggests 

® I am inclined, however, to think that the German dahlen goes back, as 
Kluge-GOtze say Cnot s v, doMen, but s v, J>ohle), to the onomatopeie 
Germanic daim, taUeiir, toMm ‘to chat,’ ^hich has given to German such 
heterogeneous words as the name of the Swiss hero Tell (originally mean- 
ing * dull-witted’) and the name of the bird ^jack-daw’ B&Ue (vamnts 
dahle, mi 0 , dudi literally ‘the chatting bird,’ cf. ItaL immU ‘jack-daw’ 
Ho chat’), 1?hus the Anglo-Hoxman and the dialectal Fr, 
words have diterent etyma, and the secondary * onomatopeiiaation * of 
Eng. d>ai^-daUy must be distinguished from the primary * onomatopoesis ’ 
k Germ MUn dallem, dUUdelU^ dellemeUe (vartote 

by the BWb). , ; 
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4. PiiAtJKT. This verb, according to the NED, means 1) of 
plumes, banners etc. To wave gaily or proudly {whose feathers 
flaunt and fi%cJcer in the winde, 1576) , 2) “of persons To walk or 
move about so as to display one^s finery, to display oneself m unbe- 
comingly splendid or gaudy attire, to obtrude oneself boastfully, 
impudently, or defiantly on the public view su%ts of silhes to 
flmnte, 1566). These intransitive meanings are the first attested; 
the transitive meanmg ^to display ostentatiously . • * to flourish, 
parade, show off’ is quite recent (1827). Of the etymology the 
NED remarks: 

Of unknown origin The monosyllables of similar endings are (exc perh 
gamt) all from Fr , but no Fr, word is known which could be the source. 
Possibly the word may be an onomatopeia formed with a vague recollection 
of fig, fi^ut and vaunt . ^ 

The idea of a blend of several onomatopeias into one vague compound 
must, it seems to me, be rejected as long as there is one definite etymon 
to be proposed I am not opposed, by principle, either to onomatopeic 
etymons or to the assumption of onomatopeic blends as such, but I would 
admit these last only in cases where no other (unitanan) explanation is 
at hand The NED has a liking for ‘mixed onomatopeias*, for example, 
s.v. olmh we are told that this noun (attested about 1500) was intended 
to describe ‘ the loud sound of collision made by a heavy stroke or blow, 
the first impact of which is firm and hard, but is followed by a confused 
sound of many looser and lighter impacts , the kind of blow or strike which 
yields this sound,* and that the etymology is a kind of compound onoma- 
topeia. ‘Clash suggests an action produced m the same way as the 
clap or clack, which, instead of abruptly ending like these, is broken down 
as it were into, and results in, a mingled mass of smashing or rustling 
sounds {as in splosh, smash etc.) * I would rather suggest that 
cZash comes from OF esclaohter (variant of esoltcMer, escUcter or of 
esclater), which was deprived of its es- (cf ttnseZ<OF estmceUe), and 
from which was also derived (with -scZ->“sZ- as m slander kO'F esolandre) 
Eng stash ‘ a cutting stroke delivered with an edged weapon or . with 
a whip* (the noun being attested in 1576, the corresponding verb in 1382, 
m the Wycliffe Bible) Thus, while the NED’s description of the double- 
beat sound represented by slash undoubtedly corresponds to modern feel- 
ings, this could not have applied to the word originally, its synonyms, 
Fr. esolat and Ital. soatto, reveal nothing of this double-beat rhythm 

Again, the verb stodge, attested first m Dryden (1674 ‘a kind of gibblet 
porridge . . stodge full of . *) and meaning originally ‘to fill quite 
full, to fill to distension, to stuff in as a fillingmatenal ^ in the I0th century, 
IS explamed by the NED as ‘perhaps phonetically symbolic after words 
like stuff, podge * But m this case too there seems to me to be, indicated a 
‘unitanan* etymology, dial, Wr* ^taug&r, Stuger etc, OF. esto%er^ estidsr 
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If we turn to gmnt we are stirprised to find a French etymon 
proposed,® bnt the editoi^ are consistent in denying a French origin 
to flmmt , all other words m -aunt (exc, flaunt) are of Fr, origin/^ 

* economize, preserve, spare ^ In the REW these words are divided among the 
two articles* (Basque) estalpe ‘rescue* and *$tudtare ‘to spend care on 
something * under estalpe are grouped the Berry etauger ( hated by J oubert ) 
and a Lyons eteH (which must be corrected to eto§t, v PuitspeluJ — along 
with Prov eatolbtar, Gatal estalvuir, under *Biudvare are grouped the 
OF estoter, the Lyons atozo (to be corrected again into Siogt or Stoptf 
%ntoy%y V Pmtspelu) — along with Prov, estug ‘etui* Since, however, 
we find also at Lyons a form iarha ‘4pargne* clearly related wi^ Prov 
estaXhtar {-26->-r6), it is obviously preferable to separate the Prov.-Catal* 
estaZhiar {’Viar) from the Fr dialectal words ending in -augety -aug%» 
Along with Berry Mauger I would place the Vendfime etuger ‘ sortir adroite- 
ment d*un pas difficile* (i e to preserve oneself?), which would likewise 
seem, because of its -it-, to be derived from studtare. From the meanings 
‘ to care for, to preserve,* ‘ to put into an 4tm * one eomcs easily to that 
of ‘to fill quite full, to cram* (esp in reference to food), cf Prov. esiuja^ 
estucha ‘ renfermer, server, (en)coffrer,* ‘ avaler, boire * (l^Iistral), and such 
parallels from Fr argot as se caler, se garmr le fusil, se taper la cloehe, 
s’en f outre pletn la lampe etc An estoger<*studtare can give Eng. 
stodge — ^perhaps the modem Eng stooge was onginally a dialect variant 
of stodge, meaning ‘ a fill-in ’ 

Finally, the ISTED suggests a similarly ‘mixed onomatopeic* origin for 
the verb flounder "in early use, to stumble j subsequently, to struggle 
violently and clumsily, to plunge, roll and tumble about in or as in mire, 
of a horse, to rear, to plunge ** Ihis word (attested as fiunder since 1590) 
is explained by the NED "Perh an onomatopeic blending of the sound 
and sense of various earher words, cf Founder ... (OF fondrer). Blunder, 
and the many vbs with initial fl- expressing impetuous and clumsy move- 
ments** But there is possible an explanation much simpler than this 
assumption of a ‘ porte-manteau word* k la Lewis Carroll* we find in 
French, alongside Flmdre ‘ Flanders,* the cent, f^mdnn * inhabitant 
of Flanders* latter, attested since the 15*** cent, in the meaning 
‘fiuet, 41ane5* has, in the various Fr patots, such meanings as ‘lent k 
se mouvoir,* ‘ faineant et iralnard,* ‘ paresseux,* ‘ ouvner lent on paresseux *5 
the Prov verb derived therefrom, fiandrvm, means ‘ fain4anter, lambiner 
in harmony with the French conception of the Flemish (tall and lanky, 
with a careless attitude), cf FEW s v. Flmdem and ftamtng, A verb 
*flmdr%ner ‘ to move awkwardly * could give Eng flounder * to stumble, to 
tumble about as in a mire*-«with d>-oun- as in jmme-smnce, inmnoe-^ 
frame etc , and wiih a simplification of the MB. ^ftmndremn to ^fimnder, 
cf loiter from dial. Fr Imtriner, 

« *3010 NEB would explain gmnt as " a graphic adoption of gtmt ^ OF, 
gent, Qent, elegant**; it seems to me, however, that we Imve to do simply 
With the Picardian or Nonnandian form of Fr* $muet: gmnet ‘yellowish* 
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But it IS not at all difiScult to find a French etymon, provided we 
do not insist upon an old attestation in standard French. In 
modern Normandian there is a fllaneter ‘ babiller, bavarder ^ attested 
m Jersey by the FEW, and representing the dimmutive (used m a 
secondary derived meanmg) of the well-known Pr. flaner ^ aller sans 
but en se laissant distraire par une chose^ par une autre, pour passer 
le temps/ This verb, as Bruch first showed m ZfSL lii, 441, is 
not attested in Parisian speech until the beginning of the 19th 
century, but is attested as early as 1645 in Normandy^ where it 
originated, likewise of Normandian origin are probably the nouns 
flanene (attested at the end of the 16th century with Thomas de 
Courval, a poet born in Normandy) and flamer (attested with 
Voiture, who was born m Amiens) As for the etymology of flaner 
the FEW remarks s.v. flana (anord.) ^unbesonnen herumlaufen^ 

Wenn man die tatsachen spredien lasst, so konstatiert man, dass fldner 
mad seme aMt seit dem 16 jh m der Normandie belegt sind und liier die 
reieliste semantisoke entw Baben, dass sie erst zu begmn des 19 jB nacB 
Pans gedrungen sind . Man wird daBer die von Diez, 585 aufgestellte 
etym. anord flana ‘xmbesonnen Bernmlanfen^ nicBt so oBne weiteres 
ableBnen, wie das bisBer gescBeBen ist Das einzige moment, das dagegen 
spricBt, ist, dass flaner nicBt fruBer belegt ist. DocB ausschlaggebend 
kann das nicht sein. 

If we assume that some such Normandian derivative of flaner as a 
*flmeter ‘ to idle around ^ is underlymg the 16th cent. Eng. flaunt, 
we will have thereby attested the existence of our flaner as early as 
the second half of the 16th, thus it is apparent that, both in 
derivation and in semantics, the range of this word was considerably 
greater than might be guessed from the French. 

As for the meaning Ho walk or move about so as to display 
oneself (or one^s plumes, feathers etc.),^ this could come directly 
from the meaning ^ to idle around, to fool around ' - one may note 
a similar development with the old Danish flane (with which the 
Old Norse etymon is related) i we find in Old Danish the meanings, 
H fool^ (sb.), run about ^ (vb.), and in Modern Danish H 
coquettish woman ^ (sb*)? ^to act coquettisMy ^ ; here there is the 
shift ^ fool (-mg) ^ ^ ostentation ^ (cf , also a dialectal meaning of 

fla{u)nty as given by Wright m his Eny, Dml ^ capricious, 
eccentric, unsteady, fligh^^). The idea of ^fiauntmg and flicker- 
ing in the wind,^ which ttie NED offers as the original one, probably 
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represents instead a third stage^^ following upon that of ^ to display 
one^s finery/ ® 

5. To FOIST, Wedgwood (whose definition is adopted by the 
Universal D%ct) says of to foist. foist, feist, fizzle are all 
originally to break wind in a noiseless manner, and thus to foist 
IS to introduce something the obnoxious effects of which are only 
learned by disagreeable experience . . . The original is plainly an 
imitation of the noise/^ A different etymology is proposed by 
the STED: 

prob ad Du dial vutsien to take in the band, f ^uut fist; cf Germ dial 
fausten The Du word now means to play at a game in which one player 
holds some coins in his hand, and the others guess at their mimber 
(Prof Gallde) 

The original meanmg (now obsolete) is 

trans {Dtcing) ‘‘to palm (a or false die) so as to be able to 

introduce it when required Also intr to cheat by this means (in [the 
first] quot 1645 [Ascham, “II they be trew dise, what shyfte will they 
make to set one of them with slydlng, with cogging, with witb 

eoytmg,^® as they call it”] app usM loosely). To fotst tnt to introduce 


phonetic confusion is today gaming ground between to fiaunt and 
to flout, as IS pointed out in a letter to the ‘ Spillway * in the Baltimore 
morning Sun, «Tanuary 21, 1943) : the winter quotes from the San Francisco 
Ohromole the line, 'just before Hitler flaunted the League,’ and he com- 
ments 'Are we to imagine the dictator seizing that august body and 
waving it exultingly aloft! ’ 

As for flout from 'to play the flute/ cf, not only Dutch fluiten 'to 
mock,’ but also Parisian fttitei 'expression qui exprime la colfere, le 
m4pris ou qu’on en a assez/ Bresse fl^ie 'tromperie, mensonge/ Moselle 
Se fen fyut * je m’en moque ’ (FEW s, v. *fiaruta) and the parallel develop- 
ment of Fr tromper originally ' to mock ’ { <' to play the trumpet ’) 

This word, first attested in 1440, means ' a fiat disc of metal or stone 
thrown as an exercise of strength of skill, spec, in mod. use a heavy fiattish 
ring of iron, slightly convex on the upper side and concave on the under, 
so as to give it an edge capable of cutting into the ground when it falls, 
if skilfully thrown Also the ring of rope used m deek-quoits of its 
etymology the iJJEB (s v guott) remarks. “Of obscure eiym,; the varia- 
tion of form between cent, qm%t, quoit prob, indicates a Fr^ origin^ Deriva- 
tion from OF eoii^er, quottmr 'to pri^, spur, incite, hasten* has been 
suggested, but it does not appear that this vb had also the sense * to throw, 
hurl^ , /’ I would suggest the same etymon as that of qi^Ui whidh 

once met-nt, not only 'coverlet* tint also different kinds of *pads* Or 
'cushions’* OF, mite, mod Fr. oomtte {<Lat, cutmtm). *?adding* is a 
chc^tir^ trick, as Is 
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(the flat) surreptitiously when palmed,” hence (1584) ‘to practise roguery, 
to cheat’ and ‘to introduce surreptitiously’ (1563-87), ‘to palm off’ 
( 1599 ) , ‘ to cut a pocket ’ (slang 1585 ) . 

— ^and on the other hand to foist ^ to break wind silently ^ is related 
by the JTED with to fist and those onomatopeas which Wedgwood 
assumed to be the basis of the two homonymous verbs 
It IS evident that the Dutch term (which has no early attestation) 
IS not semantically fitting, and offers no parallel to Eng to palm 
off to guess at the numbers of coins hidden in another's hand, 
nor to hide corns in one’s hand to make another guess — neither of 
these IS to cheat, to introduce surreptitiously etc. And the German 
fausienj farnten had never any other meaning but ^ in die f aust 
nehmen,^ ^zugreifen, hand anlegen,’ ^prugeln und fechten,' ^mit 
der faust stossen^ (DWb.). But there exists, in French, a verb 
which is exceUently appropriate since it is precisely a term from 
the slang of sharpers, ^^fustiller c^est changi[er les dez] is an 
entry in the dictionary appended to the document concerned with 
the trial of the gangsters called coqmllards in 1455 (Samian, Les 
sources de V argot aucien i, 46 and ii, 356), and affuter ^tromper^ 
is attested in the argot amieu since 1660 {d)id ,) , affuter ^ to cheat ^ 
exists today in the Parisian argot (ef. homme d*affut ^ ruse ’ in 
academic I^rench, Canadian affuts ^ ruses, dissimilations’). The 
FEW 8. V. ftistis ^ stock, stange ’ explams the semantic development 
of OE. affuster (10th c.) ^ to provide with a handle ’ > Ho prepare 
for use, to frame ’ > ^ to sharpen ’ {affuter les outils ^ aiguiser,’ 
since 1680)* The development ^to cheat’ (in the argot) can, 
according to the FEW, start either from Ho prepare for use’ 
(ironical) or from ^ to sharpen ’ (sharpenmg and flattening being 
practices familiar to cheaters in dicmg) . for the latter cf. Eng. 
sharp (er) (attested 1881), dial. Fr. aiguiser ^tromper.’ As for 
the Fr. fiUe Huse,’ this had the meaning in the 16th cent, of 
Harassed, tired’ (m Math. Eegmer), which we must connect with 
the data of modern dialect dictionaries . Centre futem ^ fut4, ruse> 
fin, adroit, Se dit prmcipalement des chasseurs habiles ’ ( Jaubert) , 
Anjon futm' ^ se dit le I’oiseau §ui s’&happe du bois, c -a-d. de la 
trappe; de la I’expression fuU fin rus6’ (Verrier-Onillon) ; Sam* 
tonge futer ^ faire Tenir k Pappeau le gibier et ne pouvoir on ne 
vouloir le prendre. Cette demifere f a§on est celle des chasseurs qui 
veulent rendre impuissants les p%es des braconniers’ (JSnam). 
A mmu f4U is, then, a bird harassed by hunters and, since it has 
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escaped the trap, one who has become experienced and enimmg. 
Thus it IS possible that fute is derixed from OP* fuster * to beat/ 
^ to pillage, devastate ^ (cf relattu * tired which itseK is a French 
formation from fusits (like Lat. fmiigare). The dicmg term — 
third possibility, in addition to the two mentioned by the FEW — 
may also be derived from the futer of the hunters (cf., likewise, 
etre a VaffM Ho lie in ambnsh^). Whatever the semantic origm 
of the former, it is evident that Eng* io faist^ a dicing term, goes 
back to fustilUry a dicing term. The fact that as early as 1455 a 
fmUller is to be found, shows clearly that a fusUr m the same 
meaning mnst have been m existence much earhet. The Eng. 
- 01 - instead of Pr. -u- (as in recoil < recider) is attested in the 
same word family in foiei, fust ^ gaUey, barge ^ (whose recognized 
etymon is OF. fusij Pr. fut ^ ship and m foist ^ a cask for wine ^ 
= 0F fust^ Fr. fut ^cask’ and feisty , fusty ^ musty, mouldy^ 
(originally ^ smelling like a wine cask «=» M, Pr fuU ^(vm, cidre) 
qui sent le fut ^ all of which go hack ultimately to Lat fnstis. 

6 Gravy. This word, according to the NED, is attested as early 
as 1390 m the cookery book Form of Cury: 

Connynges in Gravey Take Connynges * and drawe him with a 
gode broth with almandes blanched and brayed, do penmoie suger and 
powder ginger 

Oysters in Gravey Schyl Oysters and seep hem in wyne and in hare 
own broth, cole the broth through a cloth, take almandes blaunched, grynde 
them and drawe hem up with the self broth & alye it wih doer of Rys and 
do the oysters perinne, cast in powder of gynger, sugar, macys 

It meant origmally ^ some kind of dressing used for white meats, 
fish, and vegetables, which seems to have consisted of broth, milk of 
almonds, spices, and (usually) wine or ale/ As regards the ety- 
mology of our word the NED says: 

Of obscure origin 

The receipts quoted under sense 1 below are substantially identical with 
receipts in OF cookery books, in which the word is grani For the OF 
word the reading gran4 seems certain . it is probably cogn. with OF. 
gmm ‘anything used in cooking^ (Godef.) . * But in the Eng. MSS 
the word has nearly always either a t?, or a letter which looks more like 


^ Cf. A Western, Mnghsehe BtuMtm, xmx,* B67. This scholar connects 
the verb to foist with OE fgst ‘fist' (rather than with Butch misim}. 
For the semantic reasons pointed out m the text X consider Fr. *fmter 
preferable. 
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u tiian n » As the ilE word was therefore ideatieal in form with the 
mod isord, it seems difficult, in spite of the difference in sense, to regard 
them as unconnected In the present state of the evidence, the most 
probable conclusion is that the OF gran4 was early misread as gra/vi, and 
in that form became current as a term of English cookery 

It IS quite true, as the 2fED states, that the French recipes as 
listed by Godefroy s.v. grane correspond exactly to those found 
in English cookery books cf, for example Taillevent, le Viundier 
(end of the 14th cent.) : 

Four faire gran4 de poisson, de brochet ou de carpe, ou auitre poisson, 
escaillez et frisez le poisson', faites hasler du pain et tremper en puree de 
poix, et coullez, et y mettez de I’ongnon frxcass4, trenchd assez gros, et 
mettez bouilhr ensemble gmgembre, canelle et menues espices, et les def- 
faictes de vinaigre, et y mettez ung peu de safran pour le coulourer 

As regards the form of the OP. word, however, the NED has 
trusted Godefroy over much in assuming the existence of an OF. 
grane; and this assumption has led them to make the further sug- 
gestion, which must be suspect, that we have to do with a mis- 
readmg, on the part of the English, of the French cookery term — 
and consequently of a ^ spelling pronunciation ^ (or rather ^ mis- 
spelling pronunciation 0- This is a hypothesis of despair: why 
assume that a term used by cooks was a word of the cookery toohs 
and not a part of the living speech used by members of this 
profession?^® 

Actually it is an OF. grave alone which can he the origin of Eng. 
gravg. And the fact that out of the six passages cited by Godefroy, 
he has corrected in three of them a prmted grave into a gram which 
he thought to have found in the other three this should have 

similar dmh was also called Mane m€mgier ^espfece de gelee dans 
laquelleil entre du lait et des amandes ’ (cf the more detailed recipe listed 
by Godef Comph from Taillevent, and the one in the cookery book edited 
by Douet-B'Arcq 1 c p 321) ; from this were derived O Ital Iramangt&re 
{Xmnm -Bellini), Bng. Utmotnmge and MHG hlamenster, menmr hM, 
(Schulz, Bm Mfiseke heben i, S92) The 14th cent treatise 
edited by Boueb-B^Areq has also the name hlme domket ( Kdouso), 

It may be noted that in ihe csookery book edited by I>ouet*D Arcq which 
we shall iseuss later the ^monition to good cooks suggests, in the first 
plaoe, that they should memorize their recipes; 

Quiconques vent servir en bon oste, il doit avoir tout ce qm eat en 
cest roulle eserit en eon emr^ ou en escrit sue soi. 

=^*In making such a correctitUi he had a predece^or In Bouet-B^Areq, 
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aroused the suspicions of the editors of the XED. In the very 
first attestation cited by Godefroy, a passage taken from the 
treatise of Walter de Bibbesworth (written ISSO-OO)^ v. 1114, we 
find: 

Puis [at the end of the sample meal] averent corns en 

[vanapt Au tercez cours avient conms e% grav4} 

This verse is glossed by the most recent ms m English (ms. O) : 
conynges gravy. According both to the older edition of Wright and 
to the careful re-edition by a pupil of Mano Eoques, Miss Annie 
Owen (" Le traite de W, de B. sur la langue fran^aise/^ Pans 1920), 
not one of the mss. of this text has the form gram; Miss Owen not 
only has grave in the critical text but also includes it m her glos- 
sary, with the translation ^ sorte de ragout/ This, the first attesta- 
tion of gravi is in perfect harmony with the English gloss gravy— 
a harmony which it would be unthinkable to destroy. 

Moreover, the etymology of the "p^udLO-grane as offered by the 
NED has little plausibility - grane from grain Hout ee qu’on pent 
employer en cuisme.^ This grain^ according to the evidence, appears 
m only one text, Taillevent, where it occurs several times : 

Bouh lardA Prenes votre gram et le lardes . • Brouet de verjus- 
Prenez votre poulaille ou autre gram. Rappe Metes vostre grain 
frire . . 

This grain must mean simply ^ stuff, item ’ ; such a generic expres- 
sion could hardly have led to a gram a dish made with stuff 
for our term of cookery must have referred to a specific dish made 
with specific ingredients (like cive with which it is coupled m one 

the editor of a cookery book of the 14th cent, in Bifel* de VMoole dee 
Okartm 21 {I860), which coutams a recipe for menus mseaus approxi- 
mately identical with that of Taillcveat; Bouet-D’Arcq also, and m a 
manner reminiscent of the TO0, justifi^ his reading grane 
) Brane Ae menus On tronve cc plat dans Taillevent, mais 

en poisson* grane de lo«^e, grane de perche. Dans le Mimgier de 
P<*m [a. 13933 , U est 4crit grave et grm^, JTous pr^ftons la forme 
gmne^ parce qu%I3e se rapproche plus de gram, qui, dans Taillevent, 
semhle designer mdiff4remment tout ce qu^on pent employer en cuisine 
[follows the text mentioned above which Godef. has under pruml 
It seems evident from the wording of this passage that the editor has 
corrected a prawe, which he must have found in the ms.. Into prand—aml 
this only because of his own etymological bias. It is quite probable^^t 
a closer inspection of manuscripts would, in all the passages hitherto listed, 
yield a graue to be read gravS, JSahent sua faia — leGtvonesi 
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of the examples cited by Gk)defroy [aa civ^ ou ait grave] and whach 
means ‘a. dish with onions’ \_*cep-at'us] , cf. also OE. cominSe de 
galw.es ‘a ragoht with cammm’ ‘=*cumm-ata note the 
numerous names of dishes in -ee, -ade [adUe-aiUade] m French). 

What then is this OF. grave of 1280-90 which we may now accept 
as representing the etymon of Eng. gravy'^ In seeking to analyze 
the practieal significance of the term, I would emphasize, m eon- 
tiast to the XED, the particular mgredient def aides de vmaigre 
mentioned m one of the recipes There is an OF. gravelle ‘tartre 
de lie de vin dess4ch4e’ {tartre, c’est gravelle de vin. Grant 
Eerlier); a medieral Latin gravella mnorum ‘Vappa, vinum 
vapidum, Gall Yin poussS ’ (Du Cange) , m Central French dia- 
lects a gravelle ‘he s^che’ (Jaubert, Oompl.) * all of these terms 
belong to Gaulish grava ‘ pebble-stone ’ ( > Fr. gr^ve ‘ river sand,’ 
gravelle, ‘gravel’ etc.), EEW 3851.^® One may assxime in OF. 
the simplex *grhe with the meaning of gravelle, but smce this 
meaning has not been attested I can offer this suggestion simply as 
a suggestion. 

Another way to combine grav4 with the gram word-family would be 
to emphasize the gmnulatioKv of the ingredients entering into the ragoM — 
Iceeping m mind such semantic developments as OF. grmilltm ‘ p4pite/ Cent 
Ft gr(tvQiM€6^ gramoUes ‘grenailles/ grave, gravuia, gravelle ^ grain de 
sable' (i e ‘small grams'), 

There are, according to EEW 3875, vestiges of a Germ grmha to be 
found in Swiss Eomanee dialects with the meaning ‘ tartre de vin,' ' petit 
morceau du rdsidu de la graisse fondue,' v Pierrehumbert, Diet hiet du 
pato%e neucMtelo%s s.w, grabon (greubon, grebon) and greube (groube). 
It is to be noted, however, that the geographic area of these forms is far 
removed from the usual dialectal centers from which words are wont to 
pass over to Inglandj moreover these words contain only a medial - 6 - 
{not 

The Universal derives gravg from graves, greaves which in turn 
go hack to the Scandinavian or Low German representatives of Germ 
Uneben The etymology proposed takes no account whatsoever of the 
connection, which cannot he doubted, between gravg and OFr, gravS 

G- Tilander, Ulaimrm lesowagrapMques (Lund 1932) p. 135 quotes 
another gram 0Bspa\gm ^ espbee de potage ' from 2 mss. of the Imre des 
dedmis of Gace de la Buigne (14th c ) 5 he believes the gravi forms to be 
erroneous, and explains gran€ from gram “la partie solide d'un mets 
composb de solide et de Iiquide/' But hour to explain the u- form in 
Walther of Bibbesworth, and Gie -u- of Ing. gramgi The latter as a wrong 
spelling pronunciation? But this would, be an alteration unparalleled in 
English (the only comparable case is En g bmmele from Fr. %ab%taole — 
but here the hodlumce of Un, pinmtd^ etc. is obvious)* 
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7. Jattst. According to the NED the original meaning, now 
obsolete, of this nonn is *a fatigning or troublesome journey', 
it IS m this meaning that it is j5rst attested in 1592 in Borneo and 
Jiiket. 

Lord iiow my bones ake 

Fie what a taunt {var. munce) have I bad. 

Tile meaning prevalent today, ^ an excursion, a trip or journey, esp* 
one taken for pleasure^ is not attested until — ^the parallel 

meaning of the verb to jaunty not until 1647, This verb, in the 
meaning Ho make (a horse) prance up and down, to exercise or 
tire a horse by riding him up and down/ is attested earlier than 
is the noun : 1570, Googe . Saint Stephens day, whereon doth 
every man His horses launt and course abrode, as swiftly as he 
ean^% connected meanings of this verb are ^to prance^ (attested 
1598) , ^ to carry up and down on a prancing horse, to cart about 
in a vehicle^ (1574), 'of a person* to trot or trudge about (with 
the notion of exertion or fatigue); to run to and fro’ (attested 
1575), 

As regards the etymology of the verb the SsTlD remarks : Of 
obscure origin, in 1 [Ho make a horse prance’] it appears to be 
more or less identical m sense with Jmnce v.; but the phonetic 
relation is obscure.” The verb to jaunce ' to make (a horse) prance 
up and down, to prance as a horse’ is now obsolete; it is first 
attested in Shakespeare, Bich 11: jaunmng BoUnghrohe etc., cf. 
the noun ^mnce m the variant quoted above from Borneo and Juliet 
which may possibly be "a scribal error or misprint for iaunt^^ 
(NED), Of the etymology of jmnce the NED tells us: 
prob derived froia OP. 

Palsgrave bas * I gestyll a borse to and fro in tbe stabylj, Je itmm. He 
bas gestyiled my borse in tbe stabyll iyll be batb made Mm all on a waters 
a mm dheual a lestahU tmt gmt la tmi en mue * Cotgrave 
bas * lanc&r un cHeml, to stirre a borse in tbe stable till bee sweat witball; 
or (as our) to laiint, (an old word) ^ Neither of these writers uses the 
Ung jmnm to render ;fa»oer, nor is tbe sense assigned by them that of 
Bbaks. But Palsgr bas * I gawance a borse up and downe upon tbe stones 
and make bim gambalde and fiynge, pmraonSm^ And you gaunee ymr 
borse up and downe thus upon tbe stones, be will be naught Within a wbyle: 
St vans pourbandissee ohePat m oe (OP, pmtrlmtMr e&m&ehr ai«d 

fmre mracoler^ Godef.). Tbis ffmmce or games appears to agree In mean* 
mg with Sbakspere’s saunee, but bardly witb as €Xfialiitti ly 

Palsgr. and Ootgr, If tbe words are tbe same, tbe oMy possille jbderenoe 
seems to be that there Was an OP *$aimr (f OlW?r* te pawn as’ 
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a Iiorse, lo make a horse prance, the existence of which is as yet known 
only from Palsgr. and Cotgr (both Englishmen) who perhaps did not 
clearly understand its meaning. See also Jounce v 

TTiider Jounce Tb we read: 

Of obscure origin it has been compared to Jaunce y, which it partly 
approaches in use, but with which it can scarcely be phonetically connected 
Several words in -ounce, as bounce, pounce, trounce, are of obscure history 

This Terh is attested as early as c. 1440 {wwncynge translating 
strepiius and interpreted by ^ great ungentle moving ’), m the 
meaning referring to rough riding it turns up m 1581 {set him — 
upon a trotting tade to lounce him thoroughly). 

I see no reason for doubting the statements of the two English 
lexicographers who have proved generally to be so conscientious, 
and mdeed, at the date of the publication of the volume of the NED 
that contains jaunce (1901) there was already at hand information 
which could have indicated to the editors that the existence of an 
OP ^ancer un cheval ^ to make a horse prance ^ is not to be excluded 
In Godefroy s v. ^mcer (voL 4^ 1885) the citation from Palsgrave 
is to be found m an article presented as fallows 

Juncer, v a, balayer- 

Le sacrlstain de Fabbaye de Montierneuf 4tait tenu "de jancer 
Feglise touttefois qu*il en estoit mestier^’ (1479, , Arch Vienne) 

Btnller [then follows the Palsgr passage! 

Aunis, Poitou, cancer, $oncer, balayer 

The item immediately following reads* 

Jmceure, s.f balayure [with a passage extracted from the same Archives 
of the Bept Vienne from which Godef. had quoted jamerJ 
Bans plusieurs I0calit48 de la Vienne et des Beux-Sfevres, on dit encore 
geongures pour halayures* "O n'faut pou4 quitt4 qui les geonguree 
d*Ia place.*' II ne fant point laisser Ih les balayures de la chambre. 

And in Mistral^s dictionary of modern Provencal (1878-86) we 
read: 

Genaa . Ageneer, embellir, omet, dans les Alpes, v mgmmt nettoyer, 
balayer en Limousin . . , dauber, dompter, en Languedoc, v ssmM 
[this synonym is defined * dauber, frapper, hattre, maltraiter, rosser 
. haler ua chien *3. 

G^ensado. Ce qu'on Waye en une lois 

The meaning ‘to sweep * must be oW in P^orcngal although Leijy 
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(Frov. 8uppt -Wh and Petit diet) gives the verb onlj with the 
meanings ^ embellir, orner/ * €tre bean, briUer ^ ; for the meaning 
^to exercise break m^—dompter) a horse/ which today appears 
only m Languedoc, this must once have been much more wide- 
spread since it came to Palsgrave’s attention — ^who can hardly have 
been famihar with Langnedocian. At any rate we have evidence 
that his remark, questioned by the YED, is correct. 

How OP. jancer^ 0. Prov *genmr * to sweep/ ^ ’*'to tame ’ are 
evidently related to Fr. agemer^ Prov. agenear which we find listed 
m the EEW s v. gem* these last verbs are derived from the OP., 
0. Prov. adjective gen{t) ^pretty, nice’ which Meyer-Lhbke 
explains by reference to homo gentis ^ a member of a (good) family * 
and Bloch-von Wartburg, more convincingly, as derived from Lat. 
gemtm ^ well-bom, noble ’ , however this may be, an ♦ad-jen(i) t-wfre 
or ^ad-gent-iare would give the OP. agencier ^ to arrange ’ (variant 
agencir) . This idea of ^ arrangement ’ most be basic to all onr forms. 
Jmcer, then, would represent a semantic development of the original 
meaning of the verb {a)gencier ^to arrange’: this meaning could 
lead both to ^ to sweep, in clean ’ (cf. the sentence in old Catalonian 
attested by the Diccionan AguUoi ‘[good language] virtnts es 
preciosa qni agenga, obra et mnnda^) and Ho season, to tame’ 
(as in Langnedocian). Ct the semantic development of *affactar0 
Ho arrange, to prepare’ (PEW s.t.) in French: OP. affaitier 
‘arranger, parer avec recherche; apprivoiser/ Hamnr afaiti 

** Meyer-Lnbke writes, "afrs. agencierg nfrz agenctr ^ ierrichten/ poit. 
saint. * kebren ' ” Only in OF. is there an a^erntr^ the mod Fr. verb is 
^j^encer^ moreover OF agenar had the exelnsive meaning ‘to adorn’; only 
gemer means ‘ to sweep ’ Foiton and Samtonge. Thus his passage should 
be corrected to read: 

afrz agetwter, nfrz. ^geneer ‘ bernehten afrz agencir * schmileken 
afrz., poit. samt. fancer ‘ kehren ’ 

That agmeer, not jancer, has survived in mod. Fr may be due to the 
attraction of the former by the word-family agmt i>agms)t ageme. 
Pichon, he fr mod rm, 122 says of contemporary French; “Bans le 
sentiment Imguistiqne des Francis, agencer s’amarre h c^eme, <|u! 
s’amarre agent/* Gf what happened to OF abtllier *to prepare* 
(=s: a-bUhter) which alone survived (while btUier perished) because it was 
attracted by habtf .• hence habiner ‘ to clothe ’ 

The well-known development of OF. affa%twr * to arrange ’>0. Sp. dfeir 
tar ‘ to adorn/ mod Sp. ‘ to arrange one’s hair, to shave ’ is paralleled by 
agencer sea cheveua) often attested in I6th cent French; ef “Non antre- 
ment Adon mignardant sa Venus se pAme de plaisir, lore que ses eheveux 
BUS Decoiffde elle agence en plaisante merveille/’ Baif, apttd Hnguet. 
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^eccQutumer/ Xorm. afefer assaisonner/ Dauphine afachw ^ Tan- 
ner^ criHer nettojer^ Jujarieus (Am) afet^e ^balayer% OF. 
afmtable ^ qui peut etre dress6/ afaihe ^ habile, mstrmt , accoutume^ 
dresse ^ 

The deYelopment in the same general direction of the idea of 
^ tameness^ is perhaps lilusbrated in the mtransitive use of OF 
agenct{e)r of. Gnnnar Tilander, Lexique du Roman de Eenari^ 
p, 8 on the Eenart passage. M con %l vit qu'il volt iencher. Si 
commenga a agencier: 

Oodefroy enregistre ce passage disant* " Le mot agencter semble signider 
prendre des mani^res plus donees Cf cet ex de agensir chez God Puis 
decent net et agensis Tout pour li plaire Le roi -voulait d’abord acquitter 
Renart, mais quand il voit que Ys [engrm] se met en col^re, il commence 
a agenoxer “devient plus gentil, plus juste'' Tobler Wb [=Tobler- 
Lommatzscb] traduit ‘ nacbgeben, sich fugen ' 

It is also possible, however, that this intransitive agenc%{e)Ty in 
harmony with the meaning of the adjective gent ^ nice,’ could have 
directly developed the meaning Ho become agreeable’ — ^without 
passmg through the stages ^ to arrange, to tame ’ > Ho become 
tame, docile.’ 

Since m Western French dialects the verb pncer is to be found 
as a phonetic variant of ^ancer, it may be upon this that is derived 
the Eng. to jounce, which once meant the same as to jaunce . ^ to 
make a horse prance/ Or, it is possible to assume a blend of 
jmnce with one of the -ounce verbs mentioned by the NED, Or, 
simply a phonetic shift aun > -om- in Eng., cf. van der Gaaf, 
Mng^St XV, 171. The -au- development^® in to jaunce is parallel 

*®Cf. also ibo following passage from Chrestien's ChgSs which contains 
agemter (though the reading of the end of the word is doubtful there is no 
question about the verb itself) . [Gauvam] de quanquhl puet, $*a}anci$t 
Cvariant s%$anee} Be beZ $oster Breuer in his Worterbuch of Chrestien 
translates 'sich fein benehmen, sich anstrengen/ but the verb could also 
be interpreted ^ to adjust, adapt oneself to the code of honor.' And surely 
*to adjust* IS the right translation for the passage from Wraohua (cited 
by Tobler-Lommatzach) : A deu s^ufmte {f) e agmcut Qm felon home 
adevmouf (*he adjusts himself to the will of God '} From this meaning 
* to adjust ' is evidently derived Guemesey se gengmr * se mettre^ de c6td, 
faire place' {gengoge ‘lieu oh Fon se met de cdtd, largisse*), of the 
dictionary of Mdtivier. 

^®How are the forms gm^mse, gunfm in Pal^rave to he explainedt 
As hyper-correct pronunciations shaped after the pattern standard Fr. 
iform gaune (df Eng ‘ lean ' = OF jmmet), jaUrgaoU Or, 
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to that illustrated by the later gentt(l) > jaunty {as opposed to 
the deTelopment of Normandian gentle, dialectal gentee etc ) How 
IS to be explained the -f- of Eng, jamV^ Although the verb is 
attested (slightly) earlier than the noun we must infer that the 
latter is the older form: an Eng. verb jaunt could never be derived 
from Fr, jancer^ but it is quite possible to explain a noun jamt 
by reference to a Fr. ^jmiz postverbal substantive which, 
though unattested, may easily be assumed — and ^hich indeed may 
have survived m the Eng. noun jaunce)^ For, as is well known, 
final -z m OF, lent itself to a false resolution into + for 
example, since amanz had the oblique case amant it was possible 
for esfort, a postverbal noun formed from esforcter {^esfort-iare) 
to receive an oblique case esfort^ which has survived in Fr, effort ^ 
Eng. effort (the Eng noun efforce is only sporadically present in 
16th cent. English), cf. above, cidprit. Thus from an OF. ^jmz 
there could have been extracted a ^ false ’ oblique case ^jant — which 
gives us our Eng. noun jauntJ^^ 

And so we see that the word family jmnce-jauni has been 
borrowed from French, along with other words of the manege 
(e.g. that gambol — Fr. gambade with which our verb is coupled by 
Palsgrave, 1630). 

Vivant Palsgravius et Cotgraviim revindieati I 

8. Bum. The TJmverml Diet of ike Eng, Language gives the 

smce th& spelling gaol tended to be pronounced as a wrong spelling for 
jauncet At any rate we shall not assume an Anglo Norman *gancter as 
does {tentatively) the NED 

One might, in order to explain the Eng verb ^autvt, have recourse to 
the OF. agmttr ^to adorn ^ attested by Godefroy, this supposedly is & 
derivative from gent * pretty * This would offer several difficulties, how** 
ever one would be forced to assume a development of meamng along the 
lines of *to arrange, to tame% and for this there is no evidence. Indeed, 
Tobler-Lommatsseh seem to believe that the form agenttr represents simply 
a scribal error, a misreading for agenctri they fail to list any such verb, 
and they correct one of the Godefroy passages with agentt (m comtge ’ 
agenh) to read agenet Moreover, even if agmttr existed, it is a rule that 
OF verbs in tr have generally developed the suffx 4sh m English^ brandtr, 
Mandtr>hmn4^h, WeeMey posits OF. 3 aml 0 ter> imnt of which 

$amce would be a "corruption due to E« fondness for this ending*^ {it 
would be better then to assume a *iamb^mer as the etymon of $amce ) — 
but this hypothesis would disrupt the ties between OF lowscr cbevel and 
jmmm, samt^ 
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following explanation (quoted from Academ^^ September 5, 1885) 
of the word rum , 

Xlr Darnell Da^is has put forth a derivation of the >;vord rum which 
gives the only probable history of it It came from Barbadoes, where the 
planters first distilled it, somewhere between 1640 to 1645 A MS Descrtp- 
tmn of Barbadoes, in Trinity College, Dublin, written about 1651, says 
^ The chief fudling they make in the island is rumbullion, alias Kill-Devil, 
and this is made of sugar canes distilled, a hot, hellish and terrible liquor ’ 
0 Wairen*s Beseription of Burtnam, 1661, shows the word in its present 
short form * Bum is a spirit extracted from the juice of sugar-canes 
called Kill-Devil in Hew England* ^ * Bumhullton^ is a Devonshire word, 
meaning *& great tumult,’ and may have been adopted from some of the 
Devonshire settlers in Barbadoes, at any rate, little doubt can exist that 
it has given rise to our word rum, and the longer name rumbowhng, which 
sailors give to their grog 

The IfED adopts this explanation with some hesitancy “ of obscure 
origin : perhaps an abbreviation of the longer forms Runibullwa or 
Mumhustion, which are found a little earlier": rumhushon is in 
fact found m 1652 in Mercunus PoMtcus in the foUowmg sentence 

Partly [through] the Brandewm wherewith we have fumisht him, the 
spirits of Bombostioo, which oiir man there make him, and other good 
hopes we give him, he becomes very valiant 

On the other hand we find in the German elymological dictionary 
of Euge-Gotze the statement: "XTm die Herknnft streiten Ost- 
und Wffitmdien”; Euge-Gdtze quote here textually from Littmann, 
Morgenlxmdisehe Worter im Deutschm, p. 131, who goes on to 
say: “Wer es aus Osiindien ableitet, nimmt an, dass von dem 
malayisdien Worte beram ‘ Eanschtrauk ’ das he.- abgefallen sei, 
das isteine gewisse Schwiengkeit, aber die Herleitung aus Barbados 
ist aueh nieht einfacher.” But it is evidently the lexicographers 
of the NED who are on the n^t track, I see no difficulty against 
a<®eptmg their rumhullian (and rumitistton), since they are 
attested earlier than ihe short form rum; su(ffi an abbreviation 
wonid he parallel to punch from puncheon in the sailors’ language 
(ct NED, which discards the etymology, upheld as late as 1921 
in Dalgado’s Dice. Imo-astMm, of a Smdu word -mfianing ‘ fiye 
[eiematts] ’) and to grog from grogram ( '< Er gros gram) , 
mcidentally pwitcft was also used in Barbados in reference to a sort 
of rum (NED, anno 1657). 

But what is this Devenshire ntmbuHtoti, which rnesms not only 
a* hellish drinl^’bnt also' uproar, gmttnmplt’? In my opinion 
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it IS an English dialectal word originating m French, in fact a 
deriYatxve from howiUon (to which Weekley once referred in his 
tentative explanation of rumbullion as equivalent to rum ^ good ^ 
-f Fr. bouillon ^hot drink ^). JsTow rum is distilled “'^from the 
fermented skmmungs of the sngar-boiiers and molasses, together 
with sniBBieient cane jnice to impart the necessary flavor^’ (Umv. 
Diet) ; and a rehulhir ^ to ferment^ (FEW s. v. bulhre^ i, 622) has 
been developed, for example in the South of France, from the word 
family rebmtUer * to boyle once more, or over again, or boyle the 
second time,’ rehmillonner ^ to bubble, surge, or wamble often, or 
over again’ (Cotgrave) . thus rumbullion is a ^rebomllon or *rem^ 
boutilon (cl Vaudioux rembouyemr ^ se dit d’une soupe on d’un 
mets que Ton rechauffe . • . ’ FEW ; popular French m general has 
a tendency to replace the prefix re- by ten-, remplacer, renioubler, 
rentrmre for re-pUcer, -^doiM&r, -traire^ Brunot, Hist d, 1 lang, fr. 
X, IS'J')* As for the other meaning of rumbulhon (^tumult’), 
we find that in French bouiilomer, bomllomemeni are stiE said of 
an ^ebullition of passion’; thus it is possible that rumbullion^ an 
the language of sailors, meant originally both ^ uproar, tumult ’ and 
^ distillation from fermented skimmings ’ — without the one being 
necessarily prior to tibe other. 

The variant rumbustion is evidently influenced by the ending of 
combustion ^ violent excitement or commotion, disorder, confusion^ 
tumult, hubbub,’ which, according to the FED, was "excessively 
common in 17th and 18th c.,” cf. the adjective (attested 1594) 
combmiious * raging, tumultuous, turbulent, stormy ’ ; these com- 
pare directly with rumbustious ^ boisterous, turbulent, unruly, up^ 
roarious’ (attested 1778) and rumbustical (1795). The part 
played by robust (ic), robusiiom in this development is only second- 
ary, the mam source is surely mmbmtion =* rumbullion + combus- 
tion, Once this contammation had come about, the comic spirit 
of English indulged m all kinds of caricaturesque formations: the 
influence of learned words such as presumption made possible a 
*Tumgumptionf the existence of which is indicated by romgmfi&iea 
(att. 1781) ^violent, bold, rash/ and probably also by Scotch and 
Korthem di^ectal Eng. rurngumtion (att. 1770), rumblegumpiim 
(att. 1787 — Whence the abbreviation gumption, att. 1719, first in 
Scotch, rhyming with presumption) , these dialectal words, meaning 
* common sense, mother wit, direwdness’ must have referred 
originally to " ^ rough commm sense ^ (which is Wright’s transla- 
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txon for rumgumpiiM) : i. e. to the self-assertive variant of common 
sense, m dialects gumption also means ' impertmence, petty m- 
science of speech ^ — a confirmation of our assumption There may 
also have existed a *rumhumpi%on parallel to rumgumption > 
gumpiwn^ and have given (^humptwn-) bumptwus ^offensively 
self-conceited, self-assertive^ (19th c) which, according to the 
NED, should be derived from hump (corned after the pattern of 
fractious^ captwus)» Finally we should mention the colloquial 
American mmhunctmus ^mischievous, energetic, self-assertive,^ 
which, in the words of Mencken {The American Language^ p» 568), 
marks " the final step in a process which began with robustwm and 
ran through rumhustious and ramhustiom before Americans took 
a hand in it^% I would trace this back to a blend of robustious, 
mmbusiion, rumgumption, with another facetious learned ending* 
••mctums-^on (of unctuous-unction?), instead of -umption 
^umphous. 

There may also have existed a ^ru{m) gumption, ^xum/ ulti- 
mately going back to rumhustion, rumbullion , at least this would 
be a satisfactory etymon for the French argot term, hitherto 
unexplamed, rogomme ‘liqueur forte ^ (first attested in 1?00 with 
Mme de Mamtenon ; rogum). Such a development would be parallel 
to other borrowings m French from English, such as rum in 1688 
(Blome), moi Fr. rhum, and Fr. guildwe {1^22, with Father 
Labat),^^ which the Eomanee etymological dictionaries list as 
unexplained (v* Dauzat), but which the NED has correctly traced 
back to kill-devil (ibis in turn is a semantic parallel to French 
argot words for ‘rum^ or ‘whiskey,^ such as casse-poitrine, 
iord-bogmas, paffe), 

^ This same Ixahat gives us the first attestation of the word ** Les 
sauvages et les nigres P Cla gmldwej appellent tafia ** The NEB suggests 
Malay tafia i but how then could we explain the Fr form ratafia {rataflai 
m Manage}, which is found earlier (in Boileau, 1694) ? I would tentatively 
suggest a Fr, dialectal word ^ratafio/ra or *ratafias from ratefter, OF. 

er * croftre, pousser * (in dialectal Fr * nourrir, munir, planter, fa^on^ 
ner, ajuster^; cf mfyer * replanter, repousser/ FEW), which goes hack to 
I^tm apUfiaare^ In this way ‘rum* would have been conceived as some- 
thing which gives new strength to life {cf em-Se-rne), ^afia {if it really 
comes from the savages and not from the French sailors — ef the popular 
French abbreviations of the iype ^ml} would then 

be a secondary alteration of ratafia. 
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9. TRA2S"CE~PEAsrcB, The now obsolete verb itame ^to mo?e 
about actiTely or bxisklj', to prance or skip . • listed by the NED 
as trance vb 2 (cf, also the item trounce), is of unknown origin 
In my opinion this verb, which is first attested m Chaucer, m a 
none too dear context,-® and m Gower, is related to the Fr. 
tremomser: trimousser quelqu'un ‘ lui donner du mouvement, de 
Facti¥ite (Toltaire* Cette toiiure est specifique/Pour tremomser ei 
secouer/Un lourgmesire apopleehque) ; se tremous^er ^se remuer, 
s^agiter d^un momement vif et irregulier^ (Moliere: ees gens4a 
[dancers] se iremoussent hen); iremousser (mtr.) used only of 
minimum movement, e.g, the quiimng of a bird (Cotgrave* ^To 
tremble, shrud, shrug, shi\er, quake extremely, or upon an extreme 
fear ’)* The best explanation of this verb is that given by Samian, 
Les sources de Vetymologte indigene ir, 334, and accepted by EEW 
(8877) tremomser is derived from the noun *trem<msse which is 
itself a blend of trimeur ( < tremor) -f* secomse { < succussnre) 

I would assume a French form Hrem^ser,^^ which could have led to 
Eng trance, trounce, according to the development -em- > -am- 
(originally -dm-),-® as we find it in Fr» femme, ramer, OF* fametr 
(< 

^ t m ^ m m 

•*Xhis verb is a variant of trance vh 2, just as is tbe other tmmee 
( <5’r iranatr) of trance vb I, Ho pass away, to die, to be m great fear % 
cf also the pair $aunee-jounce. 

*** There was no more to speken £v ektpen, schepel nor to traunce 
[Ms Harley taume}/ Trotlus nx, C90j Skeat translates Hramping about' 
(said of the attendants )- 

**For the dropping of the pretomc vowel cf, Eng traipse {trapse) from 
OE. trapmser {freapaaaer), 

*®The nasahmtion of the vowel before an intervocalic nasal in OF. 
accounts for the shift which is parallel to that of m in immediate 

contact with -s-; redemptm><M* raemon^ Eng mnaow* m a tram'aer the 
-m- had a good chance of becoming homorganic to i e of being changed to 
That this did not happen with {KpkUgmmie,. phUgmam) m 

due to the fact that it was borrowed at a time when this nasalisation was 
in regression. 

A parallel development is perhaps preserved in the verb fimme *to 
dash, plunge, rush ' if this is a derivative from a Fr, pr from 

fmmeschef flammecke {Kfalmmska}. 

*®I see an exact parallel to this development m the Fr* [argotl 
clam{p)ser, crampeer {19th e.) ®to die% we may assume a noun 
*cremomee^OW. cr&mmr {cf, Fr cra%ndre<tremere + ee€a»see, 
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Of the verb prancBy of iiBknown origin^ attested with Chancer 
1376, the IfBD remarks: 

The phonology and spelling of praunse, pranse, prance, suggest French 
origin, hut no corresponding or allied verb is recorded in French [Danish 
and Oerman dialectal analogies are offered tentatively, as is also a possible 
relationship with the verb pranfe] 

The intransitive verb is attested with Gower, 1390 (Whereof this 
mm was wonder glad. And goth to pnhe and prance aboute) ; the 
transitive, not until 1530 (Palsgrave* 1 praunce a horse . . 

I assume, however, that the meanmg ^to make a horse prance^ 
was the original, and I would connect trans. prance with the 
Pieardian plamuse ^slap^, this nonn, which found its way into 
literary Prench (first attestation 1531)^ must go back, as Marchot 
(Bomania xnvii, 236) suggested, to the Latin palrmzare used by 
medieval clerics, we may assume the development palmizare > 
*palmeser>*plamus{$)er — ^whence was derived the postverbai 
plamns(s)e, A *plamusser son cheval would mean originally ^to 
give a friendly slap to one^s horse % echoes of this are to be seen m 
the sentence cited by Marchot from Theophile Gautier Le beau 
Saiignac flattait (1) le col de son cheval avec des plamussades^\ 
from this we come to the more specific idea ^ to provoke a horse to 
prancing by a ^slap^ with the f^at of the hand/^’’ The form 
*plam^S6r would give our Eng. prance — ^the -r- hemg due to 
influence from the synonym trance.^^ 

with the original meamng * the fearful last momeiits of agony ^ ) Compare 
also claqmr ‘to die* (I eaimot share Danzat's opinion that the Germ, 
Clapps * stroke * is the etymon of clamser — m spite of the variants clapser, 
ctapater^ cloholer; the original spelling must he that which is found in 
Een^ Benjamin, p 101, and in Courieline, Le train de 8 h. 47, 

u, 7 clamper), 

*’^The popular development of palmtssare in French was paumoyer; 
pcdmvsare itself must be a successor to the eolaplmare used by ecclesiastical 
writers (cf. calophws Is the Bible). 

is true that Sain4an, tes smrces tndtg^es i, 239, connects 
plamm{s}e ^slap* {according to the semantic pattern ‘cake* > ‘slap*) 
with the other ‘sorte de cr5pe' wMch is attested only in 

Franche-Comt^ and is explained by Marchot as derived from lldHG. 
Matemme ‘lagana the form Uimmse * slap * in Brantdme would speak in 
favor of Sain4an*s theory, but the restrieted area in which plmim{s)e 
»eake * is attested speaks against it* Yon Wartburg in Ms FEW has not 
Bated pfomnsse ^ slap * s. v. and, since he remarks on Itencdie!* 
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10, Tbfbge. Of the Terb U trudge^ hitherto imexplamed/® the 
first examples of the 16th c. show the forms trudge^ fridge [rhym- 
ing with IndgeJ, tredge. This last (which the NED lists without 
citing a text) leads us clearly to an OF. triege, ina{i)ge (12th c,), 
which Godefroy (who evidently has Lat. tmium in mind) trans- 
lates as ^ lieu oil se croisent trois chemms, carrefour/ but which is 
more correctly interpreted by Jud (Bommia XhYiiy 497) as 
^chemin, trace he mentions the use of this word in modern 
dialects in the meanings * passage, trace/ ^ passage etroit entre deux 
maisons/ ^ trace de passage dans un champ on dans une prairie ^ ; 
he lists also the following verbs of modern dialects, derived from 
this same noun: Berry tr%ger ^hanter, frequenter,^ ^faire la cour k 
une jeune fille Morvan traijer ^ alier §a et li, passer souvent dans 
le mime endroit, frlquenter un lieu,^ Besan§on tradgii ^aller qi 
et la en s’arritant un pen partout^; all of these he connects with 
a Gaulish "^^trehium ^ passage, lane, between two houses,’ from an 
attested treho ^ house, dwellmg place, village ’ (cf , A4reh^ieB > 
Arras) j Hrebtare *to frequent/ From the meamng Ho go per- 
sistently (frSqmnier)/ there could easily have developed an English 
the meaning of tramping, walkmg laboriously, ^ trudging/ 

The form of our English word may be due to the influence of 
drudge (with which trudge often occurs in rhyme: cl examples in 
the NED) : from the moment timt trudge had come to mean ^ to go 
heavily^ it could be associated semantically with drudge (ct the 
Eng, dialectal trudge in the meaning ^ a hard worker, a drudge/ 
Wright)/® As for the origin oi drudge itself, this goes back (as 

Comt4 plammse * crSpe *• " viellelcht isi 6ie entlehnuug auch nur modera 
we may infer tliat he does not believe the identification proposed by 
Bainean to be possible. 

According to Weekley, who offers examples from a text of 1647, the 
original meaning of #o trudge is start off’ — ^in this way he would 
justify his identification of this verb with truss But, from the evidence of 
the KBD, it seems clear to me that such a meaning can be only secondary; 
the basic meaning must have been that which they propose; “to walk 
iabonously, wearily, or without spirit, but steadily and persistently^ ^to 
jog on; to march heavily on’ (Jamieson) ” This could ^ily liave led 
to a ^ to march away,’ * to start off/ 

**One could compare tf%e0e in Cotgrav© * strong, lustle;, aMe*hodi€d* 
which must belong to our Fr. word-family (the etymon given by Ooigraiw: 
from Sp cabollo de tnega is not plausible since tnepo is no Sp. form, as 
far as I know). 
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I shall show in Eom Rev. 1944) to a dialectal Fr drugen ^ to run 
to and fro^ to move briskly/ related to tniruhcaie attested m 
Aldielm,— and, ultimately, to Gaulish '^drufo Fr dm ^strong, 
Tivaeious ^ (cf FEW)* 

Leo Spitzek 


The Johns Eoplms XJnwersity 


SMOLLETT AND THE ELDER PITT 

Smolletf s views on the elder Pitt have never been assembled or 
criticized by historians, or adequately dealt with by the biographers 
of either celebrity. My purpose is to present Smollett^s attitudes 
toward Pitt expressed durmg a quarter of a century, including his 
long lost criticism which was published m The Gazetteer and 
London Daily Advertiser in 1762. From this scattered data his 
judgment of the great commoner can now be synthesized and shown 
to be, on the whole, surprismgly impartial and significant. 

In his first poem. Advice, m 1746, Smollett exercised his irony 
on Pitt, stigmatizmg him as th^ unshaken Abdiel yet unsung, ^ 
and placmg him in a rogues^ gallery along with the Duke of New- 
castle; the second Duke of Grafton, the Earl of Granville, leader 
of The Drunken Admmistration; the Earl of Bath, the thud Earl 
of Cholmondeley, and the notorious Sir William Yonge In his 
youthful poem Smollett was merely reflecting the sharp reaction 
against Pitt at that time, when as the result of a sudden reversal 
m his policy toward George 11,® he became Paymaster and the 
object of a widely circulated satirical ballad, The Unembarrassed 
Countenance.'^ 

As the years went by, Smollett recognized full well Pitt's honesty 
in financial matters and %h other remarkable qualities as a national 
leader. Consequently he extolled him with what has the ring of real 

» See imolletf s line SI. 

* Pittas change of policy has been suxmoed Up by a modern historian as 
follows’ ^*Pitt himself nnblnshingly Mvocated the measures he had be- 
fore denounce. A ballad * Xhe ITnmhbarrassed Countenance ^ satirized the 
celerity of his conversion*^^ 11, S Ii^am^s of Mnglmd from 

Anne fo . . . iJ, Iiondon, 1^0^, p. 410, in The iFoltticM Mistory of 

England, eds. Hunt and Poole, voL ix.) 
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Sincerity in the dedication of his Complete Stsiorp of England^ a 
tribute stressing Pitfs shining talents/^ his integrity, and his 
defense of the British constitution When Pitt read this truly 
magnificent dedication after opening the three sumptuous quarto 
Tolumes presented to him presumably in April, 1757,® it is not 
strange that he wrote with what Smollett called genuine polite- 
ness ^ the following note of acknowledgment 

Sir — 

After a tong disability from the gout in my right ana, I ha\c a par- 
ticular satisfaction in making this first use of my pen, to return you mj 
best acknmvkdgmenta for the obliging favor you was so good to send me, 
and to express the sense I have of that undeserved opinion of me, which 
you have ventured to tell the world you are pleased to entertain One of 
the first and most agreeable occupations of my summer’s leisure, will be 
the perusal of your volumes , a work which, I doubt not will fully answer, 
with all good judges, the great expectations which the known talents of the 
writer have so justly raised 

I am, with great regard. 

Sir, 

Whitehall, May 15, 1757 Your most obedient 

And, most humble 
Servant, 

W^Pitt* 

Such was the pleasant relationship between the two in 1757, But 
withm two years Smollett was suffering from alarmingly had 
health, from frustrated efforts to secure a consulship at Madrid, 
and from the shadow of the approaching libel trial initiated by 
Admiral Knowles. Whether Pitt was approached by Wilkes® as 
Smollett suggested m October, 1759, to effect a favorable type of 
trial we have no way of knowing, hut it is clear that Smollett made 
unavailing efforts between 1758 and 1760, m Pitfs mmistry, to get 

*On April 19, 1757, Garnck wrote to Smollett* “Mr. Bmngton did me 
the favour to call upon me last week, A brought me your most obliging 
Present — ” {letter in the Massachusetts Histoneal Society, Boston), ffhe 
obligmg present was obviously a set of The Complete which Pitt 

should have received at about the same tune. 

*See heifers of Tohim Bmolletis ed. B. S BToyes, Cambridge [Maas.!, 
1996, p. 47 

'Quoted from The Port Poho, PMIad^phSa, i (Jan, 1^1), p. 2, wh®r^ 
Pitt*s note was first printed, along with other letters to Smollett found in 
Ms trunk in leghorn after the death of Ms widow, Ann Smollett, 

« See Smollett* s Jbetters, p* 62. 
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a consulship at Madrid.’^ In both of these attempts Pitt may or 
may not have been directly sobcited by Smollett’s fnends It is 
quite possible, too, that Smollett’s bemg on trial for libel from 
June, 1759, to Iforember, 1760, stood m the way of his obtaining 
the appointment. At any rate there is excellent evidence of 
Smollett’s real view of Pitt at the end of 1759 in the followmg 
sentences from his letter to an unidentified friend in Jamaica . 

The people here are in high spirits on account of our successes, and Mr 
Pitt IS so popular, that I may venture to say all party is extinguished in 
Great Britain That Minister is certainly in this respect the most sur- 
prising phenomenon that ever appeared in our hemisphere If he had broke 
the spell by which we are bewitched to the continent, I would have pro- 
nounced him the greatest man that ever lived * 

Smollett’s disapproval of Pitt’s attitude toward the contmental 
war IS echoed in the dedication to him of The British Magazine 
which was probably composed by Smollett and which appeared in 
January, 1760 After praising Pitt’s " mcorruptible integrity” 
and his brilliant leadership in successful wars, the author of the 
dedication concluded * 

We admire that resolution and conduct which you have so conspicuously 
exerted, amidst the tempests of war aud the turmoils of government, but 
we wish to see you adorned with the garlands of peace, diSusing the bless- 
ings of domestic tranquillity. 

War, at best, is but a necessary evil, a cruel game of blood, in which 
even triumph is embittered with all the horrors that can shock humanity 
but peace is the gentle calm, in which, the virtues of benevolence are happily 
displayed; in which those arts which polish and benefit mankind will lift 
their heads, and fiourish under your protection 

Mred by the enchanting prospect, even we, the lowliest votaries of sci- 
«nce> presume to offer you this well-intended endeavour to collect and keep 
alive the scattered seeds of literary improvement; until the genial warmth 


^ Sec ibfd , p 70, wh^e there is a relevant error in the text of the letter 
to Bfome (written at Chelsea, December 27, 1762), where Smollett com 
mented on the consulship. The text (p. 70, lines 7-8) reads, *^But, thU 
Pear was thought far above my Pretensions ” According to my photostat 
of this letter from the E, B. Adam Cfoliection, on deposit in the University 
of BcMfiiester Library, the text leads, this Plan was thought too 

E" too ” crossed out] far above my Pretensions/^ I am indebted to Bobert 
F Metzdorf for this photostat 

•See L. M. Enapp, ♦^An Important Smdlktt Iietter/^ XU (1086), 

77 * 
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of your patronage sliall invigorate the Moom, and call fliein forth to a more 
perfect vegetation. . . . 

The Authors of the British Magazine * 

The above emphasis on an anticipated peace should be noted because 
SmoUett^s subsequent attacks on Pitt vere made when and because 
Pitt promoted the oncoming continental war, a move which 
Smollett, for what seem to me valid reasons, intensely disliked. 

Smollett’s disapproval of Pitt’s foreign policy aWt 1760 was 
also vigorously expressed in his Ooniinmtisn of the Complete Sis-* 
tory of England, vols. 1-4, published 1760-1; and later in The 
Briton, the first number of which came out on May 29, 1762. It 
was also evident in his probable reviews m The Criti4:d Revtew, 
1761-2. 

In his Continuation^^ Smollett’s criticism of Pitt was nnmis- 
takahly and eloquently set forth. Along with liberal praise of 
Pitt’s patnotism, Smollett pomted out that Pitt’s policy in pro- 
moting the so-called German war was thoroughly inconsistent with 
his earlier policy of opposing Eobert Walpole’s attitude toward 
Hanover.^^ Smollett also repeatedly condemned the European 
conflict on economic and humanitarian grounds. In this connec- 
tion he gave a synopsis and expressed high approval of a book 
entitled Comid&rdions on the Present German War by Israel 
Mauduit-^® 

The above book was given very favomble treatment in The 
Critical Review for November, 1760, in a review probably by 
Smollett.^® Other evidences of a growing criticism of PItf s foreign 
policy are found m The Critieal Review from 1760-2. These Smol- 

• Quoted from The British Maffostm or MontHff Bepositofw 
men 4 JMws, London, t [17601, lu 

^ The OontmmMon of the Complete MUtorp of England tliondon, 

1760 6), I, 424, n, 4, 6, IS, 106, 261, 306, 381 ff ; 426*427; W, 118, 327 

“ See Arnold TOntridge, ToSioe SmoUett, pufaliBhed by the author, 1025, 
p 75* 

^Mauduit's Comideratiom was ertrmndy popular and iniuential. 
According to a note in The London Moening-Foet, 10-21 February, 1761, it 
was translated into French by Maubert, and was four tunas printed in 
England I have a fourth edition dated 1761. 

See The Cmtmd x (November, 1760), 4034. Tim diction and 

appraisal in this review are very similar to Smollett's praise d MatteiuSt 
in his Contmmium, xv, 155 IT. 
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lett no doubt approved even if he was not personally responsible for 
them 

SmoUett^s attacks on Pitt increased in frequency and sharpness 
m The Bnton more than a year after Pitf s resignation and pension. 
In The Briton, No 2 (June 5, 1762) ^^the immaculate P--^^ 
IS chided for ^'his voluntary and headstrong resignation’^ In 
The Bnton, No. 7 (July 10, 1*^62), Smollett insisted, however, in 
answer to a recent attack m the Gazetteer, that he could not be 
fairly accused of statmg ^'that Mr. P - - tt never did any service to 
the nation.” In number 8 of The Bnton (July 18, 1762), Smollett 
condemned Pitt for plunging England into the German war Ee- 
peatedly in later issues Smollett pleaded eloquently for peace, and 
the end of economic and human waste. Although he satirized Pitt 
very sharply in The Bnion^ No. 11 (August 7, 1762), under the 
name of Luca Pitti, he later admitted in No 24 (November 6, 
1762), that Pitt in his ministry removed governmental corruption. 
Finally in The Briton, No B5 (January 22, 1763), Smollett, m 
contrasting the Earl of Bute with Pitt, asks whether Bute (like 
Pitt) ever glories ^^in an open contempt of all literary merit,” 
cloaking ^^his disregard to writers, with the pretense of his dis- 
liking their flattery” This last statement may reflect, as Pro- 
fessor Whitridge suggested,^® some slight which Smollett had suf- 
fered from Pitt. On the whole, fhough, Smollett’s attacks down to 
1763 appear to he based on impersonal and economic beliefs, as an 
Mstonan, indeed, Smollett made every effort to be impartial to the 
great commoner. 

With these facts in mind, the reader is m a position to appraise 
the justice and sinceniy of Smollett’s appeal to the public in the 
following communication on the front page of The Gazetteer and 
Londor Daily Admrtiser for Thursday, October 7, 1762 • 

To the Printer 
Sir, 

By a letter which I just now received from a friend at London, I am 
informed that X have Been lately attacked in the Ledger/® by some 


I have not read this attach on Smollett. 

See Whitridge, op 76. 

X have not yet found a ile of FuMio Ledger for September and 
October, 1762 This anonymous attack is r^erred to in The Tme Flower ef 
Brimstone: Mattracied From The Bnton^ ^orih Bnton, and AnMtfir: And 
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anonymous dei&mer, who^ upon the supposition that I am autlior of a 
political paper called the Bntm, taxes me mth venality and inconsistency, 
for having in that paper, insulted Mr Titt, whom I had before deified in 
the dedication of my history of England 
I shall not give this unknown aggressor the satisfaction to declare that 
I have no connection with the Brtton- or any other paper whatsoever, 
written either for, or against the ministry but I challenge him and all 
the world to prove me guilty, m one single instance, of venality, prostitu- 
tion, or any other species of dishonour 
If it be imputed to me as a crime that I have blamed some parts of 
Mr* P — *6 ministerial conduct, I plead guilty to the charge 
I inscribed the first part of my history to that gentleman as the most 
distinguished patriot of the day, uho excelled all his cotemporanes in the 
powers of elocution, and exerted those powers m the service of his country , 
m stigmatizing a weak and corrupt administration, and particularly m 
exposing and opposing the absurdity and pernicious tendency of those 
German connections, which that administration had formed. 

^Though Mr P — as a M — r, afterwards adapted [ate] those very prin- 
ciples against which he had so long and so strenuously declaimed, I 'ttras 
surely under no obligation to follow his example, to renounce the maxims 
which I had always avowed, and violate my conscience out of respect to his 
character I thought it my duty to sacrifice every personal consideration 
to historical truth, and therefore, in the course of my continuation, I 
freely censured some particulars of his conduct 
This being the true state of the case, I appeal to every majp of sentiment 
and candour, whether the charge of apostacy, or inconsistency lies at my 
door, and whether the person, who has stabbed at my reputation In the 
public papers, is not actuated by the spirit of an illiberal assassin* 

I am, Bir, 

your humble servant. 

T* Smollett ^ 

Bath, 

October 3, 1762. 


humhty presented te the ^eeee ef the Bnhee of Cumhertmd, Bevmehwe^ 
l^ememtle md Bedford, The Mmis Temple, Talhot and h%s Morse, Bnte — 
W%Umm Bechford, WtUmm P%tt, md iohn Wtlkes, Msqrs. - - - Printed for J* 
Williams, next the Mitre Tavern, Pleetstreet, 1763. On page 44 Smollett's 
reply is quoted in small part The editor of The frm in hia 

advertisement commented on The Britm and The Auditor as follows: ** The 
reader is desired to observe, that as the Bnton and Auditor were never 
deemed worthy of being printed in volumes, not even with the at^ktaimae 
of Pusnic Moisirsr, the references could be no otherwise intelllglbty 
than to their respective dates.'* i 

another excellent illustration of Smollett’s eonvictlmis about the 
importance of histoneal truth, see his letter to William Huggins, edited ly 
Ijk W. Powell in toot (HovmnhaTj,^ 1936), pp. 135-6. 

S 
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The above letter is a vigorous defense of an attitude toward Pitt 
which appears to me to be quite justifiable But it was not allowed 
to go unanswered* A few days later, one G. Xettleton published m 
the same newspaper a smartly ironical retort, which must have been 
quite acceptable to Smollett^s numerous enemies, although some of 
them may have noted after they laughed over it that it carefully 
avoided lie real issue about Pitt It ran as follows 

To the Printer October 8 

Sir, 

I was a good deal surprized at seeing a letter in your paper of yesterday, 
dated from Bath, October 3; and tho" the pubhck are too well acquainted 
with the modesty of the writer and his particular attachment to historical 
truth to need any illustration of them , yet, as that letter contains a chal- 
lenge to all the world, every one in it is at liberty to bring to their re- 
membrance a certain trial in Westminster-hall, and the fine and imprison- 
ment consequent upon it, for a ‘‘ Species of Dishonour ” Every one is at 
liberiy too to observe — whether it will be with most mirth or indignation 
I don^t know — ^that the " Person who stabs at the reputation of others ” 
every month in the C R has no reason to complain, that his adversary is 
actuated by the spirit of an illiberal assassin 

I am. Sir, 

Your most humble servant 
G. Xettleton 

Fettleton^s attack surely expressed a feelmg shared by mauy couser- 
vative readers that Smollett was under permanent disgrace as the 
result of Ms libel. It also voiced the keen dislike of many for the 
anonymous reviewing of that period, 

Smollett’s later attacks need only be glanced at here. In The 
Sistory md Adventures of an Atom, Pitt’s political career down to 
1765 received extensive and severely satirical treatment. Therein 
his unscrupulous oratorical prowess and his political opportunism 
were angrily satirized in Smollett’s general exconation of pobtical 
leadem of both parties* Again m Humphry Olinher we find what 
was probably Smollett’s final attack on Pitt,^® where the latter is 
characterized as ^^the grand pensionary, that weather-cock of 

** I am unable to identify G Hettletou. His reply appeared on Tuesday, 
October 12, lim 

As the dates of composition of fke Atom and of <3l%nker are 

not wholly clear, the exact chronology of Smollett's final respects to Pitt is 
still uncertain. 
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patriotism that veers about m every point of the political compass, 
and stiU feels the wind of popularity in his tail He too, like a 
portentous comet, has risen again above the court-horizon;®® but 
how long he will continue to ascend, it is not easy to foretel, con- 
sidermg his great eccentricity ” 

This survey of Smollett’s references to Pitt reveals a generally 
consistent attitude, an attitude not determined, I conclude, to any 
real extent by petty personal animosity, Smollett admitted Pitfs 
integrity and his great services to England before the German war* 
His adverse criticism should be taken as proof of his fairness and 
independence as a critic of a great but by no means infallible 
political leader. 

Lewis M. Knapf 

Colorado College, 

Colorado Springe 


A NOTE OH EOBEBT HENRYSOH’S ALLIJSIOHS TO 
RELIGIOH AHD LAW 

The matenals for a biography of the Scottish Chaucerian, Rob- 
ert Henryson (c. 1425-c. 1500), are virtually negligible,^ yet m the 
course of composing his Fables, the Scot found occasion to make 
many topical ailusions which afford one of the few approaches to a 
knowledge of his character and personality.® The purpose of this 
note is to present the poet’s allusions to religion and law, to exam- 
ine these allusions in the light of contemporary fact, and to clear 
the way toward a better undemtanding of Henryson’s attitude on 
these subjects. 

It has been conjectured that Henryson was a schoolmaster at 
the Grammar School within the famous Benedictine Abbey at 

Smollett IB writing of PiWs status in 17654 

»* From ffumpbrg Clinher, Letter of L Melford, London, June B 

^01. G. O, Smitli, The Poems of Bohert Benrgmn lUdinfeorgli, 1006- 
1014), I, XIX, H. H. Wood, The Poems and Fdblee of Mohert Mmrgem 
(Bdnifourgh, 1933), pp xiff. Quotations of Hemyson's works are i»km 
from Wopd's editon. 

*0f tJie writer^ Henryson and tiie FolStieal Scene,” BPndim im Fit* 
lolopir (July, 1043), mu, 380-389-, "Bofeert Hesnyaon and tim JSoelO'leo* 
nomie Beene,” Mm x, 
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Dimfermlme ^ Although this school was located within the pre- 
cincts of the abbey and was under the jurisdiction of the abbots, 
Henn^son need not have been a monk * The supposition that the 
poet was not a churchman is given weight by the fact that he is 
nowhere designated by the ecclesiastical title ‘‘^elencus’^ or 
presbyter/^ and by the fact that his allusions to xehgious matters 
are highly criiicaL 

The church reached its greatest material development in Scot- 
land at the close of the thirteenth century. By the fifteenth cen- 
tury, because of the intervention of the crown and the short- 
sighted ecclesiastical pobcy of sanctioning that intervention, the 
church was well on the road which was to end in the Reformation 
of ld60. The rapid deterioration of the morals of both the cleigy 
and the government of the church began in the reign of James 
III/ and what is generally considered the turning point in Scot- 
tish church history took place at the abbey where Henryson pre- 
sumably lived* in 1472, James III broke all precedent by appoint- 
ing Henry Creichton to the position of Abbot of Dunfermline, over 
the heads of the monks who had duly elected Alexander Thomson, 
the pope confirmed the appomtment with a papal bull.® 

In his Orpheus md EurydicB^ Henryson describes the wander- 
ings of Orpheus m heU (11 338-344) : 

Thair saw he mony paip anU cardynall, 

In haly kirk quhilk did abusioun, 
and bisehopis m thair pontifical!. 

Be symonie and wrang Intrusioimi 

abbottis and all men of rehgioun, 

fior evill disponyng of thair place and rent, 

In flame of fyre wer bittirly torment 


»Cff. Smith, op. eit, i, xxuiff Known today (if at all) as the birth- 
plaae of Andrew Carnegie, Dunfermline was important in Henryson’s 
day as a Royal Burgh, as the cite of the abbey, and as the residence and 
bimal place of the Scottish kings, including Robert the Bruce* Perhaps 
the best-known reference to it in literature occurs in the opening lines of 
Bw Palrlofe Bpmm Sir Walter Scott knew the burgh, for in 1822, afterj 
applying to the hentoye, he procured the old abbey pulpit. Of, J 0- Ik 
Buckner, to Xhinfermlim {Dunfermhne, 1896), p. 10 

*Cf O. CJhalmers, md (Rdhiburgh, 1824), p, vii, note 2* 

» CL B. H. Brown, MMmy of Bmtimd (Cambridge, 1006-1060), r, 063. 

* Comments m the significance of this ev^t are summarized by I. F* 
Crant, Fhe Boomt and Mofmmm Bepelopmm^ of before IdOd 
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Although the poet is ostensibly relating an old story, it may well 
have taken courage not only to name such serious cnmes in this 
Dantesque list of high-churchmen/ but also to specify abbottis 
and the crime of wrang Intrusioun — ^an accurate description of 
the method by which James III established his own appointee at 
Dunfermline. There is no doubt that such abuses existed in Henry- 
son^s day/ but to comment unfavorably upon them was a serious 
matter/ 

In his fable. The Tm and the Tfol/, Henryson illustrates the 
abuses to which the act of confession may be put. The Fox, believ- 
ing that his time has come, seeks out Friar Wolf Waitskaith 
(one-who-waits-to-do-injnry) who is described as follows (11. 666- 
669)- 

Ane wortlue Boctoar m Bmmtie, 

Frenr Wolff Waitskaith, in scienee wonder sle. 

To preich and pray wea new cummit ffra the Closter 
With Beidis in hand, sayand his pater noster. 

The Fox^s Address to his Gostlie ffather under God is double- 
edged satire (U. 677-683) : 

* Ye ar Mirrour, Banteme, and sicker way. 

8uld gyde sic sexnpill folk as me to grace. 

Your hair feit, and your Basset Coull off gray. 

Your lene cheik, your paill pletious face, 

Schawis to me your perdte halines. 

For weill wer him, that aiws in Ms lyve 
Had hap to yow his smnis ffor to schryve * 

The Wolfs bare feet and gray cowl would indeed have been con- 
sidered unpretentious in Henryson’^s day/® After the Fox has con- 
fessed the sms of theft and robbery, the Wolf proceeds with the three 

JEdmhurgh, 1930), pp. 220-221. €1 further K Henderson, Anmh <4 
OmfermUm (Glasgow, 1879), pp 1^2463 

^C£, Inferm, xix Concerning the seriousness of the sin of smony, cl. 
W. Mumon, Bw I}av%d Aimdtap (Cambridge, 1933), pp 192495, 157* 
Of. further A I. Cameron, The Apoetolio Camera anA Bmtt%eh Bemfiem 
(Bondon, 1934), pp. xxxi et possinf, 

’Of. G. G. Ooultoui Bcottuh Abbepa md ffodal Mfe (Cambridge, 1^), 
pp. 253 ff , J. Bowden, The Me4ieml Chnroh m BmtUna (Gla^w, 1919) » 
p. 127 j Murlson, op. off., p. 170. 

* Writing over a century later, when criticism of the ehuridi bed beemne 
much more prevalent, Byndsay still hesitates to hrii^ ehar^ a^gfidket 
clergy- Of. Munson, op. cfK, p. 58 

*’Of. Bowden, op cff , p 2^ Ci further Grant, m 3^ 
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questions mcluded m the Catholic sacrament of penance contriUo, 
(mnfessiOy and saiisf actio (11. 698-699) 

‘Art thow contrite, and sorie in thy Spreit 
For thy trespas’ ' 

The Foz replies that he is not contrite, and the Wolf continues 
(E. r05-706) 

*Sen thow can not forthink thy wickitnes. 

Will thow forbeir in tyme to cum and mend? 

The Fox refuses, but the Wolf contmues undisturbed (IL 712- 
715) : 

‘Weill’ (quod the Wolff) ‘thow wantis pointis twa, 
Belangand to perfyte Confessiouii 
To the thrid part ofiT penitence let us ga 
Will thow tak pane for thy transgressioun? ’ 

The Fox finally agrees to a little penance, '^swa it wen licht, 
Schort, and not grevand to my tendernes,^^ and is granted fuE 
remission He is to eat no meat until Easter, but twice a week he 
may taste "puddmgis^^ (forced meat), blood, and the heads, feet, 
and paunches (of fowl or sheep) 

It is difficult to determine how dangerous a course Henryson 
was foUowmg, hut it is certain that smce the Scottish Eeforma- 
tion, in contrast to that of England, was considerably delayed, the 
poet was running counter to the explicit attitude of both church 
and state and incurring a greater risk than may at first be real- 
ized An earher or more effective lEustration of the abuses to 
which the act of confession may be put has not been found in 
Scottish literature.^® 

There is evidence which mdicates that Henryson became a f eUow 
of the Universiiy of Glasgow for the purpose of reading lectures in 

Cf Smitk, op IS- 14* The general practice regarding penance 

IS summarised by Bowden, op. ? p 244 

^*The poet does not report the confess, saying that it would not he 
suitahie to do so. Cf, 11 694-6^. 

Cf 11. 726-729. ’ The poet satirizes the friars elsewhere Of, E. 2971- 
2072. 

Of, Grant, op. pp. 226-227. 

The Oomplawit of Beoilo/ina and the poems of Bunbar Xtyndsay 
(cf. Kittew Gon/emo«n), which contain mticiam of the church, came 
long after the poet’s day. 
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law/* That the poet had a detailed knowledge of the law is cer- 
tain. The subject ^as not simple, for in Henryson^s day Scotland, 
unlike England, had no body of common law to guide its decisions, 
and there were continual but meffeetive attempts to make a digest 
of the laws in order to remedy the confusion Two systems of 
courts existed side by side in open competition ’ the civil and the 
ecclesiastical. The civil couris consisted primarily of the itinerant 
Justice-Ayxes which sat at the Assizes and which were presided 
over by sheriffs/® In Henryson^s day, these sheriffs were powerful 
men who lived in royal castles, administered the crown estates, 
collected fines, and tried cases/® The ecclesiastical courts, how- 
ever, were better established and organized; they monopolized a 
large percentage of civil cases as well as the usual consistorial busi- 
ness; their judges were reputed to be the most learned men in the 
land; and althongh they were notorious for their venality, they 
were extending their powers rapidly/^ 

In his fable, The Sheep and the Dog^ Henryson cnticizes both 
the eml and the ecclesiastical courts severely. The fable proper 
tells the story of the Dog who hails the Sheep into the church court 
to recover a piece of bread. The judge, a fraudulent Wolf who has 
Anthoritie and Junsdictioun," issues a Citatioun {11. 1155- 
1159) : 

I, Msister WoIST, parties off fraud and gyle, 

Wnder the panis off hie Suspensioun, 

Off grit Cursing, and Interdictioun, 

Sehir Seheip, I charge the for to compeir, 

And answer to ane Dpig hefoir me heir 

The ecclesiastical penalties, smpensw totalis^ eMommuntcaiio 
major^ and interdiciw, were the customary weapons of the church 

B, Laing, The Foeme and Fables of Fohert Eenrymn (3&iinhurgh, 
1865), p. xii. 

J. Taylor, The Fict&nat Eietorif of Bcotlmd (London, 1859), r, 

367 ff. 

The burgh courts, which nominally dealt with all cases arising within 
the burghs except the four pleas of ihe crown, were less important, Ct 
Hrant, op otf,, p. 138. 

Cl Grant, op. pp. 28-31, 

Cf . C. Innes, Bketehm of Mmig Boofeh Efstofp md Booki Ftoffrms 
{WLmhmi^ 1861), p. 263. 

Murison, op. oif., pp. 1094105 Coulton, op. p. 34. €f. furlhi^ 
IJowden, op, dt, pp. 285'-307« ^ 
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courts.*^ The frequent use of tiiese penalties, even to enforce pay- 
ment of small debts, made them increasingly ineffective 

A Raven is made ‘^Appantour/^ an officer of the church court, 
and he serves the summons and endorses the wnt. The tnal starts 
at sundoivn, with the Fox as clerk and notarv% and the Kite and 
Vulture as advocates at the bar The Sheep, although abject with 
fear, reveals a knowledge of the law, for he queries the jurisdiction 
of the court, declining the judge, the time, and the place (1. 1187). 
Since the tnal is being held at night, an unlawful hour, the Sheep 
IS technically correct 

Temporarily foiled, the Wolf bids the parties choose two arbi- 
ters according to law, and the Bear and the Badger are chosen (11. 
1212 - 1222 ) . 

And thainipon, as Jugis, tbay sat doun. 

And held ane lang qujhyle disputatioim, 

Seikand full mony Decreitis off the Law, 

And GIosis als, tbe veritie to knaw 

Of Civile Law volumnis full mony thay revolve, 

The Codies and Digestis new and aid, 

Contrait, Prostrait Argumentis thay resolve. 

Sum objecting, and sum can bald; 

Por prayer, or price, trow ye that thay wald fald? 

Bot hald the glose, and Text of the Decreis, 

As trew Jugis; I beschrew thame ay that leis 

This satire on the various authorities consulted by the two arbi- 
ters reflects the state of confusion in which the law existed in the 
poePs day* The reference to the Codies and Digestis^' may be 
an allusion to the ridiculous division of the Pandects by Bulganus 
in the twelfth century.^® 

The two arbiters decide that the court has jurisdiction, and 
Henryson states correctly that the Sheep has no appeal from a 
decision by arbiters of his own choosing.^® Thus the trial con- 
cludes (11. 12454247) : 

The Wolff chargit the Scheip, without delay. 

Under the pmm <M luterdictioun. 

The wmie off silvar, or the hreid, to pay. 

«« Of. Smith, op. 1, 20*21. . 

Cf Ooulton, qp. cft, p. 50; J^urijaen, op. oil., p 145. 

Cl Smith, op. r, 20*21* 

** Cl Lord Hailes, Amimt Brnttioh {Iffinburgh, 1770), p. 320. 

** Gf Smith, op. o»t, i; 22. 
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The Sheep is left naked and bare in the field. 

In this fable. Henryson shows his detailed knowledge of the law 
by emphasizing the absurdities m the form of process of the church 
courts; m the moraliim to the same fable, the poet turns his atten- 
tion to the civil courts.®' The Sheep becomes the poor commons 
and the Wolf a sheriff (U. 1265-1968) 

Tins Wolf I likkin to me Schiref stout, 

Quhilk bjis me forfait at the Kmgis hand, 

And hes with hwn ane cursit Assyjs about, 

And dytis all the pure men up on land. 

This shenjff, who bujs fines from the king and indicts poor men, is 
the judge of the eml courts who presides over the ilssizes of the 
itinerant Justiee-Ayres. Henryson had valid grounds for criti- 
cism, for the Justice-Ayres were notoriously corrupt and there axe 
frequent references in the statute books to judges who neglect to 
uphold the laws.®® 

The Haven is hkened to a coroner (11. 127B-1278) : 

This Bavm I bkkm to ane fals Crownair, 

Quhilk hes ane portloun of the Inditement, 

And passis furth befoir the Justice Air, 

All misdoairs to bring to Jugement; 

Bot luke, gif he wes of ane trew Intent, 

To scraip out Johns, and wryte in Will, or Wat, 

And tak ane bud at boith the parteis tat. 

The coroner is an officer of the civil court, and his portioun/^ 
which he alters for bribes, is the list of oSenders furnished by the 
local authorities.®® 

In the sheep% lament, affiled to the end of the fable, Henryson 
expresses the strongest sympathy with the poor man who suffers 
injustice at the hands of the courts/® With the emphatic direct- 
ness of an old Scots preacher, the sheep cries (11. 1295-1298) : 

^^€f Halles, op* oft, p. 398. Lord Hailes inferred that, since the satire 
of the fable is alined at the church and the application at the cml, Henry- 
son stood more In awe of the court splrltixal than of ^e temporal/ 
Ihtd., p This conclusion seems unnecessary. The action wouM have 
obtained In either court, and the poet may be taking the opportunity to 
cnticise both. 

»»0f Taylor, op 367. 

*• d Smith, op otf 1, 22 

*®The poet castigates the man-of-law dsewhere (H. 2721-2727). 
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Lord God, qtiiiy sleipis tliow sa iang^ 

Walk, and diseerne my cause, groundit on nckt; 

Se how I am, be fraud, maistne, and slicht 
Peiliit full bair 

And Henmon dnres tlie pomt home (11 1300-1320) 

Se how this cursit sone of covetice, 

Loist hes baith lawtie and eik Law 
Kow few or nane will execute Justice, 

In fait of quhome the pure man is overthraw 
The ventze, suppoia the Juge it knaw, 

He IS so blindit with affectioun, 

But dreid, for micht, he iettis the ncht go doun 

Seis thow not (Lord) this warld overturnit is, 

As quha wald change gude gold m leid or tyn. 

The pure is peillit, the lord may do na mis. 

And Simome is haldin for na syn 

Now IS he hlyith with c^ker maist may wyn, 

Gentnce is slane, and pietxe is ago, 

Allace (gude Lord) quhy thoilis thow it so? 

Thow thohs this evin for our grit offence, 

Thow sendis us troubill, and plaigxs soir, 

As hunger, derth, grit weir, or Pestilence, 

Bot few amendis now thair lyfe thairfoir. 

We pure pepiU as now may de no moir 
Bot pray to the, sen that we ar opprest 
In to this eirth, grant us in hevin gude rest. 

The force and flavor of this plea for justice, m which the poet Imks 
himself with the poor, is unexcelled in Scottish literature. 

Henryson appears to have been a poet who not only had an excel- 
lent knowledge of and a highly critical attitude toward the law but 
who also was an uncompromising and courageous cntie of the legal 
and religious abuses of his day. His attitude toward these subjects 
reveals a skeptical intelligence with a hatred of injustice and love 
for his fellow man. 

Mausball W. Steabhs 

Ind%am 
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EOBEET HENEYSOX AXD THE LEPEE CEESSEED 

The Scottish Chaucenan, Eobert Henryson (c 1425-c. 1500), 
in his Testament of Cressetd, a sequel to Chaucer’s TroUus and 
Cmeyie, added an element to the Troilus legend which bids fair 
to be permanent* the leprosy of Cresseid. The implication of 
Professor Eollins’ statement that the poet, in so doing, "forever 
damned her as a loose woman”* may be mideading, for Henryson 
was returning, m part, to the traditional characterization of his 
herome.® On the other hand, in reversmg the fates of Troilus and 
Cnseyde, Henryson broke the chains of medieval authonty which 
bound Chaucer. The credit for conceiving of the punishment of 
lepro^ IS entirely Henryson’s, and the general adoption of this 
detail by later authors, including Shakespere and Dryden, testifies 
to its poetic justice. The present note is an attempt to examine 
the poePs background for and presentation of tiie leprosy of 
Cresseid. 

Leprosy was common in Scotland long before and after Henry- 
son’s day. The first leper-house north of the Tweed was founded 
m 1177, and Eobert the Bruce died of the disease in 1329 , unlike 
England, where leprisy reached its peak about the twelfth century 
and had nearly died out by the fifteenth,* Scotland was crowded 
with lepers until a rdatively late date, ihe disease lingering on in 
thi^northem part of the country until the end of the eighteenth 
century.* 

In 1427, the Seottidi parliament decreed that lepers could enter 
the burghs three times a week only, and not at all if a fair or 

* H E. BoUins, " The Troilus-Cressida Story from Chaucer to Shake- 
apeare,” PXItA (1917), 3Com, 39T. 

* Cnaeyete is liberally damned both before and after Chaucer. See J. S. 
P. Tatlock, "The People in Chaucer’s Troilus,” PMLA (19dl), XW, 101, 
note 63. Benoit, Guido, and Boccaccio condemn her Serc^y for heu mi- 
delily. It is rather in Chaucer and Benryson that the exception occoxs. 
Cf . further W. W. Lawrence, “ The Love Story in ‘ Troiiua and Creeidda,* ” 
BhaJctpenem Btvdvet (Bew York, 1916), pp. 204-206. 

* See E. M. day. The Medtaeval of JSnylawf (London, 1909), 

pp. 37 fl 

* See P. S. Brown, Seotland hefonre TtW from Vootemporeits JDooitiaewte 
(Edinburgh 1893), pp^ 199-S^. 
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market was being held , lepers were also forbidden to beg in kirk 
or kirkyard, or an} other place in town^ and ordered to stay outside 
the burghs and beg either at their own hospitals or at the town 
gate ® In the light of these decrees, we can see why Henryson set 
the vivid scene of the lepers^ in the Testament of Cresseid^ swarm- 
ing aroimd the retnmmg troops of Troilus, shaking their cnps, 
and begging for alms (11 484 ff.)/ outside the walls of Troy 
Leper hospitals were frequently located outside of the towns/ and 
when the poet says that Calehas opened a secret gate and conveyed 
his daughter to a village half a mile away, leaving her at the 
spital-honse (11 388-391), Henryson may be employing details 
which he had observed m the town of Dnnfermlme ® 

Besides being strictly segregated, the lepers were also sadly 
neglected. The Scottish leper-houses in particular were poorly or 
not at all endowed, and the lepers were forced to depend almost 
entirely upon beggmg. There are many references in the Testament 
to Cresseid^s ^^cop/^ or beggmg bowl, and her clapper, or 
wooden rattle ® When Henryson says that there was nothing for 
Cresseid to do but to go for& with the lepers " fra place to place, 
quhill cauld and hounger sair compellit hir to be ane rank beggair 
(H. 482-483), he is describing the fate of lepers in his day. Further, 
it was customary to send spoiled pork or salmon to the lepers,^® 
and Cresseid’s references to ^^mowlit breid, peime and ceder sour'^ 
{L 441), as well as the poet^s descnption of the uncouth fair 
and barbery (L 403) of the leper-bouse lend realistic force to 
Cresseid^s plea, *'^sum meit for chentie me send to leif upon’^ (11 
383-384) . Tbe poet adds that Calehas daylie sent hir part of his 
almous^^ (i 392), 

Henryson^s description of Cresseid^s symptoms is remarkably 
detailed. Saturn announces (U. 316-318) : 


nm., pp. 23-21. 

• All xefereaces to lines In the Teetame/nft of OreBseiS are taken from the 
edition ol H. H. Wood (Minhurgh, 1933), 

^Clay, op. mtf pp. xlxC 

® The gate may refer to a historic gate m the south wall of the monastery 
on Trioiy liane, the village to the outlying settlement knovp^ then {and 
today) as Hettotqwn^ and the spitabhouse to St. Leonardos hospital. 
See B Henderson, Tke Aawols of M^unfwmUno {Glasgow, 1879 pp. 169470. 

*»Cf 11 343, 387, 442, 422, 679. Of. Clay, op. pp. 68-69. 

G Coulton, M&ahomi (Cambrld^, 1939), pp* 466*466 
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* I change thy mirth into Melancholy, 

Quhilk IS the Mother of all pensiienes, 

Thy Moisture and thy heit m cald and dry * 

To this, Cynthia adds (11 334-343) : 

* Fra heit of hodie I the now depryre. 

And to thy seiknes sal be na recure, 

Bot in dolour thy dayis to Indure 

' Thy Cristali Ene minglit with blude I mak. 

Thy voice sa cleir, unplesand hoir and hace, 

Thy lustis lyre ouirsprM with spottis blak, 

And lumpis haw appeirand in thy face 
Quhair thou ruims, Ilk man sal fie the place 
This sail thou go lagging fra hous to hous 
With Cop and Clapper lyke ane Laaarous' 

Later, Cresseid says m her Complaint’^ (11. 438-451) : 

‘ This Lipper Ludge tak for thy burehe Bour 
And for thy Bed tak now ane bunche of stro. 

For waillit Wyne, and Meitis thou had tho, 

Tak mowlit Breid, Feime and Ceder sour 
Bot Cop and Clapper, now is all ago 

* My cleir voice, and courtlie carrolliag, 

Quhair I was wont with Ladyia for to sing. 

Is rawk as Euik, full hiddeous hour and hace, 

My plesand port all uthens precelling. 

Of lustines I was hald maist conding 
Kow IS deforsnit the Figour of my face, 

To tok on it, na I<eid now lyking lies 
Sowpit in syte, I say with sair siching, 

Ludgeit amang the Bipper I«eid allace ' 

This description of the symptoms of leprosy is so accurate that the 
doctor. Sir J, Y. Simpson, cited it as proof that cases of Greek 
elephantiasis existed m Scotland just as they axe known to have 
existed on the continent. Dr. Simpson says:^ 

The particular symptoms which he [Henryson] makes Saturn invoke upon 
Cresseid, to transfonn her into a ILeper, are exactly the most marked 
symptoms of Greek elephantiasis . • • In this remarkable passage, those 
more striking symptoms, the swellings, lumps, or livid tubercles mi t&® face, 
the morbid alteration of the voice md skin, and that turgid md iii|ecM 


J. % Sunpson, " Antiquarian Hoticas of Leprosy and tumpm WmgMidA 
in Scotland and England,” MUmburgh md nin, 

139440 . 
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appearance of tlie eye, -which Br Good has given as one of his characteristic 
symptoms of the genm Elephantiasis, are all tersely, yet accurately 
described 

In passages subsequent to that which I have quoted {11 337-343), Henryson 
reiterates some of the more prominent symptoms Thus, the hopeless 
Cresseid describes what is elsewhere termed "hir uglye Lipper face, The 
quhilk heior was quhyte as Lillie flour,” as ^'deformit the Figour,” and 
again also she describes and laments the characteristic morbid change in 
the voice . 

In Henryson’s day, leprosy was classified according to four types- 
leonina, elephantiasis, alopica, and tyria, and of these four t}^es, 
elephantiasis was regarded (and is still regarded) as practically 
mcnrable.^^ The poet indicates several times in the Testament that 
there was ^^na recnre’^ for Cresseid.^® Further, since the duty of 
inspecting and reporting lepers often devolved upon the parish 
priost^ who frequently became somethmg of an expert on the 
snbJecV^ there may be some connection between this fact and 
Henrysotfs statement that Calchas, who was a priest, looked upon 
his daughter's face and ^^kaew weiU that their was na succour to 
hir seitoies^^ (11 376-377), Agam, Cresseid^s desire not to be 
known and her request to be taken secretly to the leper-house (11 
380-382) is m keeping with a frequently-noted symptom of leprosy • 
the desire to avoid socieiy.^^ 

Henryson’s presentation of Cresseid^s leprosy also shows a knowl- 
edge of astrology and astrological medicine. The poet was following 
the example of Chaucer, whose ^^originality in employing astrology 
for poetic purposes is incontestable, and is, perhaps, unnvaled m 
the entire realm of mediaeval literature " For, in the Testament^ 
the choice of the planets, Saturn and Cynthia, to judge Cresseid is 
not accidental, 'VC^ereas the complexion of Cressexd^s avowed god- 
im, Venus, is hot and moist, and Cresseid is described m the 
Testament as having a sangume temperament composed of these 
two qualities,^^ the complexion of Saturn is cold and dry, or melan- 

p. 310 

Ike TesUment, II, 335, 375, 411, and 455. 

**See B. M. Clay, Tlie MeOvevat Sosp^iels of (London, 1909), 

p. 59. 

** Cf ef BoaieeOen mS the Mesa Me^iolme^ ed. H P. Cholmeley 
(Oxford, 1912), p 45. 

T O Wedel, The AtHtuOe Aetretegif (Hew Haven, 

1929), pp. 143-144. 

B. 310, 304 
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chobc, the qualities conferred upon Cresseid hy the verdict of the 
planets^® Again, one of the diseases under the junsdiction of 
Saturn is leprosy,’® while melancholy, Cresseid’s newly-conferred 
complexion, was commonly supp<«ed to be the cause of elephan- 
tiasis, the specific type of leprosy which Henxyson describes.®* 
Further, Cresseid is s^cted with this disease between noon and 
supper-time, during the third set of hours when melancholy rules.*’ 
All in all, it IS difileult to escape the conclusion that Henryson 
had not only observed lepers at first hand, but also was sufficiently 
acquainted with astrology and the medical theory of his times to 
select the most formidable tjqje of leprosy, thus making Cresseid’s 
fate irrevocable, as well as to present his heroine’s disease in. terms 
of the astrological lore which the Middle Ages generally credited. 

MAbshali. W. Sxeabks 

Indiana Unvoersit^ 


CANOK^S YEOMAX’S PEOLOGUB, 6., Lh. 563-566: HOISE 

OE MAX 

The problem in the lines indicated from CYP above involves 
text and interpretation* To place them m their setting, I quote 
the entire related passage (554-S68) from Manly and Eickert^ fhe 
Text of the Cmterlwry Tdes (Chicago, 1940), iv, 308; 

Wien ended was tlie lyf of manta Cecile 
Br we hadde riden fully fyue mile 555 

At Boglitoun vnder Blee ve gan atake 
A man that elothied was In clothes hlake 
And ruder that he hadde a whit surplys 
His hakeney that was al pomely grya 
So swatte teat it wonder was to see 550 

It semed he hadde pnked mylea three 
The hors eek teat his yemen rood vp on 


»»Cf 11 316,318 

»»Cf W Mly, Ohrwtmn Astrdagif (Iiondoit, 164T), p* 5§* 

*^A typical exposition of teis fact occurs m Bartholomaeus Angliens* 
B$ FropneiatUm Berum (tr Trensa), Bk TO, chap* Ixv, where the author 
states teat tee type ol leprosy known as elephantiasis ** comete of pure 
nmlancolia/^ and is ** worse to heale than other.” Cl further W* €, C^ry, 
€hmmr a^ iha Mediemal (Kew York, 19M), pp. 41 

Bee Curry, op, ell, p* 14. 
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So s^atte that vanethe mTghtc he goa 

Aboute the peitrel stood the foom ful hje 

He of foom al flekked as a p>e 565 

A male tA\evfolde on his croper lay 

It semed that he caned kte array 

AH light for somer rood this worthy man 

Skeat (Osford^ 1900), Eobmson (Boston, 1933), and Manly, Cm- 
terburif Tales (New York, 1928) m 1 563 read d instead of the 
he of the critical text jnst quoted Skeat comments The horse 
IS denoted by it (1 563), the word hors being neuter m the Oldest 
English. Most MSS read he for it m 1 563, but there is nothing 
gamed by it^^ (op v. 41?). LI 564-65 are not in the Elles- 
mere MS. Consequently, Manly, who followed this MS in his 
textbook edition referred to above, omits them. 

With this explanation, I turn to interpret IL 563-56? in the 
critical text. They are imbedded in the midst of one of the finest 
passages by Chaucer, a description of healthy animal sweat on 
horses and men under exertion on a hot spring morning. Chancer^s 
delight in the whole passage finds expression in the climax, when 
he tells how ihe perspiration ran down the forehead of the canon 
despite the burdock-leaf put under his hood to keep him cool — 

But it was joye for to seen hym swete I 

The problem of interpretation arises from the pronouns 
employed as Manly and Eickert m the critical text decide Chaucer 
intended them. In this description we have two men and two 
homes. The canon, dressed in a black overgarment, was nding a 
dappled gray horse that sweated so that it wonder was to see/^ 
The yeoman is identified only as the rider of a horse that was nearly 
exhausted from sweating; *^^80 swatte that minethe myghte he 
gonJ*^ Then we come to the lines omitted from Ellesmere, Eitz- 
william, and Add. 35286 MSS. but included in the crifeieal text, in 
Skeat, and Bobinson (564-565). Skeat gives the following inter- 
pretation, accepted by Eobinson: The word Me (hke Us m L 566) 
refers to the Canon, whose clothing was Mmh, Ab the critical text 
stands, and even as the lines read in Skeat and Eobinson, 11 . 562-566 
form a unitdescnibiBg theyeoman^s horse. Erom galloping for three 
miles he ^ was in a lathery sweat winch diowed like foam above 
the strap (pqitrel) across hi$ chest--4o hold the saddle firmly in 
place. Evidence tiiat ""'He , (i 565) in the critical text refers 
logically to the horse not the teon as looking like a 
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from flecks of foam eomes from the unbroken connection in 1. 566, 
tirhich describes the double Traveling bag lying on his (the horse’s) 
crupper. XED cites this passage under crupper as refernug to 
“ the hind-quariers or rump of a horse.” Crupper is cited earliest 
m NED as referring to the buttocks of a man in 1594. (Xashe’s 
U nfortumte Traveller ) . “A closp bellied doublet comming down 
. . as fane as the crupper.” Furthermore, granting that this 
might refer to a man, how could either the canon or his yeoman be 
sitting in a saddle and hate a bag lying on his crupper? This unit 
of desenption ending with lay ” should close with a period. We 
then return to the canon, whose bag on his servant’s horse seemed 
to contain httle, as would be fitting for traiel m hot weather. 

In all of this I am not concerned merely with labormg a point. 
I am interested first in what seems to me the correct mterpretation 
of an unbroken unit within a vivid sensuous desenption, almost 
unrivaled for sweaty verisimilitude. Then I raise through it the 
question of Chaueer^s finished art here. Conceiflhig the text of the 
CY Prologue and Tale, the editors wnte • “ The source of all MSS. 
seems to have been Chaucer’s rough dx^ or a hasty fair copy of 
it (Text IV, 307), Maybe Chaucer did finally mtend to describe 
the foamy sweat from the chest of the dappled gray horse as fleck- 
ing the black overgarment of the canon so that he looked like a 
magpie. But that is not what logical interpretation of the hnes in 
the arilical text indicates. 

GbOHOE B. CoVFHASf 

the University of North Cturohna 


AXOTHBE ANALOGUE FOE THE VIOLATION OF THE 
MAIDEN IN THE "WIFE OF BATH’S TALE” 

In one of a seri® of able artides, convincing in their totality, 
in whidi Dr. Laura Hibbard Loomis attempts to prove ChaucePe 
familianty with the Auchinleck MS Chaucer and the Bretoi 
Lays of the Anehinleck MS.,” SP acsxviii (1941), 14-33] db 
uses as a minor link in her dbain of evMcnee the meetMg of Sir 
DegarS (Anehinleck MS) with a princess alone m ^ woods as a 
possible sonree for the siDaflar scene in the Tuning of the “Wife 
of Ba&’s Tde ” Even if this inmdent finm Sit Degari i^^eazs 

4 
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to be only m analogue^ it has some significant points of similarity, 
as Mrs iKiomis cogently observes Because of my interest m ^^The 
Wife of Bathes Tale^^ as a whole in another connection, I have 
noted several other analogues, some generously called to my atten- 
tion by Professors Craig and Loomis A goodly number are 
accessible m G. H. Maynadier^s The Wife of Bathes Tale. Its 
Sources and Analogues (1901) or through references m Stith 
Thompson's Motif -Index of Folh Literature (1932 ff,) The pur- 
pose of this note IS only to call attention to a new analogue which 
has certain striking similarities, and also possible implications for 
students of Celtic literature, who are m a better position than I to 
determme ihis pomt. 

For this analogue I am indebted to Dr. Irene P McKeehan 
through an illummatmg article, The Book of the Nativity of St 
Cuthbert’^ [PMLA, XLVin (1933), 981-999]; intended to illustrate 
^‘the dose relations existmg at times between two great types of 
medieval fiction, the romance and the samPs legend." The analogne 
concerns the enforced conception of St. Cuthbert, Prefatory to 
giving this I summanze from Dr. McKeehan certain facts for the 
background. She cites two documents. One is the Libellus de 
Nativitate Smeh Cuthberti de S%stori%s Hyhernensium \Miacel- 
lanea Biographica, Surtees Soc. Pul , rm (1838), 63 ff.], ^^belong- 
ing to the Dean and Chapter of York," and of the early fourteenth 
century Another manuscript of this same document is in the 
British Museum, Titus A II (see M%sc. Biog.^ op. cvt.. Preface, 
ij, xi). The other is the Morthem Metricad Life of St CuiKbert^ 
whose ^^acknowledged source of the first part" is the LiheUua 
ISurfees Soc. Pub. 87 (1891)]. This MS, of the middle of the 
fifteenth century, is in its first part a ^treasonably close trans- 
lation" of the labellus. The date of the MSS in neither case has 
any bearing on the age of the story." The possible implications 
for Oelticists are epitomized m a passage on p. 983 : is . . • 

interesting to note that at a time dosely approximating to the 
flourishing period of Chretien de Troyes in Prance and of ^ Thomas/ 
the author of Tristan, in England, an English monk, presumably 
of Durham, had access to two sources of Irish story: (1) written 
documents, and (2) oral traditions." 

Here is the essence of the situation, with the immediate back- 
ground for our pui^oses. Si Outhberf s maternal grandfather, 
fcmg of Leinster, with aU of his famdy except a daughter, was 
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slam bj the king of Connacht* The king took her to his home^ 
where his wife made a ^*slntte” of her and put her to *^Tile 
services.” As she grew to beantiM womanhood the king fell m 
love with her. She repelled his advances. One spring day, accord- 
mg to the cnstom, she and her companions went to the woods to 
gather flowers for the queen’s room. The king, returning jErom 
hawking a ryuer side,” came upon her lost and alone and 
ravished her. The child bom of this union became Si Cutbberi 

I follow BOW With the exact account as given bj the author of 
the Ltbellm (op. c%t, 67) : 

Igitur apud Hybernenses tunc lex eonsuetudinis extitit, quod, certis aestivig 
temponbus, grex puellarum semens siharum saltus adire gregatim debuitj 
ibique Irondiuzu fiores excerperet et competentibus onerata sarcmulis 
Eeginae thalamia coronandis mferret opusque tale servitutis omnis p»el- 
larum familia Begmae persolvere debuit. Sin autem fiorum copia rcpenri 
tunc texnpons non qui^isset, debilis familia juncti vindantis, vel berbae 
virentis, sen eciam floscuh cujusvis bene olentis, onera ve! lascieuloe 
congr^ret. Cum, igitur, quodam tempore, consueta Beginae festiva 
sollempnitas aecidisset, bane cum sodalibus ad praesenpti opens exercitia 
direxit Quae, aliis festinantius cum sarcmulis r^edientibus, sola dere- 
linqmtur, eo quod manum in faleem mittere minus docta probaretur. 
Quae, tames, ex laborosio usu eonsuetudinis non didielt, compositam 
quandoque bumens saremulam exposuit, sicque per vmnim invia comite 
destituta oberravit Contigitque, ut juxta npas sola soli B^i oceurreret, 
cum aves aquatiles avium natural! violentia sagacium arceret. Sed bumihter 
alloeutam nee blanditis fleetere nee munerum promisslonibus potuit mentem 
captivare. Unde consulta tandem conscientia lorcion dextera eormpuit 
(qu* cornpuit) virginem, et secreeionbus silvis eductam, vinbus utenat 
oppresit. Ista sane oppresio eoaceptioms Cutbberti eelebracio fuerat. 

For the convenience of the reader I quote the closing situation 
from the metrical version of the fiftoenth century (Nori&em 
Meineal Lif^, op* cii, 6) : 

It feir hat by a ryuer side, 
he kyng on bawkyng went hat tyde, 
be air ane h® mayden mett, 
be spake til bir Ini to gett. 
pare mygbt na faire speebe avayle, 

Ebe waide nojt sent bir to assayle. 

At ho last ho l^^fug bir braaste, 

In to iblk wode be baaste, * 

And par agaynee pe virgyae will*, 

Bauyst bir and bis lust luMlI. 

* 

Last for comparative purposes fa tiie passage from the ^Tale”: 
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And so bifel that this kmg Arthour 
Hadde in his hous a lusty baeheler, 

That on a day cam ndynge iro ryver, 

And happed that, allone as she was born, 

He saugh a mayde walkynge hym biforn. 

Of which mayde anon, maugree hir heed. 

By verray force, he rafte hire maydenhed, 

For which oppressioun was swich clamour 

(D 882-89) 

In some respects the situation and the phrasing of the analogue 
above are closer to those in this passage than in any other with 
which I am familiar I add the last line for a particular reason* 
In the Latin passage above, m the last sentence the word for the 
violation is oppresw Chaucer^s employment of this exact word for 
this exact meaning is found only here and m LGW 1868, in con- 
nection with the rape of Lucreece (see NED, Oppresmrtf 4. 
Forcible violation of a woman, rape.) 

Gbobge R. Coffhak 

The Vnvoer&itff of ^orth Carohnor 


VAEIAUT HEADINGS m THEBE OE SHELLEY’S POEMS 

In the TZ8. for August 29, 1939, 1 recorded my discovery of 
three poems by Shelley, “To Stella,” “Methought I Was a Bil- 
low,” and “ On Keats,” in The Album Wreath of Mtistc and Lvtera^ 
ture,” Vdl. n, for 1834. This is an earlier publication date for 
the poems than has hitherto been given : 1839 (Mrs. Shelley’s first 
edition of her husband’s Poetical WorTes) for “To Stella” and 
“ On Keats,” and IS'yo (Eossetti’s edition of Shelley’s poems) for 
the fragment, “ Methought I Was a Billow.” ^ In all three poems 
there are interesting vanants from the accepted texts. 

A transcnpt of these three poems in Mary SheUey’s hand con- 
sisting of a single page headed “ MS Eragments ” was in the pos- 
session of Elkm Mathews and was sold by Hodgson in 1922 to 
W, T. Spaieer, dealer m tare books.® It iras siaE in Mr. Spencer’s 
possession in 1936, but Ms successors have no record of its subse- 
quent fortunes. 

* Bee tbe Julian Ikiition of Shelley’s Worfc^, iv, 413, 424* 

» See Booh Prices Currmt for 1922, p 784. 
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The apparent inaccessibility of tins transcnpt is nnfortnnatej, 
for a comparison of these texts of the three poems with those in 
The Album Wreath would be interesting. Smce John Francis, 
editor of The Album Wreath, chose just these three poems for 
pubbcation, it is probable that he had access either to this tran* 
script or to one similar to it.^ It is therefore also probable that the 
readings in the Album Wreath tests which differ from those of the 
later editions would be found in this copy by Mary Shelley and 
might have a basis in some undiscovered manuscript of Shelle/s* 
All the readings are possible and a few of them seem to me poetic- 
ally superior to the familiar tersions. 

The lines On Keats read as follows: 

On Keats 
By P B Shelley 
Original 

Keats desired that on his tomb should be insenbed, — Here 
lieth one whose name was writ on water ” 

Here heth one whose name was writ on wateri 
But ere the breath that could erase it, blew 
Death, the immortalisiiig winter dew 
Athwart the stream, and Time’s mouthless torrent grew 
A scroll of chrystal, blazoning the name 
Of — Adonaxs! 

There are here a number of differences from the later printed ver- 
sions in arrangement, punctuation, and capitalization~differences 
which are not significant. The line, Death, in remorse for that 
fell slaughter/^ is omitted, probably merely by a pnnter^s error. 
The obnouB misplacing of the comma in the second line occurs 
also in the fimt issue of Mrs. Shelley's 1839 edition of the Poetieod 
WorJcs, but it was corrected m tine second. In the succeeding 
line winter" appears, obviously incorrectly, m writer" in the 
first 1839 issue only/ The following line, ^^Athwart the stream, 

*1 have found, however, no proof of imy conuectiom betwe^ WmmiB and 
hikry Shelley or ahy of her circle. Apparently not the John fraacia of 
the Athmaeum, he contributed to various periodicals and puhilihcd two 
small volumes of very minor verse and prose, Smekine/ or |br JMiba 
ami Mambm Sketekee, in iVoso and Verm, the latter in 18M. 

* Writer ” is the reading also in the typed tranacript of a MIer imm 
Mary to Trelawny (May XO, 1823), furnished by Sir John ^elley-Holls 
and quoted by his permission. The MS itself is unfortunatdy inaecsaaible. 
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and Timers mouthless torrent grew/^ shows the awkward and 
which appears in both 1839 editions and in the Shelley-Eolis tran- 
script but IS omitted in later editions Most interesting of the 
Tariants is the word mouthless This is the reading m Mar/s 
letter to Trelawny as printed in Marshall/ but monthless ” occurs 
in the Shelley-EoUs transcript, m the two 1839 editions/ and m 
Eossetti^s edition of 18'JO, Monthless makes little or no sense 
It might easily be, howerer, a misreading of mouthless And 

mouthless suits the metaphor of Timers torrent, if one thinks of 
Time as having neither beginning nor end. The readmg print- 
less,’^ which occurs in modern editions, is probably better poetic- 
ally. According to the Julian Edition of Shelley’s works, it is 
taken from a Boscombe manuscript/ But since monthless ” could 
hardly have been a mistake on the part of Mary Shelley or anyone 
else for pnntless,” whereas it could easily be an error for mouth- 
less,” there seems to be strong evidence that ibere was another 
manuscript readmg of the poem. 

Of the fragment beginning, Methought I was a billow,” The 
Album Wreath printed only the first four lines. The only vana- 
tioii from the later prmted versions is ^^on’^ for *^in” in the 
first line: Methought I was a billow on the crowd.” Since one 
usually speaks of a billow on the ocean, not in the ocean, this 
reading seems to suit the metaphor better than the familiar one. It 
would be very easy to misread one preposition for the other m 
either SheEey’s or Mary^s hand. Sir John SheUey-EoUs and Mr. 
Ingpen, however, evidentiy had no doubt about the reading "m” 
of the Boscombe MS> for they make no correction in Verse and 
Prose^ 

The quatrain ^^To Stella” reads as follows m The Album 
Wreath i 


In the letter as printed in Mrs Julian Marsliairs Mfe a/nd Letters of 
Mmrp Wollsiom&raft Bhellep (London, 1S89, u, tke reading is 

winter/’ 

* See note 4, above. 

«3[40coek, in bis Poems of Bhelle^ (London £1911]) gives "mouthless” 
as the reading of Mrs. SheEey’s edition. It is monthless/ however, in 
all the copies which I have seen. 

^Tol iv, p. 413. it is not mentioned in the privately printed Terse md 
Prose from the Mmmor^ts of BkeU0^ edited hy SheE^-Eolls and Ingpen 
(London, 1934), 
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Hioii wert tiie m&rnmg star amongst tlie Imng, 

Ere tliy new ligM bad fied, 

Kow, having died, thou art as Hesperus, giving 
Kew splendour to the dead. 

In tbe first line, amongst is no improvement over the mmi 
among." But in the second lino the adjective ^^new" instead 
of ^ fair," which appears in all later editions, seems to me poetic-* 
ally more effective. Pair " is the obvious, commonplace epithet 
for Hght, a mere expletive in the line^ *^new" not only avoids 
triteness, it is significant of the morning star and also of the youth 
of Keats, to whom Shelley applied Platons epigram ® The second 
appearance of the adjective in the fourth line does not weaken, it 
intensifies the meaning, creating a kind of poetic tension in the 
slightly different uses of the same word: the new light of the morn- 
ing star, having become the light of the evening star, still gives 
^^new splendour" When Shelley *^*took up the pen and impro- 
vised," as Medwin said,® he may have used fair" to fill out tbe 
hne. But I should like to think that there was a later manuscript 
showing ‘^^new " as the result of further thought and revision. The 
repetition m the original Greek of the verb (aa/wrcv . . • 
tends to support the repetition of the adjective in the paraphrase. 


Voucher €nUeff0 


Elkabeth Netchib 


PEESOFAL SOTJHClS FOE MATJEASSANrS CONTES 

The three travel hooks by Guy de Maupassant, A« soleil (1884), 
La vie ermnte (1890), and especially Bur Veau (1884), coutam 
autobiographical material and rejections which throw considerable 
light on their author’s better known Bhort-narrative works. 

Some of this wntmg bristles with indignation at social evils, thus 
revealing a Maupassant qmie difiereut fium the impersonal natural* 
istic artist that undiscermng critics love to paint* For instanca, 

* He placed it on the title page of Admai*. See also tCfunnaa Kedvm’s 
aoGomit of the writing of the poem in hie life of Shelli^. (ed. Bmcton 
I-onnaB, Oxford, 1013, pp. 340-S0}. 

■ Bid;., p. 349. 

*WaK the question <d Maupaseani^d sidijeetiviBin wi liiis hnqdetseaslHf, 
see Ciax, Boy iUans OomimKt Idee* do the Wcarifai CNif de Jfe mieiH w iif, 
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Sur Veau contains an impassioned outcry against the institution of 
war, as a prime example of human stupidity, answering in a senes 
of burning paragraphs Von iloltke^s assertion that blood-letting 
prevents mankind from descending to the most hideous material- 
ism.^ Men are too much thoughtless, evil children to have weapons 
of war entrusted to them, Maupassant concludes. To establish 
this pomt, his own experiences during the Pranco-Prussian War are 
quoted : 

ISTous leavens vue, !a guerre Nous avous vu les hommes redevenus des 
brutes, affoMs, tuer par plaisir, par terreur, par bravade, par ostentation. 
Alors que le droit n’existe plus, que la loi est morte, qne toute notion du 
juste disparait, nous avons vu fusilier des innocents trouv^s sur une route 
et devenus suspects paree qu’ils avaient peur. Nous avons vu tuer des 
cbiens encha!n4s k la porte de leurs mattres pour essayer des revolvers 
neixfs, nous avons vu mitrailler par plaisir des vacbes coueb<4es dans un 
champ, sans aueune raison, pour tirer des coups de fusil, histoire de nre,® 

These details from personal life doubtless constitute the basis 
for one of the introductory paragraphs in the author^s bitterly 
sarcastie short story about the French home-front in war time, TJn 
coup d'eiaL There he wTites : 

X«e seul fait de tenir des armes, de manier des fusils k systtoe affolait ces 
gens qui n’avaient jusquhci niame que des balances, et les rendait, sans 
aucun© raison, redoutabies au premier venu On exdoutait des innocents 
pour prouver qu^on savait tuer, on fusillait, en rddani par les campagnes 
vierges encore de Prussiens, les chiens errants, les vaches ruminant en 
paix, les chevaux malades p^turant dans les herbages. 

This sensitiveness to the misfortunes of others doubtless arose 
from the writer^s own delicate nerves. They made him suffer at 
tim^ acutely, even pathologically — ^and not always m social sym- 
pathy. One type of this distress is thus described in Sur Veaui 

B^aiHeurs, j’ai . ITiorreur des foules. J© ne puis entrer dans un th^tre 
ni assister k une f^t© publique J’y 4prouve aussitdt un malaise bissarre, 
insoutenable, un ^nervement affreux, comme si j© luttais de toute ma 
force . , . centre Vkme de la foule qui essay© de pen^trer en moL^ 


University of Oedorado Studies, volv X9, 2, April 1033, particularly chap- 

ter IV, pp, 145 150. 

*Swr Veau, Faris, Marpon Bamtaarion, s.d., pp, 70-80. 

«Jb»d,pp 77,78* 

*Zd«r,p. 150. , 
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On the same point La vie errante, discussing the author’s general 
acute sensibilities, asks; 

Ne pas pouToir entrer dans one salle de th^tre, parce que le contact des 
foules agite inexphcablement I’organisnte entier, ne pas pouvoir pdndtrer 
dans une salle de bal parce que la gaietd banale et le mouTement tour- 
noyant des lals^ irrite comme une insulte — est-ce un bunheor ou un 
malbeur! * 

These quotations show that Maupassant used himself in part as 
the chief character in the dctional drama of madness called Qui 
sait^ There, the insane person telling the story describes the 
uneasiness which the continued presence of other human beings 
causes him : 

J'ai vdcu seul, sans cesse, par suite d'une sorte de gtne qu’insinue en moi 
la presence des autres lorsque je lea sens depuis longtemps pria de 
moi, mSme des plus famibers, ils me lassent, me fatiguent, m’dnerveat, et 
j'epronve une envie bareelante de lea voir partir ou de m’en aller, d'etre 
aeul Cette envie est plus qu’un besom, e’est une necessitd irrdsistible. 

Five paragraphs contmue the details of this peculiar afSiction. 

More sigmficani than these separate subjects, in diowing the 
relationship of the travel works to the short stories, is the 
undoubted connection which exists between U Bonheurf a tale 
appearmg in the collection called Contes dm, jour et de Us nidi, 
put out by Plammarion in 1885, and the description given by Mau- 
passant in Sur Veau, published the precedii^ year, of a visit he 
made to a man and wife who lived near Saint Trop^ in the 
departement of Var. 

In the latter account the author tells how a friend of his kid 
happened upon an old couple in the mountains of southeastern 
France, north of the sea pcnrt already mentioned The man, totally 
deaf, was eighiy years of age, the woman seventj'. They had lived 
m tks rustic retreat like peasants during the many yeare following 
their elopement and the husband’s desertion from the array, m one 
of wh<ee regiraenia he bad formerly been an under officer on the 
woman’s father’s staS. The Mend bnngs Maupassant in contact 
with tins odd pair who have apparently sacrificed everything for 
love of each otiier. The author records his reSectioss concerning 
the woman; 


‘ Paris, OUendoiff, 1^0, pp. 14, 15. 
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J’avais contemple, triste, aurpris, 4nierveill4 et d4go11t4, cette fiUe qm av&it 
sum cet Jiomme, ce rustre, sedmte par son umfonne de hussard caval- 
cadeur, et qui plus tard, sous ses liaxllons de paysan, avait continud de le 
voir avec le dolman bleu sur le dos, le sabre au danc, et chauss4 de la botte 
4peronn4e qui sonne 

Cependant elle 4tait devenue elle-m^me une paysanne Au fond de ce 
desert, elle s’dtait faite a cette vie sans cbannes, sans luxe, sans delicatesse 
d’aucune sorte, elle s’etait plide a ces habitudes simples . Elle n’avait 
jamais pens4 k rien, qvL^k lui* Elle n’avait regrett4 ni les parures, ni lea 
dtoffes, ni les eI4ganees, ni la mollesse des sieges, ni la ti4deur parfumde 
des chambres envelopp4es de tentures, ni la douceur des duvets ou plongent 
les corps pour le repos, . Elle avait abandonn4 la vie, toute jeune, et le 
monde, et ceux qui Tavaient 41ev4e, aimee Elle etait venue, seule avee 
Im, en ce sau\age ravin ♦ 

In le Bonheur, the scene is shifted to Corsica, but the essential 
gronndwork of fact remains nnchanged The couple have run 
away from a town where the wife^s father was commanding a regi- 
ment m which the husband served as a sous-ofBeier de hussards/^ 
The detail as to the old gentleman^s deafness persists Both parties 
are descnbed as oldsters, though the man^s age is now given as 
eighty-two. Maupassant^s remarks about the woman lover resem- 
ble very closely those made on the same subject m Sur Veau : 

Elle 4tait devenue eUe-mlme une paysanne. Elle s^4tait faite k sa vie 
sans charmes, sans delicatesse d’aucune sorte, elle s^dtait ph4e k ses habi- 
tudes simples. . . . Elle n'avait jamais pens4 k rien, qu'^ lui» Elle n^avait 
regrett4 ni les parures, ni les 4to£fes, ni les 414gances, m la mollesse des 
Slices, ni la tiedeur parfum4e des chambres envolopp4es de tentures, ni la 
douceur des duvets oh plongeut les corps pour le repos Elle avait 
abandonn4 la vie jeune, et le monde, et ceux qui Favaient 41ev4e, aiin4e 
Bile 4tait venue, seule avec lui, en ce sauvage ravin. 

Only — ^the travel work contains a sad sequel^, entirely omitted 
from le Bonheur. On a second visit to the aged folks Maupassant 
hears tibat the old lady, on learning, at this advanced age, that her 
husband has not made a complete sacrifice of himself but has had a 
mistress in the nearby village for thirty years, has committed sui- 
cide by Jumping from hmr attic window. The husband, because of 
his deafness, never leams the true cause of her death.’^ 

The difference between the actual facts of the case as recorded 
in Sur fern and the fietionised version of them in le Bonkeur 
emphasize Maupasi^t^s arttstey. The diort story remains cl<^ly- 
knit, and the picture of an ideal attachment, a sort of hymn to 

« Pp, 211, 212. 2^225. 
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lore at its highest peak of devotion The aeeonnt of the real affair 
contains details unfavorable to the tvro lovers, the woman’s lack of 
inteUigence, the husband’s unfaithfulness In other words, we are 
there presented with the authentic bitter-sweet of real life, which 
because of its diffenng elements fails to produce the strongly uni- 
fied impression, the heavy emotional pull, required by art. Sealiz- 
ing this, Maupassant created a work of high aesthetic value in le 
Bonheur by resolving all the conflicts of its onginal factual back- 
ground into a practically perfect unity. 

a. M. Fess 

The Vntveretty of Utesoun 


A GRANT TO ‘HUDIBBAS’ SUTLER 

Apparently no notice has been taken of the fact that on May Id, 
1680, Henry Guy, Esq was commanded by Charles 11 to pay ISO 
" To Samuel Butler, as of free guift and royal bounty.” The giant 
was made from the secret service money and is to he found recorded 
in the Camden Society publication, Mami/s Received and Paid for 
Secret Services of Charles 11. and James 11.: From SOtk March, 
1879, to 35fh December, 1888, edited by John Yonge Akennan 
Cunously enough, as the editor pomts out, secret services mclude 
chiefly work connected with keeping up the royal estates as well as 
any sort of services to the crown rather than what one would expeet- 
Many of the payments mdeed are merely gifts. In any case, coming 
as it did about four months before the satinsf a death on September 
25, 1680, the grant to Butler makes one even more skeptical of the 
legends concerning his death in abject poveriy. 

Nobica E. Bbht£.zt 


Ssreeme Umvemtp 
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OMISSIONS AND ADDITIONS TO FIFTY YEAES OF 
MOLIERE STUDIES 

The following list of books and articles on Moli^re brings np to 
date this bibliography.^ In addition to the matenal published in 
the two years since the terminal date of the volume, the list includes 
certain earlier items not noted there. The authors wish to thank 
reviewers of their book for bringing to their attention such omis- 
sions, and hope to be able to incorporate all new matenal in a later 
edition of the book. The new items have been classified according 
to contents and have been given a number indicatmg their proper 
position m the bibliography. Articles included in the original 
volume which have since re-appeared in some later publication are 
given the ongmal entry number. 

It IS significant that even during these war years interest in 
Mohere has not lessened. Two new biographies have appeared, 
and several scholarly articles have furthered the study and appre- 
ciation of Mobfere^s work. When communications with Prance are 
once more established, it is probable that many more articles on 
MoMre wHl have to be added to complete the bibliography. 

2a. Bbissoit, PiEKBis. Moliere, sa vie dans ses ouvrages Fans Galh- 
znard, 1942.* [Printed m Canada for Lea iSditions Van^t^s, 
1943], 316 p 

6a. CKAKPEJTOEa, John Moli^re. Pans- Tallandier, 1942* 

139a. ItANCASTEB, BDenet Cabbinoton. “An actress: La Bu Parc’^ In 
hi 0 Adventures of a literary historian a collection of his writ- 
ings. . . . Baltimore. Johns Hopkins, 1942, 79-96. 

34Qa. LANOAsrsE, Hbnby Caebington “ Boileau'a propaganda for 
Moh^e and his Troupe.” In M.L Q., iv (1943), 167-160. 

341. [I^AHOAStBB, Bsmx Cabeesgton 3 Also m h%s Adventures of a 
literary historian; a collection of his writings. . . , Baltimore. 
Johns Hopkins, 1942, 317-320. 

623a. Chenes, a. commedia dell* arte e Molito.” In h%$ Poesia 
epiea e poesia romanzesca. Catania. S Bargagallo, 1921, 
36-41.* 

634a. GiObeet^ V. “Pascal e Moli^sre” In h^s Scritti letterarii 
Tonno: Lihrena ScioMo g% Taceanno, 1877, 278^286-* 


Tmrs of Btu^s: a by Pato 

SAmroNGE and Bobuet W, €mmt^ Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 1942, 
313 pp. 
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546a Leti, teatro in Franeia dalle origmi alF epoea di 

Lmgi XIV Mohere e la commedia del aeiccBto*^ !n hts I^et- 
teratura drammatiea Hilano Hoepli, l%0,r 89-108 * 

671a Wads^oeth, Chaei.otte Loose La dette de Cohere k Mon- 
taigne, ses id4es et ses oeuvres (M A Thesis, Mount Holyol*.© 

College ) South Hadley, !Mass Unpublished, 1943, 144 p 
616a, Chesses, JeasChables ‘^Les intentions de Moliere”/» M L Q, 
mil} (1943), 2747. 

619a. Basboeo, Toxio **MoIiere” In hia Stona del pensiero nei 
tempi moderni Milano* Schieppatta, 1864, sx 6T76* 

698. £Koheeb, TrEBBE 3 cf Floba, Fe^scesco In La Critica , rmsta 
di letteratura, stona e filosoda, diretta da B Croce (Home), 
xsiv (1920), 179 181 

702a. Lascastee, Cabeisgton ‘^Mohere; Holi^re’s rivals; 

Moh^re^s successors ” In kta A history of French dramatic litera- 
ture in the seventeenth century. Fart V. Recapitulation, 1610- 
1700 Baltimore Johns Hopkins, 1942, 102-117, 118-129, 130442. 
703 ILakcasteb, Hejtbt Cabsikgtoh} Aim %n hts Adventures of a 
bterary historian, a collection of his Tmtings. , . . Balti- 
more Johns Hopkins, 1942, 307-316. 

757a PADOVAsr, Abolfo "Mohfere” In h%9 II lihro del buon umore 
Milano. Bottega del Po^ia, 1926, 139-143 * 

811a Titbnixl, Mabtin. "Molilre” In Honaon; a review of literature 
and art (London), tih (1943), 162-187* 

844a, Forkby, hm Obvhxe. The role of money in French comedy dur- 
ing the reign of Louis XIV. (Ph I) Thesis, Johns Hopkins Um- 
versity.) Baltimore. Unpublished, 1942, 232 p, 

844b FBA^crscH, C. **Moli4re et la socidtd/^ In hts Fantaisies lit- 
tdraires Perugia*' ¥ Barl^lh, 1902, 37-4L* 

89Sa Cbitchet, "Rmsit “hen mldecins au temps de Moli^re; las xnMe- 
cina dans les oeuvres de Moli4re*' In hU M4declne et litt^ra- 
ture. Romance language senes, no. 2 Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, University, La., 1939, 141-172, 173-190* 

1014a ScHEKEE, jACTQtms ** SuT le sens des titres de que^ues coinMies 
de Moli^re/* InM L K, eto (1942), 407420. 

1046a. KiriGHTS, hionm* Chabees. Hotes on comedy in Determina* 
tion, critical essays by various authors; mtroduction by F. R. 
Leavis. London: Chatto, 1934, 109-131 
1047 (KtcmuEB, Waetheb.] 8m also Cboce, Bmmrsm, In La Critica; 
rivlsta di letteratura, storia e Eiosolta; diretta da B. Croce 
(Rome), xxmt (1930), 293-294; also ta hts Ckmveriaidcml 
eritiche, 3a serle. Ban: Lateraa, 1932, 376-377. 

1120a BAtTMOAmmr, Bxha Boai. The battle of the seres In tbit mmAf 
of Congreve and MoHIre, (M.A Thesis, Mount Col- 

lie.) South Hadley, htass.: Unpublished, 1942, 199 p. 

Il31a. FEAHOm^, C. **lfoli&re et Shakespeare.” In hie Fant^idslea^ HI- 
t4rair^ Perugia: Y Barbelli, 1909, 27-83.* 
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1143a Keeby, William Moseley "Some tiionghts concerning Molfee 
and the Restoration drama ” Ju M Lang , xxm (1942), 128*131 

1259 [Rabizzani, Giovanni ] JLlso in. hts Bozzetti di letteratura itahana 
e straniera Lanciano R Carabba, 1914, 337-348 
Cf no 1264 

1261a SCHILEO, N " Moliere e Goldom In hts Pagme raccolte Treviso 
L Zoppelh, 1915, 77-82 * 

1265 [Vico, Albeeto bb^3 

Cf Bboonougo, <x "Kuovi studi goldomani” In Fanfulla^ 
della domenica (Rome), sxsv (37) (1913), [13 

[Contrasts Vico’s opinion with Attillio Momighana’s in his 
" I limite dell’ arte goldoniana ” In Sentti varii in onore 
di Rodolfo Eenier Torino Fratelli Bocca, 1912, 79 92 3 

1331a Waldo, Lewis P The French drama in America in the eighteenth 
century and its influence on the American drama of that period, 
1701-1800 Baltimore Johns Hopkins Press, 1942, xvii, 269 p 

1660 [Lancasteb, Heney CAssmQTON] Also in hts Adventures of a 
literary historian; a collection of his writings . Baltimore, 
Johns Hopldns, 1942, 305-307 

1721a Budwin, Manimilien "MoMre” In hia Les dcrivains dia- 
boliques de France. Pans Figui'^re, 1937, 39 

1768a Jaloux, Edmond "Bote sur Tartuffe^* In his L’4sprit des 
livres Pans Plon, 1923, i 1-9 

1859. ILakoasteb, HejVby Caebington 3 Also in his Adventures of a 
literary historian, a collection of his writings. • * Baltimore 
Johns Hopkins, 1942, 226-232 

2023a Tuenell, Mabyin “ Le Mismthrope ( 1 ) ” In Scrutiny; a quar- 
terly review (Cambridge), xi (1942/3), 242-258 
[To be concluded} 

2042, [Maubiac, FEANgois 3 Also m his Journal II Paris Grasset, 
1937, 146-154, and in his Journal III, Paris. Grasset, 1940, 
91-99. 

2206a, Gianani, B ** l/Aululana di Plauto et VAvaro del Moli4re" 
Jn his Saggi cntici Catanzaro Stabilimento tipograflco calabro, 
1922, 31-48.* 

2255. {BACC3SPELLI, B 1 Also in his Confession! e battaglie. Lanciano 
Carabba, 1932, 19-117 * 

23TIa, Reei, FEESHNANDOi "La festa di Geapino” In his Saggi di let* 
teratura, italiana, francese e inglese Napoli Leffr^o, 1936, 
221-228 * 

2371b, jPsAGA, Maeoo "Le ftapolsrie di Bcapmo^* In hw Cronache 
teatrali, 1926 Mano: Treves, 1927, 195-197 

2440a GoBEJm, Pieeo " Extra vagantia* VAmmalato rnmagmimo** In 
his La frusta teatrale. Milano* Editonale Corbaccio, 1923, 
137-139. 

2565 [PEOKoacH, ItoDwrcsK 3 Also m Horton; a review of literature 
and art (Ikmdon), % (1940), 
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3216a [Lord LoBgford^s adaptation of Tartuffe at t&e Gate Theatre, 
Bnbim,] N Y H T, Xoy 22, 1942, vi 1 2 (Eiebard Watt) 

Pall Saiis^toxgb 
S, W, Chkist 

Mount Solyoke College 


UKE EEMmSCEXCE LATIXE DE JEAX-LODIS 
6UEZ DE BALZAC 

Dne lettre de Bakac i son aim M. de la Motfe-Aigron, dat4e do 
septembre 1(522/ decrit une campagne oil Fauteur se delasse. C^est 
un morceau de prfeiositd, plem de lienx-comintHis, de metaphores 
et de pomtes. Lea editenrs y out deji reconnu des pensfes em- 
primtees a Justm, k Oride, 4 Mamhus® A ces imitations, d en 
faut ajonter nne autre. Ayant dtoit, en imitant Jmtm, FiimoK 
cence des pajsans qtie la societe n^a pas corrompus^ Balzac ajoate: 

De sorte qu^en ce Eoyamae de demie liene on ne sqait qne c^est 
de tromper qne les oyseanx et les bestes, et le style dn Palais est 
ime langtie anssi inconnnb qne eelle de FAmferiqne, etc.” La pre- 
miere moiti4 de cette phrase, ponr banale qn^elle soit, est empmnt^e, 
elle anssi Balzac y imite nne johe epigramme attribute k Petrone/ 
et od le po4ie dtent jnsiement, comme Balzac, sa campagne, mais 
avec nne simplicite, im defant d^affectation, bien eloignes de la prose 
de notre prteienx: 

praeterea sive ahtlbns contezere fraudem 
sen magis inbelles libuit circnmdare cenros 
ant tereti lino paiddnm snbdneere piaccm, 
boa tantnm norere doles nxea sordida mra 

On reconnait, onire le thtene oft les senls animanx sont Yictimea 
de la ruse des hninams, le iMme dn "Boyaume de demie 
med sordida rum. 

Smm Sbyiio 

Mm Tork City 


pteim^s Mires ife ihm de Bedme, M, Bitm et Faria# 

1933, X, 133. 

*Voir la note de Lanaon k eette lettre dans son Cho%» de Mires du i7» 

*Boe$m lutm% mlmoreSt rr* 31. 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON « MAKING AETHERS’ 

Mrs. Thrale^s lively description of Johnson’s first meeting with 
Arthur Murphy throws some light on the lexicographer’s study of 
chemistry Murphy, calling at the lodgings to apologize for an 
accidental plagiarism from one of Johnson’s works, found him 
all covered with soot like a chimney-sweeper, m a little room, 
with an mtolerable heat and strange smell, . * . making aether,^^ ^ 
Although known in the sixteenth century, ether was not usually 
made by amateurs until Johnson’s day, when instructions for its 
preparation began to appear m non-technical papers In 1756 the 
Literary ilagazine published an article on di-ethyl oxide or sul- 
phuric ether (CJ 1 H 5 OC 2 H 6 ), with simple instructions on how to 
prepare it using alcohol and sulphuric acid.^ Murphy probably sur- 
prised Johnson making either nitrous or sulphuric ether. Both 
require long steady heating of the retort, which accounts for the 
soot and the intolerable heat”, and, since both have a high vapor 
pressure, the smell would he strong and pungent. Both gases are, 
of course, not only toxic, but highly explosive, and if Johnson 
often made such things in a small closed chamber, one is moved to 
wonder how he contrived to die a natural death. 

JoHiir J. Bbown 

Cornell Universtiff 


«d. 0. B. Hall ((Word, IW), ^ 306. 
note* ** It was mt aelAsr that was Is mistaken. 

^Lvteraru Magazme (Londou, 1756), p. 77. 
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A Eistory of English Literature. WnLtaai YxvGKis Moody, 
Eobebt Mobss Lovett. New and Enlarged Edition. By 
Feed B. MuiEiT. New York. Charles Scnbner’s Sons, 1943. 
Pp. XU 4- 554. $2.00. 

Carolcaie of the English Novel. By Edwied Wageitksecht. 
New York Heniy Holt and Company, 1943. Pp. xxu + 646. 
$2.90. 

Professor Miilett has become known pnncipally as a redoer and 
renewer of nsefnl works of reference. The latest editions of 
Contemporary British Literature (1935) and Contemporary Ameri~ 
can Authors (1940) include, moreover, besides their bibliographic 
and biographical sketches, long “cntical surveys” mainly or 
entirely from his hand. He came, therefore, to the task of revising 
and extendmg the Moody and Lovett History well prepared by 
all-round experience, and it can be said at once that work has 
been conscientious and skilful, and that he has succeeded in giving 
the History a new lease on life. The book, too, still boasts some- 
thing of the distinctive quality which set it apart from, and above, 
competitors when it first appeared in 1902. It was then recognized 
as havmg, not only a core of fact adequate for a first connected 
view of its subject, but a firm and consistent cntical outlook, and, 
above all, a winning and gracious style, direct and vigorous, yet 
capable of cxanmunicating dehcate perceptions. The original 
History, indeed, breathed discriminating, lively, and mtimate 
appreciation, and made the study of literature at once delightful 
and thought-provokmg. Such a book could not hare been written 
by anyone as a pot-boiler, or by anyone to whom the stream of 
literature was just a huntmg ground for inflaen<»s, developments, 
and other puzzles. It is no secret — ^it was long ago generously 
acknowledged by Mr. Lovett— that the Histonfa distincticai and 
vitality wei® imparted to it dhiefly by Moody, to whom hterature 
was Me, and to whom humanized Me was ait. 

But then the Histmy became a valuable piaie of property — 
valuable yet perishable— with the consequence that by 1918 it had 
to be refurbished. And since then it has been patched and mended 
and iankered np every few years, always rmbl the present, sixth 
edition under the supervision of Mr. lovett, who, however, had a 
great deal of help from a number cl scholars and assistants. Mr. 
Mfflett dso has had much help from st^olars and assistants, and 
has not only brought the History agam up to date, but has extended 
his revision, as he says, “to indude such modxficatiaaQs of inteipre- 
5 
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tatiOB and evalnation as would himg the book mto line with the 
scholarship and criticism of the twentieth century 

The net result is not an unclouded gam* The old History is now 
something of a cross between a sketch and a mosaic, and is on the 
way to becoming a useful handbook, safe, competent, measurably 
accurate, informational, impersonal, and with a slant towards the 
dull side. Its critical bias has been obscured, though not yet 
obliterated, givmg some ground for the suspicion that a ghostly 
Moody has taken to walfang on eggs. Nevertheless, the authentic 
Moody does survive, so happily and on so many pages that m the 
end this reviewer felt that Mr MiUett, m his Preface, had done 
something less than justice to the respect with which he has treated 
the original text. Despite all his care of every kmd, however, Mr. 
MiUett has not wholly succeeded in rooting out obstinate error, 
just as he has not wholly succeeded in preserving the History^^ 
origmal clarity, firmness, and vitality, I cite a few instances 

On p. 17, 1. 1, the date of Alfred's death should be, almost cer- 
tainly, 899 (901 IS impossible). On p 26 the first boxed heading 
should have been alter^ to conform to the altered text Layamon 
on Himself" would have filled the bill). On p. 40 Mr MiUett says 
that Chaucer's Pandarus is ^"^as true to type and as vitaUy alive as 
Shakespeare's Pandarus " This is a very unhappy change from the 
original, "a character as true to type and as vitally alive as if 
Shakespeare had drawn him." On p. 76, 1 24, a comma has 
wrongly been dropped after "Oranmer"; and a little lower (11. 
28-29) one is sorry to see the barbarous expression poeticize 
prose," needle^ly mtroduced by Mr. Millett. At the top of p. 99 
Mr, Millett reverses the estimate m earlier editions of Ihe mfluence 
of Qorhodu(fs classical form," entirely against the evidence A 
question may he raised, doubtless, about Gorhoduo itself, but the 
mfluence of classical form" cannot be waved away. On p. 112 
Mr. Millett allows moonlight" to stand uncorrected (it shotild be 
"moonlit"), and on p, 117 he allows Hamlet (1, 2 from bottom) 
to remain a "youth." At the top of p. 144 the date of Donne's 
birth is said to be 1672, with no mark of interrogation, though it is 
equally possible that it was 1671 ; and Donne is said to have been 
sent to "Trinity College, Cambridge," with no mention of Oxford. 
In earlier editions he is said to have been sent to Oxford, with no 
mention of Cambridge. The substitution of a probable half-truth 
for a certain hdf-tpth is not an improvement. This reviewer is 
not steadied m his intelleetuals by Mr. MiUett's introduction (top 
of p. 149) of a comparison of Taughan with Blake. The comparison 
suggests, in fact, lack of real knowledge of both poets. On pp. 189 
and 220 Mr. Millett follows ihe earlier editions in sending first 
Swift and then Goldsmith to "the University of Dublin," and 
likewise follows the earEer editions elsewhere in referring to the 
same institution as "T^riniiy Ckdlege." Teachers and atadenis 
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woTild have been better served had he stayed his hand at certain 
other points, and then slashed manfully at this source of con- 
fusion j — and had he also expunged the statement (p. 197, 11. 8-11 
from bottom) that SmEfs “savage" Letter to a Young Lady is 
satiric. On p 204, 1 4^ “As has been said already” refeis to a 
passage in the earlier editions which Mr. Millett omits. On p. 
238 Defoe’s birth-date should be 1660. On p. 342 Mr. Millett 
unaccountably omits Jane Austen’s dates. 

These examples could be contmued, though mention even of a 
few may be misleadmg. Mr. Millett has, like the rest of us, done 
things which he ought not to have done and left undone things 
which he ought to have done ; yet despite errors of fact and of judge- 
ment, and despite some awkrord or slipshod English, he has, on 
the whole, performed his difficult task competently and with dis- 
cretion — and performed it quite well enough to keep the History 
a while longer at the top of its Mnd. It is doubtful, however, if the 
old book could sumve still another feat of plastic surgery. 

Professor WagenknechPs volume, happening to appear simultane- 
ously with Mr. MiUetf s, exhibits aptly the advant^e of the free 
hand in redoing and renewing. Courses in the novel have become 
numerous enough in American colleges, and less formal study of 
fiction m women’s clubs, to encourage publishers to compete with 
each other m offering historical and critical guides. But in tto 
field no one book has yet achieved such eminence as to iarcR its 
• publisher to tiy to k«p it up to the mmute as new editions are 
called for. Hence Mr. Wagenknecht, instead of being ask^ to 
refurbish some standard text, was given an opportunity to write an 
mtirely new one, which mi^t supersede not only Balei^ and 
Wfito Cross, but also more recent histories or commentaries, such 
as that of Lovett and Hughes {History of the Novel in England, 
1932), and Geronld’s {Patterns of English and Amenean Fit^wn, 
1942), though this appeared too recently to have been taken into 
account when Mr. Wageitoecht was at work. It is probably easier 
to achieve substaniaal accuracy in such a venture than m revismg 
an old Wkj and Mr. Wagenknecht’s success m this respect at least 
gives support to this opimou. If one has only tme’s self to reckon 
with, it IS easier also to mamtam eritieal consistency, unity of tone, 
Lveliness, and clarity. 

Mr. Wagenknecht is an experienced, careM, and engaging writer, 
and his Cavalcade has the virtues just specified, and oihers. It is, 
indeed, clearly the best of its kmd, not because of any very stnfang 
innovations in arrangement, exposition, or evm critical evaluation 
(Professor Gerould is ihe mnovator), but rather heeause Mr. 
W^enkneeht has been able to leam from predecessors how to 
improve on their work, and because at the same time he has looked 
on novelists and periods with his own eyes. His comment is fresh, 
ihough its setting is familiar. 
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If aaj doubts strike readers of the Cavalcade, they will be doubts 
'^hicli might equally well hare been suggested by other recent text- 
books Still, two may be set down. The Cavalcade runs to over 600 
rather large pages, and Mr. Wagenkneeht announces in his Preface 
that he is preparmg a companion study of the American novel. 
Treatment as well as scale must force teachers to ask anxiously if 
they really want students to read Wagenkneeht tiisiead of some of 
the fiction he describes and discusses In the second place, we get 
as far as Scott in the Cavalcade by p. 152, and we reach Barrie and 
Eipling before we reach p 400. It is seriously disturbing to see how 
te:rtbooks and teachers today are conspiring to centre study in very 
recent or contemporary literature. Do we really want to co-operate 
with those who are fostering the growth of ignorance^ Ttvo of the 
most effective methods known to this reviewer for promoting unedu- 
cation are, (1) tlie transformation of humanistic studies into 
information-sub 3 ects, sprinkled with dashes of ready-made opinion, 
and (2) confinement of attention and interest to the productions 
of our own time. Shakespeare,^^ said a Middle-Western Master of 
Arts in English the other day, is dreadfully remote.^’ She seemed 
to feel that in studying him as he is now taught she had wasted her 
time m mere antiquananism. 

Eobebt Shabee 

Vmxv&rsvty of CtncifmaU 


Beligiotts Trends tn English Poetry^ Volume II 1740-1780^ Reli- 
gious SenUmentalwm m the Age of Johnson, By Hoxie 
IsTeabe Pairchild. New York. Columbia University Press, 
1942. Pp. xii + 406. $5.00. 

The first volume of Mr. Pairchild^s study, which appeared in 
1939, dealt with the religious trends m English poetry between 
1700 and 1740 The present volume, the second m what promises 
to be a five-volume work, moves on to the Age of Johnson. 

In my comment on YoL i — ^in MLN for February, 1941—1 
described Mr. Pairchiid^s method of assembling a body of perti- 
nent verse. The same method has here been followed, and with 
snmlar results. Though Mr. Fairchild cites only such verse writers 
m illustrate in one way or another the religious trends of the time, 
his bibliography of primary sources will be of great assistance to 
anyone concerned with the body of verse turned out m England 
between 1740 and 17804 

leaders familiar with the earlier volume wiH find the theories 
of English culture there set forth restated and emphasized anew in 
the light of later deveiopmente^ In the eightonih century as a . 
whole," writes Mr. Fairmsld (p* l9l), *^the mam stieepa of poetic 
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response to religions thought and feeling descends from seven- 
teenth-century Protestantism through latitudinarianism to a defi- 
nitely non-Christian sentimentalism ’’ And most of the irriters cited 
m this volume are discussed in respect of this ‘‘ sentimentalism,” 
shown to be of various kmds and degrees but always stemming from 
the essentially non-Cathohc culture of England and illustrating 
in manifold ways a temperament and attitude which the author, 
speaking as an Anglo-Cathobe, belieies boimd to result from 
an abandonment of religious orthodoxy. It is, furthermore, an 
essential part of the author’s theory of history that “ the religion 
of sentiment goes hand in hand with tliose literary tendencies wiiidi 
students of the period label ‘ preromantic’ ” (p. 366). 

The statement of the development of English culture in the eigh- 
t^nth century which Mr, Fairchild has now built up seems, to put 
it as briefly and simply as possible, lamentably out of focus. In 
saying this, the present reviewer has not the slightest desire to 
challenge Mr. Fairchild’s Anglo-Catholic point ot view. But 
sorely, no matter from what point of view a history of culture and 
literature is written, one may insist upon certain things. One may 
insist, for instance, that the historian proceed upon a carefully 
chosen and ngoronsly defined level of analysis; if he must from 
time to time shift to a difierent level, this shift must be made 
es^licit. Mr. Fairchild works at many different levels: texteud 
commentary, commentary on the personalities of the writers, cnl-^ 
tnial development in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, reli- 
gious development, and a normative standard of religious experi- 
ence and expression. The blurred picture which emerges is the 
result of Mr. Fairchild’s unhappy faculty of writing about a poem 
or a poet or more intangible things like "sentimentalism” or 
“ romanticism ” from just as many levels as will enable him to 
enforce certam predefermmed theories and judgments. 

Cjonsider, for example, the statement on p. 365 regardmg eigh- 
t^nth-century medievabsm. Mr. Fairchild, by linking seventeenth- 
century Protestantism, eighteenth-century sentimentalism, and 
nmeteenth-centary romanticism, presents us with a historical state- 
ment which purports to coordinate literary, cultural, and religions 
developmente and values. Bui it is a closed statement — ^any event 
that does not fit is to be made forcibly to fit. " The Protestant back- 
ground of the religion of sentiment,” we read, " is no less obvious 
m the later ihan in the earlier priod. The striking development 
of premmantic medievalism daring the Age of Johnson may 
to introduce a diseorctent factor. This tendency, however, implies 
no more than a desire for emotional stimulation by the strsupe and 
the remote. If contact with the Middle Ages had inspired in 
Qofhicisis like Thomas Warton the most lukewarm affe^on fm 
Holy Churdi, the Incarnation, the Virgm Mary, the priesthood, or 
the sacrament of Ihe altar, one would grant that a Catholic influence 
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was at work tipoB them.^^ It is simply not true — hx accord, that is, 
with the known facts — ^that this medievalism ^'implies no more 
than a desire for emotional stimulation. • . What Mr. Fair- 
child means basically, and what anybody would grant him, is that 
these men were not converted to Anglo-Catholicism. But their 
medievalism implies a great many thmgs, some of them — ^for 
instance — essentially linguistic 

Take, again, Mr. Pairchild^s condndmg statement (p. 36S) 
regarding Gray *^The chief conclusion to be drawn from Gra/s 
writings is that once sentimentalism has taken deiSnite form its 
literary media may be cultivated by a conscious artist who has no 
religion worth mentioning sentimental or otherwise.” The five 
pages of anal3’'sis preceding this final r6sum6 offer a fair example 
of Mr. Fairchild^s perverse methods. Biographical odds and ends, 
mference, generalization — ^these are fitted together to give us the 
degree of Grafs irreligion. Thirteen Imes of Gray are then quoted 
as a remmder of the spiritual barrenness of his poetry. And then 
the "chief conclusion,” hopelessly impbeating the unfortunate poet 
m those two vast hi^oncal themes, sentimentalism and decaymg 
Protestantism, which taken together are to explam most of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth eentunes in England. 

These two instances of confused treatment might be multipbed 
many times. Conclusions and generalizations arrived at in such a 
quixotic manner can scarcely be compeUmg. 

Eioasdo Quiktaka 

Tke of W%seonsm 


The Vita Sancti Maichi of Eegimld of Omterbwrg, A Critical 
Edition, with Introduction, Apparatus Criticus, Hotes, and 
Indices, by Lwa Egbert Linb. TJrbana* The University of 
Blmois Press, 1943. 24S pp. 

The Viid SancU McdcM of Eeginald of Canterbury is a religious 
epic of 3344 rhymed hexameters, written near the beginning of the 
twelfth century by a French-bom monk of St. Augustine's Abbey. 
Its subject IS the life and temptations of a Syrian hermit named 
Malehus, of whom Jerome once wrote a short biography. The poem 
has almost no literary merit, being a tasteless conglomeration of 
hagjogmphy, description, apostrophes, prayers, mythology, and 
digressions of every sort. Yet it is valuable for the light it throws 
on the state of English culture in the decades f oEowing the Homan 
Conquest. 

^ The volume at hand, a critical editio primeps of the pro- 
vides both a sound text and an exhaui^ve analysis of tiie poem and 
its background. In his IntrcNiuctiott Prof e^or Lind devotes sepa- 
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rate sectittos to Eegmald’s Me, to the conteat, nature, and sources 
of the Fi<a, to the manuscripts and their relationship, to the prin- 
ciples of spellmg and punctuation followed in the text, and to a 
prmting of two pr<»e pieces by Beginald, his letter to Baldwin of 
Eochester and his “De Intentione in Sequentem Librum,” both 
found in a twelfth-century manuscnpt of the poem which was evi- 
dently prepared as a gift copy. 

Lmd’s text is based chiefly on this manuscript (Bodl. Laud. 
Misc. 40), thc^h with a foJl collation of six others from the 
twelftt and thirteenth centuries. Of the subsidiary versions, the 
most interesting is one of 1076 Imes (Oxoa., Coll. Mertonensis 241, 
fols. 2-17v), which Land believes is a copy of Eeginald’s first draft. 
It corresponds closely with Jerome’s prose life of Malchns and may 
be regarded as the plot framework which Eegmald was later to 
elaborate “ m keeping with ... the convention of verbosity com- 
mon to such pieces of Medieval Latin literature ” (p. 36). Besides 
prmtmg this manuscript as a supplement, Lind includes its line- 
numhermg on the pages of the mam text, thus enabling the reader 
to see where Eegmald expanded his original ouihne. In addition, 
pertment passages from Jerome’s JDi/s of Malehm appear shove the 
apparatus cribcus, completing a text pa^ that is highly efficient. 

The material in the Notes and Addenda is of two kinds: con- 
temporary mterpretation of the Vtta in the form of marginal and 
interlmear glosses found m the manuscriptB; and Lind’s own com- 
meniaiy, including the identification of sources, translation of 
difficult passages, lexicographical data, and comments on E^finald’e 
prosody. The notes are full and exact, providing a dear picture of 
Beginald’s Latin and of his indebtedness to Hildehert of Le Mans, 
the Bible, Martianus Capella, Ambrosius, Vergil, Horace, Ovid, 
Persius, Terence, and Lucan. 

The volume closes with an extensive hihhography and two word 
lists, an Index Nomimm, and an Index Verbonm Selectonm ei 
Qraeeismomm. These sections show the same careful worfaaan- 
ship as the rest of the book, roundmg out an edition that should he 
gratefully received bv all mediaevahsts. The Vita Saneh Maiehi 
may not he great literature, hut it nevertheless is a significant 
document. Professor Lind has performed a useful service in 
making it available for further study. 

PtrrsAM: ItesBu. Joshes 

UfUvenitjf of PitUiurffk 
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The Forgotten Eume Le Bon David. By Ekost CAHPBEirii 

ITossscbb New York Columbia FniTersity Press, 1943. Pp. 

3:v + 251. $3 00. 

Professor Mossner thinks that as a person the historical Hume 
IS the equal of Johnson, morally as good, humanly as lovable’^ 
The object of his book is to revive some of the respect and affection 
which Hume’s intimates had for him, not as a philosopher (they 
nearly all rejected his philosophy) but as a human being. He nar- 
rates in successive chapters Hume’s persistent and disinterested 
efforts to launch the Scottish poets Blacklock, Home, Wilkie, and 
Macpherson, shows, by reviewing his controversy with the Eev. 
Eobert Wallace, how candid and good-tempered he was; re-tells 
the old story of the quarrel with Eousseau; presents the first 
extended account of his relations with Boswell, and ends with a 
contrast between Hume and Johnson which furnishes the thesis 
for the entire book. Hume is very much alive as a philosopher, 
but the advantage is still on Johnson’s side, for he is known also 
as a man. Hume was a placid, gentle, kmd-hearted, affectionate 
man. Why is he not widely known as sueh^ Perhaps he would 
be if Boswell had written his biography — ^and Boswell began 
recordmg Hume’s conversation some months before he met Johnson. 

Professor Mossner has not made clear who it is he is talking to. 
It does not appear that Hume has ever been “ forgotten ” by those 
who have read systematically in the letters and memoirs of the 
eighteenth century. Iieslie Stephen’s article m the D.N.B, says 
for him Just what Professor Mossner does. I suppose he wishes a 
wider sympathy, wants literate people in gener^ to he aware of 
Hume as a personality, as they are of Johnson. 

They never will he, and it would not have made much difference 
if Boswell had written his biography. Personalities of the past do 
not survive merely because they were good or wise or kind-hearted. 
They survive, ff they were soldiers or statesmen, because they per- 
fomed heroic actions or could become the subject of heroic legends; 
they survive, if they were men of letters, because they were pictur- 
esque and dramatic because, like Walter Scott, they wrote novels 
anonymously and failed for a million dollars; because, like John- 
son, they were fonjiidable and unpredictable, given to eccentric 
habite, and endowed with the gift of memorable speech. A man of 
letters whose life is placid and prosperous, who avoids controversy 
and practices unfailing good humor, may purchase present peace 
of mmd, but he has dropped out of the race for personal notoriety, 
Hume would have admitted as much and would have added that he 
did not care m the least I sh^ not attempt to assess the further 
handicap furnished by Hume’s skepticism, but that in itself nmy 
well be insuperable. The w^d, even when it parades ite own 
skepticism, is loa& to take a ^ptie to its heart ’ 
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Professor ilossner's book is well wntten and entertaining It 
IS moreover learned, presenting the results of a good deal of 
research m original sources. It would be more persuasive if he 
did not so constantlv write as advocate for the defense, and resort 
so often to special pleading. 

FfiEnEBicK A. Pottle 

Yale Umversttif 


BRIEF MENTION 


Mssays and Studies iy Memhers of the English Associakon^ 
xxTiii (1942), Collected by B. W. Ghapmak. Oxford: Clarea- 
don Press [New York Oxford Umversity Press], 1943. Pp. 83. 
$9 .50, Contains Alfred the Scribe by N. B. Ker, Marching 
Song^^ by J. A. Chapman, ^ The Action of Comns^’ by E. M. W. 
TiUyard, Addition to the Canon of Johnson^s Writings^' by 
L* F. Powell (Preface to the first Index to the Genthman^s Ma^Or 
zine, which exists m two forms, 1T53 and 1789), '"Harmonious 
Jon^" by B. M* Hewitt, Balder Bead, 1855 by Frederick Page 
Balder is Chnstianily as it has fared among men. Lok is the 
critical spirit . . . Hoder • . . is popular opinion'^; mfltienced 
by Beroes and Hero-lForsWp), ""The ttore Poetry of Thomas 
Hardy by V. H. Collins (chiefly the Poems of wbich 

deal with his first wife). Mr# Tillyard’s contention, which seems 
to me over-subtle and tenuous, is that passages in the 1637 Comm 
which are not found in the manuscript were added to indicate 
that neither Comus nor the lady were right in their dispute as to 
chastity. Marriage is the solution. Mr. Hewitt^s article, which is 
both mterestmg and valuable, shows that Sir William Joneses 
Persian Grammar is the first English work to stress the value of 
oriental poetry as poetry. He examines Joneses onginal verse, 
which 18 of little significance, with some care and remarks that 
Jones '"preferred Shakespeare’s sonnets to those of Petrarch/’ 
It IS to be wished that he had given us the date of this utterance 
and the reference, for it may well be the first recorded prai^ of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets in the eighteenth century. 
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Beaologg 

EDWARD COOK ARMSTRONG 

Edward Cook Armstrong died in his home at Princeton on 
March 5. He was eo-editor of Moderk LAisrauAGE Notes from 
1911 to 1915, Long before that;^ he had assisted m editorial work 
on the journal, for which he wrote more than thirty articles, 
reviews, and notices After he resigned from the editorial board, 
he continued his friendly interest, contributing articles to the 
magazine as recently as 1942. Several of the editors and many of 
the contributors have been his students or colleagues. To them his 
keen understanding, his accurate knowledge, and his high standard 
of scholarship meant much. As a professor for twenty years at the 
Johns Hopkms and for twenty-six at Princeton, as the editor of 
the Elliott Monographs, as an active member of the Modem Lan- 
guage Association, of which he was president in 1918-1919, of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, whose chairman he waa 
m 1929-1936, and as a fellow of the American Philosophical 
Socieiy, the Medieval Academy, and the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, he exerted mfluence throughout the country. 
His chief pubhcations lay in the field of Old French. Le Cheva- 
* lier a Fepee appeared m 1900 ; Barlaam et Josaphai, m 1922. He 
organized at Pnneeton a group of scholars who devoted themselves 
to the Alexander corpua Their labors have already resulted in the 
publication, with his guidance, of fourteen volumes. His life 
developed as a scholar's should. He helped the teacher of under- 
graduates with his Syntm of the French Verb, He contributed to 
knowledge of his subject by his own learned publications and by 
editing those of others. He aided m the selection of teachers, in 
promoting the work of organizations that give help and encourage- 
ment to scholarship, and he undertook one of the few large Romance 
enterprises tbat have been fathered in America. His fine achieve- 
ment will be recognized by all who work in his field. He would 
have liked those who had the privilege of knowing him to show 
their appreciation of our loss by imitating his high purpose and 
his untirmg devotion to the tasks that he undertook. 


HLC.L. 
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MAE AUD AECHIE AEMSTEAEG 

xllmost hall a centuiy ago a German scholar, Professor En^n 
Koibmg of Breslau, pointed out the hitherto unnoticed, and highly 
interesting parallels between the well-known “ Mak ” episode in the 
Seeunda Pastorum of the Towneiey Cycle and a modern ballad, 
Archie Armstrang^s Aith, in The Mtnsirehg of the Scottish Border 
{Zeitschrift fur vergletchende LUieraturgesckiehte, Neue Polge, 
Elfter Band, 1897). He noted bnefly, but correctly, that the mam 
difference between the two lay in the eondusion, since in the play 
the thief is caught and punished, while m the ballad he outwits 
the she][^erds and accomplishes an apparently impossible tow. The 
question which of these condusions preserved the on^al form of 
the tale Dr. Kdlbmg held to be unanswerabte with any degree of 
certamty. It is part of the purpose of this note to show that there 
IS good reason for beheving that an answer can be given. 

Dr. Koibmg further remarked with perfect justice that it was 
most unlikely that the Eeverend John Marriott, the author of the 
ballad, had acquired his knowledge of ihe story which he versified 
itam. the at that time unprinted Towneiey Cycle, first published by 
the Surtees Society, 1836, i, e. deven years after Marriott's death, 
and suggested that the original of both play and poem was an dd 
tradition handed down orally, possibly in verse form. This sug* 
gestion may be regarded as a practical certainty, but Dr. Kdlbing 
did not proceed to draw, as he might have done, an mterestxng 
consequence iherefrom. 

The artiele was promptly “ englisht ” — ^the spellmg is Fumivall’s — 
in an incomplete and emended form, and appended to Pollard’s 
introduction to a new edition of the Towneiey Plays (Early English 
Text Society, 1897). Dr. Fnmivall, who collaborated witih Pdlacd 
in this editi<m, inserted m the " englishing” a phrase wMdh tmg- 
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gested that if the author of the ballad had actually borrowed the 
story from the Towneley play the whole of his [Marriott’s] note 
would be a forgery* He added also a note of his own to the effect 
that Scotch shepherds would never have thought of presenting six- 
pence to the supposed child in the cradle. Both the insertion and 
Punnvall’s note call for a brief comment. 

In the first place the note to which Purmvall alludes is not 
Marriott’s but, as we shall see, Walter Scott’s, the compiler and 
editor of the Minstrelsy. Further the shepherds were not Scotch as 
Fumivall suggests, but, as a glance at the text would have shown 
him, good Yorkshire men. Whether Yorkshire shepherds would 
have been stingier with sixpences than their Scotch fellows is a 
question which an American is quite unable to decide The lamented 
Eric Knight might perhaps have given the correct answer. 

The Secunda Pastorum has been reprinted many times since its 
appearance in the Surtees edition, but, so far as I know, there has 
been no reference since Pollard’s mtroduction to Marriott’s ballad 
and its relation to the ^^Mak” episode. It seems worth while 
therefore to review the matter and to draw certam hitherto neglected 
conclusions. 

Dr Kolbing’s information about Marriott, drawn, he says, from 
Allbone’s Dictionary^ is singularly incomplete. Had he consulted 
the DNB., of which the required volume, xsxvi, was already in 
print, 1898, he would have found the following interesting facts 
John Marriott, 1780-1825, educated at Rugby and Christ Church, 
Oxford, came m 1804 to Dalkeith m Bskdale to act as tutor to 
George Henry, Lord Scott, heir to the dukedom of Buccleuch, Here 
he remained until his pupil’s untimely death m 1808 when he 
retired to an English rectory the gift of the Buccleuch family 
During this time he came to know and indeed to become on intimate 
terms with Walter Scott, then living at Ashestiel in the heart of 
the Bucdeueh estates.” It was to Marriott that Scott addressed the 
Epistle prefixed to the second canto of Marmton^ 1808, in which 
he records their walks and talks, " in Classic and in Gothic lore ” 
and remarks that his friend’s harp ^^on Isis strung to many a 
Border theme has rung.” The allusion is, of course, to MamotPs 
contributions to the Minstrelsy and here comes a fact which enables 
us to date the compodtion of Atchh Armsbrnafs AUh almc^t to 
a year. Dr. Eolbing stated tiiat this poem appeared in the fifth 
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edition of the Mmistreh^^ 1826. So^ indeed^ it doe% but it had 
appeared long before, namelr m the third edition. 1806, along with 
another Border ballad hx Marriott, The Femt of SpurSj, and a lyric 
addressed to the countess of Dalkeith, mother of his pupil, on the 
occasion of her Tisit to the rums of Melrose Abbey.^ On the basis 
of his information Dr. Eolbing argued that the ballad could hardly 
have been composed before 1802. when The Mtnisfrelsy first appeared. 
It IS now possible to date it more exactly between 1804 when 
Marriott came to Scotland and 1806 when Srott included it in the 
third volume of the third edition of The Minstrelty It has appeared 
m all succeeding editions down to the elaborate four volume edition 
by Henderson m 1902, and it was in the fifth edition, 1821, that 
Dr. Kolbing came upon it. 

The note appended to the ballad m all editions of the Mtnsfrelvj 
1 C, of course, like all other notes in the collection, by Scott himself, 
not, as Funuvall seems to have guessed, by Marnott. There is no 
reference m it to the Towneley play, of which, m fact, there is no 
reason to suppose that Scott had any knowledge whatever. It is 
worth while to summarize the important statements in this note of 
Scott^s. ^^The hero of that hallad,^^ he says, ^^was a native of 
Eskdale^’ — tha^t is in the district where Scott hmaself was then 
living— and contributed not a little toward the raising his dan 
to that pre-eminence which it long mamtamed among the Border 
thieves, ... at length he found it expedient to emigrate. ... He 
afterwards became a celebrated jester in the English Court.^’ Scott 
identifies, that is, the hero with the well-known Archie Armstrong, 
Court Fool to James I and Charles I; the last stanza of the ballad 
with its reference to Charlie, the English King” makes his 
identification complete.^ Scott continues: ^^The exploit detailed in 

^ Tins lync, the way, is wroagly ealM a ballad m tbe B%hlwgraphif 
of the Poetical Works of Walter Beott (Edmburgli Bibhograpbical Society 
Transactions, Yol 1,1030). 

* According to DWB., Arcbie, date of birth unknown, died m 1072. 'The 
author of this article quotes Scott's note for Archie's reputation as a sheep- 
stealer, but adds that ''he was attached at an early age to the household 
of James YI of Scotland On his accesion to the English throne Armttrong 
accompanied the King." That, of course, would be m 1603 and If we allow 
Archie to ha^e been tfteen years old at this time, he must have made his 
reputation as a thief at a very early age indeed. Certainly he did not find 
it ** expedient to emigrate " but went to England as a member of the royal 
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tbis ballad has been presemd . , bj tradition and is at this tune 
current m Eskdale It is, I think, a perfectly fair inference that 
the tradition was discovered by Scott m one of his many 

Border raids to gather material for the Minstrelsy and handed 
over by him to Marriott to versify* This was almost certainly the 
case with Marriott^s other contribution, The Feast of Spars^ since 
that ballad deals with a story told of Walter Scott of Harden, a 
character who appears m The Lay of the Last Minstrel. The 
"identification^^ which Kolbmg supposed to have taken place in 
the seventeenth century, so as to connect the "hero” with the 
Court Fool of Charles I, is m all probability the work of Scott him- 
self who padded out his note by including a ]est of the Fool which 
brought about his disgrace at Court, 

Since the Towneley Ms m which the Secunda Pastorum appears 
was written, according to E. K* Chambers, in the second half of the 
fifteenth century it is certain that the " tradition,^^ "current in 
Eskdale ” and Scott’s time, and the ongmal of both play and ballad 
is older than the Ms. Is it not possible to show that the modern 
ballad preserves a form closer to the "tradition ’’ than that which 
appears in the play? I believe it is. 

Let us consider the main outline of the ballad. Archie— the name 
Armstrong does not appear in the text — with a stolen sheep on his 
shoulder reaches his home, hotly pursued by the shepherds. His wife 
warns him that he will be "ta’en the night, and hangit in the 
morning,” but Archie has a trick up his sleeve, he skins the sheep, 
wraps the carcase in a blanket, and puts it in the cradle of a child 
which happens to be absent. When the shepherds enter they find 
him. rockmg the cradle and crooning " hushabye,” to a baim, " just 
ax the dying ” To their charge of theft he replies with a stout denial 
and with the imprecation that he may be doomed to eat the flesh 
in the cradle if ever he stole a sheep. After a fruitless search of 
his house the shepherds depart feeling that there has been some 
mistake, and Archie to keep his vow " ate the cradled sheep.” 

All this, it may he noted^ is quite in the tone of the Border 
ballads. They all tend to glorify the daring and craft of the border 
reiver, whether an Englishman, like Dick o’ the Cow, or a Scottish 

household. It seems most Ukely that when 8eott discovered the tradition 
about the sheep-stealiag Ansstroug^Arehie or otherwise— he promptly 
and wrongly identified him with ihe lamous Court Fool 
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rascal like the Harper of Lochmaben who stole the Lord Waxden^s 
Wanton Broun Cattle-iiftmg horse-stealing, jail-breakmg are laud- 
able exploits to be commemorated m story and m song. There can 
be little doubt that Marriott did little but versify the current 
tradition which Scott passed on to him 

The Mak episode m the Townely play on the other hand differs 
from the ballad not only in the condusion where the thief is detected 
and punished, but in the very beginning and m various details in 
the course of the action, JIak, the ^^hero/^ introduces himself to 
the shepherds ab a poor man staggering under the burden of superflu- 
ous children. In spite of his bad reputation as a sheep-stealer he 
IS hospitably received and lies down to sleep with them He casts 
a spell on them, steals a sheep, and takes it home, where Gill, his 
wife, a worthy mate, quite unlike the frightened woman of the 
ballad, suggests a trick* the sheep can he hidden in the cradle as 
a new-born babe, while she lies and groans m a feigned child bed. 
He returns to the sleeping shepherds and is, apparently, the last to 
wake in the morning , he then tells them of a dream in the night 
that his wife has just added a boy to his houseful of children. He 
departs in peace and at home places the sheep in the cradle, haps 
his wife m bed, and sits down to sing ^^iuHaby” in anticipation of 
the shepherds’ visit They are not long in commg, for the loss of a 
sheep has been discovered and suspicion falls, of course, on Mak. 
He protests his innocence and laying his hand on the cradle prays 
that this, the hidden sheep, may be the first meal that he eats, a 
vow which is echoed by his wife: pray to God — if ever I you 

beguiled that I may eat this child that lies in this cradle/^ After 
a vain search of the house the diepherds are departing when the 
gentlest among them returns to give the new-born babe a gift of 
sixpence. He lifts up the sheet and discovers the stolen sheep. In 
spite of the frantic protestations of Mak and his wife that the child 
has been changed" by an elf, the truth comes out, the thief is 
let off with the easy penalty of a tossing in a blanket, and the 
shepherds return to hear the Gloria in exeelsis ” of the Christmas 
angeL 

The points of likenass between the ballad and the play are, as 
Dr. Kblbing pointed out, unmistakable and since, in the nature of 
the case, neither could have been derived from the other, it follows 
that both derive from a common origin, the "tradition " which, as 
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Scott testified, still lingered in Eskdale What differentiates ballad 
and pla} is the treatment that each accords to this common source. 
That of Marnot^s poem, witten tinder the mspiration of Scott, is 
simple and direct m true ballad fashion; that of the play is artful, 
not to say sophisticated, with all the tricks of a practiced play- 
wright foreshadowing, comphcation, suspense, and solution And 
so indeed it is, for the Secunda Pastorum is one of a group of 
plays in the Towneley Cycle which hare been identified as the work 
of one man, the so-called Wakefield Master, a witty clerk of the 
time of Chaucer. 

It seems highly probable that this worthy was entrusted some 
time in the late fourteenth century with the job of freshemng up 
the old cycle of Towneley plays for one of their annual performances 
at the Wakefield Pair To do this he altered and improved various 
pageants and composed several new ones, among these that which 
goes under the name of Prima Pastorum. Fow this Prtma is a 
perfectly satisfactory play as old Miracles go, better in many ways 
than its companion play m the York cycle. It is a vigorous bit of 
realism with English shepherds grousmg, quarreling over imaginary 
sheep, eating and drmking like good fellows, before they hear the 
angeTs song. What could have induced the Master to write a 
Secmida to take its place and to become the outstanding example 
of English comedy before Ehzabetban days^ 

It would seem as if there could be but one answer In the interval 
between a performance of the Prima and the composition of the 
Secunda, the Master must have come upon an early form of the 
"tradition’’ that Scott discovered centanes later still current m 
Eskdale. Here, he saw at a glance, was the very thing to make 
a new and merrier Shepherds’ play. The story was, in fact, the 
sort of grotesque parody of the Gospel narrative that medieval art 
delighted in; the Shepherds would visit ihe house of the robber and 
be deceived by a false chEd in the cradle before they entered the 
stable at Bethlehem and adored the true Babe in the manger. Only 
one thing, it may be, troubled ihe Master. The tradition, no doubt, 
credited the robber with a successful trick upon the sflly shepherds. 
This, he felt, would never do for a Ohrisianas play. He could not 
allow his shepherds, who were soon to receive the new message of 
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the new born Saviour, to be imposed upon bv a neighbor® And 
so he was compelled by the verj* nature of the case to alter the 
ending and expose the trick. Yet he could not, on the other hand, 
permit his shepherds of the Xatmty to stam their hands with 
blood, and so, m spite of a cry of one shepherd for weapons, and 
the threat of another to kill both Mak and his wife, the Master 
dismisses the thief with a bit of the rough horse play that his 
audience loved. Here it would seem is the answer to the question 
that Dr. Kolbmg found insoluble. It impos^-ible, I think, to 
believe that the Mak episode represents the original form of the 
tradition and that the simpler and in fact more primitive story in 
the ballad is a distortion of the original. If for no other reason, 
and there are many, the matter of the oath speaks against such a 
conclusion. In the fonn presented m the ballad this oath, to 
the flesh in the cradle, is the very keystone of the structure. It 
gives the title which Mamott affixed to his version ; it is the means 
by which the hero ” ratifies his tnck to decern his accusers, and 
when he is free of their presence he keeps the vow by eating lie 
sheep. In the play, on the other hand, the oath, though present, 
IS hardly noted m the lively patter of dialogue between Mak and 
Gill and the shepherds, in the wails of Gill from her childbed, in the 
friendly inquiries as to the child^s gossips, and in the vain attempts 
to pass off the discovered sheep as a changeling child. Heedless to 
say when the shepherds leave MaFs house there is no further 
mention of the oath. We may suppose, if we like, that Mak com- 
forted his sore bones with a hot bowl of mutton broth. The Master 
does not say so ; his business as a playwright was to get the shepherds 
to Bethlehem as soon as possible, lest he tire his hearers with a 
performance already enlarged beyond the normal length. In other 
"words what was the keystone of the old tradition became in the 
playwright’s hands only matter for a momentary jest. 

If this interpretation of the relation of the ballad and the play 
to their common source be the true answer to the question that 
Koibing left unsolved it does something more than merely establMi 

* It 18 wrong to tkink with Wtilcker, and others, of Mak as a Scotctoan* 
His patronymic, indeed, suggests a Sooteliinan to m; but Ikigliili 
borderers then and long after were far more familiar with Jdbnstimas, 
Armstrongs, and Blliots than with MacOregors or Maelki*iald« who lad 
not yet descended from their mountain homes to hawej the lowlands. 
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the ballad as standing closer to the original form. It reyeals the 
Wakefield Master as a dramatist who in his choice of subject, his 
freedom in handling his material, and his lively vis comtca stands 
head and shoulders above all English playwrights up to and even 
past the time of Heywood. 

T. M. Pakeott 


Lawrencet^tUe, J 


THE FIEB SYMBOLISM IKT MOBY DICK 

A critical passage in Maly Dick occurs toward the end of the 
story, when Ahab grasps the links of the lightnmg chain, places 
his foot upon the kneeling body of Pedallah, and addresses the 
corpusants (St. Elmo’s fire) burning from the tips of the spars. 

Ok* thou clear spirit of clear fire, whom on these seas I as Persian, 
once difi worship, till in the sacramental ^act so burned by thee, that to 
this hour I bear the scar, I now know thee, thou clear spirit, and I now 
know that thy right worship is defiance. To neither love nor reverence 
wilt thou be kind, and e’en lor hate thoa canst but kill; and all are killed. 
Fo fearless fool now fronts thee, I own thy speechless, placeless power; 
but to the last gasp of my earthquake life will dispute its imconditional, 
umntegral mastery in me {Ch C2CIK.) 

The first sentence, which contains the only e 25 )lanation in the book 
of the scar described upon Ahab’s first appearance,^ appears not 
only mystifying, inadequate, and irrelevant, but even Gothic and 
ridiculous. There is more than a little melodramatic parapherna- 
lia in Maiff Dock and the idea of Ahab’s practising a Persian cult 
of fixe-worsMp on a whaling vessel might appear to head the list 
of such monstrosities. Yet this sentence is not irrelevant; nor is 
it merely designed to magnify Ahab by mystifying the reader;® 

Threading its way out from among hia grey hairs, and continuing 
right down one side of his tawny scorched face and ne<^, till it disappeared 
in his clothing, you saw a slender rod-like mark, iividly whitish It 
resembled that perpendicular seam sometimes made in the straight, lofty 
trunk of a great tree, when the upper lightning teamngly darts down it, 
and without wrenching a single twig, peels and grooves out the bark from 
top to bottom are running mto the soil, leaving the tree still greenly 
alive, but branded.” {Ck xsotpu) 

* E'er example, Melville’s indebWness to the style of Bit Shomas Browne, 
notable in the final paragraphs of chapters ii, LVir, Lzxxv, xcvm, mv, cv. 
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it IS the key which explains many paradoxical and confusing refer- 
ences to fire and enables ns to rciate the fire feymboli&m to the final, 
central meanmg of the book 

Hints too numerous to mention throughout the story question 
the orthodox Christian and Transcendental belief in the essential 
goodness of the uniTerse and in the idea of progress. The sea sym- 
bolizes the erd m man which reflects a corresponding eril m 
realitj%® It is not surprising that such speculations should take 
Melnlle to Zoroastrianism, which divides the universe between 
Ahmazd, the god of light, who is good, and Ahriman, the god of 
darkness, who i;a eiil — two equal forces m ceaseless conflict. This 
conception of reidity leads to the introduction of the ambiguous 
harpooner, Fedallah, who acts as an alter ego of Ahab, his evil 
self,^ as Mephistopheles lurmg Ahab Faust to sell his soul for 
aid in his vengeance against the white whale; and, finally, as a 
Parsee — Zoroastrian fireworshipper. Clearly the presence of 
Fedallah the Parsee suggests that Ahab has practiced Zoroastnan 
ntes, assisted by liim. Since fire represents Ahmazd, the good, to 
the Zoroastrians, it is difficult to understand bow it can also sym- 
bolize evil, as it does constantly,® and finally, m the scene of fibe 
corpusants. be virtually identified with the malign element in 
nature that Ahab is opposing. Xor can this paradox be resolved by 
blending Fedallah^s roles of Parsee and Mephistopheles.^ It 

etc% IB revealed m imaginative digbts that would justify sucb an explana- 
tion if no more reasonable one could be found 

* See especially Cb nvm. 

* See Cb. cxxx, and nxxm, cxxsxL 

* As m Cb xcvi, The Try-Works ^ Look not too long in the face of 
tbedre, OMan* Never dream witb tby band on the belm! believe not 
the artificial fire, when its redness makes all things look gbaatly.’* 

®i* 0. Hattbiessen, Aiwencoa {New Tork, 1941), p. i41, 

finds a confusion in tbe symbols wbieb " involves reversals of values that 
are not always easy to understand. ... As an instance of tbe way be made 
bis shifts, you find bun first numbering among tbe sacred associations of 
whiteness, Hbe white forked Same . . . held tie holiest on tbe altar . . . 
by tbe Persian fire worshippers.* Yet when be came to treat tbe rdatlona 
between Ahab and F<^allab, be was thinking in terms of a Yankee Wmrnt^ 
and tbe Parsee*s power bad therefore to be male diabolic. Consequently, 
fire-worship became a sinister act that bad left Abab scarred for life.** X 
do not think there is any confusion of symbols or reversal of values here, 
but rather an organic use them in tbe dramatic movement of the story, 
as wHl be demonstrated. 
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demands rather an nnderstandmg of aihab^s spiritual development 
through his quest mto the nature of things. 

Before the opening of Moby Dick^ Ahab must be assumed to have 
accepted the Christian belief m the goodness and omnipotence of 
God, Speculation (or experience — ^the book moves on both levels) 
led him to reeogni 2 e the presence of ubiquitous evil. Still on the 
side of the good, Ahab ranged himself against evil and even 
attempted to eradicate it. At this pomt, when searching out evil, 
he was smatten, not by evil but by what he had considered the ele- 
ment of good. When Moby Dick severed his leg, when lightning 
struck him,^ when speculation revealed a preponderance of evil m 
the grand scheme of being — ^the story presents itself on all these 
levels of meaning — ^Ahab turned from a believer in good-menaced- 
by-evd to the desperate conviction that evil lay at the heart of 
reality, From a quester he turned to a hater, madly seeking to find 
and destroy the “ unknown but still reasoning thmg,^^ with ^^out- 
rageous strength " and inscmtihle malice sinewing it that had 
injured him.® 

But Ahab’s development does not stop there. The story of Moby 
Dick is not merely tiie canning through of this insane purpose to 
inevitable self-destruction. On another level Ahab continues to 
speculate and to develop until he comes finally to the higher wisdom 
of knowing that man^s fate must be tragic,® that opposition brings 
out whatever greatness is his, and that, on the contrary, in a per- 

^ Upon AhaVs first appearance, lie is described as looking “ like a man 
cut away from tke stake, wken the fire has overrnnningly wasted all the 
limbs without consuming them. , . " (Ch Xsviu.) This description, 
which appears purely metaphorical on first reading, must also he taken 
literally. 

« Oh. XXXVI. Also Ch, xnr “ Ko turbaned Turk, no hired Venetian or 
Malay, could have smote him with more seeming malice Small reason was 
there *to doubt, then, that ever since that almost fatal encounter, Ahah 
had cherished a wild vindictiveness against the whale, all the more fell for 
that in his frantic morbidness he at last came to identify with him, not 
only all his bodily woes, but all his intellectual and spiritual exaspera- 
tions. The White Whale swam before him as the monomaniac incarnation 
of all those malicious agencies whidb. some deep men feel eating in them, 
till they are left living on with half a heart and half a lung. 

®This interpretation has been admirably presented by H. A. Myers, 
^'Captain AhaVs Biscoverys The Tr^d Mining of Mohy Wem 

MnyUfid Qmrtwlyi Spring, I949r-an article to which I am greatly 
indebted. 
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feet world man would be no different from the animals. Speak- 
ing of the pull toward lore that Pip exerts oa him, Ahab says, 
malady becomes my more desired hpalth/^ (Ck cxxix:.) 
With this realization the conflict between “ good and enl ’’ dis- 
appears, for these once alien principles are fused in a conception 
of a Eeahty that requires and indeed embodies both.^® 

The fire symbolism in Mohy Dich is in complete harmony with 
these ideas. Ahab first worshipped fire as the destroyer of evil, 
in the authentic Zoroastrian manner, considering it the principle 
of light ISlien doing so he vras, struck by lightning, fire burned 
him.^^ The burning was the coxmterpart of his being maimed by 
Moby Dick, although we must a««ume that it happened before his 
fated encounter with the Whale (previoudy a source of naturals 
bounty) and that the latter spurred him on from disillusion to 
indignation and madness. Such an order of events is xn keeping 
with the development of the theme of the book; nor do AhaVs 
actions after being dismasted ” allow for an interlude of fire-wor- 
ship. His being burned is tlie revelation — ^not yet understood by 
Ahab — ^that evil ’’ and good are not separate but One. After 
this experience Ahab hates the fire as he hates Moby Dick because he 
considers it essential evil, alien to man and maliciously destructive. 
As the voyage proceeds and Ahab grows wiser through speculation, 
he brings his two polar attitudes toward fire together. Addressing 
the corpusants, he calls fire a clear spint and thus seems to be 

Islinmel touclies tins idea in the Try*Worka chapter “ The sun hides 
not the ocean, which la the dark side of this earth, and whidi la two 
thirds of this earth. So, therefore, that mortal man who hath more of joy 
than sorrow in him, that mortal man cannot he true — ^not true, or unde- 
veloped.” (Ch. scvi.) Ahab skirts it m his address to the fire of the 
corpusants and expresses it explicitly in the last chapter, when he is at 
the point ol death ” Oh lonely death on lonely life I Oh, now I feel my 
topmost greatness lies in my topmost grief ” See Myers, op. c%t 

In this connection we may note the symbolism of Ahab’s words uttered 
when he is destroying the quadrant: ** Cursed be all things that cast man*s 
eyes aloft to that heaven, whose live vividness but scorches him, as these 
old ejes are even now scorched with thy light, 0 suii» ” {Ch, acvni.l It 
seems probable that Melville intended this flre-worslup to have been prae- 
ticed under tbe direction of Fedallah, on a previous voyage, but the 
dramatic requirement of having Ahab smuggle Fedallah aboard, pins the 
fact of Fedallah’s Mephistophelean role and the fact that the mates would 
have recognized hm and therelsy lessened Ms mystenoussess, made it 
impossible for Melville to be explicit on this point 
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calling it good, yet m the same speech he says it is immoved by 
lore or reverence, that it can only kill, and that it is indifferent to 
man. Yet he worships it now, even though he proclaims that its 
right worship is defiance.^^ This attitude is a great development 
from his earlier insane hatred of Moby Dick, — a hatred which, 
ennonsly enough, must be preserved for the concludmg action even 
though Ahab has m some senses outgrown it 
Ahab, m short, realizes that evil (Emerson would say Pate) can- 
not be destroyed but that man rises to greatness m struggling with 
it More strictly, he realizes the necessity of what he has found to 
be the nature of bemg, and he also knows that he is a part of this 
order, with all its qualities. He mdicates the fusion of opposites 
m the One by saying, Come m thy lowest form of love, and I 
will kneel and lass thee, but at thy highest, come as mere supernal 
power, and though thou launchest navies of full-freighted worlds, 
there’s that in here that still remains indifferent.” And in the 
next sentence he asserts his aflSnity with this reality by identifying 
himself with fire ' Oh, thou clear spirit, of thy fire thou madest 
me, and like a true child of fire, I breathe it badk to thee,” 

It would have been incongruous for Ahab, at the moment of 
recognition, to have identified himself with the whale, for this 
conception the fire is a more expressive symbol. Paced, also, with 
the dramatic requirements of the chase and the nsmg tempo of 
the action which permitted less digression and philosophical exten- 
sion as the climax approached, Melville set up the aceompanymg 
fire-symbol as another string to his bow; with it he coidd fore- 
shadow, even forestate, his conclusions in a different set of terms, 
in order to prepare his reader for the implications of the climax 
Eire as destroyer and purifier, as in the Phoenix myth, was an 
obvious (^mplemeniary symbol to the whale. 

Although the fire symbolism greatly enriches the texture of Moiy 
Didk and particularly adds depth and force to the idea which emerges 
at the dnnax, the eorpusants scene may seem to raise a formidable 

<mx. Hot ooatent with this, Melville goes a step further and 
describes an ultimate power beyond ev^n the tes '‘There is some unsuf- 
fusing Ihmg beyond thee, tbou dear spirit, to whom all thy eternity is but 
time, all thy ereativeu^s meehamcaL Through thee, thy flaming self, my 
scorched eyes do dimly see it. Oh, thou foundling fire, thou hetmit imme- 
monal, thou too hast thy isoommunlcable riddle, thy unpartimpated 
grief 
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question: namelT, with the wisdom evmeed there, did Ahab 
hare to go on to his destruction ’ Why could he not profit by his 
tragic insight^ How could he ignore his knowledge that good and 
eril were not separable^ The obvious answer — that the tremendous 
dynamic impetus of the action had to be earned through to its 
tragic conclusion — ^merely underlmes the question of its prob- 
ability, even though all aesthetic considerations demand such an 
outcome. The impetus of the action, however, is such that this 
scene, oeeumng some sixty pages from the end, actually partici- 
pates m the ru^li tovvard the climax. It is turning ivater moving 
in from the edge of the maelstrom. More important is the fact that 
^Uiab^s tragic vn«dom cannot fuliill itself merel} as wisdom. Con- 
eemng an alien reality m the Fire, Ahab must, like the Phoenix, 
experience its destruction m order to experience its purification. 
He attains through action what cannot be merely reasoned; or, if 
the word action ” has unwholesome connotations, we might say 
that experience must be concrete or personal to be true experi- 
ence AhaFs glory appears in his tragedy, as he is driven for- 
ward by the exasperating knowledge that the inscrutable Other 
which heaps and tasks him is indifferent to love and hate 
alike. AhaVs constant introspection makes him, more than othet 
tragic heroes, a sort of spectator, experiencing catharsis at his own 
tragedy. 

Although the role of fire is thus explained, the role of Fedallah 
becomes more ambiguous toward the end of the story. On tte 
Faust level he is given an important chapter of prophesies by which 

Melville’s recognition that kis tragic bero was not caugM in tbe usual 
net of circumstances from wbicb, after tbe first fatal step, there was no 
possible escape, is indicated by his efforts to add another strand to the 
web of necessity by playing upon the notion that the whole action is /sfed, 
as in the following passage* ^'^ab is for ever Ahab, man This whole 
act’s immutably decreed. ’Twas rehearsed by thee and me a billion years 
before this ocean rolled FooU I am the Fates* lieutenant, I act under 
orders Look thou, underling* that thou obeyest mine — Stand round me, 
men Ye see an old man cut down to the stump i leaning on a shivered 
lance; propped up on a lonely foot. *!Rs Ahab— his body’s part; but 
Ahab’s soul’s a centipede, that moves upcm a hundred legs. I feel strained, 
hall^stranded, as ropes that tow dismasted frigates in a gale, and I may 
look so. But ere I break# yc*ll hear me eraek| and till ye hear that, know 
that Ahab’s hawser tows his purpose yet.’’ (Ch* oxwiv.} 
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he reassures Ahab in bis hellish pursuit.^^ This level underlies the 
final action and chmax. But on the higher level of Ahahs growing 
insight into reality, Pedallah must be cast off, and he is, his part 
becomes less significant and Ahahs more imposing. These strag- 
gling roles of Fedallah are revealed in the following passage, 
where the attempt to reconcile them is obviously unsuccessful 

And yet, somehow, did Aliab — ^in his own proper self as daily, hourly, 
and every instant, commandingly revealed to his subordinates — ^Ahab 
seemed an independent lord; the Parsee but his slave Still again both 
seemed yoked together, and an unseen tyrant driving them , the lean shade 
siding the solid rib For be this Parsee what he may, all nb and keel 
was solid Ahab (Cb cxsx ) 

But perhaps it is not necessary to reconcile them: Fedallah is not 
a personality, has no revealed consciousness or point of view, he 
merely serves as part of the stage-setting m the drama of AhaVs 
quest. 

Chables Child Walcott 

tJmver6i>t^ of Oklahoma 


BEAU TIBBS AND COLONEL SBLLEES 

Mark Twain^s admiration for Goldsmiths Citizen of the World 
aipd its influence on his work have been noticed by a number of 
scholars. In a letter to his brother Onon written March 18, 1860, 
young Clemens characterized the Citizen of the World as one of 
his two hem ideals of fine writing ^ His most obvious imita- 
tion of Goldsanith appears in two articles published in the Galmy 
Magazine for October and November of 1870 under the title, 
Qoldsmith^s Friend Agahx/^ In them he used Goldsmiths device 
of letters from a Chmese to a friend in his own country to attack 
the inhuman treatment frequently accorded Chinese in America, 
A number of other parallels between passages m the Citizen of the 
World and episodes from Mark Twain^s works have beeen pointed 

Ch cxvx£ Also Ch Ossxki " Even as Ahab^s eyes so awed the crowds, 
the inscrutable Parsee^s glance awed his 
^ Mark Twain^s Letters^ ed, A. B Paine {New York and London, 1017), 
p, 43. 
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out by Fnedncb Sdidueniann, who also believes that GoM^nnth 
materially influenced Mark T«auis stjle and contributed signifi- 
cantly to his philosophy of history.® 

A further noteworthy similarity m incident and characteriza- 
tion, which has not previously been pointed out. involves two of 
their most entertammg characters. Goldsmith’s Beau Tibbs of the 
Cihzen of the World and Mark Twain’s Colonel Sellers of The 
Gilded Age. The most striking parallelism in incident occurs in 
scenes m which each explains away an obiiously cheap and unap- 
petizing dinner to which an unexpected guest has come Tibbs, 
who has brought the Chinese philosopher home for dinner, asks his 
wnfe about the meal in preparation, tentatively suggesting a turbot 
or an ortolan, but at her pointed suggestion of ox cheek, he takes 
the cue and exclaims enthusiastically . “ The very thmg. it wnll eat 
best with some smart bottled beer; but be sure to let’s have the 
sauce his grace was so fond of”® Similarly when Washington 
Hawkins arrives unexpectedly at the Sellers’s home and discovers 
that the only food for the evening is to be raw turnips, Colouel 
Sellers launches into praise of the turnip, and, like Tibbs, suggrats 
the condiment which a nobleman of his acquaintance had eaten 
with them* "Some people like mustard with turnips, but — ^now 
there was Baron Poniatowski — ^lord, hut that man did know how 
to live! true Bussian you know, Eussian to the backbone 1 1 say to 
my wife, give me a Eussian every time for a table comrade.” * 

Elsewhere the two similarly display their ingenuity in explain- 
ing away an emharrasang circumstance. Both speak of the obvious 
poverty and wretchedness of their hving quarters as in reality evi- 
dence of good taste. Among the funnshmgs of the Tibbs’s house 
the Chinese notices several “paltry, unframed pictures.” Tibbs 
immediately asks: “What do you think of that head in a comer, 
done m the manner of Grisoni? There’s the true keepmg m it; 
it’s my own face, and though there happens to be no likeness, a 
countess offered me an hundred for its fellow, I refused her, for, 
hang it, that would be mechanical, you know.” ® Similarly Wash- 

^Fnedrieii ScIiOnemami, Mark Twam alt Uterarieche PeraemSeUeit 
(Jena, 1925), pp. 89-98. 

•JTfce Workt of Olvuer QoUtmttk, ed. Peter CuBniBghani (New Ttwk 
tmd London, 1908), vr, 385. 

* fke Wnivnge of Mark furnm (New York and Lemdon, 1907'18}, x, MKT. 
aSie two episodes are remarkably aisfce w detail as well as in ^irii. 

• The Worka of OKoer tkMamtk, ir, 824 . 
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ington notices a dilapidated clock in the Sellerses home Eemark- 
able clock, said Sellers. . . . Fve been offered — well, I wonldn^t 
expect you to belieye what I^ve been offered for that clock Old 
Gov. Hager never sees me but he says, ^ Come, now, Colonel, name 
your price — mmt have that clock But my goodness Fd as 
soon think of selling my wif e/^ ® 

Both men attempt to create and heighten the impression of their 
affluence and importance by a constantly urged secrecy Beau Tibbs 
has no sooner met the Chinese philosopher than he mentions confi- 
dentially a lucrative employment in prospect for himself ^^You 
shall know, — but let it go no further, — a great secret — five hundred 
a year to begin with.^^ Similarly, when Colonel Sellers hints to 
Washington that he is on the verge of great fortune, he enjoins 
secrecy: Fve ‘got some prodigious operations on foot, but I^m 
keepmg quiet, mum^s the word . And again, '^^Here^s 

the Eothschilds^ proposition — ^this is between you and me, you 
understand ® 

Both lard their conversations with references to their supposed 
friendships with persons of social or political prominence* Tibbs 
with his friend Lord Mudler, the Duchess of Piccadilly, Lady Gro- 
gram, Lord Trip, and Lord Swamp, and Sellers with Baron 
Poniatow^i, Governors ShacMeby and Hager, and Count Pugier.® 

It would, of course, be wrong td insist that Beau Tibbs was the 
only, or even the most important model for Colonel Sellers. The 
type of character represented by the two is common enough in real 
life, and it seems very probable that Seilers was in large part drawn 
from the character of James Lampton, a cousin of Mark Twain^s 
The similarity between Sellers and Dickenses Mr. Micawber has 

^ The Wrtttnge of M<tTh Twmn^ x, 87-8 

^ The ’Wothe of Ohver Qoldsmvth, iv, 317-18 

® The Wndtmge of Mmrh Ti/omn, x, M, 96 i 

^The Works of Olwer ^oUsmith, rv, 317, 318, 321, 323, The Wr^,tmgs of 
Mark Twmif 88, 90, 127, 161. 

Albert Bigelow Fame in bis Ma^rk Timm, A Biography (Hew York 
and London, 1912), x, 23, writes: *^Mark Twain simply put James Lamp- 
ton on paper when be created Colonel Sellers/^ See also bis remarks, x, 
11-12 See also M M Brasbear*a Mcetk Twam, Bon of Mmonn (Obape! 
Hill, 1934), pp 63-67, 70-71, for mention of a William Muldrow whose 
oareer as land speculator was not unlike that of Colonel Sellers. Miss 
Brasbear concludes, bowever, that Muldrow was not the model for Sellers. 
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also been pointed out In ins prevailing cheerfulness and m. his 
constant erection of financial castles m the air Sellers is very much 
like Macawber^ but his constant effort to clothe the drab reality of 
his poverty and failure is more like that of Beau Tibbs. The best 
conclusion seems to be that Colonel Sellers was a composite. Mark 
Twain based his characterization on a living model, James Lamp- 
ton, but in developing the character he followed suggestions that 
he had gained, perhaps unconsciously, from Goldsmith and Dickens. 

Bdwaeb H Weatheelt 

TJmvers%ty of Missouri, 


A FOTB OH THEEB LYEICS OF PHILIP FEEHBATJ 

It is at once evident to the reader of ^^To the Memory 
of the Brave Americans,^^ "The Indian Burymg Ground,^^ and 
" The Wild Honey Suckle ” that the language fits the pattern of 
the pre-Eomantic poets with their sequestered homers, haughty 
tyrants, rural reigns, mrdant vales, and female fays. In Freneau’s 
poems one finds, for example, rural reign^ tearful tide, guardian 
shade, and ruder race. Similarities m phrasing abound in the 
poems of Thomson, the Wartons, Shenstone, Collins, Gray, and 
Freneau, and it is an interestmg pastime to leaf from poem to poem 
on the hunt for them. 

The rhyme schemes likewise fit the same pattern. That of " The 
Wild Honey Suckle,” ah ah c o— though not moet popular or typi- 
cal m the period of transition from classicism to romanticism — 
appears occasionally from about 1740 on; it is the form of Thom- 
son’s "Eule, Britannia!” The ah ah form of the other two 
poems was extremely popular, as evidenced by its use m scores of 
poems. 

Likenesses extend also to the rhymes, with (to name a few) 
flam, hloom, doom, mom, decline, thine, lands, move, swam, v(^n, 
shade, here, homer, grme, rest, die, fate, array, and inspvra oftenj 
appearmg. Though some similarity would thus be expected, hardly 

Stuart Shennan^s comment, 0<mbr%dge Mistory of Amencan 
Liiemture (Hew York, ^1936), m, 14. See also Edward Wageatoecht’s 
Marh Twam, The Mm md Mis Work (Hew Haven, 1935), p 970 n. 
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more than a casual investigation of the rhymes of Erenean^s best- 
known lyrics and those of the best-known lyrics of Collins which 
possess the same or similar rhyme schemes reveals an amazing 
hkeness 

Collms^s ^^A Song from Shakespeare’s Cymbeline ” and Ode 
on the Death of Thomson ” are made up of f onr-lme stanzas com- 
posed of iambic tetrameter Imes rhyming al ah and are thus identi- 
cal in form to Freneau’s "The Indian Burying Ground” and 
"To the Memory of the Brave Americans” The "Ode Written 
in the Beginning of the Year 1746 ” and " The Wild Honey 
Suckle ” are alike in bemg iambic tetrameter and in having six- 
line stanzas and different only in that the stanzas of the former 
are made up of three couplets and those of the latter of a quatrain 
followed by a couplet. 

The three poems of Collins contain in all 40 pairs of rhymes, 
those of Freneau, 48 pairs Of these 40 pairs, 35 pairs or 60 
rhymes are matched in the 48 pairs or 96 rhymes of Freneau, of 
these 50 rhymmg Imes 18 rhymes are identical,^ and the remaining 
33 are similar.^ 

In diction the likenesses are less startling, m fact, there is proba- 
bly as much similarity in the wording of Gray and Freneau or of 
Shenstone and Freneau as of Collins and Freneau — ^with one 
exception. Collins’s line "How sleep the brave, who sink to 
rest”® appears in Freneau as " Sigh for the shepherds sunk to 
rest.” ^ 

H. H. Clark is the only scholar to suggest that Freneau may 
have been influenced by Collins. He points out that "To the 
Memory of the Brave Americans” has the form of the " Ode on 
the Death of Thomson,” but has more in general manner of treat- 

here^ reat (Baoh appears twice as rhymes m Collins’s poems), 
dreaaed^ d%e^ tide, doom, sap, sem, Uoom, plam, dead, there, more^ 

^As Collins’s cold, Freneau’s hold In addition to similar and identical 
rhymes, there are eight pairs of rhymes in Collins which may be said to he 
approximated in Freneau. Btamples are Collins, epes, lies, retire, s:p%re, 
hours, flowers — Freneau, epe, hy, admires, aspires, hour, flow&r* If 
these near rhymes axe added to the total of identical or similar rhymes, 
only seven pairs of rhymes in Collins’s three poems are not matched (or 
approximated) m the three Freneau poems! 

® From " Ode Written m the Banning of the Tear 1746.” 

* From “ To the Memory of the Brave .toericans ” 
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ment with the Ode Written m the Beginning of the Tear 1746 
He goes on to say The similarity here is by no means close , it 
was^ I think, rather Collinses mood, his gentle spirit, which may 
hare influenced Freneau m this poem ® 

The similarities between Freneau and Collins, however, as 
pointed out in the present study of three poems by each, WoulcB 
seem to indicate that the influence was considerably stronger than 
has been recognized, and that CoUms should be added to the list 
of Enghsh pre-Eomantics on whom Freneau modelled his poetry. 

V E Gibbers 

Purdue Untverstip 


THE GENESIS OF MARTIN FABER IN CALEB WILLIAMS 

Even the most casual reader must notice striking similarities 
between Godwin^s Caleb Willirams (1794) and William Gilmore 
Simmses Martin Faber (1833) That the criminal novel of Simms 
grew out of the work of Godwin seems almost certain from a 
detailed comparison of the similarities of the two books. 

First, Caleb Williams reveals in autobiographical form the 
maniacal tendencies of an abnormal character, Martin Faber por- 
trays precisely the same thing Moreover, in order to make their 

®"The Literary Influences of [sic] Philip Freneau/^ Studtes m Phi- 
lology, XSJI {January, 1925), 133 Clark’s remarks are brief, and he 
considers only the one poem of Freneau He goes to some length, on the 
other hand, to show the influence of other eighteenth century poets — 
especially the W'artons and Gray — on Freneau Tyler, Eichardson, 
Wendell, Parnngton, and Pattee make no mention of resemblances between 
the works of Collins and the American poet Walter F Taylor classes 
Freneau with Gray, Collins, Cowper, and Burns as transition poets 
between neoclassicism and romanticism (A Bxstory of Amertom Letters ^ 
62-64) but avoids any commitment as to whether Freneau was influenced 
by them An anonymous reviewer in the Port Polio of October 17, 1807, 
said of ^'The Indian Burying Ground’^ that "the two last stanzas are 
in the sweetest style of Collins” (page 253), but he drew no inferences 
concerning influence. Lewis Leary, who writes in the preface to That 
Rascal Freneau (Rutgers College, 1941) that he has "purposely avoided 
speculation on Freneau's sources or his relation to any literary move- 
ment,” refers to this comparison of Freneau and Colhns for the only 
reference to Collins in his book 
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works the more efiectire, both authors have written their stories 
in the first person 

In the second place, in Caleb Williams Falkland confesses his 
crime to Williams, his close friend.^ Under the influence of his 
perverse fate Faber, as Falkland had done, confesses to William 
Hardmg, his most intimate fiiend, that he is a murderer, merely 
falsifying the details in order to escapei detection ^ 

In the third place, the crimes of both Faber and Falkland are 
unmasked by their close friends and confidants after long and 
persistent efforts It is the long-continued spying and denuncia- 
tion of his friend and former servant, Caleb Williams, which finally 
brings about the confession of Falkland^ Likewise, in Martin 
Faber^ it is the ever-present vigilance of Harding, Faber^s closest 
friend, which eventually leads to the unmasking of Paber^s crime 
and to his confession of guilt.^ 

In the fourth place, it is interesting to note that Caleb Williams 
publicly accuses Falkland of bemg a murderer, but is not believed , ^ 
in the same fashion Harding is not believed when he, because of 
the promptings of the ghost of the murdered Emily Andrews, 
denonnces Martin Faber as a murderer.® 

In the fifth place, there is a sinking similarity of names in the 
two works In Caleb Williams Emily Melville dies a lingering 
death as a result of the cruelties of her cousin, TyrreL Emily 
Andrews, the heroine of Mariin Faber, is first seduced by Faber 
and then brutally slam. There is even a similarity in the fates of 
the two women. 

In the sixth place, Caleb Williams loves Falkland and deeply 
regrets the role he feels compelled to play m the latter’s conviction. 
The long-hounded Caleb has persistently sought to denounce Falk- 
land, believing that such action will bring him peace and satisfac- 
tion. At last, however, having made his accusation against the 
dying Falkland, he is afflicted with undying remorse ^ The self- 
reproach of Harding after Faber’s conviction is no less bitter than 
that of Caleb Williams after Falkland’s ruin. The penitent Hard- 

1 William Godwin, OaUi WUharm (London, 183^ >, pp 186-186 
G Simms, Marttn Faber (New York, 1837), pp 82-83. 

® Caleb WiUtamS) p 450. 

* Martin Faber, pp. 106-133 * Martm Faber, pp 90-91 

® Caleb Williams, pp 382-383 Caleb WtlUams, pp 448-452 
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mg piteously begs forgiveness of Faber for having brought the 
latter to the gallows for his heinous crime.® 

Finally, it must be made clear that there are certain major dif- 
ferences between the two works. Caleb Wtlhams is a powerful 
expose of social injustices and the oppressions practiced by the 
rich and socially powerful against the poor and socially inferior 
classes. On the other hand, the author of Martin Faber mtended 
to show the rumous results upon character of improper education, 
over-indulgence by parents, and poor emironmental conditions in 
general during childhood and early youth.® It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the aims of the two works are different. 

The plot of Caleb Williams is complicated and digressive, that 
of Martin Faber is simple and straightforward Caleb Williams 
employs a large number of characters, Martin Faber makes use of 
comparatively few. However, as a work of art the American novel is 
decidedly inferior to its English prototype. In style Godwin is 
polished, elegant, a master of expression; the style of Simms, on 
the other hand, is inclmed to be rougher, more crude, and less 
effective in general than that of Godwin. 

Floyd H. Deent 

Indiana University 


THE DOUBLE OF DOSTOYEVSKY 

The Bauble marks Dostoyevsky’s first attempt to delve deeply 
into the mysteries of human psychology, but, despite the high hopes 
with which he published the book, it did not prove successful and 
many years later m the Journal of a Writer ^ November, 187*5' (ed. 
Lazhechmkov, p. 456), he confessed, 

This story positively did not succeed, but the idea was quite brilliant, and 
I never introduced into literature anything more serious than this idea 
But the form of this story was absolutely not successful I corrected it 
afterwards strongly, fifteen years later, for the then Complete Collection 
of my works, but I was then again convinced, that this thing was com- 
pletely unsuccessful, and if I should now work on this idea and express it 
again, I would choose a completely different form, but m '46 I had not 
found this form and was not master of the story 

It IS a frank admission of failure, but unfortunately at no time 

e Martin Faber j pp 134-137 

^Martm Faber, ^^Advertisement/' p. iz 
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did Dostoyevsky definitely tell ns what idea he was endeavoring to 
set forth and critics have been no more successful in defining it 
than in coming to an agreement as to the realily of the second 
Golyadkm. Many have seen the idea as having some sociological or 
social content, but it may be merely an attempt to picture objec- 
tively the mental disintegration of a man by objectifying his 
thoughts and aspirations and delusions The story is almost im- 
possible to visualize and the strange way m which the second 
Golyadkm appears and disappears will contuse the most careful 
reader. 

Let us look first at a few pomts m it. At the openmg we find 
Ivan Petrovich Golyadkm in a bad way physically and still more 
psychically. He has even been to consult a physician, Krestyan 
Ivanovich, who tells him that he must change his manner of hvmg 
and not be afraid of society. Apparently m an effort to do tbis^ he 
hires a carriage to attend the party m honor of Klara Olsufyevna, 
to which he has not been mvited and from which he is turned 
away for some unexplained reason. After his discomfiture, he 
wanders around the streets and becomes aware of another man who 
walks home to his own apartment. He is sure that “ his nocturnal 
visitor was no other than himself — Mr Golyadkm himself, a second 
Mr, Golyadkm but completely as he, himself— m a word, what is 
called his double m all relations.” (Ed. Lazhechnikov, p 318 f.) 

The next morning this second Golyadkm appears in his office, 
directly facmg him. It arouses no mterest among the other officials 
that there should be two men of the same name in the office Dosto- 
yevsky implies that the second is a new man (cf. p, 236), but the 
conversation of Golyadkin and Anton Antonovich does not take 
the form which we should expect, had the second Golyadkm been an 
apparition or had the older Golyadkm made a mistake as to the 
identity or name of the new official. 

That same evemng Golyadkin mvites his new friend home and 
the stranger tells a story which is almost certainly that of Golyadkin 
himself, of his unjust treatment m the provmces, of his cATmng to 
Petersburg and of his first assignment to duty m the capital. Yet 
we have no reason to believe that the setnor Golyadkm is now 
weavn^ a borrowed uniform or is unsure of his position except for 
his peculiar i lln ess, his fear of^ unnamed enemies, and his nnex- 
plamed scandalous conduct with Karolma Ivanovna. As so often 
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m his early works, Dostoyevsky avoids a consistent picture of the 
events preceding the story and plunges into the action without 
making clear at any time what is the genesis of the present situa- 
tion. We are asked to accept Golyadkin^s attitude and to see every- 
thing through his eyes, but the author does not explain to us the 
real situation. 

The two Golyadkins spend the night together, but by morning 
the guest has disappeared without a trace and Petrushka grimly 
remarks to his master that “ the master is not at home " and only 
later does he grunt out that the other had left an hour and a half 
before. Later he makes the cryptic remark Good people live honor- 
ably, good people live without falsehood, and are never doubles 
(of. p 282). The servant may be alludmg to the double or to the 
intrigues into which his master pushes so zealously. 

After this mght, the role of the second (Jolyadkin changes. He 
IS no longer the friendly suppliant. He is rather the successful 
careerist accomplishing without an effort all that the older man 
could not gain by intrigue and double-dealmg and at the same time 
the cynical revealer of all that lurks in the back of the semor’s 
mind He knows at each moment how to exasperate and annoy the 
first Golyadkin and how to compel him to display to his associates 
aU of his bad sides. Yet it is interestmg and perhaps a consequence 
of the oflSciaFs insamty that he never notices his rival talking with 
the other men in the office and the second Golyadkin only appears 
when he can annoy his rival. 

This leads the first Golyadkin to the interchange of letters, but 
these are never delivered and we are left m the dark as to whether 
they really exist and whether Petrushka is actually sent to deliver 
them, or tries to do so. 

The confusion contmues until Golyadkin is retired and again we 
are not sure whether this retirement is because of insanity or be- 
cause of the scandal with Karolma Ivanovna. Then comes the 
fatal letter from Klara with whom Golyadkin imagines himself in 
love and by whose father he has apparently been greatly helped. 
Bern considers this like ihe others imaginary. Osipov (Dvoynik^ 

Peterburgskaya Poema/^ m A. L. Bern, 0 DoHoymskon, i, 44), 
believes that it may be a practical joke on the part of some rough 
practical jokers This is hardly probable for it would introduce a 
completely extraneous note into the story. 
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Golyadkm has already had his dream of achieving success and 
then bemg confused by his rival who possesses those qualities that 
he himself is desirous of acquiring. In a sense Golyadkm feels 
toward the double as Salieri does to Mozart m the little drama of 
Pushkin, Mozart and Salien, It is a recognition that his own 
ideals are better than his reality, an unconscious tribute to those 
sides of his character which he refuses to recognize 

It precipitates however the final tragedy Golyadkm visits his 
EsiceUency and then through a doorway which he took for a mirror 
appears the second Golyadkm and dominates him exactly as he had 
dreamed. Prom there he dashes to the house of Olsufy Ivanovich, 
and again finds there Audrey Semenovich and the second Goly- 
adkin, whom for a moment he pardons. But then Krestyan Ivano- 
vich appears and takes him off to the msane asylum, while the face 
of the double long remains behmd him in the carnage, until he 
drops mto forgetfulness. 

All this makes the second Golyadkm a strange figure. He is 
treated as definitely real and yet there is no proof that he has a 
real existence outside of the ideas of the first Golyadkm, He is 
and he is not almost at one and the same moment. The two Goly- 
adkins really represent the two sides of the character of the first 
man, the mean and sordid and intriguing oflScial and the collection 
of memories of the past and hopes for the future that throng 
around his unhappy head. 

It was a startling device that the young author assayed, but it is 
no more fantastic, even if less palpable, that the assumption of 
magic caps which render the wearer invisible as in Pushkinas 
Budm and Lyudmila, or of the paraphernalia in any tale of magic 
and of the supernatural. Yet it cannot be convmcing. The human 
intellect is not prepared to see people separate into two beings and 
move in the same environment. Dostoyevsky never tried it again 
Hereafter to express his doubles, he employed devices as in the 
Bata Youth, where Versilov changes from one side of his nature to 
the other behind the scenes, or m the Brothers Karamazo% where 
the devil appears to Ivan when, he is alone and mocks bitn hy 
throwmg at him his own words. Or, as in the Land lady, he presente 
his hero as m a state of delirium where anything is possible. 

The goal of Dostoyevsky in this novel is really mtelligible. It is 
to present m objective form the lucid and illucid reactions of an 
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insane man m his social and business life. It is to express m 
objeetiye form the actions and the aspirations of a man in conflict 
with himself Yet the device chosen is nnsuccessfuL The human 
mmd cannot visualize this kmd of existence. We demand that the 
second Golyadkm be a real person or an apparition. He is neither 
and both at the same time. It is idle to discuss whether the letters 
are real or imaginary It is idle to discuss whether there are two or 
one man in the apartment and in the office. We can only read the 
story and accept the reality as Golyadkm accepted it without asking 
questions or seeking for definite answers to the question. 

We have a real picture of a paranoiac with his delusions and his 
moments of lucidity. We have one man and two and if we can 
accept the stones of magic that have existed since the earliest ages 
of man, we must read this with the same confidence m the integrity 
and intentions of the author. Our mmds refuse to do this. Dosto- 
yevsky himself realized this after the novel was published He 
admitted his failure and he went on to find other devices for thus 
reveahng the deepest sides of human psychology, but be did not try 
again to present them simultaneously to the public m two different 
but similar bodies. The Double is a milestone on the way to his 
greater works, but it represents a false step which has remamed to 
produce discussion and baffle the reader and the scholar. 

CLASEiiroE A. 

Oolvmbxa Umversitp 


EINZEL-=EINZAL 

Under einzel Grimm’s Deutsches Wbrierbuch (in, 349) has the 
following Qitry : 

EnTZmi, singnlus, ein wort, dessen geschiehte noeh nicht genng 
anfgehellt ist nnd das sidi mehrfadh veranderte. ahd. begegnet as 
gar nichtj eben so wenig alts, nnd ags., den begrif druckt die ahd. 
zusammenset 2 nmg e%nhiz% (sp. 329) ans, goth, erseheint das nn- 
znsammengeset^e atmhls, nnl. enkel (sp. 314 rnihel), neben wd- 
ehem nd. eniel anftritt (gramm. 3, 770). Te nnd t tanschen sonst m 
dentsohen dialecten nicht, nnd jenem a&naTcl ein alts, Sftfal, ahi. 
ewizal an die seite zn setzen bleibt gewagt; vielleicht gewatoe dem 
evmzcH das adv, eimz^m (gramm. 3, 11) stutze nnd far das nhd, 
einz -whtB ahd. emm mogheh. der sinn von niueas mhrt an den 
■ron sngnlns. 
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aueiL mhd. lierseht e%nlutze Yor, evifizel taiLclit selten, aber sicher 
m zwei steBen anf ‘ 

der nchet einzele sdiadea Trtst 9, 5, 
mit einzelea brenden. 488, 12 , 

9, 5 gibt erne hs. enzele^ wie gleichfalls im passional nnd bei 
Jeroschm verdiumt wird, belege folgen imter enzel man erwage 
axLcii das adv. einzelingen 

nid. eimel mangelt m den altesten worterbnehern, Dasypodvus 
bat fnr singulns i^etlichs hesunder^ Prisms leder besunder^ einer 
alletn^ ancb bei Mermch kein etnzel^ das bei SUeler znerst ver- 
zeiebnet ist, es war dnrcb Luthers bibel langst befestigt, dessen 
frubere scbxiften nocb oft Terengtes enzel setzten also dzenete 
Jacob umb Rahel sieien )ar und dauchten %n ah werens einzele 
tage^ so lieb Jiaite er ste, 1. Mos. 29, 20 ; es sol hem emzeler zeuge 
mder semand auftreten. 5 Mos. 19, 15* . * . 

Later authors add bnt bttle to Gnmm^s statement • Harold’s 
edition of Gottfried’s Tristan gives further variants in the two 
verses cited above zemzigen and etzelichen (v. 283 in Marold), and 
eiielen, einzegen (v 19450) • Evidently the scribes in question were 
either ignorant of the word evnzel, or else they disapproved of it. 

As to the derivation of emzel^ we saw above that Grimm con- 
sidered the possible existence of an OHG. Hmzal^ but decided that 
ibis etymology is "^^gewagt.” It was tentatively put forward as 
early as 1691 by Stieler, the first lexicographer to record the word 
(coL 369) : 

Mnzelf ad}. & adv. ab Em & Zal fort5 compositum, singulus, 
paHicviwnSp smgulans: & indwiduum. Em emzeler Mensch, homo 
unicus, mr fnvaiusi adv. singulahm^ particviahm. 

Similarly Adelung, 1774 (i, 1624) : Bher konnte man noch 
glauben, dafi zel aus Zahl zusammen gezogen sey.” 

This etymology, tentatively advanced because of lack of a more 
plauidble one, is now supported by a number of actual instances in 
the spellmg einzdl. The work in question is the Josephus transla- 
tion of Caspar Hedio^ (1494-1552), whose biography is given m 

^ Josepbi dies hoohher%Mpt&(i/ vud zxiiSt watzl%chen SitStorun. Zwentzig 
hueher vm uUm sfesotiohim naoh den altm Mwemplam fleisstg cor* 
rigiert md Meh^r dem Md^chen Jcrieg vmd der 

zerstdrung Biemsalem • . BtreMwrg. M. D. XXXV %m Mayen 14 imnumb 
leaves, 329 numbered leaves, 1 blank, 18 unnumbered leaves wxtb. Register 
With signature pp. a new foliation begins. Flamj JosepM vom Krveg der 
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the Allg deutsche Biographie (xi, 333), without mention, however, 
of the Josephus translation. It may be pointed out that Hedio, like 
Gottfried, from whose Tristan the earliest mstances of einzel are 
cited, was a resident of Strafiburg 

The followmg passages are aU from the second part, entitled 
Kneg der Jnden* 

Dann die geste sy erbetten hetten, warden als einzal vmbbracht 
So sy wider hinweg gon wolten, dann das geschutz trib steyn bifi m 
Tempel vnd zu den altarn, daruon die priester vnd die, die gotlich 
ampt Tolbrachten todt fielen, vnd semd der vil die die von den 
weitgelengsten enden der welt zu der heibgen statt waren, vor den 
opffern todt bliben {Kneg der Juden SS®-) , So sy dann weitter 
dann ein armbrust schusfi hindersieh wichen, kundten sy den storm 
mitt den Boeken nit woren, die on vnderlaB stutzten, vnd als einzal 
etwas schuffen (107®), 

These two mstances are of particular importance, since the noun 
value of evnzal (i. e. Emzahl) is clearly to be recognized Hedio’s 
translation is at times very free, in the first passage the Latm® 
(v, 1 3) version, for: warden als emml vmliracht^ has consumiv 
iamen erant oliier^ so that als einzal translates oliter, which may 
mean ^zufallig,^ ^im Yorbeigehen,^ ^ gelegentlich,^ ^dabei,’ ^za 
gleicher ZeiV ^sofort.^ In the second passage the Latin has: ^^qux 
sine mtermissione ferientes paulatim aliquid proficiebant/^ so that 
als einzal is the equivalent of paulatim* This word is defined as 
^aUmahlieh,^ ^ stuckweise,^ ^emzeln,^ the last being exactly the 
present-day meaning of als einzal* 

Juden 'end der Zerstomng Eierusalem $%ben BUcher . . M D* XXXV Tea 
imnumbered leaves, followed by leaf 331 (instead of 1), 2-176, plus Begtster 
of 8 unnuinbered leaves, m folto Copy m Princeton University Library 

Witb tins was compared tbe edition of 1544 in my possession JosepH 
de$ hooJiberumpten end fast nutzhchen history beschreibers Zweyniz%g 
hucher mn den alien geschioMen , Btra&hnrg M, D. XLHII* Fourteen 
unnumbered leaves, 344 numbered leaves, 20 unnumbered leaves, witb. 
Register* Witb signature rr a new foliation begins Flamy JosepM vom 
krteg der Juden/ imd der Zerstorung Miermalem - *M*D XLIIU, Twelve 
unnumbered leaves, 183 numbered leaves, 9 unnumbered leaves, in folio. 
The passages quoted are given according to ibe foliation and spelling of tbe 
edition of 1535, 

*He presumably used tbe Latin version as a basis, even tbough be de- 
clares on tbe title-page* ^^nacb den Gnecbisoben l!::eemplaren restituiert 
vnd gebessert.** 
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In the nest group of examples evn ml^ entzal (without the ds) 
IS used adverbially 

Erstmals seind sie der sach nit eins gewehen, naehdem sie ein zal 
vnd nit mit de hauffen, nit on forcht nach gewonheit der Juden 
harauJS lieffen (116^) *=« Nam primum ne concordare quidem nde- 
batur eorum consilium, paulatim, et per interualla, et eunctanter, 
non sme metu exsihentium (yi. 1. 3) here again ein zal renders 
paulatim, dann sy moehten die vorwerck nicht sammentlieh, sunder 
musten sie entzad brennen (122^)*«nam per partes, non simul 
onmes portieus incendere valuerunt (vi, 4 2) : here entzal is the 
equivalent of per partes, m ein yeder wirdsehafft nit minder dann 
zehen menschen das Osterlamb zu essen pflegten, dann allein oder 
ein zal gezimpt es sich nit (121'^) . =» solum enim epulan non licet 
(vi. 9. 3). 

Not much stress is to be laid on the spellmgs em zai and entzal 
m these three passages . the 1544 edition each time has einzal (fol 
119^ 126% 131*>). 

In the next group of examples, einzal is used as an attributive 
adjective, with the meaning ^ smgle,^ ^ individual % it is not neces- 
sary to quote the Latm equivalent: 

vnnd also aneinander gefuget, das ein yeder thurn fur einen 
einzaln stein anzfisehen was (103^) , ee dann einer ein einzal brot 
vnd handuol mals hat offenbaren woUen (111^); schleifften yn 
durch die statt als ob sy sich durch em einzaln menschen an alien 
Bomern moehten rechen (125^) , verbotten was, dz man kein einzaln 
solt auffnemmen, damitt sy also yr hanSgsind nut brachten, yedoch 
semd die einzaln auch angenummen (126^) j ein grosse menge 
voldks der yeder ettwas einzals tr^g (131^) ; waren mancherley vnd 
fast kostlich, het seiden von einzaln steinen (135^) ; es weinet die 
gantze statt vnd klaget, vmb eins eintzel mans willen (ISS®-) ; 
haben sich die letsten auch in todt geben, der eintzel vnd letste da 
er Tiber sahe die menge (187^). 

These last two passages are the only ones with the spelling emzel : 
the one on L 133 reads in the edition of 1544: eym eynzden mansp 
and that on f 137 reads : der eynizal vnd letsL In the following 
passage, as it stands, einzaln looks like an adverb, but it may be a 
misprint: 

vorwerck von seulen funIE vnnd zwentzig elen hoch, von einzaln 
weissem marmelatein^ vnnd daraff balcken von Oedryn holtz (104^), 

Both editions agree here. 
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Finally the adverb evnmlich is to be mentioned, which is not 
recorded in the DWh^ whereas Lexer cites two instances of 
etnzelliche 

Es fiengen aber erstlich an die einwoner einzolich zuranben, 
darnach nut rotten dnrch das land zi&streyffen (83^) : the 1544 
edition has etnmUcK 

For the sake of completeness it may be added that eimeln, the 
adjective and adverb with final -n, is as old as Luther, who uses 
both einzel and einzeln. Approximately up to the middle of the 
eighteenth century etnzel predommates, afterwards the form with 
-n gains the upper hand. In the nineteenth century only Euckert 
makes consistent use of the form einzeli see DWb ni, 349, 350. 

W. KtJEEELMETBB 


THE HISTOEICAL BACKGEOITSrD OP PHILIPPE DE 
THAWS BE8TIAIRE 

The Besitaire of the Anglo-Horman Philippe de Thaxm ^ is not 
only the oldest known bestiary in any vernacular tongue but one 
of the oldest literary monuments in the Anglo-Norman dialect. 
It is dedicated to Queen A§bs of Louvain, the second wife of 
Henry I. Since this marriage took place in 1121, this furnishes a 
convenient terminus post quern for the composition of the work.® 

The Besiiaire was not Philippe’s first book It is preceded by 
the Compute which was probably written m 1119.® This means 
that the poet’s connection with the court of Henry I antedates the 
latter’s marriage with| the Belgian princess, and his true patron 
seems to have been the kmg rather than the queen. In fact, if the 
Bestmvre is dedicated to* the queen, it is rather to be supposed that 
the author foHowedt an intimation of his royal master who thus 
wished to please his young wife. At aU events, Thomas Wright 
probably hit the mark in his shrewd conjecture that the Beehive 
was written within the few years that followed the marriage.^ 

Le Bestmvre de PMlippe de Timnn, M 1. Walherg, Lund-Parie C190Oh 

* Ihid , p. xviai 

« Lt OumpQgf Ph%hpe de Thaun, ed. 1. Mall, Strassburg, pp. ML 

* Th Wrightjf Popuictr Treatises on Bctence wrt’ttfn dkinnff the Middle 

Affes^ Loudon, 1841, p x. ' , 
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If such IS the case, it is likely that, in spite of the dedication to 
the queen, the book was written primarily for the king, probably 
at his request or expressed desire, and thus we are led to ask 
What interest could Henry I have had in the French translation 
of the Phifsiologus^ For it will hardly do to explain it by the 
alleged usefulness of works of this type.^ 

It does not appear to have been pointed out so far that this 
particular branch of study zoology, wild life, met with considerable 
interest on the part of the third monarch of the Norman dynasty 
m England Henry I, as is well known and suflBciently indicated 
by the name Beauderc bestowed upon him, was a man of some 
literary attamments and far m advance of his royal contemporaries , 
but what distinguished him particularly from the men of his age 
was his interest m animals and wild life, an interest which far 
transcended his passion for the chase, great though that was. Let 
us listen to the words of William of Malmesbury® 

Paul, earl of Orkney, tbougb. subject by hereditary right to tbe king of 
Norway, was so anxious to obtain tbe king*s friendship, that he was 
perpetually sending him presents , for he was extremely fond of the wonders 
of distant countries, begging with great delight . from foreign kings, 
lions, leopards, lynxes, or camels, — animals which England does not pro- 
duce He had a park called Woodstock, in which he used to foster his 
favorites of this kind He had placed there also a creature called a 
porcupine, sent to him by William of Montpellier 

Wdliam^s statement is confirmed by two references to the same 
deer-park m the works of Henry of Huntington ^ 

Inde mt rex ad Wodestoke, ad locum insignem, ubi rex cohabitationem 
hominum et ferarum fecerat 


* Gaston Paris, M&,mges de Utt4rature frmga%8e du mogm dge. Pans, 
m% p. 84 . 

* Willelmi Halmesbuxiensis monachi de geetts regum Anglorumy v, § 409, 
ed. W. Stubbs, 33^ p. 485 ^ Paulus Orcadum comes quamvis Noncorum regi 
hereditario jure subjectus, ita regis amicitias suspiciebat ut erebra ei 
munuscula missitaret' nam et ille prona voluptate exterarum terrarum 
miracuia inhiabat, leones, leqpardos, Ijmces, camelos, quorum foetus Anglia 
est mops, grandi, ut dixi, joeundij^te a r^gibus aliems expostulans 
habebatque conseptum quod Wudestoehe dicitur, in quo dehcias talium 
rerum eonfovebat. Posueratque ib! animal quod hystrix vocatur, mxsaum 
sibi a Willelmo de Monte Pislerio . . 

(Hells Series)^ pw 244 ; Mp^siola de ^emtemptu immd% 

p 300), 
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Post paucos exliine dies, aptid Wodestoke, nbi rex eonventtim hommtim 
et ferarum statuerat, cum episcopus loqueretur cum rege ct episcopo 
Salesburiensi, qui summi erant in regno, percussus est apoplexia 

All this would seem to show that Philippe de Thaun enjoyed 
the patronage of Henry I, the naturalist, and that it was with this 
hobby of his master m view, if not at the latter^s express orders, 
that he composed his Bestmire^ which he dedicated to Henryks 
young queen How far the strange lore of the Besimvre found 
credence with Henry, we have no means of knowing. Quite possibly 
the king was sceptical about the statements he found there, and 
quite possibly, too, like many modems, he consoled himself with 
the thought that the Physiologus represented the best and most 
authoritative that could be had at the time. 

Alexaistdeb H. Erappe 

Pnnoeton, ISf J 


AN EAELIEE TALBOT EPITAPH 

Dr. C. E. Tucker Brooke in his edition of I Eenry VI (1918) 
finds evidence as to the date of Shakespeare^s revision of the play 
m the appearance of the Talbot epitaph in xv, vii, 63-71, which 
closely resembles the hst of Talbotts titles printed in Bichard 
Crompton^s Mansion of Magnammitte (1599). It was believed 
that this is the earliest printed source for the epitaph Dr. Brooke 
comments on the interest attached to these titles and observes that 
unless some earlier pnnted source than is now known can be 
found for TalboPs epitaph, it will be hard to establish a date prior 
to 1599 for the revised play.^^ 

An earlier pnnted source for the epitaph is, however, to be found 
in the dedication of a poem written by one Eoger Cotton, a London 
draper, and printed at London in 1596. This work is described by 
the Eev. Thomas Corser in Collectanea Anglo-Poetwa as foUows* 
Cotton, (Eoger.) — ^An Armor of Proofe, brought from the Tower 
of Dauid, to fight against Spannyardes, and aE enimies of the 
trueth. By E* 0. Imprinted at London by G. Simeon and W. 
White. 1696. 4to, pp. The poem is dedicated to Gilbert 

Talbot, seventh Earl of Shrewsbury, int allnsion to whose noble 
family the author thus remarks: 
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Yet in so much as the fame of one of your owne most noble progenatours 
soundeth in our eares to this day, I trust it shall of none be thought 
amisse, yf I lay him before your Honourable eyes, as an other example 
That noble Earle lohn Talbot is the man who either lined as languishing 
m idlenes, not or excesses nor died as hauing surfited with vaine pleas- 
ures, and fonde delyghtes but of manly woundes receiued in open feelde, 
after he had valiantly warred foure & twentie yeeres in defence of hife 
Princes right a death and life most honourable to them that are truely 
noble and valiant Euen so this worthy peere, togeather with his valiant 
Sonne the Lord Lisle, in that sore battle fought at GasUhon in FroAinoe, 
their sweete lyues did ende where a monument of the Earle remayneth 
vnto this day, and this inscription folowing ingrauen thervpon 

Seore l^eth the right noble Kmght lohn Talbot Farle of Bhrev>eburie^ 
Marie of Washford, Waterford, and Valence, Lorde Talbot of Goodritohe 
and Urchmgf elide * Lord Strange of Blackmeare, Lord Verdon of Alton 
Lord Cnmwell of Wmgfeilde, Lord Louetoft of Worsoppe, Lord Furmmll 
of BheffeUde, and Lord Faloonbridge, Kmght of the most noble orders of 
S George, B Michael, and the Golden Fleece, Great Marshall to 
Henrie the sicft of his Bealme of Frounce, who dyed at the battle of 
Oastilion mare Burdeaux, Anno H5S 

I jSnd no entry of An Armor of Proof e in the Transcripts of 
the Stationers Register^ neither agamst the names of Gabriel Sim- 
son and William White, the printers of the 1596 volume, nor 
against the name of any other printer during the years 1689-1696* 
However, the Short Title Catalogue of Pollard and Sedgrave records 
three copies of the book, and lists the British Museum, the Bod- 
leian, and the Huntington, as the libraries where these copies are 
to be found. Moreover, in The Biikographer^s Manual of English 
Interaiure by W. T* Lowndes (new ed, 6 vols*, London, 1864), 
there is a descnption of the 1696 edition which gives the following 
collation: 

A, four leaves, being the title and dedication “ To the Christian Header," 
I leaf, followed by the Ppem on B and C, four leaves each, and B 3 leaves* 

The collation of the copy owned by the Huntington Library is as 
follows: 

A*, ft*, B-D*, B* wanting, probably blank There are three blank pages 
in front, and then the title page. The dedication to Talbot begins on sig 
A* recto The letter to the CSbristian Header is on ffa recto, there is a 
printer’s device at the bottom of the page, ffa is a blank leaf. !Khe poem 
logins on Bi recto, and ends on the verso side of B^ 

The collation indicates that this 1696 volume is a jSrst edition 
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ITeitlier the dedication nor the letter to the Christian Eeader is 
Signed, and there is no indication of the date of either. However, 
the autobiographical material contained in the dedication would 
show it to have been written by the poet, and this no earlier than 
1592, since there is in it a reference to Gilbert Talbot as Khight 
of the most noble order of the Garter/^ and Gilbert Talbot was 
elected K. G. on June 20, 1592. 

It is now certain that the Talbot epitaph was in printed form m 
England in 1596, and that the reviser of 1 Henry VI could have 
availed himself of this material then. 

The question as to whether or not the Talbot epitaph made its 
first appearance in England m Cotton’s dedication rests on the 
source from which the poet derived his information. In the dedi- 
cation Cotton states that the titles are to be found on Talbot’s 
monument at Castilion, near Bordeaux. Crompton makes no men- 
tion of a Talbot monument, while Malone volunteers that ^Hhis 
long list of titles is taken from the epitaph formerly fibs:ed on Lord 
Talbot’s tomb in Eouen in Hormandy.” By reason of negative evi- 
dence that Cotton had not been to Prance, nor had seen a Talbot 
monument at Castilion, and the fact that Malone does not indi- 
cate such a monument at Castilion it may be inferred that Cot- 
ton’s source for these titles was in England; and further, that the 
nature of the epitaph would suggest that the source was pnnted. 

Moreover, granting the plausible assumption that Cotton’s source 
was m England, before 1596 at least, and that it was pnnted, it is 
not necessary to believe that Cotton’s dedication was the specifi.c 
source employed by the reviser of our play. There is no good 
reason to doubt that a source available to Eoger Cotton would also 
be available to the reviser, indeed, perhaps even the original author, 
of 1 Hemy VL 

JOSETHIKE A. PeAECB 

XJi/merBviy of North Oarolma 


PABNELI/S "HTMF TO OONTBNTMEFT ” 

Paxnell’s '‘Hymn, to Caatentment" is a pleasmg but confu^d 
poem, the confuBion axismg from the placing of the (Writer of 
interest outside idle professed subject. The theme su^ested hy the 
fafle and taJcen up in the opening Imes is; Where is Oontentoeait 

5 ? 
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to be founds How is it to be achieved^ The answer given m the 
second and fourth paragraphs (lines 11-32, 41-8) is, in the mam, 
obvious and conventional not m ambition, avarice, or adventure 
but in self-discipline and religion. But it is not for the praise of 
lovely, lasting Peace of Mmd^^ or for the failure of ambition, 
avarice, or adventure to supply it that the poem is remembered. 
The summary given above omits the longest part of the answer to 
the question, Where is content to be found ^ The grief -stricken 
heart, the poet tells us, turns to nature for consolation and peace, 
but in vain. Here for the first time the poem comes alive. The 
preceding lines have been pleasantly flowing but nature is spoken 
of with real delight 

The silent Heart which Grief assails, 

Treads soft and lonesome o’er the Vales, 

Sees Daisies open. Rivers run, 

And seeks (as I have vainly done) 

Amusing Thought, but learns to know 
That Solitude’s the Hurse of Woe 

Note that Parnell mterrupts his description to mention his personal 
expenence m seekmg consolation from valleys and still waters. It 
IS likely that he is here referring to his heavy grief at the loss of 
his wife, who had died two or three years before the poem was pub- 
lished, and to his unsuccessful effort to find in nature consolation for 
his grief. It IS clear from the latter half of the Hymn ” that he 
ultimately found not only comfort hut delight in the physical world ; 
and it seems probable that the Hymn is an attempt, as much of 
Wordsworth’s poetry was to be, to find rational justification for 
this delight 

Shaftesbury^s deistic conception of communion with nature would 
not have satisfied Parnell had he known it; he wanted something 
more orthodox, Furthermore, the deists’ ideas did not tally with 
his own experience. Nature alone, he had found, was not enqugh , 
but when one has subjecjted one’s will to the dmne will (41-8) 
renouncing ambition, avarice, adventure, and the merely sensuous 
enjoyment of the external world (11-32), when one is Pleas’d 
and bless’d with God alone” (56), then one finds Peace of Mind, 
yes even rapture in nature. 

The penultimate paragraph expresses a further idea, which may 
well have been suggested by the noble ode, The spacious firmament 
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on high/^ that Addison published two years before the appearance 
of this piece Loyers of nature^ Parnell implies, are right in declar- 
ing that the heavens, seas,^ woods, and fields declare the glory of 
God. Yet ^Hhey speak their Maker [only] as they can^% to make 
their message clear they " want and ask the Tongue of Man ” Thus 
this paragraph tells what man can do for nature, 311 st as the pre- 
cedmg one had told what nature may do for man Both paragraphs 
deal with man^s obligation, which is also his delight, to smg the 
great Source of Nature ” 

It will be seen, then, that Parnell’s pleasmg octosyllabics have 
little to say about contentment Their real subject and the source 
of their inspiration is a stronger feeling: the joy that may be found 
in nature when one has subjected one’s wiU to God.^ 

Eaymond D Haven's 


KEATS’S ^"TO THE NILE” 

In his sonnet ^^To the Nile,” written at Hunt’s home m com- 
petition with SheUey and Hunt on February 4, 1818, Keats addressed 
the river. 

Art thou so fruitful? or dost thou beguile 
Sucsh men to honour thee, who, worn with toil, 

Eest for a space *twixt Cairo and Becan? 

The lines are puzzling at first, because ^Hoil” and ^^rest for a 
space ” evoke a picture of an overland journey between Cairo and 
India, and on such an unheard-of journey the traveler would not 
encounter the Nile. Nor would he on the usual sea route from Suez. 
For part of the year, however, when bad weather closed the gulf of 

^Any expression of appreciation of the beauty of the ocean, such as is 
implied in line 67, is most unusual at this time. 

*The last paragraph, of four lines, corresponds to and is m part a 
repetition of an earlier paragraph of the same length, lines 33-0 The first 
two lines of the final paragraph summariise lines 11-32, the last two 
summarize 33 48, except that here, as in the immediately preceding para- 
graphs, it IS Bliss ” not Contentment that is achieved Yet Bxtreams 
m the third line from the end is presumably contrasted with the golden 
mean of content I understand the last line to mean, Or confers that, in 
the life of bliss which religion enables one to find in nature, the joys of 
the next world are anticipated 
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Suez, the port for the orient was Kosseir on the Red Sea coast. 
From Kosseir habitable upper Egypt was reached by a desert march 
of about five days to Kena, 1^0 miles distant on the Nile. The 
sonnet can refer only to crossing the desert from Kosseir to the 
Nile at Kena, when the travelers would be toil-worn and, straight 
from the desert, readily beguiled into exaggerating the river^s 
fruitfulness. 

Just such a situation as the verses require is described by Claude 
Etienne Savary 

M Chevalier, commandant general des 6tablissemens frangois dans le 
Bengale, vient d’arriver an grand Caire par la voie de Cosseir Son 
vaisseau ayant 4t4 frappe de la foudre sur la c6te de Malabar, & dem^td 
ensnite k la hauteur de Gedda, il fut forc4 de relHeher dans ce port Ces 
accidents lui avoient fait perdre la saison propre pour gagner le Su^s 
Apr^ avoir luttd pendant trois mois centre les vents contraires, & manqu4 
vignt fois d*etre submerge, il atteignit Cosseir II en partit quelques jours 
apr^s avec six Europ4ens montds sur des chameaux [They suffered from 
the heat of the desert, thirst, hunger, and repeated attacks by Bedouin 1 
Enfin, aprfes quatre jours et demi de marche, ils arriverent k Gi6n6 [Kena], 
brdles par le soleil, devores de soif, mourans de faim & de lassitude Lors- 
qu*ils se furent baign^s dans les eaux du Nil, rassasi4s des fruits excellens 
qui croissant sur ses bords, nourris des productions de la terre fdconde 
qu’il arrose, ils ^prouverent un bien-^tre, un contentement, une joie dont 
le voyageur qui a traversd les deserts pent seul goffter les ddlices 
inexprlmables =*■ 

Excepting the substitution of the Deccan for Bengal (which 
might be due either to the demands of rhyme or to the channel 
through which Keats learned the tale), the details and thought of 
the verses correspond to Savary^s story of M Ohevalier^s experience. 
Although many Europeans must have followed the route at times, 
the only other record known to me of an arrival at the Nile from 
India is Sir Robert Wilson^s Sistory of the Bnt%sh Expedition to 
Egypt m 1801, which does not suggest the sonnet There is no 
evidence ihat Keats read Savary^s book (which had been translated 
into English) but, as SheUey must haye drawn upon it for his 

Ozymandias/^ published shortly before in Hunt^s Examiner it 
seems plausible that Keats heard the story from Shelley^ 

D. W Thompson 

Carlyle, PmmyVoamta 

^Letfres sur VMgypte, Pans, 1180^ xr, 10941^. 

* 02ymandias,” PQ , Jau , 1937, 
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A FOOTNOTE TO TEE ROAD TO XANADU 

In considering the influence of the ballads upon The R%me of 
the Ancient Mariner, Professor Lowes has discussed the tinge of 
archaism imparted to the diction of the poem Coleridge^s use of 
^^withouten^^ is especially noted with its probable derivation from 
a line in Ghevy Chase as the poet knew it in Percy^s Reliques^ 
Even stronger evidence that Colendge^s mind was recoUecting 
the rhythms and word patterns of Ohevy Chase is suggested by a 
comparison of the following lines : 

O Christ I my verry hart doth bleed 
With sorrow for thy sake, 

For sure, a more renowned knight 

Ohe^y ChasBj 165-7 

The very deeps did rot O Christ* 

That ever this should be* 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs . 

Ancient Manner, 119-21.® 

The occurrence of 0 Christ 1 the use of very with the inten- 
sive meaning, and the employment of the emphatic forms of do/^ 
are common to both first hues. In each case the second Ime is of 
subordinate import and the third line begins with a parallel 
exclamatory affirmative in an opening spondee. 

The stanza in Chevy Chase describing the battlefield after the 
slaughter is as follows 

O Christ 1 it was a grief e to see, 

And likewise for to heare, 

The cries of men lying in their gore, 

And scattered here and there (129-32) 

When the Ancient Manner describes the appearance of the deck of 
his ship with the four times fifty men lying where they had fallen, 
a comparable scene in Ohevy Chase seems to have occurred to 
Coleridge, for he wrote . 

0 Christ* what saw I there! 

' Fach corse lay fiat, lifeless and fiat. (SH-'IS) 


^ The Road to Xanadu, revised edition, 1930, p 332, 
* References are to the 1798 version. 
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The exclamation 0 Christ ^ is a very uncommon one in Percy^s 
EeltqueSy being found only in these two passages It is likewise 
rare m Coleridge, and two of its three occurrences in his poems are 
these in the Ancient Mariner 

These parallels, supporting an almost exact duplication of the 
ballades metrical form here, suggest still more emphatically that, 
occasionally at any rate, Colendge^s phrasing and rhythm in this 
poem were bemg directed by those of the old ballad of Chevy Chase, 

Pkedeeiok P Seely 

Allegheny College 


TOURIST 

Accordmg to the NED the word tounst first appeared " c 1800 
But twenty years earlier (1780) an anonymous versifier (probably 
William Coctan) had written in the ^^Advertisement ” to his Ode 
to the Gemm of the Lakes in the North of England , 

Mow the foUomng Ode came to he wntten %t not here needful to sag • 
But being written, and the author ooncurrmg m opimon uoith some of his 
friends, that it might yield an innocmt amusement to the 'votaries of a 
fashionable and innocent object, he consented to have it published Moved 
simply by this hope, he throws the piece only into the way of actual 
tourists* 

The two last words were what chiefly impressed a contemporary 
reviewer:^ 

tHifi author of this Ode informs us that he disclaims the idea of 
offering it to the public as a literary production, and throws tLe piece* 
only into the way of actual tomisis The word tourist is, we believe, not 
to be met with in Johnson’s, or any other English Dictionary, though the 
meaning of it is suflciently obvious, hut as we are not actual toimsts^ 
unless wandering through the regions of literature may entitle us to that 
distinction, it cannot be ei.pected that we should receive much entertain- 
ment from this poem* 

That the Ode to the Genius of the Lakes not only planted the 
word in the language but was also instrumental in fixing it there 


^Critical Review^ m (1781), 2ZA 
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IS suggested by the faet that in March 1804: the European Maga- 
zine ^ plagiarized one of Cockm^s longer notes and entitled it 
Hint to the Tourists of the Lakes of Westmorland/^ 


l^e'ijo Jersey College for Women 


Robeet a. Axjbin 


AN EARLY QUOTATION FROM SHELLEY 

In The Bepubkcan ^ for 7 April, 1820, there occurs a long quo- 
tation from Shelle3^’s Queen Mob which Mr. Newman I White 
does not list in The Unexhnguished Hearth The quotation is to 
be found in an article by Richard Carlile on the trial of Henry 
Hunt and others ^ for conspiracy It is introduced without any 
mention of its identity. Carlile simply says I subjoin an extract 
fiom a poem which is strongly illustrative and applicable to all 
national religions He then quotes Queen Mah, iv, 168-221. 
This quotation ante-dates the Queen Mab piracy of 1821, and is, so 
fas as I know, the only extended quotation from the poem to appear 
between 1816 and 1821. 

FEi.]srcis J. Giashctn- 

Dmibwry State Teachers College 


THE AMEEICAN LANGUAGE 

Sir Herbert Croft, author of the Young Biography in Johnson^s 
Lives of the Poets, seems to have been one of the first English 
writers to acknowledge the existence of an American language. 
In A Letter to the Princess Royal of England, on the English and 
German Languages (Hamburg, 1797) he refers to his projected 
English dictionary as my English and American dictionary (p. 

axLv, 189-190 

^ Vol n, no 12, Ifondon, printed and pubhslied by J Carlile 

Observations on tbe trial of Mr Hunt and Otbers at Torki on a 
Charge of Conspira«fy — Strictures on the Evidence-^Bpeeehes of Messrs 
Hunt and Scarlett, and Kedections on the Verdict ** 
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3,) The DAE records ^^Ameriean dialect’^ (I'^'dO) and ^^Ameri- 
can tongue (Webster — 1789), but Croft^s usage is more preg- 
nant, since he gives American the same rank as English. 

Note. "In American Language’’ (1802) seems to mean "m plain 
Speech ” (ef German “deutsch und deutlich”), leaving the earliest 
instance of "the American language” in the DAIS that of 1815, thtd , 
1, 41. 

Stuaut Atkins 

Earisard XJnvoersity * 


REVIEWS 


The Works of Edmund Spenser. A Variorum Edition. The Mmor 
Poems, Volume One Shepheardes Calender, Daphnaida, Cohn 
Clouts Come Home Agatne, Astrophel, Doleful Lay of Clo^ 
rinda, Fowre Hymnes, edited by Chaeles Gkosvenoe Osgood 
and Heney Oibbons Lotseeioh assisted by Doeotht E. 
Mason. Baltimore The Johns Hopkins Press, 1943. Pp. 
Eii, 734. $7.50. 

The grievous losses which the editorial staff of this work has 
suffered make the appearance of this latest volume especially note- 
worthy. Students of Spenser owe Professor Osgood a great debt of 
gratitude and admiration for the courage and perseverance with 
which he has carried on this work. And we are glad to see on the 
title page the name of Miss Dorothy E Mason who has long worked 
behmd the scenes on this edition 

The format and general character of the Spenser Variorum are 
well established and need no further comment here. The problems 
of selection and arrangement are formidable, and the limitations of 
space are so rigorous that the reader tends to forgive omissions and 
to marvel at the wealth of material collected. Prom an ideological 
and aesthetic point of view, the Calender would have gone better 
with the Complaints and the Hymnes with the AmoTett% and mar- 
riage songs, but We are Md that practical considerations of space 
governed the present arrangement. 

In preparing ftis review I have confined myself to the two points 
which concern every user of this volume: the accuracy of the text, 
and the reliability of the commentary and other apparatus. 

In every case except that of the Daphmida^ which follows the 
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second quarto^ the texts of the first quartos have been followed with 
such meticulous care that even misprints and obvious errors have 
sometimes been reproduced. Aside from the Calender, the only 
serious mistake which I have discovered in the text is the printing 
of and ” for with " m the first Hymn, line 86 In the second 
Hymn, Ime 14?, the quarto reading " performed has been retamed, 
although def ormM is required by the context and supplied by 
many editors, as the Variant Eeadings show. 

Moreover, the arrangement and typography of the Quartos has 
usually been imitated with such fidelity that one regrets that the 
date 1591 " at the end of the prefatory letter to Cohn Clout ap- 
pears on the same line as the designation of place, day, and month, 
mstead of by itself on the line below, as it stands m the quarto. 
On pages 186-8 the presence of a running title over the Doleful Lay 
of Clonnda gives a false impression that the Lay has a title in the 
origmal. It does not. 

The Variant Eeadings are not quite as reliable as the text. I 
have noticed the following mistakes and omissions : 

In Colm Clout 1 14, the quarto {a version) reads "shepherd” with a 
small $, as in the text, not with a capital, as recorded Commas go un- 
recorded after " fee ” in 1 370, " this ” in 1. 436, " yrama, ” in 1. 487 , and 
colons after "led” in 1 796, and "reuile” in 1 920 In 1 792 a modern 
u replaces the in the readmg of " vses ” ascribed to the Quarto, and there 
are several other lapses of this kind Lme 265 reads " more,” , 1 270 reads 
1 292 reads “OoUn*% and there are other eases where italics 
have been omitted an the Variant Eeadings 

In the Ded of 1 12 is misnumbered 13 j and there is no record of 

the comma after "Lyon” in 1 18 of Q2 (the text used for this edition). 
In the text of the poem commas should have been recorded after vain- 
ness© ” 1 34, " beare ” 1 67, and " paine ” 1. 436, and a colon after " f;pad ” 
1 3, and the word division " else where ” in 1. 52 

In the Spmnes a comma should have been recorded after " beleeue ” in 
1. 257 of the first hymn, and a period appears by mistake after " great 
1 238 in the third 

The text of the Shepheardes Calender is almost a facsimile re- 
print of the first Quarto, with editing confined to the correction of 
misprints and punctuation. But the list of Variant Eeadings is so 
inaccurate as to affect the usefulness of the text, because the text 
retains some misprints of Ql ; for example, the readang Eternal 
might m the gloss to November, 1 165, is reproduced, and the 
Variant Headings fail to note that it was corrected to Eternal 
night in Q3. When misprints have been corrected in the text, the 
origmal reading is sometimes given m the Variant Eeadings, and 
sometimes not. The result is that when the reader comes upon such 
a thmg as the spelling accounpt^^ in the Argument for Oeiober, 
1. 4, he cannot tell whether that is the spelling of the first quarto, 
which it is, or a misprint of the 

Actually I find very few misprints in the text of the poem : 
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In three cases a modern v has replaced the original u Ped Epist 25 3, 
and Nov 1 56 read “have^^ for “ haue,” and the gloss for Feh 176 reads 
“figuratively’' for figuratinely ” In Dec 1 69 a final e has been omitted 
from “ Todestoole " In July 1 191 the “ theyre ” of Q1 is silently emended 
to “ theyrs ” as in Q3, 5 This is probably a mistake, since the singular 
form correspondents to “other” for “others” in the same line At any 
rate the variant should certainly have been lecorded 

Unfortunately, the test of the glosses is less accurate * 

In the gloss for Feb 47, an e has been dropped from “downe”, on the 
Emblem, in 1 14 the “ me ” of Q1 is silently corrected to “ men ” March 
97 14 reads “ becometh ” in Ql, although De Sehncourt, Renwick, and the 
Vcmorum all read “ becommeth ” Apr%l 50 18 reads “ himself e ”, May 191 
reads “ pupill ” and May 219 reads “ craty ” in Ql, “ craftye ” in Q3, and 
“craftie” in Q5, yet the Variorum reads “crafty” with no notice of the 
variants ^ lix May 232 there is no authority for the reading “ That gotes,” 
the Quartos read “ The gotes ” On the July Emb , 1 9 Ql reads in supre- 
macie ” not “ is supremacie ” And in Oct 78 “ Tom piper ” of the Quartos 
becomes “ Tom Piper ” of nursery rime fame 

It seems to have been the intention of the editors to record all de- 
partures from Ql, even to "inversions, repetitions, and misspell- 
ings,^^ but, m fact, even so important a variant as the " his "her 
which represents a correction in printing of Ql, is not noted in the 
Variant Eeadings, although it is commented upon on p. 696. I 
have noticed more than a dozen misprints in Ql which are corrected 
in the Yanomm but not noticed in the list of Variant Headings. 
Some of these are recorded m Professor SenwicFs edition. But 
the editor of the Variant Eeadings does not ignore that edition 
entirely, for he disagrees about the mart after " habilities in the 
Dedicatory Epistle 20.8, which Professor Eenwick describes as an 
inverted semicolon but the VwrioTvm records as a question mark. 

In the arrangement of the glosses, the Variomm follows modern 
practise and rearranges the words glossed m the order in which they 
occur in the text In every case but one, the disorder of the Quartos 
is slight and probably without sigmficance But m the gloss to 
Aprils the notes to words in lines 92, 99, 73, 82, and 86-7 occur, in 
that order, between the notes to words m lines 136 and 145. This 
situation may be the result of after-thoughts on the part of E. E., 
but it eould equally well be the result of a last minute rearrange- 
ment of stanzas m the famous Lay to Eliza The misplaced glosses 
involve three stanzas, 5-7, of the Lay and may indicate that these 
three stanzas, in the order 7, 5, 6, stood between stanzas 12 and 13 
when the glosses were written The point seems to have been over- 
looked by Dr. Eoland B Botting, in his mterestmg study of the 
order of composition of the Calender {PMLA^ n, 423-84 and 

ebeekmg the texts of the Quartos, I have had only to the 

Spenser Society facsimile of Ql and. the Harvard copies ol Q3 and Q5. 
Fortunately these are the most important quartos 
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Variorum^ pp 276-7), and it would be missed by any^one wbo 
relied on the Vanorum to report fully the text of the first Quarto 

On the other hand, the nmisnal use of the small period withm 
the sentence, which is a pecnliarity of Ql, is carefully reproduced 
in the Variorum^ as it is in Eenwick^s edition De Sebncourt fol- 
lows the practise of later quartos of convertmg it into a comma, 
colon, or Ml stop, and as a result he sometimes punctuates sentence 
fragments as if they were complete sentences I have noticed only 
one ease in which this period has been inadvertently replaced by a 
comma, after sonder in the March gloss 97,14, Otherwise, the 
punctuation of Ql has neither been scrupulously preserved, nor 
have all of the departures from it been recorded, although the inten- 
tion seems to have been to record such departures in the Variant 
Eeadings Sometimes these changes have considerable bearing on 
the interpretation of the text, as m the case of the comma after 
^^Hobbinol^^ in January^ 1 55 This comma appears in Q3 and 
5, but not in Ql, and I do not think it belongs there At least the 
reading of Ql should have been recorded in the list of Variants. 

But if the record of Variant Eeadings is incomplete for Ql, 
it IS entirely inadequate and also maccurate for the other quartos. 
This situation is most unfortunate because, as far as I know, the 
modernizations of Q3 and Q5 have never been taken fully into 
account by students of Spenser^s archaisms Yet they constitute 
perhaps the best source of evidence for what was considered archaic 
or unusual in the language of the Calender in Spenser’s day. But 
even the variant readmgs which are noted cannot be relied upon be- 
cause they are full of mistakes and misprints In particular I 
notice that there is a general tendency to misrepresent the readmgs 
of Q3. 

The construction of the commentaries, on the other hand, has 
been done by a careful and pamstaking editor. Apparently all 
quotations of source material have been checked and corrected 
Sometimes the text cited has been changed to some better or more 
easily available edition. For example, m the quotation of Eeissert 
on p 317, the Petrarch citation is clearly a mistake and the editor 
suggests the passage probably mtended and names his edition. 
Again, on p. 328, Eeissert quotes only a Ime and a half from 
Mantuan, and the editor supplies several additional Imes which are 
pertinent. 

The notes from previous editions seem to have been collected with 
considerable thoroughness, and the inclusion of some very early 
comments suggests that the still unpublished Spenser Allusion Booh 
has been utilized Professor Eenwick’s important edition, of the 
minor poems has been culled with great thoroughness. Except fur 
some valuable notes on the glosses, and a few editorial comments, 
everything except the linguistic notes has been included. A good 
deal has been collected from his introductory matter. also, but we 
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will still haTe to refer to lus edition for Ins opinion on many points 
since many comments which appear in his edition are here credited 
to earlier editors and commentators But when these have been 
removed, the volume and value of his contribution to the study of 
Spenser^s mmor poems is still impressive Herford's edition of the 
Calender is also fully represented except for his numerous para- 
phrastic and linguistic annotations, 

I miss from the Bibliography Miss Vere L EubeBs study of 
PoeUc DicUon %n the English Benmssance (Modern Language Asso- 
ciation Eevolving Fund Series xii, 1941), and wonder why G 0 
Moore Smithes note on St Bridgets Bower, KenV^ which appears 
in the Bibliography, is not briefed on p 328 where the passage is 
annotated. But on the whole the commentary is thorough and 
comprehensive. 

Cross-referencing and regular editorial comment knit together 
the miscellaneous criticism much more adequately than in the 
earlier volumes. Great care has been taken to avoid repetition and 
save space. The appendixes have been kept to a minimum, and the 
policy of reprinting articles in full, especially those by the editors, 
has been abandoned. Those who are mterested m special topics, 
sudi as the identity of E. E. or of Eosalind, or the philosophy (as 
distinct from the source) of the Hymnes^ may find the appendixes 
too brief to be useful. But research students must go back to the 
original discussions m any ease, and what is given is suJBBcient, in 
most instances, for purposes of general reference 
The final recheckmg of the t^^escript or the galley proof, which 
drains the last ounce of editorial patience, has evidently been 
omitted, for occasionally a line has been dropped out or a mistake 
which no proof-reader could be expected to catch, has been let 
stand. In very few cases are these serious enough to affect the 
general usefulness of the volume. But I notice, for example, that 
on p. 279 eight words have been omitted from the quotation of 
Herford’s comment on line 35 The omission begins and ends with 
the word even and anyone who has checked copy can see what 
happened. Again, on p. 353, seven words have dropped out of the 
quotation from Senwick after the words Mantuan^s complaint " 
the fourth sentence, and the resulting statement is rather star- 
tling. Usually these mistakes are unimportant, as on p. 401, of the 
qubtetion of Renwick, inhere a necessary are has been silently 
supplied in line 6, and, in Ime 13 a "Hhe^" has been omitted. 
Occasionally the ser^e is affected, as on p. 382, in the quotation of 
Hexford on II. 37-54, where enforces has been changed to re- 
fuses in line 5. The editorial addition to line 6 of tibas note See 
Eluge^s note above should read below ^ since the quotation ap- 
pears on the following page. One of the most amazing misprints 
IS that of Ariosto for Aristeo on p. 250 in Eenwick^s com- 
ment on lines 55-60. 
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The effort to give every author his due sometimes results in the 
prmtmg of the poorer or less useful note in place of the later and 
better one Most of the source hunting of Eeissert and Kluge^ for 
example, has been made available in English by later editors. Sev- 
eral times, as on p 336, lines 187-200, chronological considerations 
mvolve an editorial supplymg of two pertment Imes which are 
given by Eenwick, but are not here credited to him On p. 335, 
fines 217-28, the suppression of EenwicFs note is a loss because it 
supplies several facts not mentioned m the earlier notes cited from 
Todd and Herford And on p. 337, where Eenwick^s comment has 
been shifted from the text to the gloss, and the beginning has been 
omitted as covered by Kluge^s note on 11 73-4, what is left is no 
longer self-explanatory. On pp. 385-6 chronological scruple results 
in the quotation of consecutive lines from Mantuan in reverse order. 
Eenwick presents a clearer picture of the borrowing by printing the 
lines consecutively The notes on the December eclogue omit 
Eenwick^s frequent citations of Marot^s French, citing instead 
Morley^s translation wherever that is available, so that the reader is 
presented with parallels partly in English and partly in French. 
See, for example, the notes on lines 77-90. Sometimes, as on p. 337, 
gloss 74, the effort to avoid repetition results in unmtelligibility, as 
m the note attributed to Herford. If the information was not to 
be repeated, reference should have been made to Kluge on 11. 73-4 
and Warton on 74 On p 248, 11. 19-42, where the latter half of 
EenwicFs quotation of Petrarach is omitted, perhaps no harm has 
been done at that pomt, but the omission makes unintelligible 
Eenwick^s note on 11. 49-53, repeated on p. 250, where the missing 
part of the quotation is referred to. 

Sometimes the editorial mstinct is so strong as to defeat the 
Variorum purpose, as on p. 613, where EenwicFs discussion is very 
inadequately represented partly because the editor quoted part of it 
in his own discussion of the problem on p 610. On p. 321 there is 
an editorial note on Menalcas in 1. 102 instead of a reproduc- 
tion of EenwicFs better note which gives the date of the marriage. 
On p. 337 Herford quotes only the Greek line. The translation 
which IS substituted should have been credited to Eenwick as should 
also the editorial Comment on E. K ^s confusion of two Greek words. 
Occasionally the square brackets which indicate editorial comment 
have been omitted, as in the case of the last Ime on p. 300, and 
in the case of a good many quotations of source material. 

But if the book lacks the fine fimsh of expert editing, it neverthe- 
less represents a bringing together of scattered materials which is 
most useful. It will be invaluable to teachers of Spenser, and to 
their studente, for many years to come. It is easier to list mistakes 
than to describe the accomplishments of the work, and to those whC 
know something of the difficulties under which the editors have 
labored, any carping about the result must seem the sheerest mgrati- 
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tude. "WliateTer its faults, the edition is a landmark in the field of 
Spenser studies, and if it is used with caution and intelligence it 
will serve as a foundation upon which much future work can be 
built 

JosEPniNB Watbes Bbnnett 


ffunier College 


Sir Qawain and the Green EmgM Ee-edited from Ms Cotton 
Nero, A X by Sir Iseael Gollakc^i, witli introductory essays 
by Mabel Day and Maet S Sebjeantson" Published for 
the Early English Text Society by Oxford University Press, 
1940. $3 25 

It had been a matter of quiet knowledge among the many friends 
of the late Sir Israel Gollancz that, off and on through many years, 
he was engaged upon an edition of the present poem. His assiduity 
and energy carried him far in this labor of love, but he did not 
live to see its completion What he left still to do, his formei 
pupil, Miss Day, has now done. Her loyalty to her teacher has 
carried her further than the mere collection and stitching together 
of portions of his work She has supplemented and revised what 
her master had done, whenever and wherever the progress of 
scholarship and the passage of time made change or correction 
necessar}^, and not infrequently this has meant sewing quite a 
new patch on the older garment Dr Mary Serjeantson has indeed 
contributed to the book a section dealing with the language of Ms 
Cotton Nero A. X (though she has not attempted to localize the 
poePs speech with any precision), but the lion^s share of the work of 
getting out the present edition, I happen to know, has fallen upon 
Miss Day. In pious duty to a revered teacher she has sought to keep 
herself and her share in the task well in the background. At time§, I 
can imagine, she may have been prompted to delete or change what 
she fotmd set down, but if so, she never forgot that it was to be Sir 
IsraeFs hook, not her own. Yet her thorough acquaintance with 
the works of the poet, her practised knowledge of an editor^s task, 
and her resolve that the final work should be, as far as she could 
make it, a unit free of those gaps and contradictions that are apt 
to appear when two editors work on one poem, have made it in 
some measure her book as well as his. 

Text, Notes, and apparently the Glossary, are the work of Sir 
Israel, though the last two incorporate material published after 
Goilancz^s death, and thus give evidence of Mibb Day^s revising 
hand, I have some. reason to believe that the text stands pretty 
much as the first editor l^it. Certainly the very large number of 
emendations, more numerous in this edition than in Sir IsraeFs 
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EET8 reYision of 1919, indicates that he has been allowed to have 
his way with the text, and that Miss Day did not feel free to inter- 
pose her editorial hand The essays introductory to the text are, 
however, the work of the reviser, and since she speaks with the 
authority of a master upon the {?aM;atn-poet, a brief resume of her 
views IS very much in order. 

Eor a date of the poem we still have insufficient evidence, though 
for working purfioses one in the later decades (Miss Day^s ^‘^last 
decade of the fourteenth century seems safe enough Miss Day 
brings forward some new evidence for the chronological order, 
PdUence, Puntyj Gawa%n (with nothing said about Pearl) ^ though 
she feels that a certain interval of time elapsed between the writing 
of Pwrty and that of Oawain. She notes, as did Menner before 
her, evidence of phraseology in the Cotton ITero Ms parallel to 
that of the Wars of Alex , and, indeed, finds additional parallels, 
but, quite rightly, hesitates to say which author it was who bor- 
rowed from the other. 

Each reader ot Oawa%n and Pearl who is familiar with the Forth- 
west Midlands has, I suppose, his own private predilections for the 
locale m which the events of Gawain^s sojourn took place, and Miss 
Day is good enough to give us hers She would place the Green 
Chapel at Wetton Mill, Staffordshire to speak more precisely, at 
the cave called Thursehole, i. e , fiend^s house, situated at the bot- 
tom of the valley w'here Hoo Brook runs into the Manifold River. 
Such a localization, of course, cannot be proven or disproven. Miss 
Day remarks, rightly I think, that the Green Chapel was a spot 
well-known to the poet, who describes it m fullest detail, but, 
according to Miss Serjeantson {B.E8. 3. 327-8), his language is a 
more northerly speech than that of Staffs, and in the absence of 
other evidence, that fact tells somewhat agamst the identification 
I think I could suggest a locale whose speech is closer to that which 
the poet utters, and whose situation would explain something of 
the political and social background of its events, but miqm 
is a good motto, and I am delighted to see that Miss Day not 
only has her own views as to the background of the poem, but 
sets them forth in a fashion that is suggestive, if not completely 
convincing. 

On the sources of the poem. Miss Day presents arguments that 
are illuminating and, to me, convincing As scholars have long 
recognized, two mam stones, ^^The Beheadmg Game^^ and ^^The 
Temptation, make up its single and unified plot (I use those 
adjectives advisedly). Variant versions of the Game^^ are to 
be found in Irish, 0. Drench, and 0. S German, and of the 

Temptation in the Drench and in two Italian canafom possibly 
derived from OD. romapce. Bpt with all this wealth of analogues 
and variant versions, scholars have been unable to agree as to where 
the poet got the material of his story and how he put it together. 
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Professor Kittredge, noble prechonr m this cas,^ belieyed that 
Gawmn, as we now have it, is largely a rendition in English of an 
original French poem in which the two stories found a final combi- 
nation Directly contrary to his view, which has long held the field, 
IS that of Miss von Schanbert, that the two stories did not exist 
together m any French original, but were joined by the W, Midland 
poet himself, and that the lack of skill with which the two parts 
were put together is evidence that her theory is the true one 
Opposed as they are one to another, both these views arise, how- 
ever, from a single way of regarding not only this poem, but other 
medieval poems as well Both Kittredge and the lady from Ger- 
many are members of the Source school, now beginning, I think, 
to lose some of its former prestige in the scholarly world Accord- 
ing to those who accept its Credo, nearly every work of medieval 
literature must have a source to guide the unbalanced reason or 
cheek ihe wayward fancies of a writer Thus it comes about that 
when no direct source can be found, the apostles of this school 
are quite willing to invent one It has, of course, been proven 
again and again m the long history of literary scholarship that 
study of the sources of a poem has led to the discovery of new facts 
about it (to say this is almost banal), and it is also true that the 
medieval author was less disposed than his brethren of subsequent 
centuries to care about the literary virtue of originality, yet the 
literary virtue of invention was not unknown in the medieval 
centuries It is to Miss Da/s honor that, far more than any pre- 
vious editor or commentator, she is willing to believe in the inven- 
tive power of the G{l«;a^w-poet, willing to believe that he possessed 
sufficient intelligence to weigh and then to select the raw material 
that went to fashion his story, and sufficient taste to weave its 
strands into the pattern of a plot. Consequently she shows little 
sympathy for Dr. von Schaubert^s argument, v%z. that the lack of 
skill with which the parts of the combined story are put together 
indicates an English origm for QGK, (a strange argument indeed), 
and less for that of Kittredge, viz. that all the correspondences 
and parallels between our poem and its numerous analogues would 
have had to have been embedded in a direct and immediate French 
origmd. 

Just how the two stones of the Beheading Game and The 
Temptation were brought into comhmation has puzzled many, 
but combined they were, and only the poet knows how.^ Miss Day 
calls our attention to one way m which the union might have been 
consummated. Each of the stones, she points out, is a story of a 

^ As far as the mechattics of the plot be concerned, the two parts are 
, united by the, device of the Exchange of Winnings, found in no other 
analogue of the story. Pay suggests that if the two stories were 

originally distinct, the denoe might have been invented or adapted from 
some fafehau for the purpose of connecting them. 
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test^ each illustrates one and the same moral obbgation * a promise 
once giTen must be kept, even though unforeseen circumstances 
appear to make death the cost of keeping it This obvious moral 
swings the plot of Oawain into Ime with the plots of Patunce, 
Purity^ and Erhenwald^ each of which illustrates a moral virtue 
I cannot help feeling that Miss Day is right m allowing the poet 
to have a larger share in shaping the plot of his story than pre- 
vious commentators have been wSlmg to grant him It does not 
seem unreasonable to believe that the poem is what it is m com- 
position and structure not so much because of a hypothetical 
(very hypothetical) source as because of the poet He was familiar 
with French romance, and would, quite naturally, feel free to cull 
thence what he liked and leave out what he didn^t. According to 
Miss Day, he evidently knew well the Perlesvaus (p. xxxi). It is 
interesting to note that one of the stones which Dr von Schaubert 
thinks may have given him the idea of the Temptation ” — ^that 
of the hermit and the provost of Aquileia — ^is also to he fonnd m 
The Booh of the Kmght of La Tour-Landry, and there is some 
evidence that the W Midland poet knew that book. As our knowl- 
edge stands at present, one is justified m believing that our authoi^s 
choice of matenals for his story was more eclectic than scholars have 
supposed, and that the neat family-tree of the descent of Sir Qawatn 
given in the Tolkien-Gordon edition should he regarded as a stimu- 
lant to our thought rather than a conclusive chart of the way in 
which the mind of a fourteenth century poet worked. 

All that we now know, or can learn from the text, deepens the 
impression that the poet had a good deal more say in the composi- 
tion of his own story than the Source scholars are willing to 
admit. No Ur-Qawain (French or English) has yet been found — 
not the faintest trace of one. As Miss Day points out, when the 
poet speaks of the book that told of Qawain^s amom uyage 
(689-90) , he cites it as the authority for those very passages which 
seem to have been of his own composing Furthermore, when he 
tells us that he heard, the story in toim, and that it had been long 
in the land locked in leal letters/^ he also tells us that it was an 
outtrage aweniure of Arthur's wonders, a strange or unusual tale, 
e. one not previously known or accessible to the general run of 
hearers or readers, and he supports this last statement by the man- 
ner of his telling it, which is independent and unhampered, with- 
out reference to previous tellers or appeals to precedent authority. 
One should note that there is no transition whatever between the 
allusion to the tale locked in leal letters (29-36) and the start of 
the actual story (37 ff). The ropes that tie him to that 
source^' (?) have been cleanly cut, and he is ofi on his own, 
running free. 

The text of the poem has been more carefully read with the result 
that the notes at the bottom of the nasre are fuller and mnrA infnTw., 
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mg than those of previous EETS. reprints. Trips to the Gollancz 
voinine of facsimiles of 1923 need be less frequently made For 
this relief much thanks ^ One will be less thankful, however, that 
emendations are more numerous than in any previous edition 
Some are ingenious W{atz) for Ms. With 1315 can be fairly 
explained as a case where the eye of poet or scribe was misled by 
with of previous line But emendation is certamly unnecessary in 
the following lines 60,77,100,144,171 (seeTLS Jan 25,1941), 
508, 660, 769, 835, 862, 864, 867, 877 (where the important 
tah spelling should be kept), 992, 1014, 1028, 1082, 1112, 1145, 
1283, 1295, 1386, 1434, 1440, 1623, 1700, 1724, 1738, 1769, 1810 
(your), 1848, 1941, 2029, 2053, 2055, 2056, 2096, 2110, 2187 
There is certainly no need of the extra line 2445*** which GoUancz 
has supplied (if it be he who has supplied it, as I think it is). 
Some of these emendations irritate one. On 867-8 we are told that 
the change from on to ouer improves the metre ! It is no duty of 
an editor to improve upon what his author has written 
Keseareh subsequent to the improvement often has shown that 
the improved line has not been improved at all In the present 
instance the change from on hwes has eliminated a phrase that may 
be important in the description of the robe Gawain wears I 
mention a few mstances where a different punctuation would (in 
my opinion) present the poef s meaning more clearly or improve 
the movement of the narrative. A period mstead of the comma 
should stand at the end of 1441. In 1847 Bmerson^s suggestion of 
the question mark after hit-self seems sensible, as does a comma 
after dressed m 2009 In 1396 For^e should certainly be For }e. 
The explanatory notes are, on the whole, excellent. In this text 
care has been taken to give credit to previous commentators, though 
m the note on scholes 160 Emerson^s shoe-less, i e. without mail 
dboes/^ certamly deserves some consideration for hys mayn dinte} 
336 need present no difficuHy, if one supposes that Arthur was 
swinging the ax about in "practice strokes On 452 the com- 
ment that "the syntax is awkward” seems a little naive. The 
condensed, charged utterance of the poem, much of it in direct dis- 
course, is full of ellipses and parentheses, and never more so than 
when the G. K, is speaking. Here his speech runs as follows : " to 
fetch such a dint as thou hast dealt— you have deserved it to be 
readily yielded on New Year’s morn.” 992 Ms. Tcynff should stand 
for the emended lord for, as Emerson suggests (JE&F. 21. B78), 
the host is assuming the title of " King of Christmas ” 1020-23 
present an apparent erux that hss puzzled many a teacher— and 
these editors too. As the Ms* stands, one would seem to count off 
in these lines four days, Xmas, St. Stephen’s (Dee. 26), Si John’s 
(Dec. 27), Childermas (Dec. 28). Now the last three days of the 
month were occupied by the three hunts. It certamly looks as if 
our poet had erroneously made Si J ohn’s Day the last of the four 
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days that precede the hunts. Since Gollancz (^) believes, quite 
rightly I think, that such an error is unlikely, he is forced to the 
conclusion that some such Ime as 

With most myrpe and mynstralsye Childermas sued 

was omitted. The conclusion is in no way wairanted The timing 
of the story is clearly explained m a note on these lines in the 
excellent translation of Professor T. H Banks Gawain and his 
fellow-guests do not retire from the festivities of the 27th until the 
morning of the 28th (1029). After they retire, all sleep through 
December 28th On the mom of the 29th the guests depart to 
their homes and their host to his hunting, and on the morrow of 
that same day Gawain^s hostess makes the first of her three visits. 
1266-7 contain one of the cmces of the poem. To date Dr. Men- 
nePs reading of vysen (1266) is the most satisfactory solution of it 
presented, yet it is neither noticed nor alluded to In 1467 a 
comedy of errors has been enacted. The writer of the note defines 
schafted as set, with long rays streaming across the sky, i. e. the 
boar-hunt continued all day,” He then declares that " the interpre- 
tation does not involve, as Emerson . . and T6 assume, hold- 
ing that the sun set at this pomt of the story.” Now it was actually 
Emerson himself who suggested that schajted did not mean set.” 
Two mutually contradictory stetements appear in the note, a 
renowned scholar is blamed for an mterpretation he never advanced, 
and we are led to believe that the mterpretation here advanced is 
the editor^s own, when actually Emerson advanced it ^ ^ There is no 
need to suppose that a line has been omitted between 1611-12. The 
lady has broken oflf her question abruptly, the poem presents other 
examples of mcomplete or broken utterance caused by the emotion 
of the speakers. In 1673 the phrase Whette^ his whyte tusche^ only 
amplifies the action of "scrapmg” remarked upon in 1671, 
Emendation of trayief e$ to traueres has spoiled the sense of 1700 ; 
see Emerson, JEGrP. 21.394 and Savage, Med. Aev. 4.199. 
Tiileres 1726 are the greyhounds, who are also ^Hidders,” see 
Savage PMLA. 46. 176. dryuez to 1999 does not, as Napier 
believed, present any special difflculiy " day drives off the dark- 
ness,” where to has the meaning in the imperative clause go 
to!” 2002 naked — poorly clad”. The poet is spew- 
ing m general fashion; it is not intensely cold, hut there^s enough 
of the north m the weather to make the naked (««^^ ill- 
clad,” Matt. 26 * 36) wish for summer. In 2065 on the editor^s 
own showing, it is unnecessary to emend Ms. Si/ to if one 
translates as m Macbeth 8. 4. 74. 2226 b% pat lace pat lemed. T 
can see no marked difference between the bx that the G K.^ holds 
and the one he carried a year ago. Botib. had a lace and the mpli- 
lotion is that the lace on No. 2 was wotmd about the handle in ihe 
same manner as that on No. 1. We are expected to believe that, 
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despite the change of scene, the 6. K and his weapon appeared the 
same 9318 should contain acknowledgment that Sisam {Ikth 
Gent Verse and Prose^ p. 223) was the first to explain the line 
2450 pat Icnomes all your hnyzte^^ ^^all yonr knights know that,” 

e, the fact that Morgan had had relations with Merlin 2482 
mony a venture in vale <§ venquyst ofte Another case of con- 
densed wording, ^^and many a yentnre in rale (he had), and over- 
came often” Insertion of he for afi, and derivation of the last 
vb. from OE. guenchtr are alike unnecessary 

Lest I seem to dwell too long upon a censonous note, I would 
call attention to several brilliant bits of elucidation. In 4 a famous 
crux, tried for his tnchene, pe trewest on erihe^ is rendered distin- 
guished (tried) for his treachery, the veriest example on earth ” 
The new reading would make us understand that the poet^s refer- 
ence is to Antenor alone, and would render unnecessary the long 
note on the trial of Aeneas for the concealing of Polyxena It is 
certainly most alluring. In 420 Let pe naiced nec to pe note scheme^ 
TG^s translation (ordinarily a good one), of to pe note, as ^^in 
readiness,” ought to yield pride of place to our editors^ part where 
the short hairs were,” lower neck, cf OE hnot^ close-cropped” 
(and recollect our poePs fondness for the use of the adjective as 
noun) 

Any attempt to fix or "freeze ” the poePs language into a final 
and settled form for glossary use is foredoomed to failure. Eew 
other English poets have been as cognizant of the penumbra of 
other possible meanings mto which the chief or usual meaning of 
a word might shade off, few others as sensitive to verbal nuances 
or associations Such an awareness of verbal values is proof that 
he was deding with a highly imaginative livmg language current 
on men^s lips, not a jargon resurrected from a speech once spoken, 
but then dead. Even today m the northwest counties of England 
something of the poePs speech lives on Consequently an editor 
of Gawain^ remembering that the poePs meaning is often con- 
textual and impossible of being "frozen” into a single definition, 
must be wiUmg to list not a single, but a number of meanings 
under a particular word; and must also have frequent recourse 
not only to NPD, hut to MDD as well. The following remarks 
upon a few words selected from the Glossary of the present ed, 
will exemplify the soundness of these caveats.^ 

hyUd 2082 is hardly to he der. from OP. hoiUir (E), Der. from 
OE, hylgem, "roat,” as one possibility, and another is that it is a 
verb from ME, hile, hjle , " a bod, swelling ” conysaunoe 2026 here 

* In the list below the following abbreviations are employed B J ^ 
Brochett's Bict of H Country Words, 1840, F, Bmerson, 

21; R B. Peacock, pf the BmUot of LomdaU, 1869; M « aJ 

Mawer, Ch^f Elements of Mngl Mme 1924; B =s J. Bay, A 

t%on of Engl, Words, various editions; W «=? Mrs. Joseph Wright, 
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correctly glossed as cognisance/^ and less correctly as ^^badge/^ 
shows ns that the poet knew his heraldry, for Planche, Cycl, of 
Costume tells us that the word was sometimes applied to the stir- 
eote, 3 upon or tabard that earned the owner^s armorial bearings. 
cry 64, 775 is nnglossed, though Tory 1166 is. dered 1460 is not 
in;iured,^^ but as m the dialects frightened, stunned/^ For 
d'iof 1176 ef. L^s ^‘'procrastinate^’ flet 882, 1653, 1925 does not 
necessarily mean hall ” ; cf. the quot. from Scots Acts of Fart 
887 {N&Q. 7 Ser. 11. 262), inner halfe of the hons that is 
callyt the flett ” ® frayst my fare 409 may indeed be ask how I 
am getting on/’ but equally well might mean enquire after my 
track (or ]oumey),” which is precisely what G. had to do for^ 
2178 is not waterfall,” as E. has shown m his review of TG., 
but channel.” In 1863 Ms. for hvr lords has been emended to 
fro. The analogy of for Code 1822 establishes for = in the 
presence of” and obviates the need of emendation, gayru m com 
gayn 1621 is ^^come towards to meet with” (W) rather than 
‘^promptly.” parked 820 conveys the idea of a sudden snatch, a 
quick jer^ motion {Diet of N Biding, 1928), a meaning more 
appropnate to the raismg of a portcullis than the colorless 
opened ” ^et 1894= still ” is not glossed. So also with hole 
1569, a hole ” or possibly a narrow valley.” hore 743 is rightly 
hoary,” but in folk-speech is often applied to trees when covered 
with lichen (M.), The phrase hf for lyf 98 may be der from the 
tournament; cf. Span, juntaron se cuerpos con cuerpos (Ayala I. 
454), and Froissart’s body to body (Johnes’ Criticism, 1839, p. 
151). loke 2438 might equally well be ^^lock, knot,” as weE as 
^^look.” may 1795 is ^^wife” not maiden,” see my note MLN, 
55 604. mery 1736 may be OB. mere bright excellent ” with final 
y for e (E.). mornyng 1751 may not be "anxiety” but "morn- 
ing ” (E. & W ) If it be not teUmg tales out of school, it was no 
less a pemon than Miss Day who suggested in 2467 the readmg 
pyn aunt for py naunt But quite evidently she has not felt free 
to insert her own excellent emendation, even though the alliteration 
of the line is vocalic, olde 1124 is "eminent, great” (W.). 
orpedly 2232 is " truculently ” (W.) rather than " boldly.” pine 
to 123 IS "difficult to” (B) race 2076 is rather "blow, cut” 
than " attack,” Is reled 1728 necessarily a pret. 8 peis. sg. ? Is 
it hot rather past part, of NEDJ& reel v^ or reel v®? Cf. Pat 147 
for an occurrence of the first vb. I offer the suggestion that 
ryme^ 1848 may be dial, nm, "the peritoneum inclosmg the 
mtestmes”, in which ease the form is plural because the poet 
knows of the two portions of that organ in mammals, the parw^ 
tal and the msceral layers, rone^ 1466 might safely be glossed 
as " whin bushes ” (B). sadly 2409 is here " pleasantly, satisfector- 

*Tbis meaning of flet appears in Beowulf ^ line 
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ily ” (E) , cl Pat sette 1971 retains the meaning of 

ON. setja^, place or set in the right direction.^^ slade 1159, 
2147 may very well be ^^fiat, moist ground m a valley (L). 
stwne 143 is more definite than the gloss strong”; W. gives 
formidable in bulk, massive” sweyed 1429 is swung to one 
side, inclined ” (B) rather than moved ” , the pack is well-tramed 
all its members move as one. pm much 447, all this, as follows ” 
(W), should be glossed under one or the other of its members 
wayie 306, 1186 can perfectly well be our modern await” rather 
than watch, search” W. glosses wyndow 1743 as aperture 
between the curtains of the bed.” mynne 2420 seems to me to be 
better translated struggle” (W) than "^^joy.” W., quite soundly 
I think, suggests that wlonh 2022 is an adverb- won 1238 is cer- 
tainly from OE mm, pleasure” (E.), rather than from ON. van 
which gives the colorless and quite fdse ^Vay, custom.” G. cer- 
tainly has no such w;ays ” or customs ” For wom$ 2098 cf. 
Boch.-Boss Gloss, woan, to haunt as a temporary dwelling-place.” 
io wrasi 1663 is better glossed by agamst the grain” (W ) than 
the editors^ virtue ” Wre^mde 1706 refers to hounds and not to 
men, hence E.’s "denouncing” is better than "shouting.” 

The present edition, combining, as it does, all the brilliant 
inventiveness of Sir Israel and many of his best inspirations, with 
Miss Day^s sound scholarship and nch experience as general editor 
of the SETS., unites the virtues of both its makers, and is, there- 
fore, charged with a higher scholarly "potential” than other 
editions less happily launched It will have its effect upon all that 
is written or said m future on the poetry of the Alliterative School 

HmsruY Savage 

Prmcston Umversit^f 


The Gonoise Cambridge History of English Lderatwe. By Geobqe 
Sampson. Oaiolindge, iliigland* At the UiuTersity Press. 
New York" The Macmillan Company, 1941. Pp, xvi + 1094 
$450. (‘' CoUe^ Edition,” $3.40.) 

While this review remained nnvfxitten, other reviewers got 
promptly to work With one voice tiiey have aeclaimed Mr Samp- 
son’s History as “a masterpiece,” “ magnifleent,” "completely 
satisfying,” “a brilliant compact summary,” “fresh and readaHe,” 
and “ a notably powerful book.” Yonr reviewer is at last ready to 
jom the chorns, with some yarticnlarB and warnings whidi i^e fess 
deliberate brethren were not aW.e to give, Mr Sampsoi;! h^ long 
been known as a capable editor and vigorous writer. ^He has ear- 
ned out the present fonmdWde as if he had been pwvi- 
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dentially designed for it, and also as if it had been no task at all, 
but a continuous pleasure He has more than earned our grati- 
tude and praise. But, of course, in using this new resource for 
teaching and study, we will want to know exactly what we have, 
and to this question we now turn. 

« The views concernmg the study of literature presented in the 
Preface are those more fully set forth, and defended, m Mr. Samp- 
son’s English fo 7 the English (1921) , and they appear to better 
advantage in that spirited, excellent, though not unchallengeable 
book, which every teacher of English ought to know 
The fourteen volumes of the Ccmbridge History become four- 
teen chapters in the Concise History ^ and the chapters of the 
parent work become numbered sections within Mr Sampson’s chap- 
ters. Thus the scope of CEEL is faithfully reflected in the Con- 
dse History y and, in addition, Mr Sampson has brought the 
story down to the present time, prmcipaily in a fifteenth chapter 
on Late- Victorian and Post-Victorian Literature ” filling 111 

pages, but also in passages inserted in earlier chapters The Oonr 
cise History is, therefore, far more comprehensive than any other 
one-volume history of English literature known to your reviewer. 
That the matter of GHEL. has not become a bundle of dry bones 
may seem to be almost a miracle, though it can be eixplained. 
The secret lies in the freedom which Mr Sampson has exercised 
His Preface is, on this subject, extremely deceptive. It need 
scarcelv be added that he can have had no intention of misleading 
the public, but, in fact, he has not written an epitome, though 
he thinks he has. He is really as independent in the greater part 
of the first fourteen chapters as he is in the last. He has written 
the whole book according to his own lights, views, and standards, 
saymg all that he wants to say in his own lively, vivid, and pomted 
fashion as he travels easily down the centuries, and not only dis- 
carding much, but boldly departmg from OHEL, wherever that 
suits Ins purpose. 

Hence this Concise History can at no point safely be used as a 
summary of OHEL. And though it reproduces the framework, it 
does not conform to the scale of GSEL. In the original American 
edition of CEEL (used also later m this review), the chapter on 
Spenser fills forty-one pages, as against Mr Sampson’s two and 
three-sevenths pages; but the chapter on Pope fills twenty-seven 
and one-seventh pages, as against Mr Sampson’s five and one- 
seventh, Many other alterations in scale are almost as striking. 
In general, it appears that Mr Sampson cut away all that he felt 
he could, the interest of brevity, but cut more or less in obedi- 
ence to a considerable variety of reasons having little or no relation 
to each other. Consequently it is impossible to present them, 
much more to discuss them, within the limited space here available. 

When Mr Sampson says one thmg, and CEEL. says anoflier, it 
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is not always easy to determine whether we have a case of unin- 
tended distortion or one of deliberate alteration. Your reviewer 
believes, however, that the great majority of the variations are 
cases of unintended distortion, arising from the determination to 
make short, simple, positive statements whether or no. An illus- 
tration or two, standing midway between extremes, must be given 
Mr Sampson concludes his discussion of Gorboduo (p 241) with 
the statement that its authors disregarded the precepts and prac- 
tice of the Italian followers of Aristotle which insisted on the 
unities of time and place, and so gave to English tragedy from the 
beginning that liberty of action which was to be one of its greatest 
glories/^ Mr Sampson probably did not mean to say that liberty 
in itself IS a glory but, in addition, J W, Cunliffe in CEEL, 
(v, 78) says nothing of the Italians or of "glories.^^ He merely 
quotes Sidney’s complaint that Gorboduo is faulty both in place, 
and time,” and continues Whether this were accident or design, 
it secured to English tragedy from the beginning a liberty which all 
the efforts of Sidney’s group of stricter classicists could not do 
away with” Eor another mstance, W. H. Hutton {CEEL ^ vii, 
168-9) concludes his paragraph on Henry Hammond as follows* 

The most valuable of all his work, as literature, are his sermons, models 
of the best Caroline prose in its simplicity, restraint, clarity, distinc- 
tion In his absence of conceits, he shows himself typically a Caroline 
rather than an Elizabethan In hia avoidance of anything approaching 
rhetorical adornment, he forms a marked contrast to the school in which 
we may place the gloomy splendour of Donne and the oriental exuberance 
of Jeremy Taylor To write of chanty, patience, toleration, befits him 
better than any other man of his age, and, when theologians and states- 
men weie wrangling over the limits of the church and the rights oi wrongs 
of the individual in religion, his was almost the first, and certainly the 
clearest, voice to be lifted up in assertion of toleration as a plain Chris- 
tian duty and in denunciation of the persecuting spirit as an enemy tSo 
religion and truth. 

Tins, becomes, m the Oonase S%story (p. S'J'l) • 

The most valuable of all his extensive works are his sermons, models of 
the best Caroline prose in restraint, clarity and distinction, and eloquent 
for a virtue then almost unknown, Christian toleration. 

The ^ades of Taylor, John, Hales, and others have defimtely less 
re^n to complain against Hutton than against Mr Sampson, 
and we do not have to ask Hntton, as we do Mr Sampson, what is 
tile difference betweea “toleration” and “Christian toleration?” 

Eepeaiedly, Mr Sampson does triumph over the dffieulties of 
ecmdensation,- and when he fads, he rarely sinks to tiie levdl of 
absurdity exhibited in his condnding sentence on ffichard Hooker 
(p. 168). Hevertiidess, he is often guilfy of unfortunate distor- 
tion; and he oft®a deliberately, yet unfortunately, departs from 
OMSL. The most conspicuous and unhappy instance of deliberate 
alteration noticed by your reviewer is the whole disoussicm of Hew- 
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man (pp 677-8) , but there are other surprising instances, A 
number of Mr Sampson^s interpolations remind us that he was at 
work in a time of war (though the Yiolent military language at the 
foot of p 270 comes word for word from Saintsbuxy in GEEL.^ 

262) ^ others bear witness to his fondness for yery dubious gen- 
eralizations about literature and artistic creation (for despite his 
keenness and balance, he is not a rigorous thinker, and has taken 
up with a dilapidated theory of art) , but a few, it should be added, 
are wholly felicitous, Uothing could be better than his opening 
sentences on Dickenses birth and early surroundings (p, 766), for 
which there is nof a hint in GSEL.: Charles John Huffam 
Dickens (1812-70) was bom in Portsmouth His father was Mr 
Micawber, his mother was Mrs Hickleby/^ 

In his Preface Mr Sampson states that his departures from 
OIIEL are those ^^necessitated by the fact that some of the original 
chapters were written over thirty years ago/^ This fairly applies 
to his final chapter, which, moreover, is a distmguished and sane 
critical survey, and to certain passages m earlier chapters, such as 
the treatment of Piers Plowman (pp, 60-3) and the discussion of 
The Booh of Margery Eempe (p, 97) ^ but m general the differ- 
ences between GHEL, and the Concise History have not been 
occasioned by the elapse of time They are to be accounted for, 
rather, by considerations of style and of critical outlook. In the 
mam, Mr Sampson takes his facts as he found them in CHEL,, 
without revision in the light of subsequent scholarly mvestigation 
or discussion, and without looking elsewhere for better sources. 
To take a smgle example, in OH EL. the treatment of Middle Eng- 
lish prose is uncertain and contradictory, and so is it in the Con^ 
ctse History. The difference is that the uncertainty and the con- 
tradictions become more glaring when presented on the smaller 
canvas of the Concise History. Mr Sampson^s freedom, then, and 
his boldness in exercismg it, are limited chiefly to form and inter- 
pretation , and he thus achieves iivelmess and unity on the surface, 
without really gettmg everythmg on one level, any more than it is 
in GHEL. 

It IS quite possibly unreasonable to wish that Mr Sampson, since 
he has not actually written an epitome, had exercised greater free- 
dom, Ho words will be wasted, therefore, on suggestions after the 
event, though one consequence of failure to grasp the whole prob- 
lem of a one-volume Cambridge History must be mentioned, Mr 
Sampson himself very well says that his book is a guide to read- 
ing, not a substitute for reading^% yet it is almost totally devoid 
of bibliographical apparatus There is a reference (p. 3) to Mr 
Sampson^s own G abridge Booh of Prose and Verse: Prom the 
Beginnings to the Cydes of Bommce^ but your reviewer has noticed 
nothmg else of the kind on any later page- There i$ sdso one refer- 
ence to the Cambridge Bibliography (p. 46), and fairly frequeut 
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mention of the bibliographies appended to the several volumes of 
the first edition of OREL , but these references do nothing to make 
good a deficiency which greatly lessens the practical usefulness of 
the Conme Etstory 

Your reviewer has noticed very few misprints — only twenty, to be 
exact — ^and none of enough importance to be listed here But several 
slips must be mentioned The Cloud of Unknowing is briefly 
discussed (p. 96) along with Hilton^s Scale of Perfection^ and is 
said to be doubtfully his " It is true that this mystical treatise 
was attributed to Hilton about a century after his death, and that 
the attribution has been defended as recently as 1924, nevertheless, 
it IS certainly not by him. Burton^s Anatomy of Melancholy is 
said (p 204) to have been first published m 1561 — a mistake for 
1621. The fine sermons of John Hales of Eton are said (p. 
dUZ) to have been published in 1613, One sermon by Hales was 
prmted at Oxford in 1617, but no others, so far as is known, were 
published during his life-time (he died in 1656). Salmasius is 
said (p. 450) to have perished under the cannonading of Mil- 
ton m the sixteenth century. Mr Sampson speaks (on p. 454) 
of the childless Queen Anne,” though she was in fact a childless 
queen only because all of her seventeen children had died. In 
speaking inaccurately (following Seccombe m CHEK^ ix, 281) 
of Hervey’s Memoirs (p 484), Mr Sampson refers only to Croker^s 
edition of 1848, not mentioning the first complete edition, by E. 
Sedgwick, 1931. The year given (p. 758) for the birth of Oscar 
Wilde IS 1858 — mistake for 1854. Finally, on p. 832 Mr Sampson 
accords very high praise to Professor Arnold J. Toynbee’s A Study 
of Ristory, but gives the title, twice, as A Survey of History, and 
appears not to be aware that the work is still unfinished. It wiU 
be agreed, even though this may not be a complete list of slips for 
which Mr Sampson alone must be held responsible, that he has 
achieved a high standard of accuracy m a work of vast scope and 
multitudinous detail extending to more than 500,000 words, 

Eobbex Shabbe 

Umversiiv of CvrummaU 


The Oriheal Works of John Denms. Edited by Bdwaed Niles 
Hooebb. Volaiae n, 1711-1^9. Baltimore* Tbe Jolms 
Hopkins Press, 1943. Pp. cxlin + S87. $7.50. 

This Tolnme, whidi includes essays from 1713 to 1739 and an 
appendix of exempts and letters as a supplement to both volumes, 
brmgs to completion Professor Hooker’s monuments edition of the 
entical writmgs of John Dennis. It will be a satisfaction to many 
scholars to have ihe rare and gsqpensive works of Dennis within easy 
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reach m a usable edition But the conclusion forces itself upon the 
reader of these two Yoltqnes that the reputation of Dennis has also 
badly needed scholarly reconsideration* He has been repeatedly 
re-discovered by eminent men^ but no one has hitherto succeeded 
in modifying greatly the traditional contempt for this supposed 
sour slave of the rules The collection of his works was first urged 
by Dr Johnson, and later by Southey The survey of his reputa- 
tion given by Professor Hooker indicates that Dennis has had many 
distingmshed readers down through the generations, and some of 
them, including even such men as Wordsworth and Swinburne, 
have been truly extravagant in their eulogy. The mere fact that 
he has won the approval and admiration of so many writers of 
various literary schools and periods is itself a testimony to some 
endurmg value m his criticism, and raises him distmctly above such 
men as Eymer and Gildon, Landor even placed him above Dryden, 
and Swmburne above Addison. Now that his critical writmgs are 
accessible in a collected edition, it is certain that his importance, 
both historical and intrinsic, will henceforth be more generally 
recognized, and that there will be something of a revival of mterest 
in him. 

In his learned and thoughtful mtroduction Professor Hooker 
surveys the reputation, the critical theories, and the literary judg- 
ments of his author. He follows Dennis through his whole career 
with sympathy and understanding, but also wiih calm impartiality. 
The quarrels of Dennis had their worthy as well as their obviously 
ignoble aspects Hooker discusses them candidly and objectively, 
freely admitting faults and also noting extenuating circumstances. 
Although no narrative of the bitter literary and personal quarrels 
of that age is likely to satisfy in all its details every modern spe- 
cialist, the lucidity and reasonableness of Hooker^s exposition will 
tend to moderate the partialities which Dennis and Pope and 
Addison arouse m modem students even after an interval of two 
centuries. 

Any historical period may be regarded as the sum total of the 
individuals living in it, and as intelbgible only to the extent that 
we understand these individuals. The Augustan age must be 
studied successively from the pomts of view of its great men, Addi- 
son, Swift, Pdpe, and the rest Certainly it should be viewed also 
through the eyes of its great professional critic, John Dennis, who 
practised his profession over a period of thirty-seven years Dennis 
IS no guide to the majority opinion of his time, he was too much 
an individualist to speak for anyone but hnnseli. But he throws 
light on the important critical issues of the time, and to some 
eSent made history by his otm contributions to literary theory. 
His mterest in such a doctrine as poetic justice is no adequate 
measure of his real importance He expounded the nature of the 
sublime; as an interpreter of' Milton he anticipated and excelled 
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Addison, although the latter has leceived the larger credit because 
he reached a more popular audience , Dennis was, as Hooker points 
out, an acute critic of drama, and made illuminatmg observations 
on the comedy of manners,^^ on Dryden^s All for Love, and on 
Steele’s Gomaous Lovers, which he condemned, he fought Pope, 
Hooker thinks, not merely because he was irritated by Pope’s 
satincal references to him, but because he thought Pope was draw- 
mg poetry away from its appropriate great subject matter Hooker 
concedes that Denms did not understand Pope , on the other hand, 
Pope, like the late George Saintsbury, clearly did not take the 
trouble to understand Dennis, whose nature was not so simple as to 
be encompassed by a text-book formula Eomanticists have found 
things in Dennis to admire. But Dennis was neither a Eomanticist 
nor a slave to the rules. Hooker judiciously concludes that he was 
a sensitive and intelligent Classicist 

As m the first volume, the annotations are thorough and gener- 
ous, often supplementing the introduction by extended historical 
discussion of Dennis’s ideas. Text and apparatus are analyzed in a 
fifty-page mdex of names and subjects. These two imposing 
volumes, the fruit of years of labor, constitute a mature scholarly 
contribution of a high order. 

Louis I. Bkedvolu 

TJmversvfiy of MtcMgan 


Behgion and Empire, the Alliance between Piety and Commerce m 
English Expansion, 1558-1625. By Louis B. Weight. Chapel 
HzU The Umversity of North Carolma Press 190 pp. $3.00. 

Modem students haTe occasionally -wondered whether the sainted 
shrewdness of 16th and 17th century merchant voyagers coiild 
have been real, whether their twin loyalties to God and Mammon 
were sincere or spurious, “a concession to a prevailing cant.” 
Twentieth-century reader have even some tendency to laughter at 
■fhe strange union of motives. They find a wry humor m the palpable 
dichotomy, and laugh m the spirit of supenor -understanding. In 
Eeligion md Empire Mr. Wright Ms undertaien to set forth a 
sounder view of -the paradox. 

The voyagers were, m fact, profoundly smcere, both in their 
rehgion and m their respect for prosperous tmde. Every ship -was 
provided with its quota of chaplains Whatever -(he state of a 
sailor’s conscience, he regarded divme blessmg an essential item m 
the inventory of a well found sMp. The Beverend John Walker 
went so far as to mstitute religious discussion groups on board the 
ship he served, even IMeigh was , interested in converting the 
heathen and m eombatmg theipapacy of Spain in the New World. 
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^^Erom the first voyage of Martin Frobisher, m 1576, onward, the 
conversion of the heathen became an increasmgly promment motive 
m the discussions of westward expansion/^ At all times the mer- 
chants regarded their own motives as being essentially religious. 

The chaplains themselves inject something of dismterested ideal- 
ism into the philosophy of empire, for their salaries, about fifty 
pounds a year, were very low, and they were urgently discouraged 
from taking part in trade for private gam Yet they were eager to 
join the marmers. So keen was the competition for their posts that 
the merchants could afford to be very critical of clerical applicants, 
and one Mr. Sturdivant, in 1609, was refused an appointment 
despite exceptionally good references, because he hath a strangling 
humour, can frame himself to all company, as he finds men affected, 
and delighteth in tobacco and wme There was occasional delin- 
quency among the seagoing clergy, but for the most part they 
maintained a rigid integrity. 

The clergy of the time were not reluctant to give advice in 
temporal matters — ^this is true, apparently, without distinction of 
sect Anglican and Puritan alie plunged into the issue of invest- 
ment and enterprise. Their influence on the effect of mercantile 
endeavor was great, their effect on its reputation at home and m 
the light of history was even greater. Some of the chaplains left 
records of their journeys which were published to win advocates at 
court and m the market place. Hakluyt and Purchas, particularly, 
functioned as the propaganda agents of expansion. John Bonnets 
connections with the Virginia Company have been recognized for 
some years, and it appears that the companies deliberately employed 
various members of the clergy as public relations oiBBcers.’^ The 
good report of the merchants in general, and the reputations of 
"manners m particular, notably of Drake, are directly attributable 
to sermons and clerical tracts. 

Before 1625 the issue between private and public control of 
imperial enterprise had been deflbued Furthermore, the idea of 
Manifest Destiny had been clearly and positively stated. Students 
of American History sometimes talk of Manifest Destmy/^ Mr. 
Wright says, as if it had been invented by President Polk and 
his contemporanes. But the Puritans who moved inexorably upon 
the Hew World had a belief in Manifest Destiny that makes the 
later American imperialism look anemic and pale^^ It was the 
product of the coalescence of several occasionally opposing stresses : 
the basically religious nature of the seamen led them to wish for 
the conversion of heathen peoples, their fervid Protestantism re- 
doubled their vigor against Catholic Spain, their political con- 
victions also contradicted the Spanish influence, and their desire 
for wealth and trade was serv^ even as they served the Dord. 
Prom this plexus of motives, none of which may be said to serve 
another, for all were equally sincere, emerged the vigorous phil- 
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osophy of empire which finally determined the nature of the New 
World 

Mr. Wright has collected many passages in which the yarions 
motives of the merchant voyagers appear in sharp 3uxtaposition He 
has not limited himself, however, to an assortment of illustrations of 
the essential paradox During the years between 1558 and 1625 there 
was a coherent development m the philosophy of empire, denved 
from a happy fusion of religious, political, and mercantile interests, 
and formulated with some degree of self-consciousness by the cleri- 
cal representatives, official and unofficial, of colonial companies. 
This development Mr Wnght has made clear. 

The book is cast m its original form, that of seven lectures 
delivered at the University of Washington under the auspices of 
the Walker-Ames Foundation in April, 1942, The notes have been 
printed together at the back of the book, and there is an adequate 
index. 

Henry W Sams 

Queens College 


Colendge^s ^Eymn before Sunnse ^ A Study of Facts and Problems 
Connected mth the Poem By Aurien Bonjour Lausanne 
Impnmene la Concorde, 1942. Pp 236 

Dr. Bonjour^s book is another in the lengthening series of studies 
focusing on single or related poems by Coleridge and investigating 
all the pertment circumstances of their antecedents, conditions of 
composition, and mterpretation It is admittedly and enthusi- 
^ically in the Lowes school of methodology, since Bonjour studied 
under Professor Lowes at Harvard before completing the present 
work as a dissertation at Lausanne , and it arrives at some results 
which should be interesting and provocative to Coleridge specialists. 

Bonjour^s main purpose is to place the poem in its proper rela- 
tionsMp to what he calls the Dejection Crisis” and to explain 
certain of its problems and mysteries from this viewpoint Though 
perhaps his historical survey of Colendge^s intellectual development, 
domestic tribulations, physical illnesses, and spiritual moods during 
the decade or so preceding th© writmg of the poem is unduly detailed 
in view of the many biographical treatments of the subject now 
available, he has nevertheless collected into one usable place all the 
material bearing on this aspect of Colendge^s life. 

The crux of the discussion is found in what Bon jour frankly calls 
Coleridge^s plagiarism”— particularly Ms very great and acknowl- 
edged indebtedness to Fnederike BroMs Chaihounix beym Sonnen- 
aufgange,” fi:rst pointed out by De Quincey. This plagiarism Bon- 
jour explams, partly psychologically and partly medically, as bemg 
due to Coleridge’s desire, conscious or unconscious, to nrove to him- 
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self and the world that he had recovered his ^^shapiBg spirit of 
Imagination ” after he had thought it lost forever. Since^ accordmg 
to medical authorities, the result of a constant and prolonged addic- 
tion to opium is frequently a bluntmg of both the will and the 
moral sense, Coleridge — ^perhaps arguing to himself that he had 
added enough to the origmal poem of a practically unknown poet 
to make it his own — ^weSdy attempted to conceal the main source 
of his work, although openly calling attention to his more general 
debts to Milton, Thomson, and the Psalms.^ To these previously 
recognized literary influences, Bonjour then adds two possible new 
ones of his own Helen Maria Williams (m her Poems and her Tour 
of Switzerland) and Bishop Thomas Burnet (in his Theorta Bacra, 
Colendge^s knowledge of which Lowes had already demonstrated in 
The Road to Xanadu) . Fortunately Bonjour is not mclmed to make 
too much of these parallels, though they contribute their shaire to 
the general picture. 

In a work printed m Englisli by a foreign press one realizes the 
difficulty of achieving mechanical perfection. Nevertheless, when, at 
the climax of a len^hy discussion of the relationship of the newly 
discovered manuscript of the poem (labeled MsE^^) to the other 
manuscripts, one comes upon such a characteristic typographical 
slip as " we think that the evidence m favour of MsE bemg an 
intermediate version between MsB and MsS [read, presumably, 
MsF} IS so strong that no real alternative could possibly be given,^' 
then one is justified in protesting against the very inadequate errata 
list which has been mserted. 

AnrHun H. Nkthbecot 

'Northwestern Um^ersttp 


The Oonnecticut Wits. By Leoit HoW'ABu. Chicago ^ The ITm- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1943. Pp xiii + 453. $4 50. 

Mr. Howard has made a detailed study of the literary output of 
four men who were members of a larger, somewhat nebulous group 
known as the Hartford or Connecticut Wits. John Trumbull 
(1750-1831), Timothy Dwight (1759-1817), David Humphreys 
(1759-1816), and Joel Barlow (1754-1819) were all destmed to 
achieve distinction in their lives, although their efforts to create an 

^ Tins little idiosyncrasy of Golen^ge^s in concealing certain aspects of lus 
writing wkich, if recognized, might damage a position he has visualized for 
himself should surprise no one who is familiar with the alterations and 
suppressions he introduced into the revised editions of many of his prose 
works, particularly in those passages dealing with his early political 
, philosophy For a complete discussion of this matter, see the dissertation 
by Bulany Terrett, Colendge’s Pohtios, on file at the Deenng 

library, SfoTthwestern University, 
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endiiriri^ literature were doomed to failure As the result of their 
literary elforts they pioduced the not inconsiderable total of 
seventy-five books, besides numeious miscellaneous pieces Mr, 
Howard scrutinizes these published works, ^^not verily for their 
own sakes,^^ but as representative of the intellectual life and literary 
pretensions of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
He rightly maintains that exact knowledge of this complex period 
of our national history is essential if we would understand later 
literary and cultural developments. 

Partiy for reasons of economy in space and money, the author 
dispenses with footnotes He appends a Check List of the writ- 
ings of Trumbull, Dwight, Humphreys, and Barlow (pp 413-4:26), 
and Bibliographical Notes for each of his ten chapters (pp 429- 
439). The decision to cut documentation to a minimum frees the 
story to flow without mterruption and gives the pages a pleasing 
appearance. It unfortunately imposes a burden on the reader who 
may question the facts. 

The story begins with an accouni of Yale College from the year 
l'?63, when John Trumbull entered as a Freshman, to the year 
1778, when Joel Barlow, youngest of the four, was graduated. As Mr. 
Howard saj^s, The story of Yale, as it affected the Connecticut 
Wits during their student days, is not a simple one,'^ but he manages 
to make it one of the most attractive chapters in the book. We 
learn not only how each one was affected by the formal courses of 
study, but also of the mfluence upon him of extra-curriculax 
activities. We hear of inadequate presidents and of tutors who 
provoked students to revolt, of the library collection in which 
Trumbull read extensively as a graduate, but which was available 
to undergraduates only at high cost, and of the disappointment of 
Dwight, the ambitious tutor, when another man was made president 
of the college We are told that Humphreys responded cordially 
to that part of the curriculum which featured the beauties of 
rhetoric, and that Barlow was least affected by Yale orthodoxy. 
All four made progress on what Trumbull called ^Hhe flowery road 
to fame.^^ 

Trumbull, the satirist, was first to turn off that road He pro- 
duced The Progress of Dulmss and M'Fingal He later collabo- 
rated with his friends in writing Ameru^m Antiquities, hut since 
satire and law did not mix well he prudently and without apparent 
struggle laid aside his pen to become an eminent jurist in the 
commonwealth which revered "things as they are.” 

Timothy Dwight, clergyman, schoolmaster, and eventually presi- 
dent of Yale, wrote much, but his work was untouched by humor 
and his mmd unleavened by imagination Present day readers 
leave Greenfield HUl and The Tnumph of Infidehig untouched, 
although they will browse through the two volumes of travel notes 
he wrote on Ms vacation trips through New England and New 
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The other men went farther afield. David Humphreys, hon- 
est, superficial, vain, and slow of mind, became minister to Portu- 
gal and Spam before he developed a lucrative woolen industry m 
Hninphreysville. He kept on writmg through life, as a gentleman 
should, but what he wrote was mainly rhetoric and today is unread. 

Joel Barlow went abroad on business and became mvolved m 
revolutionary activities He numbered among his friends Mary 
Wollstonecraft and Tom Paine Deeply stirred by the misery of 
European social conditions he too wrote an answer to Edmund 
Burke^s Reflections on the Revolution m France^ which he called 
Advice to the Privileged Orders. It is the most important of his 
political utterances. Most of his literary work is well forgotten, 
but the bitter poem Advice to a Raven in Russia,^’ written just 
before bis untimely death in Poland, is apropos today. Barlow is 
easily the most appealing figure of the lot, for his sympathies and 
faith kept pace with his mind. 

It may seem presumptuous to point out that if Robert Fulton 
married a young English woman of fortune ” (p 331) it is Mr. 
Howard’s business to supply the proof for this statement, or to 
mention that American Antiquities, Humber 11, appeared first in 
the Connecticut Oourani, August 6, l'?87, ten days before the date 
of publication given on page 195. 

Mr. Howard disclaims any mtention of producing a definitive 
work, but he has put scholars m his debt by his masterly handling 
of diJBBcult material. He has succeeded superbly m making his 
'^test bore’’ through the mtellectual strata found in the writings 
of the Connecticut Wits. It is not his fault that ihe men them- 
selves remain more interesting than anything they wrote. 

Lottie M. Miisngm 

Broohlffn College 


Margaret Fuller Ossoli e i suoi comspondenii* By Ekma Detti. 

Firenze * Felice Le Monnier, 1942. Pp. SYO. 

This IMian biography, mth its appended treasure-trove of 
letters in. three languages, repeats in its general outline the familiar, 
romantic, and often moving story of the ’Sew England traaseend- 
entalist and humanitarian, Margaret Fuller. Like antecedent his- 
tones of this dynamic woman, it rdies heavily upon ihe Memoirs^ 
published records of the Concord group, and also upon the extraor- 
dinary collection of her coixespondmice in the Harvard Univer- 
sity Library Miss Detti, presumably, does not excel certain other 
biographers in her study of Margaret FuHer^s relations with. Emer- 
son, Hawthorne, or other Few England contemporaries, 
muA still remains to be done with these subtle intellectual gympa, 

5 
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thies and antagonisms Qmte naturally her emphasis does not 
rest upon such problems, nor upon tiie equally difficult question 
of the integration of Margaret Fuller’s thought with the whole 
complex pattern of transcendentalism 

Her contributions, however, are as valuable as they are unique 
m the criticai history of the New England group. First, she throws 
light upon puzzbng mcidents in Miss Fuller’s life abroad, notably 
upon her aJlair with the miserable cad, James Nathan, and upon 
her friendship with the distmguished Pole, Adam Midnewicz, who 
IS allotted only a few sentences in the most recent biography in 
1<HighRb. Of tbus episode, supported by eight letters of Mickiewicz 
in the Appendix, Miss Detti remarks acutely . 

A noi pare atramssmo che i Biograplxi della Fuller abbiano completa- 
mente trascurato il personaggio di cm ora paileremo Forse il tono delle 
lettere da lui dirette a Margaret nusciva poco gradito ai puritam? 

Ill similar fashion Miss Detti is able, nnlike the American biogra- 
phers, to define with comprehension Miss FuUer^s association with 
Mazzini. 

This brmgs ns naturally to Miss Dettfs second attainment m 
her study of Miss Fuller, for the first time she makes the life and 
experience of Margaret Fuller m Italy realities Knowledge of 
the places concerned and mstmctive comprehension of the European 
personahties, with whom this gifted product of a ITnitarian and 
Jeffersonian Massachusetts family had such unusual companion- 
ship, enable Miss Detti to reveal Margaret Fuller, as we have long 
wished to see her, through the eyes, so to speak, of this older culture 
No previous delmeator of Margaret in the Italian setting has been 
quite at ease. Miss Detti is, she understands the world mto which 
the Cambridge dreamer and humanitarian was so strangely pro- 
jected* The result is actually the first discnmmatmg record of 
Margaret Fuller^s development after her exit from high-minded 
hut (see Henry James I ) provincial Concord. 

AivoEiiO Lxfaei 
Stanley T, Williams 

Yale TJumers^tu 


Tmn^aon in Egypt: A. Study of the Imagery of E%s Earlier Work. 
By W. D. PiiKsr. Lawrence, Eansas : University of Kansas 
PubKcattons, Hu man istic StadieSi 37, 1943. Pp. x + 178. 
$1.76. 

Beginning with an examination tibe epigraphs and the foot- 
notes to Alfred Tennyson’s , poems in Poms hy Two Brothers, 
Mr. Paden has extended his investfgatton of sources to a con- 
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sideration of what light choice of images in the poetry up to the 
publication of Mavd (1855) may cast on Tennyson^s mind from 
youth through retarded adolescence^^ to emotional maturity 
(p 88). From the science of psychiatry he employs three con- 
cepts now considered by psychiatrists to indicate processes which 
are normal, fundamental, and omnipresent in the human mind^^ 
(p. 13). These are "repression/^ the relegation of certain ideas, 
images, etc., to the " unconscious level of the mind, from which 
they seek to burst, "substitution," the disguised appearance of 
these ideas, etc ; and "ambiguity," the fact that an image, etc., 
may have attached to it two attitudes corresponding to the two 
levels of the mind Also Paden has considered carefuEy the ways 
in which images are selected, recollected, and changed m use. He 
IS aware of the dangers inherent m his t^e of investigation and has 
applied his method with great moderation. His conclusions are 
as follows 

The pattern of his [the youthful Tennyson’s mind] . , was not uneom- 
mon in kind, though it was unusual in depth and intensity of emotion. 
In the constricted circumstances of his adolescence his appetites for 
sensuous pleasure were suppressed and repressed, to a rather unnsual 
degree, by his idealism, his piety, and his fears The forces of suppression 
and repression seem to have been symbolized, in his imagmation, by Ms 
father {pp 15-16). 

In general, Mr, Paden makes his points convincingly, although one 
would like more evidence than can m the nature of things be forth- 
eommg about the role Tennyson's father played in his mind. He 
has interesting suggestions to offer on parfacular matters, espec- 
ially about the puazlmg circumstances of the publication of Poems 
hy Two Brothers (pp. ^0-^1), the attraction and influence exer- 
cised by the Oriental work of Sir WiUiam Jones and Claude- 
Etienne Savary (p, 30 ff ), the role of Cleopatra in the " Dream of 
Fair Women " and its background of imagery (p. 49 ff ), the psy- 
chological reasons for the Byronie prose (p. 64ff ), the influence 
of Byron on Tennyson (p. 60 and p. 137 f ), and Tennyson's prob- 
able use (ff Faber's Origm of Pagm Idolatry with its relation of 
Arthur to the Helio-Arkite explanation of pagan mythology (p, 
76 ff.) On the whole, Tennyson %n Bgypt, though the title is 
somewhat precious, is a scholarly and thoughtful book 

FBANEnm D. CooLirr 

Unwers%ty of Mar$fland 


This ts Lorence, a Narrahve of the Reverend Laurence Sterne. By 
Loi>w£(?e HiJaTMT. Chapel HiE. The TJnmrsity, of North 
Carolina Press, 1903 Pp. xii + 302. $3.00, 

Mr. Hartley's intention was to write a book about Laurence Sterne 
"light enough to do justice to ihe Shandaie mood and to be 
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acceptable to the palate of the lay reader, yet accurate enough to 
be of value to the student of the eighteenth century and of the 
English novel.^’ To achieve this dual purpose with complete suc- 
cess IS difficult, Mr. Hartley does very well. 

He does not pretend to discover new facts. After a critical 
assessment of material already accessible, he tells with sympathy 
and understanding the story of Sterne’s life and of his career as an 
author. Students will find eminently sane analyses of Sterne’s 
relations with such contemporaiies as Warburton, Mrs Montagu, 
Mrs. Sterne, Lydia, Miss Eourmantelle, Mrs. Draper (Mr. Hartley 
IS especially good on Sterne’s relations with women) , they wiU 
find a careful chronological study of the composition and pub- 
lishing of Tristram Shandy and A Sentimental Journey On 
serious critical problems Mr. Hartley is disappomting. He is, for 
instance, over-literal in his treatment of the mdebtedness to Locke, 
interesting but bmited in his consideration of Sterne’s complex 
presentation of time, conventional in his literary estimates, Walter 
and Toby Shandy, those supreme embodiments of the Shandaic 
mood,” are not presented critically at all, and are not sufficiently 
in evidence A Sentimental Journey fares better than Tristram 
Shandy. 

But we must remember Mr, Hartley’s intention. He is more 
satisfactory as a biographer, telling anecdotes witib nice selection, 
with verve and flavor. Why a book on Laurence Sterne should be 
called This is Lorence may at first mystify the lay reader^ but the 
incident expiaming the title as characteristic of Sterne’s self-con- 
scious irony. It is questionable whether referrmg familiarly to 
Sterne (even after maturity) as Laurie” gives the reader any 
sme of intmaey, and Mr. Hartley shows stram in attempting to 
give dramatic immediacy in a few instances where Sterne himself 
is silent; but there are few faults of this kind. This is Lorence 
IS uniformly interesting and entertaining; Mr Hartley writes 
ease, with a spnghtbness which enhances the quality of his 
dot^ and which seldom becomes merely whimsicaL 

W* B C. Watkihs 

Bmmmf fmmsem 


The Patierm of MnglisSi mi American Fiction: A EiMory. By 
Gosnoi^ H. GbrouIiI). Boston : Little, Brown & Co., 194^. Pp. 
x-f5^6. $3.00 

I 

Anyone who is not an ideological fanatic will find this a most 
delightful and profitable guide. Its interests are broader, and its tone 
IS pleasanter, than those of earlier one-volume histories of fiction 
It IS not chiefly concerned with expounding the supposed influences 
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of political or economic movements, nor is it ridden by tbe theory 
that in novels realism is always preferable to romance. Professor 
Geronld’s tastes are as catholic as they are sounds and he is more 
desirous to mterpret the precise qualities which make certain novels 
admirable than to aigue about the environmental causes which 
affected them If his book has any regrettable limitation, it is that 
he says less than he might have said concerning the underlying 
philosophical views or moral prmciples of such writers as Sidney, 
Pieldmg, and Jane Austen But it is of course his privilege to 
concentrate upon the aspects of human life which his authors por- 
tray, and their craftmanship , and these matters, as well as the 
personality of the writers, he sets forth with admirable skill. To 
appreciate his superiority over his predecessors, read, for example, 
his pages on Scott and on Dickens. 

Professor Geiould rejoices m the richness and variety of English 
and American fiction To him the historical novel, or ihe novel of 
adventure, is as welcome as the realistic and contemporaneous, — 
provided it recreates the life it professes to portray, with zest and 
fidehty, provided its characters are really human bemgs, and pro- 
vided its settings are in harmony with the tone of the whole story. 
His judgments are refreshingly independent. He sometimes praises 
authors who are too little remembered (e. g., Mrs Gore, Marryat, 
Marion Crawford), and sometimes condemns others whom it is 
fashionable to exalt (Joyce, Virginia Woolff). It takes courage to 
speak the blunt truth that there is turgidity m Hard/s Dynasts. 
Professor Gerould does not try to be iconoclastic , most of his ver- 
dicts are in agreement with the best critical traditions Yet he 
deflates several celebrities, and consistently deprecates the over- 
emotional, the violently sensational, and tibe boresomely purposive. 

EbISTBST BEmSTBATTM 

of IlUmis 
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Dmnr^Dasi Spintuals and Others. Collected and edited by 
Gboeok PunuBH Jaoksok* Hew York J. J. Augustin (1943) 
Pp. iv 4- 236 The^ brief caption which is thus recorded on the 
cover of this new and interesting volume is augmented on the 
title-page by the announcement of Three Hundred Songs Sup- 
plementery to the Author’s Spintudl Folk-Songs of Marly 
Amerhca.^^ In 1937 P3?ofessor Jackson issued a collection of reli- 
gious songs thus entitled, and containing about one hdf of the 
spiritual songs that he had found in the southeastern states. At that 
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time he had begun to speculate, without much conviction, on the 
possibility that many of the white spirituals of the South had 
been current in New England before they had appeared in the 
rural song-books of the southern states. In the intervening years 
Professor Jackson^s persistent zeal and his generous determina- 
tion to find where truth was hid — ^whether in the Centre, in the 
South, or in the North — impelled him to an examination of the 
old song-books of New England and eastern New York, and m the 
upshot he has found that much of the religious folk-song of the 
Southeast was current a generation earlier m the northeast or 
" down-east section which mcludes Maine, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, and eastern New York. As to the proportion of true folk- 
song in any such collection we mav still look to Professor Jackson 
for the information which his previous work has taught us to ex- 
pect from him. Fairly reliable data,^^ he states, " has been found 
as to the authorship of about one-tbird of the song texts in this 
volume/’ The Methodist hymnody is bound to derive from the 
mid-eighteenth century and the authority of the Wesley brothers, 
whereas the Baptist singmg groups, older in point of time, were 
free both in the matter of tert and in that of music. I wish that 
Professor Jackson, iu commenting on iiie important distinction, 
had not found it convenient to use the term folky ” (G. mlhisch) 
for the popular traditions of the Baptists. But I have no other 
quarrel with him In his impressive array of songs, tunes, and 
excellent notes, he has done me, and all other students of tradi- 
tional singmg, a great service, and in his clear demonstration ihat 
the priority is to be found m the Northeast rather than in the 
Southeast he has presented a picture which is both strange and 
true, and one which Sir Andrew might consider of equal interest 
to Christians and to ordinary men. 

W. K. MACKBHZIIS 

Wasikm^ton Umveraitu 


An OutUm of Mod$m Rusmm L%iemiure (lS80-19i0). By 
EBKsasr J^ Sihmohs. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1943. Pp. 
vii 4“ Prof. Simmons is to be congratulated on tins successful 
attempt to outime the history of Eussian literature since the pass- 
ing of the Golden Age of the Eussian novel about the time of the 
death of Tsar Alexander II and he is particularly happy in his 
summary of the period pnor to the Eussian Eevolution, He has 
grasped the salient features of the leadmg writers and has expressed 
Siem very well. His summary of the Soviet literature is also one 
of the best brief descriptions that we have but the material is 
extremely refractory and the constant shifting of Soviet critical 
judgment under the pressure of political considerations makes it 
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very difficult to prepare an independent or non-partisan opinion. 
Thus the final chapter. Recent Trends in Soviet Literature, dis- 
cusses books written during the periods covered in Chapters viii and 
rs and in this respect almost seems an afterthought. 

The author is trymg faithfully to maintain the Soviet point of 
view even at the risk of hemg unjust and false to the values of the 
outside world. Thus m his discussion of Socialist Realism, he 
says . “ The difference between the Soviet realist and the bourgeois 
realist is essentially a difference between faith in life and lack of 
faith” (p. 73). Such a statment is both true and false. True, if 
we accept the highbrow writers of the last years as essentially all 
that bourgeois society can produce. False if we look at the great 
numbers of writers of America, England, and other countries who 
durmg the past centuries have believed that them countries and 
their civilizations were on the whole fairly satisfactory. The popu- 
lar literature of America until recent years has always been marked 
by faith. It is only as the modem writers have sought to adapt the 
methods of the older inteUigensia of Russia that they have come to 
value a book by its lack of faith The great asset of Soviet litera- 
ture, whether aided by censorship and coercion or by the hope of 
sales and popularity, has been a return to a healthy condition of 
acceptance of the social order mstead of an atmosphere of discon- 
tent and criticism that marked the history of the older Russian 
hterature after the tame of Pushkin. There are a few errors and 
nuspnnts as the name of the book by Pantaleimon Romanov, Com- 
rade KislyaTcov (p. 55) but on the whole the work is excellently 
edited and prmted It will be a most valuable addition to the 
hbrary of Russian works in Bnghsh and should find many readers 
and students. 

CLiBBNOB A. MASTKIKG 

CcHumMa Universtt]/ 


Mary-Yerse m Meisbergesang. By Sister Mast Juliana. 
ScHSOEDEB. The Catholic Tlmversiiy of America (Studies in 
German XVI), Washmgton, D. C,: The Cath. Umv. of America 
Press, 1943. Pp. zvi -|- 283, $3.00. This dissertation deals with 
a httle known phase of late MHG literature : the literary, historical 
pd theological aspect of the recurrence of the Virgin Mary theme 
in the Geman Meistergesang. After a thoror^h discussion of Qie 
history of the Virgin Mary cult, as instanced in many prayers, 
hymns and festivities, such as Natmiy, Immaculate Caneepticm, 
Annunciation, Visitation, Purification, Presentation, Assumptirai, 
and Coronation, the author shows the recurrence of these themes m 
tile poems of tide Mmixrgesmg and the changes tiiey had nnder- 
gtme during the late Middle Ages. La tins devotion, which is 
shown to hate never been tiieoeeatric in dharacter, the 
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had resorted to the Bible and the Apocrypha as their source of 
inspiration Quite interesting is e. g the interpretation of con- 
ceptw through such men as Hans Sachs, Hans Polz and Lienhard 
JfunnenbecL The material is culled from 470 poetical documents, 
manuscripts and early prints. Of particular value is that group of 
manuscripts which appears here for the first time (mz MSS Berlin 
414, Breslau iv E 88 B) Since the texts fortunately are not 
standardized, they will be of further use for the study of the 
Schrtfiium m its various phases. Well documented and presented 
eonvmcmgly, this book is a valuable contribution to the history of 
MHG literatnre. A very rich bibliography on Meistergesang and 
the cult of the Virgin Marj^ m the Middle Ages enhances the value 
of this dissertation. 

GAEL SELMEB 

Banter CoUege 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Gbete^s Bad JTame Again A slight bit of information may be added to 
Professor Archer Taylor’s interesting article on the bad implications of 
the personal name Orete^ St. Margaret, the patron of persona named 
Grete, is occasionally represented, in art, as seated in prison, with her 
dragon An instance of this is a little separately printed anonymous 
woodcut, probably Dutch, and dating from the last decade of the 16th 
Century * It occurs to me as possible that monographic representations of 
this kind may have connected St. Margaret with prisons, and her function 
a$ Nothelfer, especially asked for easy delivery in childbirth, is certainly 
connected symbolically with her imprisonment, for the holy lady was 
herself a virgin. The name might be appropriately given to girls born in 
prison, though I know of no evidence that it actually was so given In any 
case the idea of connecting St Margaret with girls of bad character because 
of her picture seems consonant with the popular thought of the old days, 
delighting in symbols. 

THOMAS OLLIVE MABBOTT 

Banter College of the Ci^ty of York 


(m3),462fr. 

•Schreiber, Bandhaek der Bole- and MetdUechmtte (Leipzig, 1930), vm, 
p 94, no 16i6e; reproduced in Heatz Series, MtnUaitdruohe des Fanfzehnten 
Jahrhimderts (Strasbourg, 1933), iravmr, no 16. The representation is 
not frequent, 
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GOTTHILF HEINEIGH SOHUBIET UND GOETHES 

^^SELIGE SEHNSUCHT^^ 

In Gotthilf Hemncli Schuberts Armchten von der NacMse%te 
der Naturwissensckafi (Dresden 1808) lesen wir auf Seite 69 die 
folgende Auierung: 

Es ist em ewiges Naturgesetz, das so klar da hegt, daJ§ es sick dsm 
Ooist dea Menschen zuerst aufdriiigen mUssen, daS die verganghclie Wotm 
der Dmge untergelit, wenn ein neues, hSkeres Streben in ihnen erwacbt, 
und daB nicht die Zeit, niekt die AuBenwelt, sondern die Psycbe selber 
ihre Hulle zerstort, wenn die Sekwingen eines neuen, freyeren Baseins sick 
in ikr entfalten lek kabe in dem ersten Tkeil meiner sckon angefUkrten 
Sekrift [i e Ahndun^en etner aUgemetnm (S^eschtcMe des LeT>ms, 1806-20], 
da wo ick von einem sckeinbaren Streben der Dinge nack ikrer eigenen 
Vernicktung gekandejt, in vielen Beyspielen gezeigt, daB gerade in der 
Olutk der seeligsten und am meisten erstrebten Augenblicke des Baseyns, 
dieses sick selbei aufiSset und zerstort, Es welkt die Blume sogleick, wenn 
der kSckste Augenblick des Blukens voruber ist, und das bimte Insekt 
suekt in der einen Stunde der Liebe zugleick die seines Todes, und empfSngt 
in dem Tempel der Hockzeit selber sein Grab, Ja es sind bey dem Menscken 
gerade die seeligsten und geistigsten Augenblicke des Lebens, ftLr dieses 
selber die zerstOrendsten, und wir finden dfters in dem kbcksten und 
keiligsten Streben unsres Wesens, einen seeligen Untergang, - Jedoek 
ist jenes Streben nickt vergeblick gewesen, und eben die Glutk jener zer- 
stdrenden Augenblicke, fiir die biskenge Form dea Baseyns zu erkaben, 
erzeugt den Eeim eines neuen kokeren Lebens in der Ascke des unterge^ 
gangenen vorigen, und das Tergdngijcke wird, (berukrt und verzekrt von 
dem Ewagen) aus diesem von neuem wieder verjtmgt , « Aus diesem 

Grande sind jene kOekaten Augenblicke zerstorend, well ein neuaufgekendes 
kakeres Streben das alte verdrangt, weil von nun an die Empfanglickkmt 
fkr die Binftusse des jetzigen Basins sick vermindert 

Hack einer Bescbxeibimg der Mysterien der altereu EeligioneBj 
welebe das Wiederaufleben des geliebten GescHedeneu^ eiue ewige 

389 
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Wiederemeuemng aiis dem Tode verherrliclien^ schlielt dann das 
Kapitel mit diesen Wortan 

Wir halten die Weihe ernes wahrhaft guten und heihgen Strebens, mit 
dem Leben nicht zu teuer bezaMt, und finden m dem Gelmgen eines g6tt- 
lichen Werkes, einen seeligen Untergang Auf diese Weise pflegt ein kulmes 
Oemutb mit der Flamme zu scberzen, welcbe es verzebrt, und es erkennet 
m seinem Untergange den Aufgang eines neuen, immer besseren Strebens, 
m dem Grabe die bobere Wiedergeburt unsres unverganghcben Sebnens 

Beim ersien Lesen dieser Stelle koimte man kaum umlnn, sie 
fur erne Erlautertmg von Goethes ^^Seliger Sehnsucht" {West- 
osilichet Duan^ Bueh des Sangers zu halten, belehrte uns nicht 
das Datum des Buches, dafi es sechs Jahre vor der Entstehung des 
Gediehtes erachienen ist. Jedenfalls besteht zwischen beiden erne 
ttberraschende Ahnhehkeit naeh Sum und Ausdruck. Dem boheren 
Streben bei Schubert entspricht die hohere Begattung bei Goethe, 
aber es ergeben sicb aueh die weiteren Parallelen : Kuhnes Gemut — 
der Weise, Gluth der seeligsten und am mexsten erstrebten Augen- 
blieke — ^Sehnen naeh Flammentod; Streben nach Selbstvermch- 
tung — Stirb, Keim ernes neueren Lebens, hohere Wiedergehnrt — 
Werde. Ja, wmn Schubert davon spncht, wie Psyche ihre Hulle 
zerstort, wenn die Schwingen eines neuen, f reyeren Daseyns sich 
in ihr entfaiten/^ so klingt aueh das Bild des Schmetterlings, des 
gelaufigen Symbols der Seele an, der bex Goethe freilich bereits der 
Chrysalide entschlupft istA 

Bs stellt sich uns also die Prage, ob Goethe irgendwie durch 
Schuberts Buch zu semem Gedichte angeregt worden ist. Dagegen 
ist in erster Lime emzuwenden, dag, wie Burdach m den Annier- 
kungen zum Divan in ^eiJ'iA%lmmsau$gaie nachweist, das Gleichms 
vom Schmetterling, der aus liebesbegier verhrennt, in Hammers 
Hafisubersetzung und "Die verjbebte Miicke bex Saadi zu finden 
1st, und daS es erne Qrundanschauung sufischer Mystii ist, daS 
" nur durch die Vereinigung mit dem gottliehen Sein, durch das 
Emgehen m die Glut der gottliehen Liebe, durch f reiwillxges Opfer 

^ An emer andern Stelle bex Schubert (S. 79) beifit es ” Hiermit verliert 
der Tod seme Sebrecken, und es ersebemt in xbm der Moment, wo |ene 
bOberen Organe) jene bSberen KrS-fte, die wir wabrend des Lebens vex^e- 
bhcb erstrebt baben, in uns durch die Plamme ernes groJien Augeublii^s 
erweekt werden Alsdann wird der Bsycdxe diese Htille zu enge, ^ ve^ebt 
diese Form, damit eine neue, bobere aus ibr wiederkebre ” 
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des Leiblichen und asketische DurcMammimg Eettung moglicli 
ist^^ (Bnrdacli) Dann aber ist ancb, ebenfalls nach. Burdach, der 
Eomantik die kathartisch-mystiscbe Idee vertraut, "dafi aus dem 
iidischen Tode Leben bervorgeht, die Idee der Sehnsnebt nach 
dem Tode als dem Erloser von emem Leben, das em Sterben ist, 
als dem Spender ernes nenen Lebens, als der hochsten Liebesnacht, 
die alles irdische Liebesverlangen erfiillt nnd aiisloscht/^ 

Allen diesen Voranssetziingen zum Trotz blexbt der starkere Em- 
klang mit Schuberts sprachlicher Darstellung dieser Idee. 

Hun wissen wir aus Goethes Gesprachen, daS er Schubert in 
Karlsbad 1807 kennen lemte und an dem jungen Mann warmen 
Anteil nahm, der ihm semen damals gefertigten zweiten Band 
seiner Anhnungen ” mitteilte ^ Am Bl. Marz 1809 erwahnt Goethe 
Schuberts Deutungsversuch semes Marchem^^ und wahrend er noch 
am 8 December 1808 gegen Kiemer bei Gelegenheit der Nachtse%te 
der Naiurwissenschaft und ihrer Heiligkeit auJSert, daS ^^solche 
Haturen wie Schubert gleichsam die MoUtone der Hatur^^ seien, 
das Heilige sich aber auch in Dur-tonen ausspreche, sagt er zu 
Boisser4e am 4. August 1815, also em Jahr nach Entstehung des 
Gedichtes, gegen den modernen Mystizismus losziehend, die bitter- 
bosen Worte “ Die Protestanten . . . fuhlen das Leere und woHen 
emen Mystizism maehen, da ja gerade der Mystizism entstehen muJ. 
Dummes, absurdes Volk, verstehen ja nicht emmal, wie deim die 
Messe geworden ist, und es ist gerade als konne man erne Messe 
machen. So der G. H. von Schubert, der erbarmliehe, mit semem 
hiibschen Talent, hubschen apergus usw. ^ielt nun mit dem Tode, 
sucht sem Heil m der Yerwesung, da er freilich selbst schon halb 
verwest ist, und das heifit, buehstablich die Schwindsucht hat. Da 
mochte man des Teuf els werden , es ist aber gut, ich lasse sie machen, 
es geht zugrunde, und das ist recht/^ 

Fehmenwir dazu die AuSerung Goethes amvorhergehendenTage, 
so fallt em Mareres Licht auf den Hachtseiter: Alles ist Meta- 
morphose im Leben, bei den Pflanzen, bei den Tieren, bis zum 
Menschen und bei diesem auch. Je vollkommener, je weniger die 
Eahigkeit, aus einer Eorm m die andere uberzugehen. — Ach Gott! 

*Siehe Biedenaaim. {1909*> Bd. zruuter 11321, U44, 

1155, 1080 

» WacMs&ite 32S4, der Goethef(H«ehuiig wenig b^anut, sodaO Biedenaann 
M Index Schubert mit einem Fragezeichen versiehi. 
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es ist so ernfach und immer dassdbe, es ist wahrhaftig kerne Kimst, 
unser Herr Gott zu sem, es gehort nur em einziger Gedanke dazii;, 
wemx die Sehopfnng da ist. Was Torher war, das geht mieh nickts 
aB.'^ Was 'vorlier war nnd was nacWier sein wird, geht indessen 
Schubert sehr viel an, derm sem Bnch sueht zu zeigen, da§ der 
Mensch ursprunglich m Txel engerer Verbindung mit dem Gottlichen 
gestanden, daS m der Tradition menschlichen Wissens noch Eudi- 
mente emer einstigen gottlichen Weisheit ahmingsreich fortleben, 
und daS dem Menschengeschlecht "jene heilige Hnschuld und hohe 
VoUendung aller Krafte wiederkehren, welche es am Anfang seiner 
Geschiehte verherrlichte, und 3 eiie gluckliche Xaehwelt sich das 
dureh ihr eigenes hohes Streben wieder errmgen wird, was der 
Torwelt obae ihr Terdienst, von der Natur gegeben war^^ (S. 384). 

In diesem Sinne hatte Schubert bereits m der NachUeite das 
Goethisehe Marchen gedeutet Xoch hegt ^‘^der ewige Tempel 
jenseits des groien Stromes, welcher das Irdische von dem ITber- 
irdieehen, die Welt des Materiellen von der Geisterwelt trennt, . . . 
noch pflegt die tiefe ewige laebe in nns, jenes unsterbliche Sehnen^ 
imter dem Bild der schonen Lilie, nur zu todten, was sie ergriffen, 
sie, welehe doch alles Leben aus dem Schoos der ewigen Facht 
hervorgerufen Aber siehe, sehon ward die Stimme im Tempel ver- 
nommen, es ist an der Zeit» Die schone grune Schlange— das Mare 
Selbstbewufitseyn, die Eeflexion, jene, welehe einst den Geist des 
Menschen von der IJnschuld der ersten Emdheit herabgezogen, ist 
in der Wechselwirkung mit der AuSenwelt, und durch den edlen 
Egoismus, der nur, wo er ausartet, als Eigennutz erscheint, immer 
Barer und sich selber durchsiehtiger geworden ^ Aber wenn die 
beiden Welten im innern Wesen sich veremen und die Brdcke gebaut 
ist, ^^wenn die blofie Eeflexion in der Zeit ilirer schdnsten Bluthe 
in den Hdnden der Lilie sich selber aufopfern wird, wenn jene tief 
im Innem liegende ewige Liebe aus dem Daseyn des Menschen 
hervortreten, und das irdische Streben verzehren wird, dann erwacht 
der j^hbne Jlingling wieder und wird hemchen. . . . Alsdann 
erst, werden die hesseren Genien unsres Geschlechts, welehe die 
fmhere Welt beherrscht, wieder in dem alten Glanze hervortreien.^’ 

. * Man beachte ubrigens die eigenartigen AnklSnge Schuberts an K, Ph, 
Morita* von Goetlie bocbgesebitzteu Aufsats t^her 4%e JMende l^aohohmung 
4m B6h4nent der im M&rkur 1789 ersduen und von Seidfert 

liersusg€^ben wurde als l>ht> 8A , 
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Es ist dureh das ganze Buch Schuberts hmdurch schwer, genau 
festzustellen, ob die Lauterung erst im Augenblieke des physischen 
Todes vor sich gehen wird, und wie weit sie mdividuell^ wie weit 
als Entwieklung der Mensehheit aufzufassen ist Aber offenbar 
fuhlte sich Goethe durch den seit der Nachtseite und den ersten 
Banden der Ahndungen immer mehr ms Eeligiose abgleitenden 
Mystizismus Schuberts abgestofien. So ist es mcht unmoglich, dafi 
gerade aus diesem Eessentiment die Schlufistrophe von '^^Selige 
Sehnsucht^^ hervorgegangen ware, die, wie Burdach meint, etwas 
unvermutet emen dmchaus neuen und spezifiseh Goethischen Ge- 
danken bringe, namlich den der ^^korperlich-geistigen, sinnlich- 
sittliehen Metamorphose des irdischen Menschen, die Idee dernatur- 
lich ansteigenden Bntwicklung vermoge ernes aufieren und mneren 
Stoffweehsels des Mensehen, in dem sich fortgesetzt erne Steigerung 
und Bntpuppung seiner eigentlichen Anlage voilzieht/^ Die Bnieke 
zwischen beiden Ideen, von der Burdach spricht, zwischen der dies- 
seitigen und der jenseitigen, dafi sich namlich die Metamorphose 
uber den AbschluS der empinschen Existenz des Menschen fort- 
setze in einer ubersmnlichen, nur der Ahnung zuganglichen Welt, 
ist 3 a bei Schubert bereits gegeben. So wurde dann aus dem 
urspninglich von Goethe m der Handschrift des Gedichtes von 1815 
gewahlten Titel Selbstopfer im Druek des Taschenluche^ fur 
Damen auf das Jahr 1817 nach Zusatz der funften Strophe der 
Titel ^^ToHendung/^ 

Selbstopfer stimmt ubngens noeh durchaus zu Goethes 
^“schoner, gruner Sehlange^^ im Marchen, die ^^sich aufopfemd 
ehe sie geopfert wird m tausend Edeisteme zerf aEt, aus denen die 
Brucke entsteht, ^^wodurch diese nachbarliehen Ufer erst zu 
Landern belebt und verbunden werden/^ stimmt zugleich aber auch 
zu Selbstopfer und Vollendung dei Schlange in Schuberts Deutung: 
sie 1 st das klare SelbstbewuStsem, die Eeflexiou, jene, welche emst 
den Geist des Menschen von der Unschuld der ersten Kindheit 
herabgezogen ... in der Wechselwirkung mit der AuSenwelt [Stoff- 
wechsell] . . . imiher Marer und sich selber durchsichtiger wird 
und emst sich selber aufopfemd ” als Brucke die "beyden Wdten 
tief im innern Wesen . . . veremen wird. 

ITaehweisbar ist mdessen die Anregung Goethes durch Schubert 
mcht. Ob die Beruhrung ihrer Ideen in Schelling zu suchen ist, 
ob Schubert sich in die Goethische Art zu denken, so tief als ihm 
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XQOglich, hmemgelebt hat, dafi er erne Idee in dessen Weise fortent- 
wicieln konnte, mni dahm gestellt bleiben Merkwurdig ware es, 
wenn Goethe anf diesem Umwege sein eignes Gnt zurnckgenommen 
hatte. Jedenfalls ware, fur die Zeit der Nachtseite^ Goethes Aus- 
brueh uber Schubert noch nicht ganz bereehtigt, denn wir finden in 
diesem Buche kurz Tor der Deutung des Marchem eine so durchaus 
Qoethiseh gedachte Maxime wie diese . Nicht em Veraehten des 
irdischen Tagewerks und em unthaiiges unsrer Natur mcht zie- 
mendes Schmachten nach dem Hoheren, mcht die allzuemseitig 
nach iimen genchtete Beschauung, ruft jenes achte hohe Sehnen, 
jenes Streben, welches uber die Granzen der Zeit hinausgeht, in 
dem Gemilth hervor, vielmehr wird dieses nur m emem frolichen 
Fordern des jetzigen Tagewerks gefunden” (S. 322). 

Eenst Feise 


hangematte 

The words for hammock m the various European languages 
(Span, humaca^ ItaL amac^^ Port, maca^ French hamacy Engl. 
hammock^ Dutch hangmak^Mngmat^ QetmmEangenmite) all trace 
their origin back to a Carribean hamdea^ Dictionaries that treat 
the word historically® all cite as the earliest instance outside the 
Bomanee languages the one given in the NED.^ from Eden^s 
Decodes^ a book translated m 1555 * " Theyr hangynge beddes which 
they eaule For German, Kluge-Gotze cites as fte earliest 

instance the form Mcngmatten^ from a text of the yea? 1627, but 
IS unable to cite an instance of hamaca. This can now be shown in 
Nikolaus Federmann^s contempomry account of his travels in Tene- 

states (p, 231 > humdea, bes die schWebeuden 

Hehlaf^ imd l^agnetze der Karlben, die schoa Kolumbus outer diesem 
Fameu keuaeu lemte,” but X find in the account of Columbus’ Second 
Voyage {Letters of Golumbus X^ransl by B. H. Major, Iiondon, 1S4T} 
merely tfac word coma, * bed * balltoosle echado en su cama, eomo ellos 
lo usan, colgado en el aire,’’ translated by Major as: ** We find bun sttet<fiied 
upon Ms bed, wbicb was made of Cotton net-Work, and, according to their 
custom, suspended (p Mf* 

g Kluge, Beemannsspms^f 1911, p, 353; Woordet^oeh der nederi 
iaaHt by de Vries and others, v, 2099 
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zuela m the years 1529-1531, easily accessible m Tolnme 47 of the 
Bibhoiheh des Litterwrischen Yeievns in Stuttgart^ 1858® 

In the years 1529-1531 Nikolaus Federmann, a citizen of Uim,^ 
trayelled extensively m Venezuela as the representative of the bank- 
ing house of the Welsers in Augsburg, to whom the Emperor Charles 
V had pledged this district as security for a loan For a time, 
Federmann was Viceroy of Venezuela, and the chief aim of hts ex- 
peditions was to discover gold. Detailed notes and descriptions, in 
Spanish, of the places and peoples visited, were made by him on the 
spot, and from these notes, authenticated by a Spanish notary in his 
retinue, the ofScial report to the Spanish government was compiled. 
Immediately after his return to Europe m 1532, he drew up his 
German account, with which we are more particularly concerned. 
Of the writmg of his account he him, self says (p. 80) 

Aufi disem fiecken sehicket ick eznen Ckristen gab ihme eben dise 
Eelation, zeittung und bencbt diser razB und unsers auSncbtens^ welcbes 
alles von einem offnen Nbtano Scribano publico, so aucb m ^ser raiS 
mit gezogen, annotirt, und was sicb von einem fiecken in andern begeben, 
verzeicbnet batt Dann solebes alles zu tbun, und Kay May von allem 
und yedent, das in den Indies wiri aufigenebt, glaubwirdigen bericbt 
zugeben, ist in alien Indiamscben landen Ibrer Kay May bevelcb und 
ordnung, das babe icb biemit, docb aulTs k&rzest nacb dem buebstaben 
verteutsebt, und docb darneben etwa nut uznbstenden ettlicber dinger, mer 
zu decleriem nit umbgen kunden, dann aucb solebe Eelation mn His- 
paniseber spracb, an ort gescbriben, da die sitten und vil tail der art und 
gebreucb der Indaaniscben lander wol bewufit ist, und derbalben, wa in 
dxsem tranfilado so kurtz und gantz nacb dem buebstaben darvon were 
gescbriben, oder der Hispaniscben spracb naebgefolget, were es gantz 
unverstentlieb 

I have reproduced this extract in order to assure the reader that 
we have to do with a first-haud, authoritative, aud contemporary 
ac'couni The word Samaco, Eamam occurs in three places: 

erbbbe icb mieb . . lieJi etlicbe der krancken in Hamacos, also beissen 
die Indianiscbe betb, dem art icb bernacb abnzaigen wil, tragen, darz^ 
icb die Indios unsers drofi gebrauebet, und den umwonern ziiverstben gate, 
darumb sie grofi berren weren, warden sie getragen (p 40) , Am andern 


, * F. JT. IBtad&s m Budamencit his 1555# 

brsg von Br. Karl Klfipfel. l!bis title is somewhat misleading, as the two 
men bad nothing to do with each other Federmann was in ^outb Amorist 
in 15294531, Stade in 1547-1555, after Federmann’s death, 
the account in tbo Mig dew. BrngraphiSt vr, 598. 
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tag morgens, kam em Indio nnd etwann bei viertzig personen mit ibme, 
der heJ§ sicb, als ob er der herr Oder Cacique were des fleekens in ainer 
Hamaca tragen, wir bielten men aucb fur den Cacique oder berren Icb 
lieB mit ibm reden seme bebausung wider exnzunemen, gab ibm die 
gefangne zwei weiber wider ^un aber dise nacbt uns unwisent, erbub er 
sieb nut allem seinem volck dairon, und liefi die Hamaca darmnen man 
ibn getragen, im bauB bangen, also daE wir morgens niebt einen menscben 
funden, Barab wir nemen kbunten, das diser nicbt der Cacique oder berr, 
sonde? ettwann nur ein acblecbter Indio oder Scblavo (p 60) 

The exact date of Fedemann^s death is tmknowii he had died 
before ITov. 28, 1543, as shown by an entry in the records of Him, 
Ms German aecotmt, under the title Indimische Htsfona^ was first 
published by his brother-in-law and heir, Hans Kiefhaber, in 165*1^. 

The word Samaca did not develop in the German language of 
the sixteenth century, probably because Fedennann^s book was 
EtUe read. 

In the seventeenth century the development from amalea, hamaha 
to Mnff-makha, hangmatte can be followed very prettily m the 
Dutch book on America by Montanus,® Amsterdam, 16?1, as also 
in the German translation by Olfert Dapper^ m 1673. 

Montanus’ book has nothing original about it* it is a compilation 
of extracts from the works of a dozen or more authors of his own and 
of the previous century — Spanish, Portuguese, French, Latin, Eng- 
lish, and German (for example, Federmann is also cited). Most of 
the space is devoted to Central and South America. There was 
accordingly abundant opportunity to take over Spanish and Portu- 
gue^ words for hammock. Some of these passed over unchanged 
into ihe German text of Dapper, others were modified or paraphrased : 


“Be Wiemtfe m Onbehen^e Weereld: of Besehrgvtng mn Amenoa en 

* . . Boor Arnoldus Montauus, Amsterdam, 1671 4 leaves, 585 pp , 
1$ Imwm Jn folio, witb Bumerous jllusirations Tbe Pnvilegie is dated 
July igiS, 1670. Copy m Princeton University Library 
“Bie Welt/oder Bmohrethung 4es WetPteUs Ammha^ 

md dee * Bureb Br O D Amsterdmn, 1673 4 leaves, 658 

pp, 11 leaves, folio, with the same illustrations as in Montanus Tbe 
imperial Pnmlegtam^ dated August 9, 1670, refers to tbe fact that tbe 
book is "von Boctr Dapper m Niederlandiscber Spracb bescbrieben, Nun- 
mebr aber in die Hocbteutseiie Ubergesetzt worden” If this statement is 
true, Montanus’ name does not belong on tbe title-page of the Butcdi edition. 
Copy of Dapper in my possei^lm Brief bic^apbies of both Montanus and 
Dapper in JOcber^'s GelehrtevihXjemkm. 
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De vermoogenste gebrmken kotoene amakken in plaets van bedden 
(Montamis 180a) Die Keicben haben Baumwollene Decken, welcbe sie 
Amakken nennen, an Bettesstat (Dapper 203^) 

Tbans biedenze tot rust een zuiiere kotoene amak aen (Montanus (181^) 
Hierauf nobtigen sie ibren Gast auf emen remen Baumwollenem Hange- 
bette, Welches sie Amacke nennen, seme rube zu nebmen (Dapper 205®). 

steeken onder geboomt vier stijlen in d’ aerde, aen welke d* ammaken 
bmden ten nacbt-rust (Montanus 182a) scbiagen imter den Beumen vier 
Pfable in die Erde, daran sie ibre Hangebetten bmden, ibre Naebtrube zu 
nebmen (Dapper 206a) 

Haer meeste buisraed zijn kotoene bamakken, aerdig gevlocbten, waer 
op by daeg luyeren en 's naebts slaepen (Montanus 451a) Ibr Meister 
und vornabmster Hausrabt seynd sebr abrtig geflocbtene Baumwollene 
Hangematten, darauf sie des Tages zu faullentzen, und des Naebtes zu 
scblafen pflegen (Dapper 608a) 

alwaer kotoene bamakken, in ^t vierkant stijf gespannen, ten nacbt-rust 
staen (Montanus 645*>) da sie ibre Hamakken oder Hangematten, aus 
Baumwolle gemacbt, tmd viereekicbt ausgespannet, zur Nacbtrube steben 
baben (Dapper 613a) 

leggen bem neder in een zijde bang-mak, tusscben twee boomen mt- 
gespaimen (Montanus d8a) legen ibn in em bangendes Hetze, mit den 
enden zwiscben zwee beumen ausgespannet (Dapper 62^) 
in bang-makken, aen twee stijlen vast gemaekt by nacbt stookenze vuur 
onder d’ bang-makken (Montanus 57^) in Baumwollenen Ketzen, welcbe 
zwiscben zwo seulen, daran sie mit den enden fest seind, bangen In solcben 
bangenden und in der Luft scbwebenden Betten. • Hierunter macben 
sie des naebts ein gelindes Eeuer (Dapper 61*>} the index, in referring to 
tbis passage bas Jffmgemattm 

slaepen op gehreyde bang-makken, tusscben twee stijlen vast-geknoopt; 
nevens de bang-maldsen brand gestaedig vuur (Montanus 364b) Sie scblafen 
auf gestnickten Hange-matten, welebe sie mit den enden an zwo Seulen fest 
geknbpft Keben den Hange-matten brennet fort und fort Eeuer (Dapper 
4i0b), 

slaepen op gebreyde bangmatten (Montanus 480^) scblafen auf ge- 
strackten Hangemattea (Dapper 542^) 
kotoen, waer uit lywaed en bang-bedden toegesteld , . , worden {Mon- 
tanus 166b) Baumwolle, daraus vielerband Tueber gewebet, Hange-betten 
gemacbt werden (Dapper 187b) 

nevens baer bang-bedden, deS naidits vuur stooken (Montanus 360») : bey 
ibren Hangebetten die Haebtes ein Peuer anzulegen (Dapper 4(>5b)* 
welken Memhueh in een bang-bedde na H ^Beal liet voeren (Montanus 
435b) ; in einem fiangebette nacb Real fiibren lies (Dapper 

490*) 

de man bond op een bang-bedde den kraem uit (Montanus 545b) der 
Man lieget indessen auf einem Hangebette, und bait die seebs Woeben aus 
(Dapper 613b) 

so bald ein Spanier nur etwaa ermtuiet, trugen sie ibn, in ibren Baum- 
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wollenen liangenetzen, mit grower sorgfaltigkeit (Dapper 64^) (Appar- 
ently no exact counterpart in Montanus ) 

In tie Dutch text we find the forms amok, amaklen, hamahken, 
kang-mak^ kmg-makken, kangmatteHy and kang-hedden Most im- 
portant of these is kmg-rmk^ which leads to hang-mat and hang-hed, 
particularly as the idea of hangmg suspended came in also from 
the contest. The WootdeifdyQek does not know the earliest forms 
amak, amakken, and hamahkefi^ and is able to cite only one instance 
of hmgmaky from a text of the same year m which Montanus^ 
hook appeared. 

In Dapper^s German text we hare Amacke^ Amacken, Hamacken, 
Bangematten, Eangemattevh, HangebeUe^ Eangeiette, Eangnetz^ 
and Netze. The DWb. does not record Amacke, Hamacke, and 
B&ngemiz* MangmcdU is recorded for the year 1712, and Eange- 
maite for 1781 ; Eangeleti is cited from Jean Paul, who uses it 
Jestmgly for the gaUows. Kluge, Seemannssprache 353, under 
Hmgematten^ records an American word inni for hammock, from 
Stade’s Seise Sudamenla^ but he fails to notice the instances of 
ffamaco^ Eamaca m Eedermann^s text, published in the same 
volume. 

W. KunBEDHEYBE 


DEE BEGBIf P DEUTSCHLAHD IM WOETEEBDCH 
DBS DASYPODIDS 

Zuschnften woMwollender Leser meines Aufsatzes uber das 
Worterbuch des Dasypodius^ haben mir gezeigt, dafi ich an emer 
Stelle 2 u lakonisch gewesen bin. Es handelt sich um die Anmertong 
7 auf Seiie 293, wo ich auf die plurale Form des Satzes Qermama 
ganiz Tetdsohland so weii die Tetdsche spraach gehnt 
hingewiesen habe* Nicht nur gehnt ist *= ste gehen. Spraach gehort 
jmr german. d-DeBmation und bildet semen Plural ursproiiglich 
dme konsonantisdie Endung {ahd. -5, mhd. -^).® DW. 10, 1, 2718 
Termichnet fur des pnihnhd. ganz Tereinzelt den Plural spraoh 
und belegt ihn aus dem hessischen Worterbuch dee Erasmus Alherus 

^ “ Dae Werdeu der Gemeijisprache im Wdrterteh des Dasypodius/* Ber- 
mmio Reiaiem^ xvm {194a>> 286-303 
*yg1 Paul-Gierach, MU. Onmmatik {HaUe 192^) §125^ 0. 

MM. Bra.mmattk (MSlichm 1033), 642; V. m dm 

fr&hi^ Bchnftduthkte (Halle 19001 S13S 
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(1540), der hier wie so oft von Dasypodnis abhangig isL Wer sicb 
an dem stark deMmierten Adjektiv sto£t, sei anf Behagbel, Deutsche 
Syntax i (Heidelberg 1923) §120 — besonders Seite 18'J'f — ^ver- 
wiesen, derzufolge "^^die starke Form nach bestimmtem Artikel im 
Nom., Akk, Plnr. im Fmbnlid, geradezu eine alemannisclie Besonder- 
heit ist/^ Die Bedentimg v)e%t reichen fur gehen endlicb ist DW. 
4, 1, 2434 unter Ziffer ii, 18, li befriedigend bezeugt. 

Somit ist die Memung der Dasypodius-Glosse Germama* das 
ganze Deutschland^ so weit die deuischen Sprachen reichenJ^ 

Die Einfuhrung der Sprachgrenze zur Bestimmung deutschen 
Territoriums geht nicht auf Da^^odms zuruck sondem ist in dieser 
Zeit ganz allgemem Sebastian Francks Denn Teutsoh landt oder 
Germania wirt ietzt so weit gerechnet, so weit Teutsch zung^ sie sei 
gut odder hSss^ weret vnd geredt wurt . . * oder an anderer Stella: 
Nun ist das gewi&j das Germania Teutsohlandt sich allweg so weit 
hat erstrecJctj so weit teutsch zung %st gangen ^ konnte direkt dem 
Dasypodms entnommen sem, da es sich nicht, wie die unmittelbar 
vorhergehenden Satze, bei Francks Gewahrsmann Ehenanus findet, 
aber auch Sebastian' Munster (Gosmographia^ Basel 1644, BL 95), 
Hieronymus Cock (1665), Franciscus Irenicus {Tohus Germaniae 
Descriptio, Frankfurt Id'J'O), Abraham Ortelius (1572) und andexe 
Autoren der Zeit begreifen die Sprachgrenze als die naturliche 
Grenze deutschen Landes. 

Alle diese Parallelen smd junger als die Dasypodius-Glosse, die 
aber dennoch nicht als original gelten kann. Schon in Johann 
Bohme, Repertorium hirorum trium^ Augsburg 1620, heifit es auf 
Blatt 72 : quo hodie et consequenter etiam non monies non 

flumina pro regionum terminis habentur, sed smgulae hnguae et 

® Nack einer freundlicken Auskunft W. iKxirrelmeyers keiJ&t es m der 
gehSrigen Ausgabe des Dasypodms. Gfermama, Das gantz feutschland / so 
we^t die Teutsehe spraaeh gehet^ Sic enim hodie censetur Der Dmcker 
dieses Bmgpodvas ist mcht mehr Wendelin Bihel sondern dessen Sobn Theo- 
dosius, der ohne Jahreszahl erschieuene Baud ist spater als 1660. Weudeliu 
hatte zwei S6hne tmd Erben, Josias uud Theodosius, heide Drucker, bexdd 
Neuverieger des beliebteu Wdrterbuehs Die Weudung zum Singular, so 
wenig sie Dasypodius selbst zuzuschreiben ist, zeigt in schonem Licht den 
Fortschntt zur “ Einheitssprache ” in der zweiten Halfte des 16 Jahr- 
hunderts 

Ich rndchte noch hmzufugen, daE der Druck, den Theodosius veranstaltet 
hat, selten ist, mir ist nur ein Exemplar der Leipziger UB bekanut geworden 

*Das erste Zitat aus G^ermamae Ohrmteonf 1638, BL 2, das andere aus 
dem Angsburger Bruek CJuromca der Teutsohen, 1638/39, B1 76 
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impeiia. Eomque unamquamqm regionem extends dicani^ qmusque 
gentis illim sermo lersatur Dafi aber auch Bohme nxcbt etwa der 
Erflnder des neuen Gedartkens ist, zeigt eine Stelle m Gobelmus 
Pei^ons Co$m%drom%m von 1418, wo er scbreibt: TJnde mtiqui 
consideraiant dnmones provinciarum secundum hrmies et iermtnos 
fluminmi moncium et stlvamm m marium^ sed vulgares moderni 
aiUnimt tales dv$Unct%ones secundum differencms %d%omaium^ 
Daxoit wird was die EicMung gewiesen, m der wir die Herknnft der 
Idee der Spracbgrenze zu snchen haben. Der Fnib-Hnmamsmiis 
findet in der Voikssprache einen Zeugen fur seme natioualen 
Anspruche, Das gilt ebenso fur die italiemscbe, auf Dante bzw. 
Flavio Biondo zuxuckgreifende Spielart, wie fur die mederlandische, 
wo die in der Ijselgegend entstandene Bewegung der Bruder vom 
Gememsamen Lebea in ihre Volkssebulen den Untemcbt m der 
Mutterspraehe emfuhrfc, Mit Nicolaus Cusanus, den Gobelm Person 
sicberlich gekannt hat, entsendet diese fruh-nationale Bewegung 
ihren Wortfuhrer an den Oberrhem,® Somit steht sehon Wimpfeling 
in ehrwurdiger Tradition, wenn er in die temtorialen Streitig- 
keiten des deutschen Sudwestens den Begriff der Spracbgrenze ein- 
fuhrt. Unter den Argumenten, die Wimpfeling 1501/03 sammelt, 
um den Franzosen das Eecht auf das Elsa® abzuspreehen, findet 
sich der ^^moderne^^ Seblufi, das ElsaS sei deutsch, aniiquitas 
nominum Teuiomcorum id testatnr {Declaratw ad m%tigandum 
aiversarium). 

In der damaligen Polemik spiegelt sich die Gleichung von nai%Q 
und Zmge wider, die fur das gauze Mittelalter gilt. Mit teutsch 
werden die deutschsprachigen Beichsgebieie von welsdien und slavi- 
schen abgesondert ; die Urkunden der Zeit reden von dem Roemischen 
Reich und sonderlich den deutschen Landen^ was mancbmal auch 
dureh deiuische Nation oder die deutschen Zungen wiedergegeben 
wild, ohne dafi sich daraus etwa so weitgehende Sehlusse ziehen 
lie^n wie neuerdings A. Diehl wilL^ Die Sprache zum Sehxeds- 

* Die imitate, mit Aasnaiune der von Sebastian IVanek, sind entnommen 

ICeynim, wed Deuis&hes Bprachffehfm^h wnd BegnfffS'^ 

imsmrnt des Wwtes Bmtsehimd {l^eipzng 1935} 

« Eiersu mhm Hnkn^ MuUur 4m n. | Jena 1997} 

vor allem E Hoffmann Anfange der Brffder vom gemeinsamen Leben 
und die ffamische Mystik^* Jdkrhueh d. ArbeiUgeftievmohaft d rftetn 
aeschtGhtsmreine 1936, 106 ff, 

^ A. Diehl “ Heiliges rtosches Beieh denfceeber Nation Smtortsehe Zmi- 
Bc^rm 150 f 1937U 4SVff. 
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ricliter m politiseiien Pragen aTifznrafen, die naturliclien Gremen 
von PluSlanf und Hohenzngen mit dem Hinweis anf sie abzntnn, 
das ist gewiS erst dem Hnmanismus emgefallen. Man darf daher 
so weit gelien wie A, Schmitt in einem sehr weit gefassten Satz: 
Den Ansgangspunkt, von dem ans man znr Erfassnng der Einheit 
des Volkes gelangte, hatte fnr die Franzosen die Emheit des Staates 
gebildet, fur die Deutschen war es die Einheit der Sprache,® wenn 
man sich nnr sofort vergegenwartigt, dafi von Emheit der Spiache 
nitht eigentlich die Eede sem kann. Das grade zeigt ja die plural-' 
ische Wendnng der Dasypodius-Glosse so deutlich.® 

Ihre Bedeutung liegt aber noch wo anders Im Jahre 1535 ist 
dock die Anerkennung der Sprachgrenze im Munde ernes Schweizers 
mcht selbstverstandlich ^ Mehr als ein Menschenalter nach dem 
Schwabenkrieg und dem Eneden von Basel (1499), m dem die 
Loslosung der Eidgenossen vom Eeich politische Tatsaehe wird, 
sehemt der Pranenfelder Lexikograph seme Heimat Deutschland 
zuzurechnen Naturlich laJSt dieses Bekenntnis als eines zur Sprach- 
gememschaft kerne politischen Schlusse zu. Was die Dasypodius- 
Glosse grade beweist, ist die Tatsaehe, dafi Deutschland immerweiter 
auch im 16 Jahrhundert ein im wesentlichen linguistischer, Begriff 
ist. Es 1st daher vollig verfehlt, wenn Meynen a a. o. 16 betont, 
"" dai die Schweizerische Eidgenossenschaft anch nach ihrem Ans* 
scheiden aus dem Eeichsverband als Teil Deutschlands gegolten 
hat/^ so lange man mcht hinzufugt, daS Deutschland noch gar kein 
polittscher BegrifE war. Das wird Mar dutch die benlhmte, noch 
in das 18. Jahrhundert hineinreichende offizielle Bezeichnung der 
Schweiz als Alter gromf Bund in oierAeuisohen Landen^ wohei 
Bmd politische Meinung hat und dberdeutsche Lmde sprach* 
geographisehe. 

Dieser Wortsinn liegt schon dem Qermaniorli^mmB. des alten 
Dasypodius zugninde. 

Arfo SoronoKAxim 

Kmtyon College , , 

S<toiitt Staateu imd Spracheu m der europaischen Ge- 

scMcdite Mme fiir Wtssm /ugenM%Hufi,g^ 1935, t, 60 f. 

® Koch im ^implkisnrnm tst das Gefthl dafUr deutlich, wean die Eede 
ist von Leuthen d%e }Stoar mir %hrer mutterspraohe Tconmny stoh a5er ew- 
ste se% d%e sohonste und beate aller aprctchen des gwntseu Teuisoh- 
lands Anf die schSne Steile hat neuheh L Spitzer m MDU a csxvi (1944), 
127 Anm. 22 hingewiesen 
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KNOWLEDGE OF HEOTSVITHA^S WOEKS PEIOE TO 1500 

The stetement that HrotsYitha and her works fell into practi- 
cally complete obliyion after her death about 1000 and did not 
become known again until 1498, when Conrad Celtes (or Johann 
Tntheim)^ discovered the Ixnmeram-Mimich codex m Eegensbnrg, 
has been repeated so often that it is now axiomatic. One need not 
go far into the Hrotsvitha literature, which has grown to sizable 
proportions —over seventy titles — ^since Charles Magnin^s Le 
Theatre de Sroisvttha {Pans, 1845), to find this statement. 
Endolf Wolkan reiterates it in Das deutsche Drama^^ and so does 
Helene Homeyer in Roswitha von Gandersheim, Werlce ® The 
question whether or not this allegation be literally true is of more 
than academic sigmficance, because upon its answer hinges the 
solution of the further question of Hrotsvitha^s position as a 
possible factor during five hundred years of important literary 
development If it were not true, then it would behoove scholars 
to search the literature and art of that period for evidence of her 
influence upon the religious legend, the historical chronicle in verse, 
and, what is still more important, upon the drama. This has not 
been done with a sufficient degree of adequacy precisely because 
scholars have been too prone to believe the assertions of Hrotsvitha’s 
eclipse. 

The following points call attention to evidence which tends to 
show that Hrotsvitha and her works ,were not quite as unknown 
from 1000 to 1500 as we are sometimes led to believe. They pur- 
posely pass over the years between 1493 and 1501, while Celtes was 

^ Most critics today trust Celtes’ claims to the honor, repeated in many 
of his letters between 1493 ^nd 1501 {Ber Bnefwechsel des Kcmrad Celtes. 
Oesammelt, herausgegeben und erlEutert von Hans Kuppneh. MUnchen, 
1934), and in the title of his folio edition; Opera ffrosmte . . nuper a 
Cmmda Celts immitt (Nnrnberg, 1501 ) It is a fact that the codex was 
loaned to him fey Prior Aicher of the Emmeram monastery* Of Engelbert 
ElUpfei, Be et Beriptis Cmrad% Celtis Praimm, n, Freiburg, 1887, 
p. 78 On the other hand, Otto Schmid in AU^ememe dmtsehe B^ograpfmg 
xtttf 885 f suggests that Tritheim may have been the actual discoverer, 
who turned the matter over to tlritheim’s discussion of Hrotsvitha 

in his Be Bmptmihm 1494, antedates the references 

of Celtes 

* Edited by Eobert P iOmold, MUnchen* 1986, p 109 ff. 

•Paderborn, 1936 
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at work upon Ins edition, because dnrmg that time no one doubts 
that Hrotsvitha became well known among Celtes^ many friends. 

1 In his Bcnptoies rerum Brunsvicensium illustraUom tn- 
servientes ^ G. W Leibmz quotes, from the eleventh*<;entury 
Chronica Episcopatus Hildeshemensis ef Abbaitae Monasterh 8. 
MicliehSy a reference to Hrotsvitha as the author of a poem on the 
lives of the three Ottos (936-1002), emperors of the Holy Eoman 
Empire. Incidentally, if this is correct, her poem Be Gesiis 
Oddoms I, Imperaions^ as now preserved in the Bmmeram-Munich 
codes, IS incomplete. 

2. That the Emmeram-Mumch codex of Hrotsvitha was not the 
only one known in the Middle Ages is now apparent. The Opera 
Hrosvite mrgims momahs mentioned m the catalog of the monas- 
tery of Altzelle in 1514 and now lost, was probably one of the 
copies of that codex.^ The Klagenfurt fragments of the legend 
Mana and the drama Sapienita^^ dating from the eleventh century, 
represent a manuscript probably copied from the same codex and 
taken to Vienna considerably before 1513. There may have been 
other copies elsewhere Besides, there must have been another group 
of manuscripts of the first four plays, quite independent of the 
Emmeram-Mumch codex. One, the Cologne codex, was found in 
1922,’' and others may stiE turn up* This group seems to have 
consisted of copies made prior to the writing of the Emmeram- 
Mumeh codex for distnbution to Hrotsvitha^s several patrons whom 
in her letter of dedication, prefaced to the complete dramas, she 
calls sapientes hums libri f autores/^ There may, then, have been 
extant, in key monasteries throughout Central Europe from 
Cologne to Vienna, at least half a dozen apographs of four or more 
of Hrotsvitha^s plays and several copies of her legends and of the 
poem on Otto. 

3. About the middle of the twelfth century, shortly after the 
accession of the Hohenstaufens, the Alderspach Passional origi- 
nated. It contains Hrotsvitha^s first drama, OalUcanus^ without 
her name. The play was apparently copied from the Emmeram-* 

* Leipzig and Hannover, n, 1710, p. 78T f 

Weuee Arefm fikt 3^hmche ^escMoMe^ xvaxE, ESI, and 
Archtis d 0 r altere dentsehe Beschtohiskunde, xxxvi, 7fl 

^ Cl H. Menhardt in Zmtsohrift fur dmtsehes Altertum^ nxix, 233-236 

* discoverer was Qoswin Prenken, 01 Neuee Arahlo der GeaeUmkaft 
fur 4Um dewts0he GmMoMakmde^ xmv, 101-114 
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Munich codex, or from another manuscript aYailable at the time. 
This iras discovered bj Paul von Winterfeld m 1902.® It de- 
veloped that this 13 not the only instance of the use of GaUicmius 
in such collective works, for it also appears in other writings of 
Austro-Bavarian legendry ® 

4. The situation with regard to the Pnmordia Goenoln Gan- 
deshemensis^ not in the codex and at no time a part of it, is some- 
what different. But here, too, there is indication of some survival 
o± Hrotsvitha^s memory after the tenth century After reposing 
m Gandersheim for two hundred years the manuscript was trans- 
lated into German early m Ihe thirteenth century by a certain 
Eberhard, whose rhymed chronicle of Gandersheim is now availa- 
ble.^® In the fifteenth century a copy of the original manuscript 
was made, this copy was discovered by J. G. Leuckfeld and pub- 
lished in his Aniiqmiates GandesJiemenses (1709). In the six- 
teenth century the monk Bodo of the monastery of Gins took the 
manuscnpt with him and lost it.^^ A copy of another apparently 
very old manuscript, independent of the aforementioned ^teenth- 
century transcnpt, was found m Coburg m 1843.^® In addition, 
seventeen lines of the poem have been preserved separately in the 
Anmles Paderiomemes 

5. It has been claimed by a Eussian scholar, Boris I. Jarcho, 
who has devoted many years to Hrotsvitha research, that certain 
striking verbal paraUels between Hrotsvitha^s dramas and the V%ia 
Mahihiidis Regime II point to Hrotsvxtha^s influence upon the 
Yita This, if true, is extremely significant- 

Under these circumstances, then, it is not altogether out of the 
question that other evidence of knowledge of ^Hrotsvitha and her 
works between 1000 and 1500 may yet turn up. And perhaps 

Opera. Beceasait et emendavit Paulus 4e WinterfeM, 

Berlin, 190S5, p. 

Karl Streekex m yews Mtmcher f4r dm Mmmche AUertum, 

M,mt 

mn ^mdersheim^ Herausgegeben von B 
Weiland. Cfhroaiken wd andere GescMchtsMcker des MSttelalters, 2 
Band, Sanaover, 1877. 

^ K. A. Bfe Werhe der Hurnberg, 1858, p, nTOn 

der fdr ditere dmt» 0 ke GeeakwhUhmdet vm, 206 

Edited by Nikolaus Sehaten, t, 1093, p. 128 Reprinted witk a third 
part in 1774-1775 
Spemlum, n, 343 f 
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patient research maj still reveal a Imk between Hrotsvitha’s 
dramas and the miracle plays, written as they were by monks, 
clerics, and other persons connected with the monasteries, who may 
have known Hrotsvitha^s dramas In such a happy event, other 
connections between Hrotsvitha and the literature and art of the 
centuries immediately followmg the tenth may be revealed, and the 
writings that have been called the sidetracked work of an insig- 
nificant recluse, who allegedly left no trace of influence upon pos- 
terity and who has been treated as though she had been a humanist 
born five hundred years too soon, may yet assume new significance. 

Enwiir H ZETOEXi 

Umverstty of Gmctnn<it% 


DIB QUELLE VOF HOPMAHNSTHALS FRAU OHNE 
80EATTEN 

Hofmannsthal f uhlt sich so stark als Erbe der Tradition, daS er 
vorzieht, die Verwicklungen seiner Dramen statt auf eigene Er- 
findungen auf sehon einmal geschehene oder geformte Handlungen 
zu grunden So folgen das Bergwerh m Falun, GnsUms Eeim- 
leise, das OeretUte Venedig, die griechischen und die katholischen 
Dramen bis mm Turm und der Aggpi%$chen Eelena einem vorge- 
formten Stoff. Dafi aber auch des Dichters Hauptwerk, die 
Erzahlung Die Frau ohne Schaften, auf eine einzelne Quelle 
zuruckgefuhrt werden kann, ist wemger bekannt. In der Frau 
ohne SchaUen sind mcht nur, wie STaef sagt,^ kaum eine Gestalt, 
kaum ein Motiv, die mcht dort {bgCI. in Tausendundeiner liTadit) 
ihre Analogie, ja ihr Vorbild und ihre Urheimat hatten/^ sondern 
die Verbindung der wiehtigsten, von Hofmannsthal verwendeten 
Pkden der Handlung findet sich an einer einzigen Geschichte von 
Tausendundeiner Hacht, der Gcschichte von dem Fischer und dem 
Geist, in der sechsten bis neunten Hacht in Grave's Passung der 

B Coffman, Jn Ms article Hew Approach to Medieval Latin 
Drama m Modem PhtMogp, xaax, 2631, has already suggested that 
there may hot a relationsMp, Ton Wlnterfeld (rvi M J is convinced that 
Hrotsvitha wrote sefotenees. 

^ Karl J* H'aef, von MofmannstJials Wesen und Werh (Zurich und 
Leipzig Max Kiehans, 1038), llr0. 

8 
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Ubersetzxmg you Btirton, die 1907 mit Hofmannsthals Einleitnng 
znerst reroffentlicht wurde.^ 

Die folgenden Uheremstimmimgen sind meines Erachtens be- 
weisend, dafi dem Dichter der Frau oJine Schatten das orientalisehe 
Marehen wie ein Kern seiner Vorstellungen nnd Bilder gegen- 
wartig gewesen sein mng. Der Schanplatz der Hofmannsthalschen 
Erzahlnng wechselt zmschen einer Yolkreichen ostlichen Stadt nnd 
emem oden Hochgebirge, den " Mondbergen Derselbe Wechsel 
findet in dem alien Marehen statt, aber die Verzanberung der 
Stadt in erne Bergwildms nnd ihre Enck-Brlosnng stellt dort erne 
Einheit des Sehauplatzes her, die wir bei Hofmannsthal mcht mehr 
Yerstehen Die Hanptgestalt ist in beiden Gesehichten erne 
Fnrstin, die mit hoheren Maehten in Verbindnng steht, eine 
Zanberin, eine Peentochter, nnd die sieh trotzdem dem niedrigsten 
Menschen znm Dienst hingibt. Ihr Gatte steht nnter einem Pinch, 
der ihn zn Stem erstarren lafit, nnd von dem er dnrch die Tat 
eines anderen erlost wird. Bei der Veiwandlnng der rein stoflSichen 
Vorgange des alien Marehens in eine sitthche Welt hat Hofmanns- 
thal diese Tat der Erlosnng m dem emen Leitgedanken gemacht, 
wahrend das zweite HanptmotiY Hofmannsthals, das der 
Kindsehaft, ebenfalls, wenn anch nnr angedentet, in der alten 
Emhinng j&nden der fremde Konig nimmt den Prmzen, den er 
erlost hat, an Sohnes Statt an, Einzelne Znge, die noch femerhin 
die beiden Gesehichten Terbmden, sind: die smgenden Pische in 
der Bratpfanne; die korperliche Ahnlichkeit der Gestalt, m der 
sieh die Herrscherm erniedrigt die Eonigin des Marehens ^^war 
zti einem schenfihehen Negersklaven getreten, dessen Oberlippe war 
me der Deckel eines Topfes, nnd seine Unterlippe wie der AnsguS 
eines Topfes/^ ® wahrend bei Barak die Stirne niedng, die Ohren 
wegstehend nnd der Mnnd wie ein Spalt war ” ; * schliesslich haben 
der Neger wie Barak fnr fibre Terkrnppelten Bruder m sorgen. 

Wanran Natoaith 


*I>te Mrss&hlungm uua den. tamend und ein Ifachten Vollstandige 
deutsche Ausg in 12 Bdn , anf (xrand der Bnrtonsdxen engX Ausg besorgt 
von Fel Paid Greve (Leipzig Insel, 1907-8), i, 79-106 Die Ufeersetzung 
von Burton war zuerst 1^5 ersehienen. 

* Oreve, i, 93 

* Hugo von Hofmannstiial, ^esammeHe Werhe (Berlin S. Fisdier, 1934) 
3 Band, 2 Teil, 18, 
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A DEFENSE OF THE "EECIT DB THEEAMENE^^ 

Most recent critics and historians of French literature hare 
refused to be drawn into the controYersy, dating from 1677, as to 
whether the famous ^^reeit de Theramdne" in the last act of 
PTiedre is a blemish in Eacine^s otherwise perfect masterpiece. 
There is no doubt ample justification for aYOiding this issue as 
long as the debate is kept withm the narrow liimts of rhetoric, 
imitation, and vraisemblance which circumscribed such writers 
as Subligny, Houdar de la Motte, Boileau, F4nelon, Louis Eacme, 
and La Harpe in their discussions of the passage. It is possible 
however to approach the question afresh from a more comprehensive 
conception of the nature of dramatic poetry and to evaluate the 
r4cit not apart from its context but withm the whole organic 
system of relationships which constitutes the tragedy of Phedre. 

Pailmg to do this, many writers on PMdre have taken the 
"^^r^cit de Th4ramene^^ simply as a more or less conventional 
purple passage, pleasing or not according to ihe entices own 
taste, but of no especial significance in the total economy of the 
tragedy. Such a view has produced endless quibbling over stylistic 
matters but has contributed little to the solution of the central 
problem, which in fact it completely ignores. Closely allied to this 
rhetorical conception is the view, often expressed, that the passage 
in question is due mainly to Eacme’s over-zealous admiration of 
the ancients.^ But even if imitation of Euripides and Seneca played 
some part in the composition of the ^^recit de Th4ram4ne,” it is 
unlikely that Eacme, whose genius was matched only by his un- 
rivaled artistry as a tragic playwright, would have permitted hia 
regard for the Greeks and Eomans to make him msert a dramaticdly 
unsound bravura passage in this mature tragedy where every word 
advances the course of the heroine’s ineluctable march toward 
catastrophe. 

Other critics have sought to dispose of the question by centering 
their attention on the psychological ^^vraisemblance" of Eacine’s 

^ Cf H C Lancaster, A Eistorp of French Dramat%G Litemture m tJte 
Seventeenth Century (Baltimore The Johns Hopkins Press, 1929-1942), 
Part IV, I, 109. 
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characters Usaallj they have simply taken the matter-af-fact view 
that it IS highly invraisemblahle for Theramene to use so many 
words and such a decorative style to narrate Hippolyte^s death 
when it would have been much more ^^naturaP’ for him merely 
to state the essential fact that Thesee^s prayer for Neptune to 
punish Hippohd:e had been answered by the god in a thoroughly 
effective way and to report the youtPs last words But it must 
always be remembered that vraisemblance for Sacine was noth- 
ing remotely like the realisms^’ of the nineteenth century, if it 
were, a lack of vraisemblance^^ would characterize innumerable 
passages of his tragedies in addition to the much-criticized recit 
de Th6ramene^’ Professor Boorsch, reacting against the narrow 
‘"'conception psychologique ” which holds the theater of ComeiHe 
to be a series of " 6tudes d^imes or representations of livmg per- 
sons, has recently opened the way for a more direct approach to 
the seventeenth-century theater by insisting that "L^art th6S.tral 
est, avant tout, Fart d^'agir sur les emotions des spectateurs, de se 
servir de leur ^me comme d^un clavier, et d^y faire apparaltre, k 
point Bomme et S. volont4, la joie ou la cramte, la sympathie, 
Fespoir, la haine, ou la piti#/^® This thesis, which put us on guard 
against judging Corneille^s tragedies simply with respect to the 
psychological ‘‘vraisemblance” of the characters by analogy with 
people in real life, is just as cogent in regard to Eaeine’s works, 
Eacine, like Corneille, is concerned to produce certain effects rather 
than to paint psychological portraits in any literal sense Thus it 
IS both obvious and irrelevant to remark that TMramdne^s narrative 
is longer and more ornate than snch a speech would be in a real 
life situation. This fact in itself should not lead to the hasty eon- 
dusion tiiat the passage is a flaw in Eacme^s great tragedy. 

A new and more valid critical judgment on the “rdcit de 
Th^ramtee'*’ must be based on two essential points. The first has 
to do with the subject and tone of Eacine^s tragedy, while the second 
concerns its moral implications. The am of the French classical 
dramatist, and of Baeine above all, was neither self-expression nor 
any literal representation of Ma^ it was, as Thierry Maulnier re- 
minds us, to " traiter m su jet ” — ^tbat is, to “ peindre non Fhomme, 

* Jean Boorsch, “Bemarqrm bw la teclmique aramatiqtie de Corneille/' 
of the ^remk ihpmrtmmt of Decennial 

Volume (New Haven: Yale Uniwsity Press, 1941), p 108. 
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mais Fhomme dans im moment de son destin ® Unlike Euripides, 
who treated the subject of Hippolytus, Eacine treats the subject of 
Phedre — or rather, to speak more precisely and avoid the errors of 
the static conception psychologique^^ which Professor Boorsch 
warns us agamst, he treats the subject of Phedre^s passion and her 
misfortune Eacine is not interested in Hippoljrte or in his pathetic 
fate except in so far as they bear upon the tragic destiny of his 
heroine. And, despite the last paragraph of the preface written 
after the performance of his play, Eacine has no moral or didactic 
aims in Pliedre, This is not to say that he does not consider an 
ethical situation in the tragedy, but, as the true artist always does, 
he considers this situation poetically instead of from the point of 
view of ethical theory or practice.^ 

These two points explain and perhaps justify the ^^r^cit de 
Theram^ne ” in two closely related ways In his brief discussion of 
this passage. Professor Lancaster remarks that ^^it is considered 
too long and too ornate for the situation,” and explains that Eacine 
^^was following the example of two ancient and of four French 
writers ” and thus may well have thought that the passage would 
be well received ” Much more significautly, for my present argu- 
ment, Professor Lancaster admits. ^^It is true, however, that so 
prolonged and rhetorical an explanation detracted from the poig- 
nancy of the situation by tuxmnglihe audience^s attention to the 
beauty of the description”® Exactly; and this, I submit, was not 
a flaw caused by Eacine's over-zealous imitation of his predecessors 
nor was the passage composed simply because the poet thought it 
might be well received by the audience. It was rather Bacme^s 
intention here to relieve the emotional poignancy of the situation 
and, by tummg the spectators^ attention to the plastic beauiy and 
the verbal harmony of the descriptions, to keep them from giving 
way to tears over the pathetic and unmerited fate of Hippolyte. A 
brief announcement of the youth's cruel death, Eacine must have 
felt, would haye produced too strong an emotional effect upon his 
audience and one which would have shifted the interest in a way 

* Thierry Maulmer, Brntmie (Pans Galhmard, 1935}, pp. 53-54. 

* For a discuBBion of this point, though wi^out reference to Bacine or 
French dirama, see John Crowe Bansom, " Cntieism as Pure Speculation/’ 
The Infmt of the Artist CWnceton: Princeton tJnivershy Press, 1941), 
pjp. 104*06. 

» Iiancaster, op. olt*. Part i, 109-10. 
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msuited to his dramatic purpose; the spectators would have over- 
flowed with pity for Hippolyte and would haYe felt loathing for 
Phedre as the unnatural monster responsible for his pathetic end. 
As a classical dramatist Racme does not wish actual tears at all but 
only intense aesthetic contemplation, and m this particular instance 
he does not wish the audience to turn its attention from Phedre to 
Hippolyte or to feel hostility toward his tragic heroine He chooses 
therefore to take away much of the poignancy of the situation with 
respect to Hippolyte by makmg the account of the youth^s death 
a highly-wrought plastic description appeahng above all to the 
spectators’ aesthetic sensibility. 

The other explanation or justification of the " recit de TMramene ” 
IS, as already suggested, so closely related to the first as to con- 
stitute merely another aspect of the same basic concern It has been 
prepared for by our insistence upon the fact that Eacine is not a 
moralist or a didacbe writer in his plays. Of course neither the 
author nor his audience are under any illusions about the ethical 
implications of the situation in PMdre. But partly for this Yery 
reason, the moral will is not appealed to and should not be appealed 
to m this tragedy; indeed, if at any point the poet should call 
forth moral fervor from his audience, either intentionally or inad- 
vertently, the effect — ^in so far as the artistic experience is con- 
cerned — would he disastrous ISTow it is Just m acquainting the 
spectators with the circumstances of Hippolyte’s unmerited death 
that the artist runs the risk of arousing their moral will to condemn 
PhSdre and perhaps even to blame the author himself for pre- 
senting a Situation in which an innocent person becomes the victim 
of a guilty one. But m the same way that the tone and the plastic 
beauty of the lengthy de TMramene” attenuate the poig- 

nancy of the situation and raise the audience’s emotion to the realm 
of the aesthetic, so th^ qualities keep the situation from turning 
hmk into a situation to be morally detemmed by the practical wiH 
instead of merely contemplated from the point which John Orowe 
Sansom terms ** post-etMcal.” ^ 

The much-discussed r4eit de Th^ramtee,” then, has a funcbonal 
value in the total context of Phedr$ and matenaHy aids the 
dramatist in realizmg his general mtent and his specific intentions, 
m this play. Additional proof of this functional vdue may be 


€rf Bansom, op ci#„ p. 104. 
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adduced, perhaps, from the fact that scarcely has Theramfene 
finished his long descriptive narrative when Phedre — with no moti- 
vation other than the inner necessity of the tragedy — surges up so 
that we can see that, moved more by despair over the irremediable 
loss of Hippolyte than by repentance or remorse, she is now over- 
whelmed by the catastrophe toward which her tragic destmy had 
impelled her from the first moment of the play. If Eacine had 
allowed his audience to become too much involved emotionally in 
the pathetic fate of Hippolyte or to give way to moral fervor, this 
capital last scene — ^the necessary and perfect aboutissement of the 
whole tragedy — ^would have lost much of its effect. It is not really 
a paradox then to conclude that the long and ornate ^^r4cit de 
Thdramene makes an essential contribution to the economy of the 
tragedy as a whole and more specifically to the dramatic con- 
centration of which Eacme alone holds the secret. 

Oablos Ltnss, Je. 

B%msl)ury, OonnecUcut 

[Since Mr Lynes quotes me twice — ^with disapproval — am allowing 
myself a brief reply Tbrougbout bis tragedies Racine seeks to inspire 

intense aesthetic contemplation” His methods are at times ornate, but 
often extremely simple The question is, why should he be ornate in the 
next to last scene of a tragedy, where the action in most of his plays and 
his contemporaries’ progresses with great rapidity? If his purpose was, 
as L proposes, to prevent his audience from becoming too much moved by 
news of Hippolyte’s death, why does Th^ram^ne, after line 1560, become 
quite simple in his expression and emphasize PhMre’s gmlt by referring 
to Hippolyte’s '^innocente vie,” to his having been "faussement accuse,” 
and to his stepmother as his ** mortelle ennemie ”? Why does R show the 
effect of Hippolyte’s death upon Aricie and the effect of Th^ramfene^s words 
upon Th4s4e, who is obviously made by them to believe that his wife is 
guilty? As a matter of fact, lie aesthetic repose offered by lines 1498-1560 
enables the audience to feel more forcefully the indictment of FhMre that 
follows. If we still have sympathy for her, it is because of earlier portions 
of the play, the view we have had of her struggles and the part that CRnone 
has had in the affair Mr L. quotes with approval Thierry Maulnier^s 
remark that Racine’s aim was to "traiter un sujet” Kow the subject, as 
presented by Ruripides and Seneca, required the rMt, Racine, with his 
conception of tragedy, could not have avoided it so easily as believes, 
but he could have made it shorter and less ornate That he failed to do so 
was probably due to an increasing tendency towards descriptive writing, 
already found in Iph%g4n%e and to reappear in Msther Whether he was 
wise or not m so doing remains a matter of taste, for one may be lifted 
to aesthetic contemplation by the de without having 

blandfy to assert that * tout est au mieux dans la meilleure des tr;^^)§dies * — 
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SITUATION AS A TEEM IN LITBEAEY CEITICISM 

According to the NED^ the word situation long referred only to 
physical position. It was applied to cities, houses, the body, its 
parts, etc , but not to things of the mind No example of situated 
m the sense of "placed in relation to circnmstances is cited 
earlier than a work of or of situation as meaning "position 
in life or " position of the mind than one of 1710 The first 
examples given of the nonn as a critical term are much later They 
come irom texts of 1779 

The novelist who delineates characters by feigned circumstances and 
situations [Mirror, no. 31 ) 

This scene goes entirely for what we call situation and stage effect 
(Sheridan, Cntio, m, 1 ) 

The last quotation suggests that the word was, in 1779, new in 
English criticism, but it had already existed in French critical 
writings for some eighty years. 

Before the seventeenth century, situation seems to have been used 
|n France only in regard to tilings physical. The Dictionnaire 
gmhal cites from the fourteenth century ^^la situation ou position 
des estoiUes.” Early in the sixteenth century Lemaire de Beiges 
wrote that Noah taught cosmography, which he defines as "la 
situation de la terre, comma il lauoit veue auant le deluge/^ ^ 
Mohke, however, m the first scene of the Misanthrope (acted, 

, published, 1667), refers to a soul that is " bien Situ4e/^ while 
Bossuet, in his celebrated oration over Henrietta d^Angleterre, 
sister of Charles 11, declares that: 

nen n^a iamais la fermet4 de son ame, ni ce courage paisible, qui, 
mm faire effort pour s^^iever, s^est trouv^ par sa naturelle situation au- 
dessus des accidents les plus r^outables ® 

Hi 8 oratioQ was delivered on Ang. 21, 16?0. Ten years later 
Bichekfs Dietionaiy defined situation only with reference to physi- 
cal objects or to the arrangement of words, but father Bondhonrs,® 
who reprodnced the quotation from Bossuet, stated in 1682 that': 

* Steeher editioa, i, 25. 

• tStwores ehotstes de Sosmei, Peris, Hswshetfcei 1901, iv, 342, 

^ *Semargue8 noue^ea s«r i» fangm frmgem, Jhtris, 1682, 3 ^ 496-7. He 
might hare quoted d’AuWgnac, Pmfigue <lu thi&tte, pp, 279-80 in Martino’^ 
editicm: "ua nwuvmnent m pen plus a^td que Fassiete ordinaire d^ 
Bostre ame ” ‘ 
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depms quelques annees sttuatton se dit dans le figur4 plus commun^ment 
et plus ^legamment qu’ asstete Son esprtt n’est jamats dans une mesme 
situation 

In 1694 the Dictionrmre de VAcademie frangoise defined situation 
both in its physical sense and as Festat, la disposition de Fame 
and des affaires/^ 

The nezt step was to apply the term to an arrangement of char- 
acters and circumstances in a work of fiction in such a way as to 
obtart an emotional response. The first example I haire found of 
situation in this sense was penned by one who was both a church- 
man and a dramatist, Brueys, who employed it when he was 
discussing his rehgious tragedy. In the preface of his Oaiinie^ 
pubhshed on April 2, 1699, he wntes that, in imitating Father 
Jourdan’s Susanna^ 

3 ’en ay retraiich4 plusieurs Personnages et beaueoup de choses qm ne 
me paroissoient pas convenables k uos Spectacles, et Fen ay ajo^t^ d’autres 
qm convenoient k mon dessein, et qui m’ont fourny de nouvelles situations, 
et une catastrophe differente 

Three years later Dufresny made a Marquis say that On aime it 
voir ... des situations qui surprennent.” ^ He is speaking of 
comedies In 1711 the word was still considered new, for in that 
year Malezieu declared ® that a play of which he did not approve 
was characterized by 

Les scituations, c’est le mot k la mode, les 4yenemens extraordinaires et 
imprdvus, des passions outr4es. 

Other authors of 1711 were more hospitable. The abbe de Pons 
spoke of des situations tres-int^re^antes and Dufresny of ^^tant 
de belles situations/^ ® Tet in 1714 Mile Barbier still regarded the 
word as an intruder. In speaking of a scene that lacked proba- 
bility, but roused the emotions, she exclaimed ; ^ 

* Prologue of Le Vemage^ p 5 in the edition of Pans, Bnasson, 

1747. 

® Preface, p li, that he wrote for the abb4 CtencsFs Joseph, Paris, Cfaneau 
et Estienne, 1711 

* Both remarks referred to Or4billon*8 MhadamiMe et 2i4noh%e^ They are 
quoted by the fibres Patfaict, Mtsto^e du th4dtre frangois, xv, 87, 84* 

, ^ Baisom Utt^raires, seeond teeiml, composed in 1714 and published in 
1722 j quoted by the fr^res parlaict, op ctt , xiv, 433. She is referring to 
Or4bilion*B AtrSe et Thueste, m, 3, a scene m which Atrfe threatens to 
murder Th4odamle unless Plisthhne, who loves her, kills her father 
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Yoil4 » ce que eertaines gens appellent situations, pourvii qu^elles 
soient dans une Scene, il n’lmporte comment elles j sont 

Started on its waj by these authors and their contemporaries, the 
word spread like a fire in dead leaves It was, for instance, fre- 
quently employed by Dubos, Louis Eiccoboni/ the freres Parfaict,® 
and the abbe NadalJ® The last of these seeks to indicate its 
meaning so far as tragedy was concerned : 

Situation en fait de Tragedie, est souvent un etat mteressant et dou- 
loureux; c’est une contradiction de mouvemens qui s'41event tout k la 
fois, et qui se balancent, e’est une indecision en nous de nos propres 
sentimens C*est dans le Cid qu’il faut ehercher le modele des situa- 
tions Bodrigue est entre son Iionneur et son amour, Clumene entre le 
meurtrier de son pere et son amant, elle est entre des devoirs sacr4s, et 
une passion violente 

Nadal is pointing to a model rather than giving a strict defini- 
tion, for the word had already been applied to comedy and to 
tragedies where the conflict was less within the souls of the char- 
acters than it is in the Ctd. He and his contemporaries would 
probably have accepted the definitions given by the Dichonrmre 
ffmeral, Moment d^une action drimatique, narrative, oh la posi- 
tion des personnages est particulierement interessante,^^ and by the 
particular conjunction of cixcumstanees (esp one of 
a sinking or exciting nature) under which the characters are pre- 
sented in a novel or plaj/^ 

Situations had, of course, existed in literature long before the 
seventeenth century, but early critics had been so deeply concerned 
with form and other matters that they were slow in feeling the 
need for tiie new use of the word. It must have been the increase 
of interest m criticism, so eharaetenstic of the late seventeenth 
centuiy in France, that induced Brueys to employ ifc In so doing 
he my hare received help from his clerical colleagues, for in the 
extension of the term from the purely physical to the moral and 
to the fictional churchmen played a striking part. Bossuet, Bou- 
dhours, Brueys, Pons, Dubos, and Nadal were all ecclesiastics. If 

•Cf. Dubos, BiijksBiom antiques, fourth edition. Pans, 1740, i, 55, 103, 
125, 237, and Louis Biocoboxn, histortques et cnttques^ Pans, 

1738, pp 148 9 

* Op. oit., XIV, 476-7, 508, 511, etc. 

Wuvree mdfdss. Pans, 1738, s, 198, 200, 215-6 Cf also the examples 
given by Littrd from Yoltaiie, Maimontel, etc 
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Bossuet, who converted Brueys to Catholicism, suggested to him, 
by his praise of Hennette d^Angleterre, the use of situation as a 
literary term, lovers of the stage may well pardon the bishop his 
thunderous attacks upon Corneille and Moli^re 

H. CABRIlTGT025r LaNCASTEE 


SUE UlSTE LETTEE DE BAUDELAIEE 

En novembre 1842, Baudelaire 4cnvit a Mme Aupick*^ 
ehdre mere, je suis desol6 de t^affliger eneoie pour le moment. — Mais 
SI tu veux les motifs entre autres la privation totale de pantalon et 
de chapeau, pour le moment, m^empSchent dialler k EEcole.” Dans 
une note, Fediteur des Dermeres Uttres, adoptant une hypothfese de 
Maurice Toumeux, identifie Fecole en question avec L’Bcole des 
chartes, dont Baudelaire suivit les cours, et ou il rencontra notam- 
ment Poulet-Malassis/^ 

Or, Pierre Dufay, lorsqu’il preparait son 6tude sur Poulet-Malassis, 
a fouille les archives, fort bien tenues, de FEcole des chartes, et, 
aiors qu’il y a recueiUi d^abondants renseignements sur son sujet, 
il ha pas trouv6 la momdre trace du nom de Baudelaire sur les 
registres.^ On pent affirmer que Baudelaire ne mit jamais les pieds 
dans eet 4tablissement dont les programmes destines k former des 
archivistes, h^taient gu^re faits pour aitirer un apprentx pofete. 
hTe savons-nous pas, d^ailleurs, que, dans sa jeunesse, Baudelaire 
mamfestait un profoad mipris pour Fhistoire?® 

Mais aiors, de quelle 6cole s^agit-d? Evidemment de FEcole 
d^appllcation d^etat-major, situ6e rue de Grrenelle, dont le g4n6ral 
Aupick etait directeur depms le 1**^ mars 1841, et qhil s^appretait 
It quitter, en novembre 1842, pour prendre le commandement de la 

^Lettre publi^e dans Baudelaire, Dermkres lettres tnedttes d sa mdre. 
Pans (1926), p 16 

“Pierre Dufay a, en outre, 4tabli que Poulet-Malassis ne fut admis au 
concours de FEcole des chart^ qu'en novembre 1847. 

* En 1838, le professeur d’Mstoire de Loms-le-Grand, dans son rapport 
trim^tnel, a la note smvante sur Baudelaire- "Get 414ve, et il le dit lui- 
mtee, paraSt persuadd que l^xstoire est parfaxtexnent inutile " (LSon 
Lemonni^, MnquHea sur Baudekure, 1929, p. 8 ) 
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place de Pans^^ avec residence au 7 de la place Vend&me A la 
fin de la lettre^ en effet, il est fait allnsion an nonyean domicile ” 
de Mme Anpick. Bien entmdu, il n’etait pas question pour Baude- 
laire de suiYTe les cours de cette ecole militaire^ ou^ eomme le nom 
Fmdique, on formait les offieiers d^etat-ma^or, mais simplement de 
se rendre a une m?itation de Mme Aupick, soit que celle-ci elit 
demande a son fils de venir la voir, soit, plus vraisemblablement, 
qu^elle Befit pri6 d’assister It une reception d^adieu, donn^e a 
Foccasion du ehangement d^affectation du general La lettre avait 
pour but d^expliquer pourquoi Baudelaire ne pouyait satisfaire It 
ce desir, refus qui, il le savait, afiOtigerait sa mere 

A la lumiere de ees precisions, la lettre perd quelque pen de son 
mportance purement biograpbique, mais elle gagne, ce me semble, 
en resonances psyehologiques. Car la raison donnee, " entre autres/^ 
se charge de sous-entendus. Il ne faut pas voir dans cette " pnyation 
totale de pantalon et de chapeau/’ une preuve du d6nuement — 
vraiment pen ordmaire — dans lequel se serait trouve Baudelaire. 
Celui-ci venait de se faire rendre des comptes de tutelle, et, depuis 
juillet, date a laquelle ces comptes avaient 4t4 d^finitivement liquides, 
il gaspiUait joyeusement la fortune dont il avait la libre disposition 
C’est a cette epoque de dandysme fastidieux que se rapporte Fanecdote 
centre par Champfleury,® selon laquelle Baudelaire aurait command^, 
d’un seal coup, douze habit^ pareils i celm de Goethe, qu’on voit 
sur les pipes de poreelaine, en AUemagne/’ Tin chapeau haut de 
forme d’un modMe special et un pantalon de easimir, non collant 
contrairement a la mode, constituaient deux des singularity du 
costume extraordinaire qn’il avait adopts en 1842.^ En pretextant 
que c’ltait le manque de chapeau et de pantalon qui FempSchait 
d’aller a FEeole, Baudelaire insinuait qu’il ne poss4dait pas la tenue 
de mise dans le milieu sur lequel rSgnait le general Aupick. C’dtait 
dfeocher un trait malicieux eontre son beau-p^e, qui n’admettait 
p^s, oomme chacun le sait, les mmqmmmU aux usages regus. Et 
pour bleu montrer que cette msolence ne s^adressait pas It sa m^e, 
^‘^pour prouver^^ qu’il n^etait ^^pas m&hant,’’ et qu^fl pensait It 
elle, Baudelaire lul avait envoy4, le matin mSme, des pendants 

* Aupiek fut aozaml Cbamuaudaut 4u d^parteeut de la 
et de la plaee de Faria, le II mvmhtB 1942. 

* Boumemrs et portrmts de ^eunesse^ p 326. 

® B’apty Le Vavassenr, dans B & J. Cfrdpet, Bmd^Mre^ 4445. 
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d^oreille, avee lesquels^ disait-il, elle pourrait festoyer son noTiTean 
domicile, a la prochaine occasion,^’ — autre preuve, en etait besom 
apres les explications qui precedent, que Baudelaire, a ce moment- 
la, n’etait pas depourYU de ressources. 

Albbbt Eeuilleeat 

Yale University 


SONNET STRUCTUEB IN CHAPMAN^S BLANK VERSE 

It IS of course easier to recognize than to describe a sonnet* 
Therefore m this paper I shall do more quoting than describing. 
In the ticklish business of recognizing sonnets m blank verse I 
have usually limited myself to the two least mistakable kinds of 
sonnet structure — ^the Italian, with its twofold development, divided 
usually into eight and six lines ; and the English, with its fourfold 
development, divided usually mto three quatrams and a concludmg 
couplet that gives point to the whole.^ 

Chapman, though he is to be numbered among the enemies of the 
love sonnet. Wrote a fair number of non-amorous sonnets. Further- 
more, like other Elizabethans, he must have read many sonnets 
And what is most important, the sonnet form must have impressed 
itself upon his mind; for in his dramatic blank verse there are 
many passages constructed, whether consciously or not, upon a 
sonnet pattern 

One of the poems attributed to Chapman in England's Parnassus 
( 1600 ) contains twelve lines of blank verse capped by a couplet.® 
This same unit appears frequently m Chapman^s plays Of course, 
the trick of introducing a couplet mto blank verse is widespread m 
Elizabethan drama. Yet when such a couplet ends a speech, or 
ends a paragraph m a speech, and when that speech strongly re- 
sembles a sonnet, then it is Justifiable to attribute an ordinary 
device to a particular influence.® Take for mstance the first 
fourteen lines of Tam3rra^s soliloquy: 

^ Smee many of Chapman's regular sonnets do not dmde themselves, m 
thought and rh3Khm, into thi^e exaet proportions, I have not hesitated to 
ao<eept a sunflar dexihility in his folank-verse sonnets 

^The Poems of George Ohopman, ed P B Bartlett (New York, 1941), 
p. 373 

® It IS useful to compare in this connection Daniers heavily rnned play, 
The Tragedy of Cleopatra The accidental introduction of a couplet after 
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Kevenge, that ever red sitt’st in the eyes 
Of injur’d ladies, till ^e crown thy brows 
With bloody laurel, and receive from thee 
Justice for all our [honour’s] injury, 

Whose wings none fly, that wrath or tyranny 
Have ruthless made and bloody, enter here. 

Enter, 0 enter* And, though length of time 
Never lets any scape thy constant justice. 

Yet now* prevent that length Fly, fly, and here 
Fix thy steel footsteps here, 0 here, where still 
Earth, mov’d with pity, yielded and embrac’d 
My love’s fair figure, drawn in his dear blood, 

And mark’d the place, to show thee where was done 
cruell’st murther that e’er fied the sun * 

Other rimes in blank verse may also have significance. In the 
following passage it is perhaps reasonable to believe that the un- 
expected rimes may be the result of Chapman^s awareness of a 
form underneath his blank verse.® 

Yet shall you see it here here will be one 
Young, learned, valiant, virtuous, and full mann’d, 

One on whom Nature spent so rich a hand 
That with an ominous eye she wept to see 
So much consum’d her virtuous treasury 
Yet as the winds smg through a hollow tree 
And (since it lets them pass through) let It stand. 

But a tree solid (since it gives no way 
To their wild rage) they rend up by the root 
So this whole man 

(That will not wind with every crooked way, 

Trod by the servile world) shall reel and fall 


a seri^ of . alternating rimes does not necessarily, when it is added to the 
preceding three quatrains, make a sonnet (as xv, 902-915, 1067-1080), 
But a couplet may be significant. For example, in Act I beginning with 
line 116 there is a sonnet perfect m nme-scheme and sense At line 161 
another one begins, and, in the long speech it is a part of, it forms a sepa- 
rate little section. Ttese are no sonnets by accident, but independent 
compositions, able and worthy to stand alone 

* The of i, ii, 1-14. Of Monmeur i, i, 

28-41. AH references are to the two-volume edition of the plays by T. M. 
Farrott 

® This IS a reocgnmble characteristic of the sonneteer Daniel writing his 
closet dramas For often when the theme awakens his sohnet Inbiinci he 
introduces rimes. See The Tragedy of PhUotas, m, iii, 1088-1101, The 
Queen*s Areadut, H, i, 422-435? Hr, i, 1019-1032; v, li, 2160-2169. 
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Before the frantic paffs of hlind-born chance. 

That pipes through empty men, and makes them dance.* 

But even when there are no rimes, and not even a couplet, we may 
find as a part of a long speech a paragraph showing the infliuence 
of the sonnet form, 

I tell thee Love is Nature’s second sun. 

Causing a spring of virtues where he shines. 

And as without the sun, the world’s great eye. 

All colours, beauties, both of Art and Nature, 

Are given in vain to men, so without Love 
All beauties bred in women are in vain. 

All virtues born in men lie buried. 

For Love informs them as the sun doth colours; 

And as the sun, reflecting his warm beams 
Against the earth, begets all fruits and flowers. 

So Love, fair shining in the inward man, 

Brings forth in him the honourable fruits 
Of valour, wit, virtue, and haughty thoughts, 

Brave resolution, and dmne discourse ^ 

The examples we have so far been considering illustrate only part 
of the influence of the sonnet form For the sonnet has more than 
a rhythm and a symmetry of its own; it has a characteristic logic. 
And this logic is particularly well suited for the reflective speech, 
especially the soliloquy, where the thought may be expressed by 
contrast between the octave and the sestet, or by a three-fold de- 
velopment of quatrains and a couplet which puts a point to the 
whole.® The following examples, I think, speak for themselves : 

Who cannot friend himself is foe to any. 

And to be fear’d of all, and that is it 

Hkjakes me so scorn’d s but make me what you can, 

Never so wicked and so full of fiends, 

I never yet was traitor to mj fnends: 


^ Bu$sp D*Amh(d$^ v, ii, 

FooUf I, 1, It IS worth mentioning that Havelock Bllis m 

his selections from Chapman chooses these fourteen lines, recognismg the 
existence of the jparagraphi, See his W%th IUmtmt%v 0 Fmau^es 

C Nonesuch Press, 12^4), p, 

®In Lodge’s play, TM of 0%ml War (1524), the reflective 

soliloquy of Marius (nx, Iv, 1X91-1204) is a sonnet. Mie play al^ cjon- 
tains a good blank-verse sonnet with the same kind of logical development 
(I, 51-64). One of Daniel’s best sonnets Is the philosopMcal soliloquy in 
The Tragedy of PhUotaa, I, i, 68-71. 
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The laws of friendship I have ever held, 

As my religion, and for other laws 

He IS a fool that keeps them with more care 

Than they keep him safe, rich, and popular 

For riches, and for popular respects 

Take them amongst ye, mmions, but for safety, 

You shall not find the least flaw in my arms 
To pierce or taint me, what will great men be 
To please the King and bear authority* ® 

Bid ever Curtian Gulf play such a part? 

Had Curtius been so us*d, if he had brook’d 
That ravenous whirlpool, pour’d his solid spirits 
Through earth’ dissolved sinews, stopp’d her veins, 

And rose with saved Rome, upon his back. 

As I swnm pools of fire and gulfs of brass 
To save my country, thrust this venturous arm 
Beneath her nuns, to(^ her on my neck 
And set her safe on her appeased shore’ 

And opes the King a fouler bog than this. 

In his so rotten bosom to devour 

Hun that devour’d what else had swallow’d him. 

In a detraction so with spite embru’d. 

And drown sueh» good in such ingratitude?^® 

His strange aims are to cross the common custom 
Of servile nobles, m which he’s so ravish’d. 

That quite the earth he leaves, and up he leaps 
On Atlas’ shoulders, and from thence looks down, 
Viewing how far off other high ones creep. 

Rich, poor of reason, wander, all pale looking. 

And tembhng but to think of their sure deaths. 

Their lives so base are, and so rank their breaths 
Which I teach Guise to heighten, and make sweet 
With Bife’s dear odours, a good mind and name; 

For which he only loves me, and deserves 
My love and life, whidi through all deaths I vow 
Resolving this, whatever change can be. 

Thou hast create thou hast ruin’d me 

For we shall know ea<di other, and past death 
Retain those forms of knowledge leam’d in life; 

Since, if what here we learn, we there shall lose, 

Our immortality were not life, but time 


Oonapwacy, 131-144- 
Ryroa’a Consptrc^, m, ii, 65 - 78 . 

The Revenge of Bussg B’Ambots, n, i, 264-277 Line 263 acts as a kind 
of introduction and is not really part of the paragraph 
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And tliat our souls in reason are immortal 
Their natural and proper objects prove. 

Which immortality and knowledge are 
For to that object ever is referred 
The nature of the soul, in which the acts 
Of her high faculties are still employ’d 
And that true object must her powers obtain 
To which they are in nature’s aim directed. 

Since ’twere absurd to have her set an object 
WHnch possibly she never can aspire 

There are many passages^ over or under fourteen lines, that in 
thought development seem to reflect sonnet influence, 

O had I never married but for form. 

Never vow’d faith but purpos’d to deceive. 

Never made conscience of any sin. 

But cloak’d it privately and made it common. 

Nor never honour’d been in blood or mind, 

Happy had I been then, as others are 

Of the like licence, I had then been honour’d, 

Liv’d without envy, custom had benumb’d 
All sense of scruple and all note of frailty. 

My fame had been untouch’d, my heart unbroken; 

But (shunning all) I strike on all offence, 

O husband! Bear friend! 0 my conscience! 

O the strange difference ’twixt us and the stars , 

They work with inclinations strong and fatal. 

And nothing know, and we know all their working, 

And nought can do, or nothing can prevent! 

Rude Ignorance is beastly, knowledge wretched; 

The heavenly Powers envy what they enjom, 

We are commanded t’lmitate their natures, 

In making all our ends eternity, 

And in that imitation W'e are plagued. 

And worse than they esteem’d that have no souls 
But in their nostrils, and like beasts expire, 

As they do that are ignorant of arts, 

By drowning tkeir eternal parts in sense 
And sensual affectations while we live 
Our good parts take away, the more they give 


of Omsor omd Fompou, v, ii, 137-150 See fhe 
U^heTf rr, iii, 24-37- 

v, iv, 174-185, Ot also nr, i, 73-86 
€ompmtoif^ nr, lii, S-l^. 

8 
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be free all worthy spirits. 

And stretch yourself foi greatness and for height. 

Untruss your slaveries, you have height enough 
Beneath this steep heaven to use all your reaches, 

’Tis too far off to let you, or respect you 
Give me a spirit that on this life’s rough sea 
Loves t’have his sails fill’d with a lusty wind, 

E\en till his sail-yards tremble, his masts crack, 

And his rapt ship run on her prow so low 
That she drinks water, and her keel plows air. 

There is no danger to a man who knows 
What life and death is, there’s not any law 
Exceeds his knowledge, neither is it lawful 
That he should stoop to any other law 
He goes before them, and commands them all, 

That to himself is a law rational 

And, finally, the characteristic thought development of the sonnet 
provides a good framework for an extended simile. Chapman^s 
best blank-verse sonnet illustrates this. 

And as great seamen, using ail their .wealth 
And skills in K’eptune’s deep invisible paths. 

In tall ships nchly built and rubb’d with brass. 

To put a girdle round about the world. 

When they have done it, coming near their haven. 

Are fain to give a warning piece, and call 
A poor, staid fisherman, that never pass’d 
His country’s sight, to waft and guide them in 
So when we wander furthest through the waves 
Of glassy Glory, and tbe gulfs of State, 

Topt with all titles, spi ending all our reaches. 

As if each private arm would sphere the earth, 

We must to Virtue for her guide resort. 

Or we shall shipwmck m our safest port 

AH of my examples, I am aware, are not of equal merit. But it 
seems reasonable to me that ttie existence of some excellent blank- 
verse sonnets should lead us to consider other, less-perfect ex- 

*** me, ih, 1S0-145 Cf m, t, 47-6S5 and also Tmgaiy^ m, 

ii, 18-30; Bmm n, li, Tha €fmtleman> Usher, tv, 111 , 

11-23, 

JTAmdots, 1, i, 20-33, Of^ also The TragMy of md 

Pompey, n, ii, 20-33 All PmAw, t, i, 0T-11O, Th^ Tragedy of Ohahoi, i, i, 
68 80; Bussy IPAmhou, iv, i, Byrm*a IIX, i, 6-23; v, 1 , 

1-14 
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amples, not as blank-Terse sonnets, but as blank verse influenced 
bj the sonnet structure And I am not interested in merely demon- 
stratmg the novelty of undetected blank-verse sonnets m Chapman, 
I am interested in the significance of the relationship between blank 
verse and the sonnet And the significance — ^though it will require 
further research for me to be more explicit — seems to lie in the 
influence that the sonnet (and other stanzaic forms) may have had 
on thought and rhythm patterns in Elizabethan blank verse. 

Aekolb Steik 

Umversxty of Minnesota f 


STEENE AND SENSIBILITY IN AMEEICAN DIAEIES ^ 

In his chapter on Sterne and Sensibility,”® Herbert Eoss 
Brown describes the influence on both American writers and read- 
ers of Laurence Sterne and those who followed his sentimental 
lead. That this line of mfiuenee extended widely over American 
thought is emphasized by its occasional presence in American 
diaries and journals, a body of informal writmgs to which Pro- 
fessor Brown makes only mcidental reference. In the diaries and 
journals of William Ellery,® Sarah Eve,^ Albigence Waldo,® William 
Eogers,® and Alexander Macaulay^ there can be clearly discerned 
the minds and temperaments of those Americans who so eagerly 
read The Power of S^mpaih^^ Charlotte Temple ^ and the rest — ^who 
were, in fact, preconditioned to the American novel of sensibility* 
Even though these diarists do not always imitate Sterne and his 

materials for tliis article represent part of the data on literary 
ideas and modes in America which I have collected while working with 
Professor William Matthews on an annotated list of American diaries and 
journals written before 1861 

*af%e Sentimental lionet m Ammica^ (Durham, N. O, 1940), 

pp 70-100* 

Ma$azme of Misiory and Btoyraphpt xz (October, 1887), 
1888), 47648^5 (d’uly, 1888), 190-199. 

V (duly, 1881), 19-36 and (October, 1881), 191-205. 
xxr (October, 1897), 299423. 

* The d^mrmt of a Brigade Chaplain m the Campaign of 1799, Bhode 
Island Historical Tracts, rxt (Providence, 1879) 

^ and Mmr$f 0olUg0 C^mierly, xl (January, 1903), 180-191. 
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followers m sustained or lengthy detail, they seem to believe that 
situations which are quaintly and sentimentally hnmorons, call for 
sympathy, or involve extreme emotionality can best be recorded in 
language patterned after that of Sterne, Mackenzie, et al Equally 
significant, their responses to those situations are, by a kmd of con- 
ditioned reflex, almost automatically those of men and women of 
sensibility. 

Wdliam Ellery sets out to think and act as a man of sensibility.® 
In his four short travel diaries, 17^7-1779, he records in great 
detail odd incidents, the kind that Sterne calls hobbyhorsical,” 
over which he can be at once sentimental and humorous. Such m- 
Cidents may actually call forth an allusion to TrisUam Shandy, as 
when one of his travelmg companions is spattered with mud 

Adm^s% rtsim amid. Dr Slop was not more bespattered when 

Patriot in ins circnmgyrations from bis broad hoofs almost suffocated that 
son of AEsculapins * 

Most often, however, it is merely the Shandean narrative manner 
and point-of-view which are evident in his diary Ellery writes of 
the landlady at the inn at East Haddam — ^to take only one example 
of many: 

Mrs Emmons, our Landlady, is one of the most laughing creatures that 
eTer I saw She begins and ends everything she says, and she talks as 
much as most females, with a laugh, which is in truth the silliest laugh 
that ever I heard As man hath been defined to be a laughing animal, 
as Laughter manifests a good disposition and tends to make one fat, I will 
not find fault with laughing, let Solomon and Chesterfield have said what 
they may have said agamst jt. Indeed the former says there is a time to 
laugh, but with the latter it is at no time admissible However, Chester- 
field when he condemns it, hath the character of a courtier only in Idea, 
and does not regard common life And Horace I think says ride s% sapta 
The Spectator hath divided laughter into several species some of which he 
censures roundly, but doth not as I remember condemn seasonable, gentle 
laughter. Therefore my pleasant Landlady, laugh on* 

« I have accepted Br. Brownes working definition of sensibility as feeling 

as an end m itself (p. 74) The all-important matters of vocabulary, 
style, and point-of-view ate, I hope, evident from the citations from the 
diaries themselves 

Magmim of fftsiorp and Bmffmphp, xi (January, 1888), 
479-489. Ct also, xi {October, 1887), 828-327. 

ro (July, 1^),. 192. Of. also, xr (October, 1888), 322 
and 327-329; xi {January, 1888), 47t-4805 xn {July, 1888), 190, 191, 193, 
im, 196, and 198. 
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Even this hit of eclectic philosophy, couched as it is in a style that 
shares much of Siemens whimsical pedantry and archaism, shows 
that EUeiy^s is, above aU, a sentimental 3 oiirney 

IJnlike Ellery, the others under consideration here are not specifi- 
cally Shandean. Significantly their sensibility has lost most of its 
purely literary associations It is perhaps the sensibility of the 
average American reader, not that of the Sternophile, as is that of 
Ellery. 

The diary of Sarah Eve, December 13, l'??2-December 19, I'J'YS, 
is most often a record of the pleasant life of a genteel young lady 
of Philadelphia That life seems to have been full of the slight 
emotional stvmuh so dear to the person of refined sensibilities After 
her death in December, 1774, there appeared a Character of her, 
written perhaps by Benjamm Eush, whom she was to marry ^ 

She possessed tlie most exquisite and delicate sensibility of soul Upon 
bearmg of distress of any body of any kind, sbe did not show ber sym- 
pathy by expressions of pity, or by droppmg a tear m company, but by the 
less equivocal sign of an affecting silence 

Her diary bears this Character out On June 8 and July 5, 
1773, she comments a propos of the sadness of life m general . 

Will fortune never cease to persecute us? but why complain! for at tbe 
worst wbat is poverty* it is living more according to nature — luxury is 
not nature but art 

I do not know bow I feel, I cannot describe it it is a kind of pleasing 
melancholy, I wish not to hear any one talk, nor to do so myself — ^language 
cannot express it^ 

It should be noted here, as in the diarists who follow, that the mere 
expression of emotional stress does not make the dianst a man or 
woman of sensibility What is important is that they automatically 
express their feelmgs in the rather specialized manner of the school 
of Sterne and Mackenzie. 

Alhigence Waldo, in his diary for November 10, 1777-January 8, 
1778, writes generaHy of the cold, hunger, and suffering at Valley 
Eorge. Yet such matters are very often points of departure for 
philosophical musings on the vicissitudes of life, solitude, home and 
fireside, fate, and virtue. On December S3, 1777, he writes, 

V (July, mi), 21, 

V (July, 1881), 192 and 194 
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Tills evening an excellent Player on the Violin in that soft kind of Musick, 
which IS so finely adapted to stirr up the tender Passions, while he was 
playing in the next Tent to mine, these kind of soft Airs it immediately 
called up in remembrance all the endearmg expressions, the Tender Senti- 
ments, ^e sympathetic friendship that has given so much satisfaction and 
sensible pleasure to me from the first time I gained the heart & affection 
of the tenderest of the Fair A thousand agreeable little incidents which 
have Occur’d since our happy connection, and which would have pass’d 
totally unnoticed by such who are now strangers to the soft & sincere 
passion of Love, were now recall’d to my mmd, and filled me with these 
tender emotions, and Agreeable Reflections, which cannot be described, and 
which in spite of my Philosophy forced out the sympathetic tear I wish’d 
to have the Music Cease, and yet dreaded its ceasing, least I should loose 
sight of these dear Ideas, which gave me pain and pleasure at the same 
instant. Ah Heaven why is it that our harder fate so often deprives us of 
enjoyment of what we most wish to enjoy this side of thy brighter realms 
There is something in this strong passion of Love far more agreeable than 
what we can derive from any of the other Passions and which Duller Souls 
k Cheerless minds are insensible of, & laugh at — ^let such fools laugh 
at me^* 

This, with nunor variations, is most often the spirit of the diary. 
This spirit IS particularly marked in one of the last entries, on 
January 6, 1778, where Waldo writes a conventionally dramatic 
adieu* 

If I should happen to lose this httle Journal, any fool may laugh that finds 
it, — since I know that there is nothing in it but the natural flowings & 
reflections of my heart, which is human as well as other Peoples — and if 
there is a great deal of folly in it — ^there is no intended III nature — and 
am sure there is much Sincerety, especially when I mention my family, 
whom I cannot help saying and am not asham’d to say I Love But 1 begin 
to grow Sober, 1 shall be home sick again. — Muses attend* — ^File off to the 
right grim melancholly* Seek no more an asylum in thine Bnemy’^s 
breast t — Walt me hence ye Muses to the brow of Mount Parnassus * for 
to the smnnut, I dare not, will not presume to climb 

William Rogers’' diary of Sullivau^s campaign agamst the Six 
Nations, June 15-Septeml^er 14, 1779, is particularly valuable as a 
ehaplaiu^s record of a frontier military campaign Generally Rogers 
is satisfied to descnbe in detail the men, their activities, and his 
concern over their saivatioii. Yet twice the thought of death and 
the barbarism of the British-seduced Indians move him to state- 
ments of melancholic saisibiiily. On June 88, 1779, he is pas^ng 
a place where American soldiers had been recently massacred by 
Indians. 


XXI (October. 18971. 311. 


« Ibid. SSI (October. 18971. 321 
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In passing this melanciioly Tale, an universal gloom appeared on the coun- 
tenances of both officers and men without distinction, and from the eyes of 
many, as if by a sudden impulse, dropt the sympathizing tear 

Later, on July 8, 1779, he writes of the Indians and the British 

Good God’ who, after such repeated instances of cruelty, can ever he 
totally reconciled to that government which divesting itself of the feelings 
of humanity, has influenced the savage tribes to kill and wretchedly to 
torture to death, persons of each sex and of every age — ^the prattling infant, 
the blooming maid and persons of venerable years, have alike fallen victims 
to its vindictive rage 

Even over religion Eogers has not been so eloquent as this. 

The diary of Alexander Macaulay, February 19-Pebruary 26, 
1783, records a journey from Louisa County to Yorktown, Yirginia. 
Writing the diary in letters to an unidentified correspondent, 
Macaulay gives amusing accounts of people and urns In particular, 
he tells of his meeting with an ^^unfortunate Genevese.” After 
recountmg this man^s sad story of the disappearance of freedom m 
Europe, he writes that the " Genevese was 

probably worthy of a better Fate; but alas, the good Mans Lot is often in 
this World Gall & Bitterness while Heaven with anguish records a spotless 
heart, and oft associates virtue with despair Avaunt melancholy’ I beg 
pardon for this digression I forget I was only writing a Journal for your 
amusement.^’’^ 

Macaulay, as the others, has expressed his response to this sort of 
situation properly and conventionally m the plaintiTe manner of the 
man of f eelmg. 

The nature of these five diaries indicates that the colonial taste 
for Sterne and sensibility had ben developed well before the first 
American novel of sensibility was written Only Ellery perhaps 
entirely represents the American who could say, as does a writer 
in the Massachmeiis Mitgamm in 1794, . I felt myself all over 

Stemified Yet all five represent in varying degrees the writer 
of sensibility as diarist. 

Box Habott Pmrot 


SThe Journal of a Brigade Ohaplatn %n the Campa^ffn of X179, Bhode 
Island Historical Tracts, vn (Providence, 1879), 36 
58 

” Wiiham and Marp CoUege Quarterly, xi (January, 190,3), 186 
Quoted by H, B Brown, op osf , p 91 
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GOD'S '^PLENITUDE'" IN THE POETEY OE GEEAED 
MANIiEY HOPKINS 

It can be safely assimed that the indoctrmatioii which prepared 
Gerard Manley Hopkins for membership in the Jesuit order m- 
eluded discussions or self-imposed studies m the theory of God's 
plenitude." In the hght of this theory, Hopkins' well known 
poem Pied Beauiy " takes on an added significance. 

The fullest dogmatie expression of the theory of God's plenitude 
IS to be found m the writings of the medieval theologians Pro- 
fessor Arthur 0, Lovejoy has gathered the relevant texts and has 
discussed the philosophic significance of the idea not only among 
the medieval doctors but as a factor in the eighteenth century 
Enlightenment ^ The theory of God's plenitude is, at bottom, a 
theodicy, a justification of the ways of God to men. As a theodicy, 
it seeks to exculpate God for havmg created a world in which thmgs 
seem imperfect to greater or lesser degree. The explanation which 
the theodicy offers is that imperfect as the world may be, it is 
nevertheless, the best of all possible worlds " to state the explana- 
tion m its favorite eighteenth century form. It is not an optimistic 
claiming that the world is, for a fact, the best of all possible worlds , 
it means, rather, that any other world conceivable would be worse. 
Things appear imperfect only to the human eye, but to God, to 
whom aE thmgs are equal and acceptable, they are good m their 
respective ways. The imperfect creations are arranged in a ladder 
or chain of beings with the most perfect creations at the top and the 
least perfect at the bottona. There are no missmg links in the chain 
for a gap would imply a deficiency on God's part as if he were in- 
capable of sufcient creative abilily to create enough different 
thittgB to fill up the world. The world, therefore, from the view- 
point of the theodicy is ^^ehocfc-fuE " of thmgs. In the technical 
language of the theologians, the world is made up of a plenum 
fomarum." God's plenitude is seen m the variety or multiplicity 
of things in the world* 

To Hopkins, the theory of God's plenitude supplied the inspira- 
ticm for his poem, Pied Beauty " In his vision of God's loving 
kindness lavMied on a world of lovdj things m nature, the stress is 

Axthur 0. Iioveiey, o/ Mem 0 {Baltimore, 1080). 
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not so mucli on God^s creative ability but on bis creative mgennity, 
so to speak, Hopkins bas a poePs eye " (as Wordsworth said of 
Dryden) for tbe beauties of nature, but, in order to give explicit 
expression to bis vision of God’s overflpwmg ingenuity, be is con- 
cerned m his poem not only with tbe ordmarily beautiful but with 
the quamtly beautiful It is as if God were rising to a challenge 
to create not only a multiplicity of discrete forms but a multiplicity 
witbm any one category The variety within any one category, 
therefore, is best displayed in a quality of quaintness which differ- 
entiates the multiple forms Things variegated or splotched with 
colors — ^pied beauty, m short — ^these display God’s creative in- 
genuity. 

Glory be to God for dappled tbings — 

For skies of couple-colour as a bnnded cow. 

For rose moles all m stipple upon trout that swim , 

Fresb-firecoal cbestnut falls, finebes^ wings. 

Landscape plotted and pieced-fold, fallow, and plough ® 

Not only do all objects serve God equally — ^although in their 
differences they appear from the human point of view to be unequal 
or imperfect in varymg degree — ^but men m their varymg social- 
economic functions also serve God equally. Differences in social- 
economic status, by analogy with the ladder of natural objects, are 
also imbedded metaphysically m the scheme of the universe. Hence, 
the multiplicity of vocations, butchers, bakers, and candlestick 
makers, is also to be enjoyed. 

And all trades, their gear, and tackle and trim 

Even the variety of the tools of trade or vocation display a quaint- 
ness of beauty, but agam the variety is important because it reflects 
the mgenuity of God who made such a world possible. 

The poem concludes by emphasizmg ongmality, quaintness: the 
evidences, that is to say, of God’s ingenuiiy , 

All things counter, original, spare, strange; 

Whatever is fidde, freckled {who knows how!) 

With swift, slow, sweet, sour; adasale, dim, 

He fathers-forth whose beauty is past change; 

Fraise him 


of Mmh^ ed, Eobert Bridges (Orlord, 1930}, 

p, 30* 
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"^^Pied Beauty,” consequentiy, is not an esercize in surrealist 
eecentneity It does not state meiely that variety is the spice of 
life, variety is not the spice but the food of life to the true be- 
hever. The poem reflects an integrated religious experience with 
mtellectual roots in a theory of God^s plenitude carefully nurtured 
by the church in which Hopkins found his spiritual home. 

Samuel Kligee 

Northtoeatem Umvereitff 


MILL AND PAULINE: THE ‘EEVIEW’ THAT 
^EETAEDED^ BEOWNING^S FAME 

Shortly after the publication of Pmhne in March, 1833, Brown- 
mg forwarded a dozen copies of the poem to the Eev. W. J Pox, 
editor of the Monthly Repository^ Pox, in turn, sent a copy to 
John Stuart MiU, who was then a rather frequent contributor to 
his magazme. Mill read the poem several times and annotated it m 
detail, with the intention of publishmg a review But his article 
never saw prmt because, as Brownmg told a correspondent, "he 
found he had been forestalled by a flippant line in the Eeview which 
he was accustomed at that time to write for,” ^ Here the history 
of Mill^s article becomes rather obscure, owing to disagreement 
among critics as to the identity of the " Seview,” some assertmg 
that it was Tmfs MagarniOy others, that it was the Examiner.^ 

, There axe two neglected passages which, I believe, satisfactorily 

^ Ci Mrs. E. F BndelhFoz, “ Eobert Browning/* fM Argosy, sxix (Feb , 
laaO), md Mary Bean Eeneau, ** First Editions of Brownings 

Umfiermty Brownmg Interests, Second Series (July, 1931), 45. 

*Ifetters of JKober# Browning, ed. T, h Hood (New Haven, 1933), p 195. 
As late as 1881 Browning was apparently still unaware of the fact that 
Mill bad actually written a review of Fanhne For in the letter just 
he wrote ** The pencil notes of John Mill which he meant to construct an 
article upon . . are at the end of the copy of Fauhne in Forster’s Library 
at Kensington ** {Ihtd ) 

®For representative opinions consult the following* F Qosse, 

Early Wntings of Eobert Browning,** The Oentnry Uogomne, xxni (Bee , 
1881), 193, W L Phelps, ** Notes on Brownmg*s Fmlme^ MhH, xlvm 
(May, 1932), 293; W. G, BeVane, A Browmng Eandbook (New York, 1935), 
p 43; and W. H and H. C. Mmelmt, The Infe of Eobert Brownmg 

{3rd ed., London, 1938), pp. 50>^ 
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salYe the problem. The first, written by the daughter of W. J. 
Fos, runs as follows Mr. Mill, apparently at my father’^s request, 
wrote a review of ^Paulme^ for the Examiner, which that paper 
declined, and Mr. Mill in his note (which lies before me) says that 
he shall send his review to Tait ^ The second passage throws 
further light on the history of Mill’s article and is from a volume of 
reminiscences by Bean F. W. Farrar, who thus describes part of a 
conversation with Browning soon after the appearance of the second 
volume of The Bmg and the Book' 

He [Browning] said that when one of his earlier volumes came out — I 
think. Bells and Pomegranates — copy fell into the hands of Mr John 
Stuart Mill, who was then at the zenith of his fame, and whose literary 
opinion was accepted as oracular Mr J S Mill expressed his admiration 
of the poems, and of the originality of the lessons they contained, and he 
wrote to the editor of Tatfs Magazine, then one of the leading literary 
journals, askmg if he might review them in the forthcoming number. The 
editor wrote back to say that he should always esteem it an honor and an 
advantage to receive a review from the pen of Mr J S Mill, but unfor- 
tunately he could not insert a review of Bells and Pomegranates, as it had 
been reviewed in the last number. Mr Browning had the curiosity to look 
at the last number of the magazine, and there read the so-called review 
It was as follows Bells and Pomegranates, by Robert Browning. 
Balderdash.*^ ^ 

Had tbe Dean examined the "sonealled review,” be would have 
found that the volume it noticed was not Bells and Pomegramies, 
but Faulmei and he would also have learned that it eharaetemed 
the poem not as Balderdash,” but as piece of pure bewilder- 
ment,” ® which IS presumably the flippant line ” that forestalled 
Mill’s review* It would appear, therefore, that the Eeview ” to 
which Browning alluded was not the Examinsr, but Ta%fs 
Magamie. 

Elsewhere m his chapter on Browning, Farrar quotes the poet’s 

* Bndell-Fox, op. oit , p 100. 

*F- W Farrar, Men X Mme Known (New York, 1807), pp 64-65. Jn a 
footnote Farrar adds . Such was the poet^s recollection ; the exact word, 
however, may not have been * Balderdash/ hut something equally contemp- 
tuous, and possibly the reminiscence was a Mile blurred" (Bid, p* 65). 
Of. also Oosse {op. eii., p 103) for a passage very similar to that quoted 
above. Internal evidence indicates that Oosse drew the ihaterials for his 
account of Pauline directly from Browning himself^ , . 

*Cf. itaifs Bdinhitrgh Magmine, m (Aug, 1833), 688, 
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opinion of the Tmt notice, as related to him in the course of their 
conYersation. Accordmg to the Dean, Brownmg said 

It depended, you see, on what looked like the merest accident, whether 
the work of a new or as yet almost unknown writer should receive an 
appreciative review from the pen of the first literary and philosophic critic 
of his day , — & review which would have rendered him most powerful help, 
exactly at the time when it was most needed, — or whether he should only 
receive one insolent epithet from some nameless nohody I consider that 
this so called ‘review' retarded any recognition of me by twenty years' 
delay '"f 

Kow it IS well known that Brownmg not only had read MiU^s 
notes on Pavlvne^ but had annotated them.® Hence his assumption 
that an article built on these notes would have been appreciative 
IS surpnsmg, smee the comments taken as a whole, and particularly 
the summary remarks, were by no means favorable. Mill himself 
was aware of this, for m returning his copy of the poem to Fox m 
June, 1839, he wrote: send Pauline havmg done all I could, 

which was to annotate copiously in the margm and sum up on the 
jSy-leal On the whole the observations are not flattermg to the 
auihor — ^perhaps too strong in the expression to be shown him.^’ ® 
JTor would this note seem to hear out Browning’s belief that the Mill 
review would have rendered him most powerful help ” at a crucial 
period in his career. It probably would have had quite the opposite 
effect. Conjecture apart, one thmg is plain None of the available 
facts justifies Browning’s interpretation of Mill’s notes on Pauhne, 
And m the face of these facts, it would appear that the Tait 
"review,” in precluding the article ba^ed on the notes, did not 
retard Browning’s fame. 

Lewis F, Haines 


^ op* dl., f It is bardly ueaessaty to point out that m tbjfe 

conversatiou, as reported by Eamr, Browniug exaggerated liHIPs reputa- 
tion as a critic On Mili's standing at the time be wrote bis review 

of J^auUne, see Grito and IdincMn, op* mt., p SS. 

* See Phelps, op* dt, pp. 

* Quoted by Mary loo, dt 
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SPENSEE^S LDCIPEEA AND PHILOTIME 

It seems to have escaped notice that the same chapter of Natalis 
Comes^ Myihohgia m which Bntomartis is mentioned (in, svni) 
provided Spenser with the name Lneifera, which he apphes to the 
goddess of pride { J?- Q , i, iv) . Comes lists it as a name for the 
moon: 

Atqne cum Luna luztnne luceat alieno, lure Solis & crassioris matcriae 
fiha esse dicitur Dicta est \iaruia A montium esse custos, quoniam via- 
tonbus lumen praebeat per noctem, ^uare etiam Lucifera vocata est 

This is probably Spenser^s source for the name, but it provides 
only a few hints for his Lncifera. The reference to alien light 
with which the moon shmes is apparently echoed in stanzas 8 and 9, 
where we are told that Lncifera shmes like the snn, or rather like 
Phaethon, who assumed the vesture and chariot of the sun, which 
did not properly belong to him. The implication is that the god- 
dess^ splendor is alien and not naturally her own, a show of 
brightness without its reality. Comes' phrase may have suggested 
this treatment 

Comes' description of the moon as the daughter of the sun and 

crasser matter" may have suggested Lucif era's pretensions to 
high birth m stanza 11. She is the offspring of Pluto and Pro- 
serpina. Since they were sometimes considered to preside over 
Chaos, the world of unformed matter (Claudian, De Bapiu Pro- 
serpinae^ i, 26-27), we have in them a certain correspondence to 
Comes' " crasser matter." Lucifera wishes to forget this part of 
her parentage and to appear as the daughter of Jove. 

The name of the goddess Philotime, with whom Mammon tempts 
Guyon, has not been traced to a definite source, though it obviously 
signifies love of honor." Spenser may have borrowed the word 
from Aquinas' 8umma Theologica (Pt. ii of First Part, Q 60, 
A 5). Aquinas is drawing fine distinctions among the several 
moral virtues, any of which may beeo-me vices if not controHed and 
directed by reason Virtues, he says, may be classified according to 
the objects with which they are concerned and al^ according to the 
point of view from which we approach those objects. For instance, 
if wealth is considered as an object of desire or pleasure or love, 
the proper virtue concerning it is Liberality; hut if wealth is con- 
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sidered as an object of hope, as a difficult quest to be achieved, the 
proper virtue is Magnificence If honor is considered as an object 
of desire or pleasure or love, the proper virtue is Philotimia; if 
honor is considered as an object of hope^ as a quest difficult of at- 
tainment, the proper virtue is Magnanimity. It appears that 
Liberaliiy” and Philotimia have to do with the concupiscible part of 
the soul, while Magnificence and Magnanimity have to do with the 
irascible part. 

We may now observe the significance of Guyon^s first two tempta- 
tions. As indicated by Spenser m stanze 64, the sm of yielding 
would not consist in the possession of wealth or honor, but rather in 
the intemperate desire for more than is necessary or fitting When 
Gnyon is tempted with wealth, he declares that his mterests are 
centered rather upon honor to he obtained through deeds of arms 
(st. 33). Accordingly, Mammon tempts him to an inordinate love 
of honor in the person of Philotime. Here Guyon again refuses, 
professing humility and betrothal to another maiden His virtue 
consists m refraining from excessive love of honor. To love 
Philotime, or honor, within reason is a virtue, but to break his 
troth or to plight it for the sake of seif-advancement is to become in 
fact dishonorable through the intemperate pursuit of honor. 

According to Aqumas^ explanation, both the temperate and the 
intemperate love of wealth and honor pertain to the concupiscible 
faculty in so far as they mvolve self-gratification of desire. Hence 
Guyon, the knight of temperance, exercises rational control over 
concupiscent desires and indulges them only so fax as is fitting. 
But where honor and wealth are regarded as means to an end and 
not as ends in themselves, where the glory of the quest is more im- 
portant than possession of the objects pursued, their pursuit per- 
tains to the irascible facuHy, and the proper virtues concerned with 
them are Magnanimity and Magnificence. Spenser states in his 
letter to Baleigh that Prince Arthur is intended to exemplify Mag- 
nificence, in which the poet seems to include Magnanimity^ since 
he purports to follow Aristotle, who lists these two as the foremen 
of the virtues (Nic. iv). We may accordingly assume that 
Prince Arthur illustrates the proper use of the irascible faculty, 
while Guyon illustrates the proper use of the concupiscible f aculty- 
This treatment may have been suggested by Tasso’s Jerusalem 
Ddwered, in explaining the all^ory of whidh the author represents 
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Godfrey and Emaldo as types of the rational and irascible faculties 
of the mind. 

It IS rather strikmg that Spenser should select love of wealth and 
love of honor as the two temptations to which Gnyon is submitted 
in the lower world. The third temptation of the golden apples is 
not clear^^ unless it represents a combination of the first two, the 
apples representing wealth m that they are of gold, and honor m 
that one of them was the coveted prize of beauty m Paris’ judgment 
of the three goddesses In Aquinas, also, wealth and honor are 
selected as representative objects of temptation out of the large 
number of possible objects that might have been used. This use of 
the same two objects around which virtue and vice may be deter- 
mined by temperance or excess, together with Aqumas’ prominent 
use of Philotimia, leads me to believe that Spenser may have drawn 
his Philotime from this particular passage. 

JOHK B Hakehts 

Umversiiy of Kansm 

^ 


A NOTE OF THE FOEMATION OF 
PEETEEIT--PEESEFT VEEBS 

A small and highly important group of verbs m English is 
known as preterit- (or pretentive-) present or strong-weak verbs. 
These verbs have gained their name because "the present tense 
. • . of each of them is, in form, a strong pretent, the old present 
having been displaced by the new. They all have weak preterits ^ 
It has generally been assumed that in some mysterious fashion the 
old pretents acquired present meaning and that after that the 
original presents were lost and new weak preterits formed from the 
stem of the old preterit plural. About the only attempt at explana- 
tion is that of Curme : 

Onginaily tlie past tense had close relations to the present, much as the 
present perfect . - . today, so that it pointed not only to the past but 
also to the present In course of tune the past tense became the tense of 
narrative, pointing purely and simply to the past without reference to the 
present liius In the course of development of most verbs the past Idea 


^ C. Alphonso Smith, An$USmm {4th ed, 

Boston, 1903), p* 91. 
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in tile past tense overshadowed that of the present, which was once also 
present there In a few verbs, however, the opposite development took 
place — ^the idea of the present in the past tense overshadowed that of the 
past, which was once also present there, so that these forms are now 
felt as present tenses In the prehistoric period after these old strong 
past tenses had come to be felt as present tenses, new weak past tenses 
were coined for reference to the past ® 

Although. Cumae argues ably for this point of new and gives 
illustrations of how the idea of the present could be felt in the past 
tenses of some of the most important preterit-present verbs of Old 
and Modem English, one feels that too much has to be assumed and 
that the whole process is somewhat too mystical to account for the 
phenomena of pretent-present verbs* 

It seems at least possible that the grammarians have been 
approachmg the problem from the wrong point of view, in assuming 
that first the old pretent acquired present meanmg, that secondly 
the old present was dropped, and that lastly the new weak preterit 
was developed or, to use Curme^s word, corned. May it not be that 
the weak-analogy pretext came first? The operation of the principle 
of analogy, by which many strong verbs have become weak, is weE 
known.® It is not lEogieal to suppose that those who used Prehistoric 
Old English or Primitive Germanic (for grammarians have placed 
the origin of the preterit-present in both these periods) were sub- 
ject to the same tendency to regularity that has marked the human 
mmd in periods for which we have more exact data. To give an 
iHustration of the manner in which the preterit-presei^t may well 
have developed, I shall borrow a favorite phrase from tibe vocabulary 
of the four-year-old daughter of a eoEeague,^ who, when riie has 

® George 0. Cnnae, of Speeah and Acotdmce (Boston, 1935, Yol n, 
Kuratb and Gnnne, A €^rammar of the Pnghsh Language), p 252 

*0n tbis point, see, i a, Albert G Baugb, A Mtstorg of the English 
Language (Kew York, 1935), pp. 199 203, dealing particularly with tke 
Middle English period, and Cbarles 35dackay, ‘^Lost Preterites," BlaeJmoo^^s 
Edmhmgh MagamWt, ovi, 257-27S (September, 1869). 

*Ii has often Iseen noticed that children are extremely logical in their 
use of language and display the tendency to regularity very markedly 
Especially interesting is the study of Alexander P. Chamberlain, ** Preterite- 
Forms, Etc , in the Language of Bnglish-Bpeaking Children," MLW., xxi, 
42-d4 (Feb, 1906) (Jhamfoerlain observed the speech of his own daughter 
and noted the forms which In fifty-five dif erent verbs. The most 

common error was the ©I weak-anal<^ preterits ^ for strong Verbs 
(bited, buyed, eg.) ^ 
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been told something that she has heard before, mH say, " I knewed 
it all the time^* The child mind — and the mind of the primi- 
tiYe speaker is not altogether nnehildlike — ^realizes that it has 
heard hnew as the preterit of know^ but, feeling that there is some- 
thing queer about a preterit which does not end in adds the 
required suffix,^ If this speaker were living before the days of 
printing or went nncorrected in her speech, the next logical step 
would be to nse knew (kmwed without the preterit snflBx) for the 
present tense. The old present know would soon drop out as not 
belonging in the regular knem-'knemd senes. In the absence of 
more complete studies of preterit-presents and of dated manuscripts 
showing their evolution, consideration should be given to the possi- 
bility that the pretent-present verbs were formed in such a way. 

Albert Fbaists Gegenheiker 

Umverstty of GonnecUcut 


PEARL LERE LEEE^ 210 

Pearly 210, may be translated in several ways without emendation — 
though emendation to date has been its lot.^ The poet, having com- 
pleted an account of the vision-maiden^s dress (193-204), describes 
in detail her crown, her facial expression, her hair ' 

A py 3 t coroune wer par gyrie, 

Of manorys & non oper ston, 

Hi^e pynakled, of eler qnyt perle, 


* Ohamberlam, op ott, p 44, noted Mewe^, helded, and tooht among the 
forms used by his daughter. He pointed out that Wright’s MDB records 
. * . nearly all the forms listed m this note. The common speech of the 
unlettered adult and that of the young child are here, as in many other 
cases, parallel” Wright also gives knewed and another analogous form, 
flowed* 

^ Eichard Morris and Israel OoHanez in their editions of the JPearl emhnd, 
[hlere Ihjehei C, G. Osgood, [hleredehei E, V Gordon and O. T. Onions, 
Ihlere leke, ^^Hotes m the Tent and Interpretation of Feartf* Medmm 
Aevwm^ H, 165, All refer the phrase to the maiden’s hair, but that is 
described in 213. G. G Coulton (trans. 1906) very freely renders 209-210: 
Kought else upon her hair’s fair curl. 

Which hung in locks her ueok adown. 
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Wytii flurted flowregi perfet vpon 
To lied hade ho non djper werle — 

Her lere leke al hyr Tmhe gon 210 

Her semblauat sade for doc ol>er erle. 

Her ble more blast I?en whalles bon 
As scheme gold schyr her fax }?enne schon. 

On schylderes I?at leghe mlapped lyste. 

Her depe color set wonted non 
Of precios perle in porfyl pyste. 

The picture proceeds logically from the crown upon her head to 
her face — lere^ OE. hleor. Lehe may be a form of lake, ^fine linen/ 
This possibility gives the translation: 

Her face linen (i.e, her wimple) all about her gone 

Gon must be either mfimtive, the third plural present, or the past 
participle. In 63 and of the poem it is the past participle. The 
fom used for the third plural present m the poem is 
A second possibility as that leke means ^look, aspect,^ OE. lee, 
ON. Uhe, 

The look of her countenance gone all around her 

That IS, she was irradiated by her countenance. Eadiation of light 
from the countenance is frequently mentioned as a characteristic of 
heavenly apparitions- A similar sense may he deduced through 
denvation of leke from the ON. substantive Uikr related to the verb 
leikaj which is represented m OE. by hcan^ ^to flash, to flicker/ 
as m Dmiel 475, hcende hg^ * fiickenng flame/ ® OE. lacan would 
seem in this meaning — ^as in its original meaning ^to move up and 
down, to leap, to jump, etc/ — ^to be a literal translation of the Latin 
oofmmre, and probably in its derived meanmg also to have followed 
ttie development of the Latin verb. Another translation, then, of 
210 — without emendation of the manuscript reading — ^would be, 

Her radiauee ol face diflus€»i about her. 

SiSTBE Maey Ymamr HimMAKK 

OcUege of S&mt Mvaal^eth 
Cofwewi Btutifm, ^ew Jersey 


* Junius Mmuseript (ed. Hew York, 1931. 
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NOTES ON SOME PHYSICAL TEEMS IN THE 
NED. COEEIGENDA 

An exammation of the Expenmental Researches tn Elecirtciiy ^ 
by Michael Faraday will indicate that the definitions of anode and 
cathode given by the NED. and credited to Faraday are not those 
actually given by him. For anode the NED. states : (a) stncily 

as applied by Faraday • the path by which an electric current leaves 
the positive pole and enters the electrolyte, on its way to the negative 
pole/^ The NED does not give a reference to Paraday^s worhs, 
where the term was first used in 1834, but gives its first reference 
of 1849 to Eussell and Woolnch.® In Section 663 of 'Volume i of 
Faraday’s work we have the statement ^^The surface, at which 
accordmg to common phraseology, the electric current enters and 
leaves a decomposing body, are most important places of action, 
and require to be distinguished from the poles, . . Later in the 
same Section he states as follows* ^^The anode is therefore that 
surface at which the electee current, according to our present 
expression, enters the decomposing hody.^^ Likewise the NED. gives 
the definition of cathode as (a) the path by which an electee 
current leaves the electrolyte and passes into the negative pole/’ 
Here, however, NED. gives a reference to Faraday’s work of 1834 
which states as follows: ^^The cathode is that surface at which 
the current leaves the decomposing body, and is its positive ex* 
tremity, . . It is quite obvious that Faraday conceived of both 
anode and cathode as "a surface^’ and not as a path.” 

Again NED/s definition for anion, cation and ion seems to he 
open to criticism. NED. states, m the case of anion, the following : 
^^The name given by Faraday to an electro-magnetic element which 
in electro-chemical decomposition is evolved at the anode.” For the 
cation we only need to change the last word In the above definition 
to cathode and for ion NED. states: . either of the elements 

^Michael Faraday, Rsopermenfal Researches m i (Iiondon, 

1839), pp 166-7, 

present writer has been unable to locate the reference to Russell 
and Woolrkh Although Faraday^s composite works were not published 
until 1839, the papers were read before the loyal Society early m 1834 
Also see Faradays Btartff ed Thomas l^rtin, n, p. {Iiondon, 1932) . 
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which pass to the ^ poles ^ or electrodes m electrolysis . In 
place of the word elements Faraday uses " bodies ® The tech- 
nical term element ” might imply that the electrolyte was always 
broken down mto two of the class of substances which cannot be 
separated mto substances of other kmds This is definitely not the 
case when sulphuric acid is used as the electrolyte Upon electrolysis 
this electrol 3 rte is broken down into hydrogen and an acid radical. 
This radical is not an element in the technical sense of the word. 

A. W. Eiohesok 

Umversitff of Moryland^ BalUtnore 


REVIEWS 


Genres of Parnassian Poetry A Study of the Parna!ssmn 
Minors By Aahon Sohaffbe. Baltimore The Johns Hop- 
fans Press, 1944. Pp. 427. $4.00. 

M. Schaffer a consaere plus de qmnze ans de sa ne a F6tude du 
groupe pamassien H y fallait un courage mtr4pide, car jamais, 
sauf an dix-huitieme si^cle, la po6sie mineure n^a et6 en France 
aussi monotone et plate. Dans ce gros ouYxage, veritable somme 
de ses patientes recherches, M. Schaffer d^ploie une erudition qm 
est vaste, solide et precise; il utilise avec discernement les travaux 
critiques antSrieurs, tout en mdiquant k Foccasion leurs insuffi- 
sances comme pour mieux justifter sa propre entrpprise; il fixe 
maint point de detail sur la vie et Foeuvre d^une soixantaine de 
poltes solivent obseurs et cite de nombreux echantillons de leurs 
vers, mediocrement edifiants pour Famateur de po6sie, il faut 
Favouer. Tant de labour n^est pas inutile; les rfeultats sont pour- 
tant un pen mmces. Le Jivre auxait gagne en int6r§t si Fauteur 
avait proo^l avee moms de s&heresse dans ses analyses, avec moms 
de timidii^ dans ses appreciations esth^tiques, et avait mieux 
dIgage de son |6tude les conclusions dVdxe g4n4ral auxquelles 
devraient conduire tons les travaux de quelque ampleur sur des 
auteurs de second ordte, 

Quelques noms de pofetes qui mMtent d^Stre appel& pamassienfc, 
an mSme title que bien d^autres m exaimn4s, manqnent k ce con- 
saencieux dictionnaire petiis pontes du milieu du dix-neuvifeme 

» Faraday, Besearches, loc. , p. lag. 
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siScle . AmMee Eeii4e^ doat les Heures de Pome valent VOnyx de 
Charles Coran; Philox^ne Boyer et Alexis Martin, eoUaboratenrs 
du premier Parnasse, Arsine Honssaye, Edouard Grenier, dont les 
trois Yolnmes de vers publics par Lemerre renferment mainte courte 
piece a c6te de longs poemes narratifs et dramatiqnes, Andre 
Lefevre, auteur de La Flute de Pan, et k nos yenx Tun des espnts 
les plus vjgoureux de cette generation; enfin Anatole Prance, eer- 
tainement plus parnassien dans ses vers que Paul Bourget, son 
cadet de huit ans, ici 6tudie, et Jules Lemaitre, dont le volume de 
\eTS est parnassien a la Sully-Prudhomme. 

Uauteur aurait pu se contenter d^adopter Fordre alphabetique 
pour elasser ses notices sur ces pontes et versificateurs II a pref6re 
les grouper par genres- descnptif, philosophique, antique et exo- 
tique, satanique, anaereontique et funambulesque, realists et 
regional, sentimental, II a voulu par la montrer la van4t6 des 
themes traites par cette eeole,^^ qm ne fut gudre plus unie dans 
Forthodoxie que le romantisme ou ie symbolisme. llais un tel ordre 
ne va pas sans redites ou sans artifice; surtout, il fait ressortir avec 
cruaute, a la fin de chaque ehapitre, la banalite des conclusions. 
On attendrait en effet de la longue enquite de M Schaffer des 
reponses k bien des questions que se pose tout etudiant de la poesie 
parnassienne • quelle fut sur ces poetes Finfluence de leurs pr§d6ces- 
seurs du d4but du si4cie (Ch4nier, Vigny^ Hugo) ^ eurent-ils une 
attitude philosophique ou religxeuse k pen pres uniformed quels 
sont les earacteres communs a leur pessimisme, a leur nostalgie du 
pass4 ou de Failleurs, a leur exotisme? en quoi leur esthetique se 
rattache-t-elle k eelle de Gautier, de Leconte de Lisle, de Banville? 
Dans la forme, a e6t4 du calcul arithm4tique des rimes nches, 
auquel M, Schaffer se livre superstitieusement, on aurait aim4 a 
voir la viTtuosit4 de ces ouvriers du vers appr4ci4e, compar4e a 
ceUe des Eomantiques ou des Symbohstes : quel emploi ont-ils fait 
des assonances ou des sonorites, du rejet, du trimetre combm4 avec 
le t4tram4tre, d^adjeetifs 4vocateurB? Pourquoi leurs images 
restent-elles si d4sesp4r4ment denuees de la sorcellerie evoca- 
toire ^ ch4re k Baudelaire ^ Le c414bre reproehe de Mallarme dans 
sa r4ponse k Fenquite de Jules Huret (que la po4sie parnassieime 
ne salt pas sugg4rer) est-il 3ustifi4? M, Schaffer pouvait repondre 
k ces questions et k d^autres, puisqu^E avait lu de pr4s ce que lisent 
fort pen de gens. Avec un pen plus de hardiesse dans ses vues, il 
aurait pu, sinon r4habiliter le Pamasse, montrer du moms que ces 
consciencieux artisans, et quelques maitres parnu eux, ont jou4 un 
rdle precieux dans la po4sie du siMe dernier. Albert TIubaudet 
s^est plu a soutenir que Mallann4 et Val4ry 4taient, par bien des 
c6t4s, les fils du Pamasse. Andr4 Gide, dans ses Pretextes, definit 
mSme Fauieur de ¥B&rodiade comme *^le representant dernier et 
le plus parfait du Pamasse, son sommet, son aeeomplisseinent et sa 
consommation.^^ n est de fait que Mailarmd — ^ses D%vagaUons le 
proclament — ^^Woua k BanviEe un culte’’ et que son plus intone 
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correspondant fnt Henri Cazalxs {roir les deux recents volumes du 
Dr. Mondor) II y a, chez Baudelaire^ plus de Pamassisme qu^on 
ne le dit souvent." Une classification plus chronologique de ces 
poetes par generations successives aurait permis a M. Schaffer de 
montrer que le Parnasse etait loin d^Stre mort en 1885 beaucoup 
de fmncreSy m temps du symbolisme et depuis^ different peu des 
petits Parnassiens* umversitaires comme Ernest Dupuy, Auguste 
Angellier, Pierre de Nolhae, eiseleurs du vers comme Pierre 
Quillard, Pierre Louys, Henri de Eegnier lui-meme a partir des 
Midatlles d'Argtle^ poetes meridionaux au verbe colore et a Fimagi- 
nation glacee comme Laurent Tailhade, Emmanuel Signoret^ Eay- 
mond de la Tailhede, Charles Maurras. 

Envisage d^un certain ^our, le Parnasse apparait comme Fexpres- 
Sion, au milieu du dix-neuvieme si^cle, de Fune des constantes de 
la polsie frangaase, et peut-§tre son peril le plus perfide (poesie 
oratoire ou plate, malhabile k evoquer avec des sons, accordant peu 
aux valeurs de chant, eloignee de toute source populaire) Mais 
diez des artistes mieux dou6s, le Parnasse aide la po&ie frangaise 
a eviter les dangers plus graves encore de la sensiblerie vulgaire, 
du pr4raphaelitisme 4there, de Fangelisme fade et de Famphi- 
gourisme pretentieux. Apres la base solide et consciencieuse qu^a 
foumie M. Schaffer, souhaitons que Fhistoire litMraire americaine, 
et peut-4tre M. Schaffer lui-mime, ose proposer une appreciation 
litteraare et esth4iique de ee mouvement poetique et montre amsi 
que Fetude de modestes imnores peut-4tre fertile et suggestive* 

Henbi Petee 

Yale Umverstt^ 


Irish Poetry from the English Invasion to 1798. By Bussell K. 
AxspacHi PMladdplua ; The IJmversity of PennsylTama 
Press, 1943. Pp.ix4-146. $1.75. 

Mr. Alspafih’s ambitiotis little vdume attempts to discuss in less 
tiian ,130 of its pages the Anglo-Irish poetry of more than siz 
eentunes. For ihe most part it makes attractive reading. But 
from oatset it raises the i^u^on of terminology. Tk) begin , 
with, in of tbs elaborate defense of the title in the il^face, 
it seero (to fins reviewer at least) that the term "Iridi poetry ” 
is a nodsnoijmr, tod that Seymour and law and the Cambridge 
Bisi(»y of ilnglidi literature, in pref ecrdng to write of “ Anglo- 
Insh literature,” <^er a more authoritative precedent than do 
Andrew Malcme and Stephen Gwynn. Mr. Al^ach runs mto fre- 

S uent inconsisteney, therefore, when he is forced to refer (p. 37) to 
he "translation of an Irish mag into Inghdi” or (p. 108) to 
"the Insh line ‘Tumeen deeJito raal ma dhree.^” In the second 
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place, we are confronted with the question of how much of this 
Irish poetry is worthy of being called poetry at all. It is 
clear from only a cursory reading that if Mr. Alspach had rigidly 
excluded ^Werse/^ his Yolume would be slenderer than it is. We 
frequently come upon such comments as " Neither poem is of any 
particular worth " (p. 20), it is possible to go through [Dermody^s 
two Yolumes] without stumbling on anything that eyen faintly 
resembles poetry" (p. 54), and ^^not the slightest originality of 
structure or diction is shown" (p. 114). Pew and far between 
are the exceptions like the stanza " Icham of Irlaunde," w^hich has 
a freshness and charm that are not elsewhere in the early poetry " 
(p. 23)* Obviously Mr. Alspach^s criticism rewards the reader far 
more tiian the run of the poems themselves possibly could. 

The hilmgual problem is in part solved by a twofold division into 
Part I, ^^The Poetry," and Part II, "The Matter of Ireland." 
Under these heads there appears to be a certain amount of over- 
lappmg, as, for example, when Enghsh translations from the 
Gaelic, which are properly the province of Part II, are also dis- 
cussed (e.g,, pp. 2*?'-28) m Part I. The author tells us that he 
has " tried to be complete — ^that is, to discuss, or at least mention 
all extant Irish poetry — ^up to 1700," but that he has " not tried to 
be complete for the penod from 1700 to 1798." It seems safe to 
assume that if by " poetry " we do not merely mean " verse," Mr. 
Alspach has succeeded in covering the ground he has mapped out 
for himself before 1700* Eegardless of completeness, his treatment 
of the later period is somewhat less satisfactory* 

The chief weaknesses of this interesting survey, both of error ^ 
and of omission, are traceable to the authors unfamihanty with the 
Gaelic background. Among the poems in English "inspired by 
Ireland or its people " which were certai3Qly written before 1798 I 
find no reference to a number, mcluding the following ; 

The English elegies for Donough Maenamara, d. 1692, and 
Boger O^Shaughnessy, d. 1690 (Abbott and Gwynn, Catalogue, 
pp. 291-92). 

The well-known poem on Ireland ascribed to the Irish St. 
Donatus (Eenney, The Sources for the Early Etsiory of Ire- 
land, p* 601 ; Diuneen and O^Donoghue, The Poems of Egan 
(PBaldlg, 2d ed., 1911, pp. 34-37). The English version 

^Misprints are numerous in Part n. for Oonall, Cemaoh {p 70) read 
Conall Cemachg for Dalp (pp 82, 104, 134, passim) read O^Dalp; for bmem 
(pp 94,142, passim) read Dtnneen, for Kennp (p 138) read Kermep, for 
M’Louchlan (p 120) read M*Lauchtan, etc Delete Kttfredge, (} L , 

1896 (p 138) and insert instead (p 137) Fumwall, J, Earlp MngUeh 
Poems and Lvoes of Saints, Berlin, 1862, and revise note 29, p 14 The 
Index IS far from serviceable, readers should not be expected to look for 
ConaU Cemach, whose name means “Conall the Victorious/^ under the 
epithet Cemach, or Giraldus the Welshman under the epithet Ocembreasis, 
or Grey under de Wilton, or the two Cormacs and Goll under ilie epithet 
Covdemgeas or MacArt (reetfe ifac Avtt) and Mac Morm* 
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beguming ^^Far westward lies an Isle of Antient Fame,” of 
which no less than six MS copies exist, is at least as early as 
1767y and perhaps much earlier, 

John O^Connell^s much-copied lament for Ireland (121 
stanzas), of which at least three English versions appeared 
before 1798. The first begins 

When the Irish Heroes I behold dismayed. 

Our Country pillaged and our Church decayed (e 1780-83) , 

the second ^^When the brave Irish chiefs I call to mind” 
(March, 1788). The third, beginmng Irish heroes when I 
remind,” can be dated as early as 1790 

My Love is lake the Sun.” See note in Padraic Colum, 
Anthology of Insh Verse (1922), p. 345. 

The Charms of lamerick,” before 1768 (Not to be con- 
fused with the trivial stanzas entitled " The Praise of Lam- 
enck,” c. 1757, printed in Croker’s Popular Songs of Ireland^ 
p. 240 ) 

John O^Brien’s 14-stanza poem, noble natives of onr 
Irish Isle,” appeared before 1710. It was translated into Irish 
by Hugh MacCnrtm early in the eighteenth century. 

Ma&ew Fitzsimons^ poem (about 1750) beginmng "Three 
foes I have, impatient for my death,” translated from the Insh. 
Of. Wells, Manual, pp. 388-9, for English treatments of the 
theme. 

The Shannon's Praise,^' a poem of 87 lines in heroic coup- 
lets, before 1716 

" The Exiled Irishman's Lamentation,” beginning " Green 
trere the hills (at fields) where my forefathers dwelt,” which 
found at least three early translators into Irish. 

And certainly a book on this subject published within sound of the 
Idberty Bell should not fail to mention the eighteenth-century 
translations into English from the Gaelic of Thomas O^Meehan, 
whose praises of George Washington have not gone unpublished 
(G. L. Eitti^dge, Pubt of the Golomal Soc%ety of Massachusetts, 
xm, 264r59 ; F. N. Bobinson, ibid., xvui, 201-06). 

RouAHn M, Smith 

The thiiimrstfy of fUinoh 


Woriswofth^s Pmmtwe Tmre. By Gweot Wilbub Mexee. Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: Gniversity of Michigan Press, 1943. Pp. vii 
+ 265. $3.50. 

This important study of ttie most obscure period of Wordsworth^s 
life is in several respecte unique. Gnlike other biographies, it makes 
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no nse of The Pi elvde as source material. Professor Meyer belieres 
that Wordsworth^s great poem is unreliable m fact and in inter- 
pretation, and he quotes it almost solely to expose its maceuracies. 
Deprived of this tempting source of mformation and quotation, he 
sub 3 ects the other relevant material to a thorough and thoughtful 
analysis. The result is a very considerable gam for scholarship. In 
no earlier study has there been such a clear revelation of the con- 
tinuity of Wordsworth^s thought durmg the formative years, nor 
has the mind that was at work in the early poems been brought 
previously mto such sharp focus 

One can be sure, however, that more than one of Professor 
Meyer^s conclusions will be challenged, because the book bristles 
with controversy. The author disagrees with almost all the recog- 
mzed authorities on the period, such as Legouis, De Sehncourt, 
Harper, Garrod, Mueschke, and Campbell. Among the somewhat 
startlmg conclusions reached are the following: that Aih Evening 
Walk and Descriptive Sketches proceeded from the unhappmess felt 
by William and Dorothy Wordsworth at havmg no normal domestic 
existence, that the transformation of Wordsworth^s Eevolutionaiy 
zeal mto flaming hatred for England was due to the economic and 
legal frustrations which he experienced m 1793, that Coleridge did 
not provide Wordsworth with a philosophy and poetic aims, but that 
by 1795 Wordsworth had in large measure formulated both; that 
the moral crisis described in The Prelude^ x, A 873-901, is fictitious, 
that mstead of bemg an attack upon Godwin, The Borderers is an 
unmistakable afiSrmation of some of his most prominent ideas, that 
Hartley's doctrine of benevolence exerted a more important influ- 
ence upon Wordsworth than did associationism or the idea of 
the three ages,” (This list could easily be expanded to three times 
its present length.) 

This IS not the place to evaluate the conclusions of such a contro- 
versial book, but it may be well to observe that some of Professor 
Meyer^s objections to The Prelude are based, not upon the text:, 
but upon the commentary. For example, he begms his book by 
quoting the account of Wordsworth^s dedication” given m iv, 
A 329-45, and then observes that the account is misleading. Close 
scrutiny of the Imes, he says, reveals that they reflect Wordsworth^ 
conviction that progress and development in poetry were 
guaranteed by the mtelligent intervention of some f nendly power.” 
Still closer scrutiny of the lines reveals that Wordsworth neither 
said nor implied anythmg about poetry, or a poetic career 

Professor Meyer^s case against the legendary ” moral crisis of 
the nineties is based m part upon the dubious supposition, unwar- 
ranted either by Wordsworth or hy modern psychiatry, that while 
this disease ” was running its course, the poet could not have been 
capable of good spirits, pleasant sodal intercourse, or the com- 
position of good verse. 
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But despite these and other points to which there will be objec- 
tion, it must be conceded that on a surprising number of issues the 
burden of proof now rests, for the time being at least, not upon 
Professor Meyer, but upon the opposition. 

JoHisr Quincy Wolf, Je. 

Southwestern at Memphis 


The Writings of Arthur Eallam Now First Collected and Edited 
by T. H. Vail Hotter. New York. Modern Language 
Association of America. London Oxford Uniyersity Press, 

1943. Pp.xiv-f $3.50. 

To know Arthur Hallam is to know Tennyson.^^ Many critics 
haye said so, but few of them haye ever troubled to learn more about 
the friend of In Memonam than can be found m the Remains^ 
edited with many suppressions by Henry Hallam, the father, m 
1834, The Poems of 1830 haye been imost unread. The one 
reasonably full treatment of Arthur Hallam as a man and as a 
writer is Dr. John Brownes essay m the North British Review m 
18dl, and Brown apparently never knew the Poems, Thus we have 
remamed surprismgly ignorant of one who might be expected to 
arouse our cunosity. 

Professor Mottert admirable edition of Hallam^s writmgs — one 
hundred thirteen poems and ten essays — ^is therefore a welcome 
book. Half the prose and nearly two-thids of the verse now printed 
were omitted from the Remains and are for the first time generally 
available. The poems, edited against all available manuscripts, are 
in chronological order. The editorial comment is concise and m- 
telligent. As the editor admits, these poems will not give Hallam 
rank as a poet; but they do reveal the mind and spirit that power- 
fully affected Afred Tennyson. Among much of mterest, the most 
important prose essay is the Theodicaea Novissima,” read by 
HsSlam to the Apostles at Cambridge in 1831. Prmted at Tenny- 
sotfs insistence in 1834 but suppressed m subsequent 

editions by Henry Hallam (though it was reprinted in 1869), it is 
almost unknown to students of literature. Professor Karl Young 
some years ago at Stanford analysed its significance, but his paper 
was never publWied, Now the Theodiesea Novissima/ in this new 
edition, should be required reading for any serious student of In 

Professor Hotter prints for the first tune twenty-five soimets 
translated by Hallam from the Vita Nnova, These, with some of 
the prose criticism on Daate> suggest that not the least of the 
mfluenees Hallam had on 5femyson was that of a short life "^uni- 
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fied by a single pnrsint of the love of God through embracing the 
love of man/ And Hallam owed much to the Dante who at the end 
of a long quest thought he saw within his final vision of the divme 
bght the lineaments, at least, of a human face. As Professor Hotter 
indicates, Hallam’s early death cost the Victorians a critic whose 
knowledge of Italian writers might have counterbalanced some of 
the emphasis the leadership of Coleridge and Carlyle gave to things 
German. The four essay's on Italian subjects are not the least part 
of this carefully prepared hook that makes us look forward to 
Professor Motter^s biography of Hallam. 


Pnneeton Unwersttf^ 


HoWAEBP liOWEY 


Stephen Qosson a Biograph%cal and Critical Study. By William 
Eihqleb. Princeton . Princeton University Press, 1942. Pp. 
vui -f- 151. $2 00. (Princeton Studies in English, 25.) 

In his book Stephen Gosson, Mr Smgler has set a fine standard 
for a balanced, and also critical study of a minor literary figure. 
He makes no claims for greatness which can not be substantiated, 
and he has not permitted the time devoted to the study of such a 
man as Gosson to blind him to his subjects limitations To quote 
Mr. Eingler- Gosson represents, not the England of the Earls of 
Oxford and Essex, of exquisite gentlemen and daring soldiers, but 
the England of the steady, sober. God-fearing merchants and 
artisans who were slowly bringing about a new order.” Gosson 
emerges from this study as not only an interesting middle-class 
figure but also a sigmfieant one in the realm of literary history. 

To the skeleton outline of the life in the Duhonary of National 
Biography^ much new matenal has been added. Even so our 
knowledge of Gosson is limited, but Mr. Eingier has accomplished 
the difiBcult task of showing us Gosson through his relationsMp to 
his contemporaries such as Thomas Lodge, John Elorio, Anthony 
Monday, and John Eainolds, his Oxford teacher. 

In addition to its value as a source of much factual material 
about Stephen Gosson, his work, his style, his sources, and the many 
attacks on the stage, this book is sigrliftcant Wause of the way in 
which the emphasis in each chapter is focused on important prob- 
lems which every Elizabethan scholar needs to consider or mcon- 
Elder, 1) The influence of the type o£ education received at the 
universities. Mr. Eingier shows clearly that Stephen Gosson^s 
Euphuistic prose style bears undemably the mark of his teacher 
John Eainolds The orgamzation and the content of the Schoole 
of Abuse and iJie Ephe^rides foEow the general pattern of aca- 
demic themes and exercises. Gosson^s reading never seems to have 
gone very far beyond the works popular at Oxford, and the general 
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tone of naoral senonsness and ilie Tie’^ of life which he supported 
was one which was current at the University in his day. 2) The 
clergyman as a moral force in his day. As a successM preacher 
Gosson seems to have exerted considerable force in the general 
reform by bnnging theological argument to support the practical 
claims made against the theatres Many clerics brought their in- 
fluence to bear in this fight, 3) The problems m the attacks on the 
stage in the sixteenth century. " The early attack on the stage was 
not brought about by externm forces such as the rise to prominence 
of the Puritans, but was caused by the development of certain 
objectional conditions, resulting from the commercialization of the 
drama, withm the theatres themselves. Furthermore earlv hos- 
tilily to the theatre was motivated quite as much by political, 
economic and sanitary conditions as it was by religious and moral 
prejudice Mr Emgler discusses Gosson^s part in this attack in 
the hght of these statements 4) The relationship of the SchooU 
of Abuse to the sixteenth-century cntical essay After giving a 
most plausible explanation for Gosson^s dedicating his two works 
to Sir Philip Sidney and of Edmund Spenser^s account of the 
latter^s scorn, Mr Emgler states that Gosson was unintentionally 
responsible for provofang the most important critical essay of his 
century ” 

The notes m this book are particularly full and valuable, and the 
two detailed appendices list the old and new biographical docu- 
ments and give a complete and corrected bibliography of Stephen 
Qosson^s writings. 

There may be many reasons for selecting the photo oflEset process 
for producing an inexpensive book whose appeal is to a limited 
group of readers, but the results never seem to be satisfactory. It 
IS hard to distinguish the footnotes from the body of the te:^, the 
words are often blurred and the general effect is hard on the eyes 
I wish that Mr- Emgler had not chosen this process and that he had 
seen fit to include an index. The author’s terse style and neat 
organization make Hs study of Stephen Gosson interesting reading, 
and his sound scholarship makes it valuable. 

Kathbike KOLnEB 

fke Unherdtu of Kochester 


Flmsmt for U f start Newfangled Gentlewomen. Edited by 

mmw JowsTOH Howisn. Oxford, Ohio : The Anchor Press, 
Pp. xxii + 22. $1.2S* 

Essays and Studies by Members of the English Assmiatim. Col- 
lected by Oxford ; Clarendon Press^ 3,940. 

Volume xm* Pp. llB. 

This interesting source of much cff our information about Eliza- 
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bethan costumes and abnsiTe language is here reproduced from the 
&st edition in the H. E. Huntington Library. The editor tells us 
that the other reprints are incorrect ones, either expurgated or 
improYed by J. Payne Collier’s editing. In his explanatory notes 
Mr. Howard gives a giossaiy of the terms used m the poem, and in 
the introducfaon he describes the various editions of the Pleasant 
Qmppes, Colher attempted to assign this anonymous poem to 
Stephen Gosson by virtue of a signature Auctore Stephen Gosson’’ 
on the title page of the 1396 edition m Alleyn’s College of God’s 
Gift Library. Mr Howard refers the reader to Mr. Emgler’s treat- 
ment of this point in his book, Stephen Gosson, in which he proves 
the signature to be a forgery. 

The present edition contains facsimile reprmts of the title pages 
of the various 1593 and 1596 editions to be found in the Hunt- 
mgton and the Polger Libraries and m the God’s Gift CoEege 
Library at Dulwich, but the editor has wisely chosen to have the 
text of the poem printed m modern type The attractive result 
should be of value to sixteenth-century scholars 

It IS heartwarming to find English scholars contmumg to publish 
the annual volume of Essays and Studies in wartime Although 
this particular volume does not appear to be as mterestmg as ^e 
previous one, it contams much valuable material which should 
appeal to a wide range of readers. As usual the essays are written 
with a command of style that American scholars might weE envy 
and emulate. 

The essay on the text of Donne’s Divine Poems ” establishes 
the value of the DobeE manuscript for the earlier version of the 
poems of 1633. Professor Wyld’s study of the aspects of style and 
idiom of fifteenth-centary English prose should mterest not only 
the linguist but also the Spenserian scholar because it suggests how 
dosdy Spenser’s so-caEed archaic language resembles the style of 
the fifteenth-century prose. The relationship of Tennyson’s early 
poetry (before 1844) to nineteenth-century scientific thought has 
long needed the clear analysis which Itr. Rutland gives. In Tenny- 
son’s masterpieces, Maud and In Memonam, Mr. Rutland finds the 
real subject to be the ^ spiritual evolutionary process m the life of 
the individuaL” The Beal Thomas Amory is a biographical study 
of a Ettle known figure, which arouses the reader’s curiosity^ The 
usual dangers of reading a man’s life in his writings do not appear 
in the case of the author of John Buncle, The article on the land- 
scape m Augustan verse raises many questions which the autior 
never attempts to solve. The Writer of an essay is not obHged to 
exhaust Hs subject, but lU this essay the faEure to point out the 
existence of the problem of the relation of this interest in land-* 
scapes to the taste of the period, or to the theology, or to eighteenth- 
century phdosophy leaves the reader unsatisfiSi. The discussion 
of the poetical misceEanies seems also to be only an introductory 
examination of a much more detailed subject. 
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Although the range of material in this volnme is mde, it is to be 
hoped that the next volume will include some studies m critical 
theory as well 

Katheinb Koilee 

The Umterstt^ of Rochester 


BtbhograpMc Notes. By HaIiLI)6e Hermanjtsson. (= Islandtca^ 
Vol. XXIX ) Ithaca, N. Y. $2 00 

Under this title the master bibliographer collects four essays 
dealing with books in Iceland 

The first, Book Illustration in Iceland, deals with an art which 
in his homeland is still in its beginnings, for reasons easily sur- 
mised- To judge from the copious illustrations excellently repro- 
duced, only Tryggvi Magnusson shows considerable originality as 
weU as ability," but I have to agree with Hermannsson that his 
landscapes illustrating the new senes of editions published by the 
Old Icelandic Text Society leave much to be desired 

The second study deals with the Titles and Nicknames of Ice- 
landic Books frorti the oldest times down One might suggest 
^short-names^ for ^titles’ — ^mostly of sagas and MS collections, 
but ^ mckname ^ fits quite well some of the curious and humorous 
designations given especially the long-winded theological treatises, 
the catechisms, and other dead stock of later times Peculiar for 
Iceland is the term hver (from Low Latin quaternus ^ quire ^), 
which originally meant a pamphlet but gradually, especially as the 
last element of compounds with the subject matter or the name of 
the author, has come to signify ' volume ^ and even, collection ’ — 
To the odd appellations of saga titles should he added Qryla 
* Ogress/ the reported title of the first part of the Sverr%s saga . — 
Bather temfic seems to us now tibie use of mythological names for 
periodicals; among them, by the way, the magazme now 

appearing in its 116th consecutive year and thus the oldest maga- 
zine m the Scandinavian countries’^; and one of the oldest in the 
world, for that matter 

In his third paper. Notes on Translations into Icelandic, the 
author comes to the sobering conclusion that to keep abreast the 
tiny, but highly literate, nation will have to depend more and more 
m books in foreign tongues^ " Geographically and commercially 
file Icelanders are drawn to the English speaking peoples, and must 
be acquainted with the English language- Historically and cul" 
tu^ly th^ are one of the Scandinavian group of nations, and m 
order to maintain iheir national entity fiiey must keep in dose 
touch with these nations; hence th^ must know at les^t one of the 
Scandinavian tongues besides their own- In ihis way it is neces^ 
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sary for them to be in fact tnlmguaL Whether the Icelandic lan- 
guage can in the long run maintain itself under such conditions 
only time mU show ” 

The last piece deals with Additions to the Bibliographies of 
Icelandic Books of the XVIth and XVIIth Centuries; with a 
chronological list of XVIIth century books 

L. M. Hollakdeb 

Umverstt^ of Terns 


Zola am Etats-Un%s, Par Albeet 3 Salyak. Providence : Brown 
University, 1943 Pp. 218. (Brown University Studies, 8 ) 

In this well-documented study Dr. Salvan presents an excellent 
synthesis of American opinion of Zola during the period 1878-1941.* 
His method was to . sonder methodiquement les publics les 
plus divers par Fetude de leurs porte-parole favons^^ (p* Q)- How- 
ever, the hulk of the citations which form the body of evidence 
IS chosen from periodicals catering to a select group of readers, 
and the ^ publics les plus divers ^ have small representation. Through- 
out, the author concerns himself rather with critical reaction to 
Zola^s works than with Zola^s mfluence on authors themselves, 
although he frequently includes brief sketches of contemporary 
American literature, illustraimg realistic or naturalistic tendencies. 

The first four chapters, which form the real body of the work, 
are developed in chronological sequence, treating the periods 1878- 
1880 (the first introduction of Zola to American readers), 1880- 
1888 (Dr. Salvan notes in the latter year something of a change 
toward a more tolerant attitude on the^'part of some critics), 1886- 
1903 (marked by growing success of the Bougon-MacquaH series 
and by public approbation of Zola^s stand in the Dreyfus case), and 
1903-1941 (in which Zola is accepted as a world figure and becomes 
the object of mcreasmgly frequent studies in both academic and 
critical circles). Much of the substance of these four chapters is 
provided by the citations, the shorter of which Dr. Salvan has 
excellentlj translated into French (he leaves the longer quotations 
in the original). These citations have a curious similari^ of tone 
because of their similarity of content; nearly every critic attacks 
Zola not on artistic grounds, but solely as a corrupting force, an 
^ empoisonneur public.^ The familiar charges of insanity and per- 
version are brought against him, as they were also in France during 
most of his creative life, and the attacks are so violent and con- 
tinuous as to justify Dr. Salvan in his conclusion that m America 

. . il est impossible de dissomer le point de vue de la morale de 
celui de Festfafetique (p. 187). Dr. Salvan does not, perhaps, make 
a strong enough point of the fact that in spite of this chorus of 
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denigration Zola^s works sold and still sell very well indeed, witness 
tke appearance of new translations at frequent intervals 

Cliapter v, the last chapter of the boob, is not quite np to the 
standard of the first four Entitled Ssqutsse d^une etude d'lnfiuence. 
It IS an over-modest attempt to measure Zola^s effect on American 
novelists, too small in scope and confined exclusively to the standard 
figures, Hamlin Garland, Stephen Crane, Prank Xorris, and Theo- 
dore Dreiser Limitations of space undoubtedly prevented Dr 
Salvan from devoting some attention to the authors of the so-called 
^ hard-boiled ^ school of literature, to such men as Cain, Faulkner, 
Farrell, and Steinbeck By omittmg all mention of the contemporary 
school, he seems to imply that its authors owe nothing to Zola^s 
influence, a conclusion which doubtless Dr Salvan does not himself 
entertain. 

The critical apparatus is admirably handled throughout The 
notes are comprehensive, the index complete and the bibliography 
well organized The latter mdudes a chronological record of trans- 
lations, an alphabetical list of critical works published m America 
and another chronological record of periodical studies devoted to 
Zola* 

In sum, the work is a real contribution to the study of critical 
opinion in America Its conclusions are solidly based on sound 
evidence, its organization is well-planned, its expression is always 
adequate and sometimes brilliant. Dr. Salvan has accomplished his 
task thoroughly and well. 

Eobekt J. Hiess 

V B MtUturu Academy 


Mistona de la liieratura dramdiica mlana. For Jos^ Jxjah Abeoh. 
Few Haven Yale University Press, 1944 Illustrated 91 pp. 
text, 42 pp hihliographies and index. $2.50 

Sr. Arrom, with commendable restraint, has produced a very 
readable chronicle of the Cuban stage. The brief text presents in a 
vmd way the history of the legitimate theatre m Havana, while at 
the same time introducing m proper perspective aU of the out- 
standing dramatic authors. 

In 1776 the first theatre was erected m Havana and from then 
on its repertoire was kept well supplied by visiting companies of 
actors from Madrid who presented the same programs they bad 
prepared for the Spanish capital In 1838 was erected the splendid 
Teairo Tacoug comparable m every respect to the best playhouses 
of Europe. Despite the popularity of the theatre m Cuba, the 
colony did not produce any original playwrights of note until after 
the erection of the Tucm in 1838., The first romantic play to be 
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staged m Cuba was presented the same year — Omllermo by Jose 
Maria de Andueza^ a Spamsh-bom resident of Havana Several 
other Cuban romantic dramatists stand out Francisco Javier Fosa, 
whose Don Pedro de Castilla, having caused riots between Cubans 
and Spaniards, had to be suppressed after two performances, Jose 
Jacinto Mdanes, whose play, El conde de Alarcos, drew the praise 
of no less a personage than Hartzenbusch, and Joaquin Lorenzo 
Luaces, who is remembered for his rather far-fetched drama of 
Scotland's Stuarts, El mendigo rop, and for his Arisiodemo, of 
subtle anti-clerical tendency 

Writers for the legitimate theatre m Havana worked under some 
severe handicaps One was the rigorous censorship exercised by the 
Spamsh authorities all during the century because of their con- 
tinuing fear of independence movements The stage was far freer 
in Spam itself where Cuban-born Gertarudis Gomez de Avellaneda 
achieved fame and fortune Another handicap faced by those writers 
who stayed at home was always the lack of sufficient floating popu- 
lation m Havana to sustain a play through long runs, hence the 
capital^s dependence on transient compames of Spanish actors who 
seldom troubled to learn plays by Cuban authors. As the repertoire 
of the legitimate stage was almost always foreign, it did not appeal 
to the ordinary populace as much as the teatro hufo, where cheap 
farces, based on local events and people, were presented. 

The revolutionary period from 1868 to 1901 produced very little. 
Jose de Armas y Cddenas is remembered for his excellent naturalistic 
play, Los iriunfadores, and Eaimundo Cabrera was successful with 
ins satirical reviews and musicals. Three names stand out m the 
modem period Jose Antonio Eamos will be remembered for his 
masterpiece. La Temiladera, Gustavo Stochez Galarraga for his 
El Hiroe, and Eam6n Sanchez Varona for quite a list of successful 
plays, among them, Marta, Gon todos y para todos, and his master- 
piece, La sambra, first staged in 1938. In conclusion the author 
states his confidence m the vitality of tbe Cuban theatre. He 
believes it will push on to wider horizons despite material handicaps 
and competition from cheaper forms of entertainment. 

The work is aceompamed by two bibligraphies, one listing 48 
titles of critical writings about the Cuban theatre, and the other 
containing the names and published works of some 442 dramatic 
authors An index of persons mentioned in the text concludes the 
volume. 

Donau) F. Browh 

ttao Murrojf 


5 
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Frank Norris^ a Study By Eexest IIaechai^b Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia* Stanford UniYersity Press, 1942 Pp is + 3o8 $3.00. 

Professor Ernest Marchand^s Fmnh Norris, a critical study of 
the noTels and some related short stones, is a welcome addition to 
Noras scholarship This study of the novelist against the wider 
background of his period is m most respects penetrating and com- 
plete, it IS not, however, a defimtive and final estimate Norris 
possibl;y must remain a contradictory figure since his short life as 
an author makes final difficult 

This critical study fails to prove that the author of McTeague 
and The Octopus is, as Professor ilarchand believes, ^^a ma^or 
American novelist of the very first significance” (p. 39) It is 
difficult to reconcile this belief with the author^s convictions that 
Noras never escaped the rather unfortunate control of deterministic 
philosophy, that he had ceased to grow artistically, and, had he 
lived, that he would have continued thenceforth to swing in the 
same track without much deviation” (p 190). Here Professor 
Marchand bends over backward too far in avoiding the easy cntical 
recourse of bemoaning gemus ent off by early death The fact that 
Noras was able largely to escape the shallow sentimentalism of the 
Nineties suggests that he had enough literary perception to have 
realized finally the restrictions imposed upon the novel by determi- 
nism. No reason is advanced to justify the assumption that The 
Octopus would have been Noms^s sole excursion into social ideas 
or that later social novels would have followed The Octopus pattern 
exactly. The contradictions in the novehsPs work are better ex- 
plained if we assume that m his early years he was worlang out his 
own method and style 

Professor Marchand has wrestled with Norns’s con- 

fusing use of the terms romance,” " realism,” and naturalism,” 
and shown when and how these literary philosophies entered Norns^s 
fiction. The summaries of the novels are slallfully drawn to bring 
out the practices from which Noras later drew the theories ex- 
pressed in his cntical articles. After the chapters on Noras as the 
founder of the short-bved red-blooded school,” on his social ideas, 
and on his style, the final chapter—''" Contemporary Estimates and 
After-Fame” — ^is somewhat disappointing. It would have been 
better to dismiss most of the hack criticism of the contemporary 
reviewers— leaving a bst of such material for the bibbography—and 
to concentrate more upon the few who wrote with some penetration. 
A serious omission, at this point is the failure to make a study of 
Norris's influence upon later writers^ particularly upon Jack 
London, called in an eatber chapter "" Noms^ immediate successor,” 
or upon the social motels of the muck-rakers. 

WriaAUn E, Miniuiv, Je 


Tuft& College 
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The Liheml Mind of John Mot ley, by Wabhek Staebl®. Prince- 
ton University Press foi University of Cincinnati 1948 Pp, 
221 $3 50 

Early m the last eentnrv the newly industrialized north of Eng- 
land was jnst the right cnltnie for the growth of liberals, of men 
like the Chartists, Joseph Chamberlain, and Cobden and Bright. 
Blackburn in Lancashire was evangelical and industrial, offering 
to eager, aspiring voting men not only the reformer’s earnestness 
but also rampant abuses for refoiming, and in Blackbnin in 1838 
was born John Morley, the son of \ery earnest evangelical parents. 
As editor of the radical Fortnightly Review, the PaU Mall Gazette, 
and 21acmillan^s Magazine he became one of the distinguished 
journalists of his age, as Secretarv of State for Ireland and Secre- 
tary of State for India he rose to prominence as a liberal statesman. 
As both journalist and statesman he exemplified the typical liberal- 
ism of Victorian times 

It IS unfortunate that John Morley is so little known today, fox 
the sharpness, the force, and the good sense of his critical writings 
have lost little of their origmal appropriateness. A modern gene- 
ration that can still occasionally quote Felicia Hemans and talk 
about Herbert Spencer might do well to look into Morley’s Voltaire 
or his Bwle But Morley has had his turn with the modem bio- 
graphers, who have done well by him Since his death three bio- 
graphies have been published: The Early Life and Letters of John 
Mprley by Francis W. Hirst, which very thoroughly covers the 
period from 1838 to 1885 , John, Viscount Morley by J. H Morgan, 
which IS especially valuable for the later years, and The Life of 
John Morley by Sirdar All Khan. The Liberal Mind of John 
Morley by Warren Staebler, an mterestmg and judicious study of 
the quality of Morley's liberalism, is a worthy supplement to these 
works. It IS at the same time a valuable analysis of the rationalist 
liberalism of the Victorian Age. 

The influences upon Morley were varied* the Positiyism, for 
instance, of Auguste Comte, the cosmopolitanism of Matthew 
Arnold, the mtemationalism of Eichard Cobden, and, perhaps most 
important of all, the rationalism and refined utilitarianism of John 
Stuart Mill, from whom as a very voung man Morley learned that 
true liberalism is rooted m respect for the dignity and worth of 
the individual,” ^ Morley’s was a libeialism, says Mr. Staebler, 
which, along with its intellectual clear-sightedness and human 
sympath;^, knew the necessity for discipline faced the fact that 
good habits can be made only through sustamed efforts of the will. 
He showed that the fruit of liberating thought and education is a 
character equipped to grapple manfully not only with the problems 
of politics and social science but with the more grievous ones of 
personal existence as weE, he proved that democracy after all need 
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not be meompatilije with aristocracy In its best sense liberalism 
was to Morlejj in his own words^ ^^the fruit of education and 
thought, not the spontaneous and half accidental suggestion of con- 
temporary requirements and events That idea alone is worth 
propagating in this day of liberalism by testimonial and endorse- 
ment. 

The chief difficulty that Mr Staebler has had to face in writing 
his book IS John Morley himself, who by livmg for eighty-five years 
made almost impossible the task of presenting an entirely consistent 
definition of his liberal creed. What Morley believed in 1865 about 
progress, what he believed as a Little Englander about imperialism, 
and what he believed about both science and religion in the days 
when his Fortnightly Review was the solace of evolutionists and the 
scandal of bishops — ^all these beliefs and others too underwent con- 
siderable modification as the years went by Mr Staebler has faced 
this difficulty honestly m his final chapter, in which he has been 
careful to point out the many changes of an active mind But m 
Morley the old Millite humanitananism did persist through it all — 
and that particular persistence is a convenience and a comfort to 
anyone attempting to integrate the liberalism of Victorians. 

InwnsT M Everett 

Ummrsitp of G^eorgm 


BRIEF MENTION 


Greta Hall, Bj H. W. Howe. London Privately Printed. 
Curwen Press, 1943 Pp vi + 4s 6d This informative and 
modest book, published for the celebration held at Keswick in 
August, 1943, of the centenary of Southey^s death, tells the story 
of Greta Hall^ the home of Coleridge and Southey The rich, 
literary associations of this house created by its famous residents 
and its visitors of renown, can he equalled by few houses in England. 
Mr. H* W Howe, headmaster of the Keswick School of which Greta 
Hall is now a part, tells the story through the lives of the Coleridges 
and Southeys. This section of the book will be largdy familiar to 
students of this period of literary history, yet the collection of 
material, gleaned from a wide reading in nineteenth-century 
memoirs and letters, should be convenient even for the specialist. 
Unfortunately, the absence of documentation often makes the 
tracing of quotations to their sources a puzzling task. The account 
of Southey^s life, however, is lUuimnated by facts and illustrafaons 
that come from his unpublished letters and are not elsewhere 
available The sympathetic treatment of Southey and Mrs- 
Colendge is a welcome one, offsetting many carping and captious 
criticisms. 
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Students t;vt 11 be most interested in the descsieiption of the site, 
construction, and subsequent remodeling of Greta Hall, in the 
record of its owners from Wilham Jackson to the present day, and 
in the excellent floor-plan of Greta Hall i^uth the identification 
of the Tarious rooms — quaintly called Peter, Paul, Hartley's Par- 
lour, the Saints Eoom, Duck Eow — and their several inhabitants. 

KENKETH CnSBT 

Umverstt^f of Tennessee 


A Newman Treasury Selections from the Prose Worls of John 
Henry Cardinal Newman Edited by C P Haeeolu New York 
Longmans, 1943 Pp xn + 405 $3 50. A one-volume collection 

of Newman^s prose is particularly welcome after the loss of the pub- 
lisher's stock of the complete sets of his works in the London air- 
raids of 1940-41. Mr Harrold has provided a 32-page introduction 
to an anthology designed to present most of what Newman him- 
self would have wished or permitted to be published in one volume at 
the end of his career Just how Mr Harrold knows what Newman 
would have wished to be published, he does not tell; and perhaps it 
would be futile to argue as, without evidence, one judgment is as 
good as another. It is debatable, however, whether Mr. Harrold 
has provided some intelligent principle for selection Certainly 
a more useful prmciple might have been to select those passages in 
Newman that are most relevant and beneficial to the modem world 
There is much in Newman that is wise, liberal, tolerant, and 
humane — qualities that a world striving after the ideal of the Pour 
Freedoms might well seek to achieve But perhaps three-quarters 
of the present selections are theolc^ — ^and being Newman^s, dog- 
matic theology. They contain little of those qualities 

Mr. Harrold^s mtroduetion is, quite naturally, apologetic rather 
than critical but, on the whole, is balanced and scholarly. It is, 
therefore, a little surprising to be told (p. 3) that Butler is a great 
divine of the seventeenth century and later (p. 5) a citizen of the 
eighteenth century. 

Ebotst C. Mossraa 

Byrmme Vm^0rsUy 


The Semnteenih Century Bachground. By Basil Willey. 
London : Chatto and Windus, 1942. Pp. viu -j- 315. $3.75. 

Scholars wiE welcome this new reprintmg of Mr. WiUe/s Cam- 
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bridge lectures, winch the Columbia UniYersity Press is sponsor- 
ing in this country One cannot always agree with the author^s 
news, for one feels that he does not always allow for those multi- 
tudinous exceptions that make the clear-cut sketching of an age^s 
profile almost impossible One also finds it temperamentally diffi- 
cult to accept WiUe/s Neo-scholastic pomt-of-departure and 
specular glass. Tins is, however, one of the most stimulatmg 
books on the seventeenth century that has ever been written, and 
now that a new issue is prmted, it should be part of every scholar's 
hbrary. 

J > O.A. 


The Clue to Pascal By Emile Caillibt Foreword by Johit 
A. Maceay. Philadelphia The Westmmster Press, 1943. Pp. 187. 
$2 00. The outgrowth of lectures given last summer at Princeton 
Theological Seminary, this book stresses PascaFs religious life rather 
than his achievements m science or as a prosateur of genius. The 
Pemies is quoted much more frequently than the Promnciales The 
Bible is the ^^clue.^^ Never was a Eoman Catholic nearer to 
evangelical Protestantism, nor farther away In this supreme 
antinomy is summed up for us the secret of Pascal, and of his 
anguish’^ (p 166). M GaiUiet has studied Pascal with wide 
knowledge both of what he wrote and of what has been written 
about him He presents his author sympathetically and with fervor. 
The fact that the material was origmally given in the form of 
lectures does not prevent extensive documentation. To read the 
book makes one hope that a larger work on Pascal which its author 
proposes to write wU not be long delayed. 

H, 0. I*. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


liAsr Kew Tolumes or RmKEfs IiEraEass. A thorough examumtion 
of the first three volumes of the uew edition of Bilkers letters in the light 
of the similar volumes Of the older edition has already been made by Eudo 
to^n. (€f TbB Kew Volumes of Eilke!s Letters,” ilfod. Lmg Bev , VoL . 
Xttr, Ho. 4, Oet. 1946, p Of the last three volumes of the new 

edition only one makes any departures from the corresponding volume of 
the earlier edition and the changes are essentially of the type Mason noted. 
The volumes of the two editions here in question are. 
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Old Edition 

Bnefe 1914-1921, publ 1937 
Briefe aus Muzot (1921-26) 

publ 1935 

Bnefe an semen Yerleger 

publ 1934 


Xetc Edition 

Ge^ammelte Briefe Vol 4 (1914-21) 
publ 193S 

« Vol 5 (1921 26) 
publ 1940 

" Vol 6 (an semen 

Verleger) publ 
1936 


Volumes 4 and 6 of tbe new edition seem to be merely reprints of the 
old edition except that a “Verzeichnis der Briefempfanger ” covering all 
SIX new volumes has been added at the end of vol 6 It should be noted, 
however, that this Verzeichnis ’’ is untrustworthy and m one important 
respect it has not been corrected foi the changes m the new Vol 5 but 
was evidently made on the basis of the old “ Bnefe aus Muzot/^ possibly 
because this old volume was sold as part of the new edition until it was 
finally re-edited 

The new Vol 5, the Briefe aus Muzot,” profits somewhat by the addi- 
tion of new material and suffers elsewhere m accuracy and completeness 
because of the special tastes of the editors or such tastes as they felt urged 
to acquire The following letters m Vol 5 are either entirely new or 
appear m more complete form than in the earlier edition 

P 9 (no 1) The name ^Eeinhart^ is here given whereas the old edition 
only ga\e the initial (p 9) 

P 36 (no 7) Kew letter to Sieber, the editor, written shortly before his 
marriage to Rilke’s daughter, welcommg him to the family, but 
explaining Rilke’s own non participation m family life 
P 65 (no II) jN’ew letter to Grafin M. on the practical and spintnal 
difficulties of post-war life for Rilke 

P 95 (no 23) New letter to Br Heygrodt written after the latter’s book 
on Rilke had appeared (Die Lynk Rainer Mana Rilkes, Freiburg 
1921) Perhaps more succmctly than elsewhere, Rilke here defines 
the fourfold relationship betwreen the artist, the work of art, the 
critic or biographer and the public 

P 104 (no 26) Four paragraphs of a personal but unimportant nature, 
omitted in the earlier edition (p 91, no 24) are included here 
P 114 (no 30) This is the famous letter to the FUrstin von Thurn und 
Taxis announcmg the completion of the Buineser Flegien The exact 
wording of the central statement differs in the two editions To 
the ‘*Aber nun Ists* 1st, /Amen” of the first edition (p 101, no 
28) the new edition adds still another which is also the form 

m which the Ffirstin herself quotes the letter in her book, " Erm- 
nerungen an Ramer Maria Rilke” (Miinchen, 1932) although her 
version of the punctuation, which was evidently difficult to make 
out, differs from that of the new edition 
P* 285 (no, 90) Another new letter to Grfifin IL 
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P 301 (no 93)andp 320 (no 98) Two new letters to Hermann Pongs of 
great interest because of Eilke's statements on bis youthful develop- 
ment Both were previously printed in Dichtung und Volkstum 
Bd 37, 1936 

P 426 (no 126) The last word on the page, ‘rein,’ has been corrected 
from the 'reich^ of the old edition (p 387) 

The following letters have either been omitted or cut in the new Vol 5 

I*etter to Karl v d Heydt (p 51, no 10 in the old edition) is entirely 
left out presumably because over half the letter is concerned somewhat 
intimately with Euth Eilke 

P. 102 (no 25) Only the initials C ’ are here given for the name 
of Eva Cassirer who is mentioned twice in the course of the letter (old edi- 
tion, p 89, no 23) Mason, (op c^#, p 509) notes that all letters to Eva 
Cassirer in the earlier volumes have been omitted 

Ijetter to Frau Tronier-Punder which bore no date in the old edition 
(p, 173, no 54) js omitted because it was evidently put there by mistake 
It had also appeared in the old Bnefe 1914-21, dated 1919, and remains in 
its proper place in the reprint of this volume (Vol 4, p 224, no 94) 

Letter to Annette Kolb (p 175, no 55 m the old edition) is omitted in 
the new, not because it was addressed to the authoress, since elsewhere 
other letters of hers have been kept, but probably because of its heartfelt 
praise of Eend Schickele Another letter to Annette Kolb, which was not 
rejected (p 212, no 66), also mentions Schickele, but only in passing 

Letter to Ph E#, probably Phia Eilke, the poet’s mother, is omitted 
Even in the old edition (p 221, no 73) this letter is not given m full, yet 
if one guessed that it were addressed to Eilke’s mother, one might make 
certam assumptions, unpleasant to the editors, about the relations between 
mother and son. 

P- 433 (no 129) One of the last letters Eilke wrote The last para- 
graph has again been omitted because of an unpleasant though obscure 
reference to the family (Old edition, p 394, no 127 ) 
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ANTIPODES 

II parait que c^est la destinee des mots savants de recevoir nn 
minimum d'attention de la part des lexicogiaphes d’une generation 
de philologues pour qui la phonologie est tout et la semantique rien 
ou tort peu de chose Aussi n’est-on pas etonne de noter que 
Particle Antipodes est ou bien tout-a-fait absent ou bien redmt a 
quelques observations banales dans la plupart des dictionnaires 
fran^*ais, a commencer par Littre jusquaux ouvrages recents de 
MM Tobler, Gamillscheg et v Wartburg 

Or il est avere que le mot Antipodes^ en dehors de son acception 
erudite bien connue, denvee du grec, en a regu, au corns dii moyen 
age, une deuxieme, franc hement nouvelle, c^est-^-dire inconnue 
dans les textes grecs et latins de Pantiquit4 C^est celle qui nous 
occupera dans eette modeste contribution a la lexicographic de 
Pancien frangais 

Dans VErec de Chretien de Troyes, compose peu apres 1160, on 
passe en revue les vassaux d^ Arthur 

li rois d Antipodes 
De toz nains fu Byhs li mendres 
Par nchesce et par siguone 
Amena an sa conpaignie 
Bylis dos rois qui nain estoient 
Et de lui lor terre tenoient 
A mervoilles Tesgardoit Pan 
Quant a la cort furent venu, 

Formant i furent chier tenu 
A la cort furent come roi 
Enor4 et servi tuit troi. 

Car mult estoient gentil home “ 


^Variants byhs, helms, hilius On Bilis-Pelles cf E-S Loomis, 
FMLA, OT (1941), p 921 et sun 

* Je me sers du texte de M Jean IVlisrahi, leproduit par M K -S Loomis, 
Moiem Phtlologp, xsxvm ( 1941 J , p. 292 et suiv 
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On tronye nne xdee semblable dans le Normanmcus Draco ^ poeme 
iatin d'Etienne de Eouen, compose vers 1168 La le roi Arthur, 
apr&s son deces et son transfer! a Avalon, tie sacree est cense vivre 
parmi les Antipodes ® Si Chretien laisse dans Fombre la localite 
exacte de ces Antipodes, Etienne de Eouen est beaucoup plus ex- 
phcxte il dit expiessement qu^ Arthur regne sur le hemisphetium 
tnfenuSj tnfeitor mundus Evolat ad supeios, grandoque lecurnt 
ad L’anteriorite du po^me de Chretien rend impossible 

Fhypothese de M. Tatlock d^apres laquelle Fauteur clerical du 
Draco aurait puise independamment, sur sa prop re responsibihte 
pour ainsi dire, dans certains auteurs classiques tels que Pora- 
pomus Mela, Pline FAncien, Solin, le Sommum Scipionis de 
Cic^ron ou Martien Capella ® Si influence classique et 4rudite il 
y a, il faut qu^elle se montre de^ii dans Chretien, dont Fauteur du 
Draco n’aurait fait que suivre Fexemple En effet, Ferdinand Lot ® 
crut s6rieusement k un emprunt, de la part de Chretien, au livre 
des Eiymologm (xiv, 6) dTsidore de Seville 
Quoi qu^il en puisse Stre, la tradition ne pnt pas fin avec Etienne 
de Eouen. Les Q-esta regum Bnianniae^ composes vers 1235 et 
dedife k Cadioc, evSque de Vannes, condamnent Modred, neveu 
d^ Arthur pour avoir attaqu4 son oncle, quern totus metuit 
mundus, quern totus abhorret Antipodum popuius.” ^ 

Enfin, Gervais de Tilburj’-, qui composa ses Oha Imperaha dans 
le regne de Jean sans Terre (vers 1211), intitula un de ses contes 
De anUpodxbus ei eorum ten a, Le reeit en question ne roule nuUe- 
ment, comme on pourrait le cioire, sur un voyage en Teire Aus- 
trale, mais il est tout bonnement un conte foMorique ces Anti- 
podes sont des nains, comme il a et6 en effet reconnu par le 
savant editeur d^extraits choisis des Oha, Felix Liebrecht.® 

H serait facile de reduire toute cette tradition k une filiation 
purement litteraire qui aurait pns engine avec Chretien, pour se 
transmettre d^4cnvain a ecrivain et aboutir a Gervais de Tilbury 
Par maiheur, une telle hypothese, par trop simplxste, se heurte a 

* J. S F Tatlock, MP, xsxc {I9a3), p IL 

12 

xrvr (1020), p 42 et suiv 

^ E4 F Michel, Londres, 1862, p, 151 ; voir Loomis, ifP, xxxvni, 292 
®F Liebrecht, Dm ^emasvm von Ot%a Imperalm m etner 

neu hermssfe^elnert , , , Haauover, 1850, p 118 
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deus difiBeultes Chretien, certes, etait beaucoup moms savant 
qne n^iznporte lequel de ses snccesseurs eerirant en la tin, 2"" cette 
hjqiothese presuppose une connaissanee tr^s generate de cette 
nouvelle aceeption du mot Antipodes, sans quoi ees textes seraient 
restes incompris Or, quoi qu^on pense de la popularite des romans 
de Chretien, elle n^etait certes pas assez grande pour siiSire a elle 
m§me a etablir cette nouvelle aceeption du mot dans la conscience 
de tons les letties contemporams. II nV a done qu’une conclusion 
possible Chrttien iui-meme ne fit que suivre une tradition d^^a 
bien etablie quhi contiibua sans doute puis»amment a aiiermir, con- 
clusion tiree il y a de]a quelques ans par M Loomis ® II s^agit 
mamtenant de savoir comment cette deuxieme aceeption du mot 
^‘^rojaume souterram des nains ou des fees’^ s’est d^abord 
developpee 

Inutile d’a^outer ici que Facception ongmale du mot AnUpode^ 
est un produit de la science lomenne qui, de la forme spherique 
reconnue a la Terre, conclut que Th^misphere austral, ou piutdt la 
partie situee au sud de la zone torride (erne inhabitable), etait 
peupl6 d’^tres humains en tout semblables aux M^diterraneens 
Par suite d^une application fausse de la preposition ^^sous^^ 
(comme cela arrive meme de nos jours) on en vint a parler d^un 
hemisphere ^^mferieur De Ik le passage enigmatique (mais qui 
est en realite fort clair) de la lettre du pape Zacharie a St. Boniface 
a la date du 1®* mai 748 

n y a sous la terre un autre moude, d’autres hommes, aiusi qu’un autre 
soleil et uue autre luue 

Par malheur, Fexpression te) ra inferwi " le monde souterram 
avait encore une autre aceeption, voire celui de monde des morts,^’ 

xxxvm, 293 

^®Quod alms muudus et alu liommes isub terra sint seu sol et luua, 
MGH, BptsMae, xxz, 300, K'o 80, voir H ■van der Linden, Virgtle de Sete- 
hourg et les iMones cosmogrepfhtgues au TIIl^ mecle, dans BtiU de la 
Olasse des Lettres et des Bctences morales et pohUques et de la Classe des 
Beaux- Arts, 1914, p 163-87, en Tespece p ISO et suiv Les termes sous 
ia terre” lei eomme ehez ieb auteurs immddiatement auterieurs ou pos- 
terieurs k Yirgile, signifient sous notre ceeum^ne L’autre monde veut dire 
tout simplement Tautre meum^ne, les autres Jiommes sont eeux qui liabi- 
tent cette autre cpcum^ne L’autre soleil et Tautre lune veulent dire ini 
autre ciel dans lequel le soleil et la lune occupent d^autres positions 
amenant ainsi notamment des saisons " opposees ” aux ndtres 
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designant le lojaiime sinistre d^Hades et Persephone. C^est done 
par Tine confusion que Maerobe {Sat i, 21, 3) nomme Proserpine 
numen terrae mferioris eirculi et antipodum 
Denver la tradition citee ci-dessus d^un seul texte de Maerobe, 
SI populaire qu’on veuille quhl fiit an mo3’'en age, c^est sans doute 
tout anssi hasardeux que de la deriver, a Fexemple de Ferdinand 
Lot, d^un texte des Etymologus d^Isidore de Seville Si influence 
4rudite il y avait, — et cela ne fait pas de doute, — ^il faut qu^elle 
repose sur une base considerablement plus large qu^un seul texte 
D^autre part, le royaume de Persephone, dans la pensee des anciens, 
n^etait pas un pays de dehces tel que les textes medievaux le depei- 
gnent et tel quhl est seul digne du roi Arthur Voyons done ce que 
les anciens racontaient de plus sur la Terre Australe, le pays des 
Antipodes 

On savait que la Terre Australe etait situee quelque part au sud 
et k Test de ITnde, et Ton Fidentifiait le plus souvent avec Pile de 
Ceyian, connue alors sous le nom de Taprobane et qu^on croyait 
beaucoup plus grande qu^eUe ne Pest D^aucuns y voyaient plus 
qu^une grande tie et la tenaient pour un veritable continent Pom- 
ponius Mela (De cosmogr , in, la consid4re comme une tr4s 
grande lie mt pnma pars Orbts altenus Pline PAncien (vr, 22), 
sum de Solin (c 53), s^exprime comme suit 

!Daprobanem alterum orbem terrarum esse, dm existimatum est. Anti 
chthonnm appellatione . extra orbem a natnra relegata 

oil il faut noter qu? Ant%chthmum est synonyme Antipodum 
Or il est certes curieux que Lucain, en resumant la doctrine des 
Druides, ne s^exprime pas autrement 

Vobis auctoribus, umbrae 
Kon taeitas Erebi sedes Ditisque profundi 
Pallida regna petunt, regit idem spintus artus 
Orbe aho, longae, canitis si cognita, vitae 
Mors media est,*® 

oi ofUs aims veut dire, ainsi quhl a ete demontre par Salomon 
IfemaeV® region, contrfe/^ peut4tre continent." 

Il est done claar que, smvant les Dmxdes, les ames des defunts 
s’en aHaient vivre dans une autre region ou dans un autre con- 

**Pli!ie, Sistotm vx, 22, Solm, OoUeet , e. 53, Isidore, Mtym, 

xiy, 6 

Fbars , v, 449-53. t 

Cidtes, Mfthes et Mkigwm, t {1922), p 184 et smv 
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tment de la terre separe par Foeean du monde des Yivants Eien 
n'lndiqiie il est Txai, qne eet orhis alius des Drmdes fut la Terre 
Australe le pays des Antipodes. II y a poiirtant des indices que, 
quelle qu’en ait ete Fopimon des aneiens Celtes, les Gallois 
medieTaus, eyidemment sous Finfluence des traditions savantes 
transmises par Fantiquite, identifiaient cet orhis alius avee Tapro- 
bane^, le continent austral Eeoutons ce qu^en disent les triades 
galloises 

Trois pihers de nation de Tile de Prydein le premier est Hu Gadarn 
(le fort), qui vint le premier, a\ec la nation des Cymry, dans File de 
Prydein, ils \enaient du piys de Pete, qu'on appelle Deffrobani (c'est-a- 
dire Taprobane), la ou est Constantinople, ils traverserent la mer Tawch 
et parvinrent dans 1 ile de Prydein et en Llydaw, ou ils s’arr^terent 

Le Hu Gadarn dont il est question dans ce texte est Fanc^tre 
mydhique des Gallois, inventeur de Fagriculture et demiurge Nous 
en avons parle ailleurs A rapprocher de ce texte la tradition 
bien connue transmise par C4sar {BO ^ yi, 18) et d^apres laquelle 
les Gaulois se disaient descendus de Dispater, divinite nettement 
chthonienne, on est amene a conclure que le pays mysterienx de 
Deffrobani-Taprobane est Fdquivalent de FHadfe gr^co-romain. 
Pour Fexprimer autrement, dans la pensee des Gallois m4dievaus, 
la Terre Australe, le pays des Antipodes, 6tait le pays d’outre- 
tombe d’oTi les ancetres des Cymn atteignirent la Grande-Bretagne 

Ce qui confirme cette conclusion, c^est qne ce pays d^outre-tombe, 
lorn de ressembler a FHad^s classique, est decrit, dans ees docu- 
ments, comme un pays d^abondance, ot regne nn ete eternel {Gwlad 
yr Eaf ^^pays de Fete”), ce qui explique que les cereales etaient 
census y avoir pns engine D^autre part, e’est precisement avec 
des couleurs tout aussi riantes que les anciens depeignaient File de 
Taprobane ou le continent austral, suppos4 abondant en perles et 
pierreries, ^ouissant d’un climat admirable et dont les habitants 
atteignaient un age bien plus grand que les homines de notre 
monde.^® De fait, la Vita dans sa descnption des mer- 

veilies de plusieurs lies de Foeean, n^oubhe pas Taprobane. D^oix il 

J Lotb, 1^0 Mabimgton^ Pai is, 1013, n, 205 
LIS (1935), 361 et suit 

Mistoire naiurelle^ tt, 22, vn, 2, cp Martieu Capella, ed. Hick, 
Be %upt%%s, VI, p 346 Cp aussi la description de Vorhts doiua^ par 
Ellen, mr. hist , m, 18, sur Fautoiite de Tbdopompe 
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s^enfeiiit qne, sous Finfluence d^une tradition savante de Tantiquite. 
les niedie^aiix croyaient voir dans la Terre Anstrale pays des Anti- 
podeS; Yoihts ahus, le pa}s d^outre-tombe des anciens Geltes^^ 
Cette identification est completement independante des dires de 
Macrobe et repose sur eertaines croyances eschatologiqnes assez 
lepandnes veis la fin de Fempire remain et d^apies lesqnelles les 
lies des Bienheurenx^ se^onr des morts yertueux, etaient localisees 
dans la Terie Anstrale On salt qne cette tradition est la source 
de Dante quand il plaqa la montagne du Puigatoire dans cette 
region de la Terre 

II nous leste un problenie a resoudie Dans Chretien de Troyes, 
dans le eonte precite des Oiia Impeiaha, mais aussi dans un recit 
du traite De Nugts Cunalium de Gautier Map cite par M Loomis/*’ 
les habitants de ce pa}s mystteeux sont des nains Dans la pensee 
de ces auteurs les Antipodes sont done des nams Comment 
expliquer cette particularite^^ 

La aussi il faut supposer deux sources mdependantes, une 
savante une populaiie Les anciens Grecs connaissaient une 
tradition d’apres laquelle Finteneur de FAfrique est habite par des 
pygm4es, peuplade de nains Ce qui est moms connu, c^est que 
les glographes grecs et remains savaient fort bien quhl y a des 
nains dans FAsie du Sud, quhls pensaient aux Veddahs de Ceylan, 
aux habitants des lies Andaman, aux negntos de Borneo, de la 
Xouyelle-Guinee ou de Mmdanao.-^ 

D^un autre e6t4, pour des raisons discutees en detail il y a pres- 

^■^Rien n^est plus faux que raissertion de M Loomis, TULA, lvt, 896, 
que les notions escbatologiques ehangent lapidement et s’oublient vite la 
conception d*un enfer souterram, s4jour sans joie, n’a pas change depuis 
Fepoque lointame qui vit la composition de r^pop4e de Gilgamech jusqu^au 
temps des inscriptions funeraires de la fin de PEmpire remain Les 
exemples anglo-saxons cit^s par M Loomis (p 896, n 68) prouvent en 
efiet que les Anglo-Saxons avant leur conversion au christiamsme avaient 
d4]a perdu leurs croyances esehatologiques , mais ils ne prouvent pas 
qu’ils les eussent Qublt^es On pent ne pas crotre a TEnfer cliretieu sans 
pour cela en ignorer le concept 

F Cumont, After Life tn Romm Pagamsm, Kew Haven, 1922, p 80 

^PMLA, 917 

^^Voir Paulj-Wissowa, Reoi-Bmydtopuedte, s v, Pygrmei 

®*A De Qua tref ages. The Pygmte&, trans F Starr, New-York, 1895, 
p. 20 et suiv , E Tyson, A Ph^log^cul Mesay concermug the Pygmtes of 
the Anoteni^te (1699), re-edited by B- C A Windle, Londres, 1894, p xvi 
et suiv i , 
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que qumze ansr^ les nains celtiques et germaniques sont sans excep- 
tions des etres chthomens, les ancetres dmmses {manes), Dans 
ies mots cFnn <?avaiit qui, pour n etre pas pMologue, en etait sans 
doute d^autant plus impartial et ob^ectif^, le regxette Fridtjof 
Xansen,^" les huldres norvegieas, les si3 irlandais et ies elfes ger- 
mamques etaient a Forigine les morls II aurait pu ajouter qu^il 
en est de meme chez les Amazulus, en sorte quil s^agit^ suivant 
toutes ies apparences d"une cro^ance aussi vieille que le monde ou 
plutot aussi vieille que Fhumanite. Les Celtes n^en faisaient pas 
exception 

Eesumon^: Le mot Antipodes, en dehors de son acception savante 
dument notee par les dictionnaires, au moyen age en avait regu une 
autre il designait le^ ancetres divinises censes habiteXj sous forme 
de nainSj non pas la Terre Australe, mais les enfers (mfera), pays 
d^outre’tnmbe localise sous terre, le plus souvent a Fmterieur des 
collines des fees (side) Ce deteloppement cuneux est du d'une 
part a une fausse application de la proposition souSj” de Fautre 
au lait que le royaume des morts, dans la pensee des anciens Celtes, 
etait situe soit dans un autie continent (orbts aims), identifiO avee 
la Terre Australe des anciens geographes soit sous terre, h 
FmtOneur des collines des fees 

Alexaxdeb H Krappe 

Piinceton,N J 


--Dans mon livre, The Bcience of Folk Xon, Londres, 1330, p S7 et suiv 
Korthem Mists, Xew York, 1911, n, CO 
Chose cuneuse, M Loomis luimtoe, et sans sen apercevoii, cite deux 
exemples qui ne laissent pas subsister le moindre doute sur la vraie nature 
de F “ autre monde ” celtique A la p 917, en resumant le conte d.e 
Gautier Map, u fait obber\ei que les nams dispai aissent au chant du coq 
Mais, comme Fa fait remaiquer sir James G Frazer, dans une de ses 
pages les plus emouvantes ( Anthi opologteal Essays piesented to Edward 
Burnett Tylor , Oxford, 1907, p 137 ) , e’est Ih le propre des revenants 
A la p 925 et suiv M Loomis paile de la sentinelle silentieuse mentionnee 
par Nennius et des habitants silentieux de File mysteneuse qui est 
F autre monde ” celtique, releves dans le Perlesmm, dans VImram Brmn 
et dan*^ VBt^torm Menadoct Mais il ne se rappelle pas que les ‘^silen- 
tieux * {tamU) sont les morts et que e’est la probablement leur epith^te 
la plus earactenstique Voir Udessus Classical Philology, xxxvx (1941), 
p 137, Konrad Sehwenek, Die BmnhiMer der altm Vblker, Frankfurt 
a M, 1851, p 153 et suit , Camille Sourdille, H4rodote et la reitgton de 
VBgypie, Paris, 1910, p 362, A Jeremias, Das Atte Testament im Imhte 
des Alien Onents, Leipzig, 1930, p 668 
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AN ANONYMOUS SIXTEENTH CENTUEY FEENCH 
PLAY ON THE DEATH OF LUCEETIA 

The overthro'^\ of the Tarqums^ dictatorship and the establish- 
ment of the repnblie are represented by Livy^ Ovid and other ancient 
writers ^ as results of the rape by the younger Tarquin, Sextus^ of 
Lncretia^ the wife of his cousin and fellow-officer^ Collatinus After 
being forced, Lucretia made her husband and family swear to avenge 
her, and then stabbed herself The effort to do honor to these oaths 
of vengeance brought about the downfall of the Tarquins 

In spite of its difficulty, this story has tempted many dramatists 
and other writers in various countries Hans Galinsky, who has 
treated the subject extensively in Der Lucreka-Stoff in der Welt- 
MeraiurJ^ lists most of these versions, among them four (possibly 
seven) French plays ^ 

The earliest in date of tiie French plays, N Filleul^s Lucrece^ 
1566, he mentions quite rightly only m passing,^ for though well 
known and available in a reprmt,® it is a sad performance Another 
much superior sixteenth century play, Tragedie sur la mort de 
Lucresse, has entirely escaped Galinsky^s notice and indeed that of 
almost everyone else. This oversight or deliberate omission is 
possibly due to the fact that the tragedy was left in manuscript by 
the unknown author The undated manuscript,® bound in beauti- 
ful red leather, is written in a hand extremely difficult to decipher, 
similar or identical, it appears to me, to that of the manuscript of 
the Tragedie de Rhodes ^ composed in 1608 by Louis lAger I do 

' liiYjt X, 55-50, Ovid, Fa$t% n, lines 721-852 According to La Croix du 
Maine, Fr le Buebat published a verse translation of Ovid’s version with 
Ins Agamernmn, Pans, Jean le Prenx, 1661 For other possible sources 
see Bio Cassius, n, Bion Hal, m, 47-63, iv, 64, Valerius Max, vi, i, 1, 
L Floras, i, 8, 2onaras, vm, 11 

® In Bprache und Kidtur der Oermmischen-RomanisGhe^ V other B Ger- 
mmuttsche Eethe Band ni Breslau, 1932 

^Filleul, 15665 Chevreau, 1637, P du Eyer, 1638, F Ponsard, 1843 
He refers also to possible plays by Louis Napoleon and Arnault (p 180) 
and a plan for a trugidie en prose by Bousseau (p 174) 

^ P. 80 

® By Bug^ne de Bobillard de Beaurepaire, Eouen, Henri Boiasel, 1873 

«No 25508 at B.N. 

2383 atB,N- 
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not wish to imply that Leger was the author of the tragedy in 
question, for there is no close similarity in shle, hut that the 
copies were penned by the same or contemporary eopjists Because 
of this and general stylistic indications, I should saj that this 
tragedy belongs to the reign of Henry IV Aside from the tact 
that there is no chorus and that the language is more sober, the 
manner of composition resembles that of Gamier, Billard, Chrestien 
des Groix, and others of the time 

The plot, which follows the general indications of the sources 
with oniv minor changes, is organized as follows 

l, 1 Se\te tells of his meeting %^ith Liicreb«je and the torments of his 
}o\e 2 Tarquin le Snperbe boasts in tbe customary style of kings in 
sixteenth century French tragedy 

rr, 1 Sexte solves his moral problem by resolving to commit suicide 
2 His confidant, Publye, suggests the rape and Sexte accepts the solution 

m, 1 Lucresse relates a dream which warns of the coming tragedy, 
and discusses it with her nurse 2 Sexte and Publye set out for Collatie 
to put their dastardly plan into action 3 Lucresse welcomes them to her 
home Sexte’s reason for his visit, Quand nous serons seuUets, te vou$ 
cont&ray tou4, ’ is a nice example of double entendre 

iSi, 1 Collatm and Brute are starting for Collatie m answer to an 
urgent summons from Lucresse 2 In a frenzy of rage and grief, Lucresse 
relates Tarquin’s crime to her nurse 3 Tarquin rejoices in his victory 
but fears retribution 

V, 1 Lucresse tells her father, Collatm, and Brute the details of Tar- 
quin’s attack Since the relation is rather lively and vmd, a considerable 
portion of it IS quoted here as a sample of the text Lucresse had fallen 
asleep after showing her guest to his room, 

Et alors qu’vn chacun aultre chose ne pense 
Qu’a reposer son corps assoupy en silence 
Luy qui est agit4 d’lnfemalle fureur 
(Quand le pense a eela le frissoime d’horreur) 

Ayant le glaiue au poing entre ® dedans ma chambre 
Et en \n mesme temps sur mon lict il se cambre 
Et puis en m’esueiUant ee bourreau inhumain 
Me presse restomae de sa damnable mam 
le m’esueille en sursaut de frayeur toute esmeue 
Lors ce meschant me diet, Lucresse le te tue 
Si tu dis vn seul mot et ce poignard d’acier 
Te fera repentir si tu penses crier 
Chetifue que le sms sentant contre ma gorge 
La pointe du poignard qui la presque m’esgorge 


® The MS gives entre 
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Si proche me \oTant de la fin de mes lours 
Et de moy esloigne tout espoir de secours 
le neusse oze crier Lois d\ne voix flatteuse 
11 commence a center sa douleur amoureuse 
II me pne nibtamment et pour Tobtenir mieux 
Me coniure a Taymer par tous ie*-* piiissants dieux 
De \ouloir soulager et appaiser la fiamme 
Qui pour Eamour de moy tout le coeur luy enfiamme, 

Que SI I'eusse voulu ses prieres ouyr 
Et luy permettie ausbi de ses Amours •* louir 
II me debuojt donner milie belies richesses, 

Mai^ a\ant aperceu que loutes bCo promesses 
Ses paiolles, ses \oeux, seta coniui atioiis 
Ne pouuoyent m’esmouuoii et que ses pations 
le n auoys point a gr4 lors plus enfle d'audace 
De me faire mourir funeux me menace, 

' Et voyaiit a la fin que malgr4 ses efforts 
I arrestoys d’endurer plustost dix mille morts. 

Puis que dit-il alors \ous estes si cruelle, 

Puis qu’a ma volonte vous estes si rebelle, 

Vous mounez de ma main et de ce mien estoc 
I’ouuriray vostre coeur plus dur que n’est vn roc 
Et afiin que la mort vous donne plus de peine 
Pour auoir enuers moy est4 si inhumaine 
Mon valet icy pres aussi I’esgorgeray 
Et dans vn mesme lict tous deux vous couclieray 
le publiray partout, par les dieux le le lure, 

Que pour vous ebastier et pour vanger Tiniure 
Qu’ensembie vous faisiez h vostre Coliatin 
I’auray d"vn mesme coup k vos lours mis la fin 
le -vouloys bien mourir mais la crainte de honte 
Qui one ne me quitta mon courage surmonte 
Et lors Sexte du corps non de Eame vainqueui 
La despouille emporta de mon pudicque bonneur 

Sbe then stabs herself, and Brute, withdrawing the knife, swears to 
avenge the crime The others swear to do likewise 

2 Tarqum le Superbe and his son Arons are told by a messenger that 
Brute has aroused the populace to rebellion by a speech over Luciesse’s 
dead body Tarqum reproaches the absent Sexte and breaks into lamenta- 
tions, accusing the Eomans of ingratitude 

It seems fairly certain that the author consulted both Livy and 
Ovid, For example Sextets reference in the first act to Lucresse^s 

® This word is almost illegible in the SIS Amours is probably the correct 
reading- 
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blonds cheieux must haie been suggested bj OticI.^^ since the color 
ol her ban is not mentioned m the other soiiree>- but at least 
one detail m Lucresse^s confession 

Pour le moms cy a pres mon example publicque 
Auleune n apprendra a \iure en impudicque 

occuis only m Livy.’^ 

The author mutated also certain patterns of style, originally 
iroin classical models but present m nearly all sixteenth centui^ 
tragedies laments with apostrophes to the sicy, sea, gods or other 
things dreams and discussions of their value long comparisons, 
the impossible motif, arguments concerning suicide, boabts b} 
kings and leaders of pother and prowess 

In addition to the«;e common tiaits, the author has used a pro- 
cedure similar to that of Jean de la Taille’s grafting of Hercules 
Fnrens on the biblical stoiy of Sanl Instead of Hetcules he has 
apparently used Garnier^s Ilippohjte and has even pomted out the 
analog} himself In Act iv, Lucresse^ feeling that her involuntary 
loss of chastity will be judged a crime, refeis to similar cases of 
innocence unjustly punished Among others, she compares hei- 
self to Hippol}te 

Amsy dedans Tenter Phffidie te preeipitc 
Pour se ^ oir refusee o trop chaste Hypollite 

As a first result of this imitation, Seste is a strange mixture of 
the characters of Phedre and Hippolyte. Like the latter, he had 
been fond of hunting and related pleasures 

Et centre ma coustume et mon humeur chagnne 
le ne desire plus amsy que le souloys 
Courir YU sanglier pour le rendre aux aboys 
La chasse me deplaist et la course et la luiete, 

Lancer le lauelot ou ma de\tie est bien duicte 
Me sont a centre coeur 

At the same time Sexte, like Phedre, considers his love meestu- 
ous a disease * 

n, 7G3 Forma placet niveusque color fiavique capilli 
I, 68 nee ulla demde impudiee Lucretia exemplo vivet 

I Gamier, Mtppolyie, in, 2, describes (from Seneca) Hippolyte's 
shyness and fondness for hunting The analogy with Racine^s FhMrs^ ii, 2, 
lines 548-652, is even closer, though theie can be no question of mfiuence 
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Le mal me presse fort et qui plus me deplaist 
C'est qu estant au mounr encor mon mal me plaist 
C^est vn mortel poison qm lentement rebouche 
La vigueur de Tesprit aussitost qu il le touciie 
Plus le yeux eest amour cbasser par la raison 
Plus le me sens serre dans sa forte prison 
0 vous tous aultres dieux 
Desracinez le mal qui mon ame tourmente 

Like PhMre also, he resolves to end his torments by suicide, 
and argues the matter with Publye (m the role of the nurse), who 
suggests the crime 

Liicresse too has some of the elements of the same two charac- 
ters Like Hippohte, she suffers the consequences of a crime of 
which she is mnocent, while the protests of her nurse agamst her 
resolve to die have many analogies with those of Phedre’s 

Lueresse^s nurse 

Ce n’est pas vn pesche quand par la viollence 
On force nostre corps a faire quelque offence 

Ph^dre’s nurse 

On pent forcer le corps, mais Fame qui est pure, 

Maugrd le ravisseur est exempte d’lnjure 

A dream in which Lueresse was the object of an attack by a 
iouc that had at first fawned upon and then trampled her may 
have been suggested by Hippolyte^s vision of an attack by a lion 

There is also the further analogy of the unsatisfactory auspices 
and disturbed sacrifices following both dreams 

By her fierce pride and inflexible will, Lueresse is also a worthy 
forerunner of Corneille^s heroines When her nurse tried to con- 
vince hex of her entire mnocence, she haughtily replied 

Ces raisons pourroyent bien vn coeur laseLe fieschir, 

3ilais le mien de Phonneur ne sceut lamais gauchir 

This tragedy has evident faults, most of them common to the 

The fact that mnglver is treated as a word of three syllables makes it prob- 
able that the play is not earlier tdian the reign of Henri IV 

^®The general tone and idea are those of PhMre^s confession to her 
nurse, Etppolpte, xi, 1, though there is little verbal similarity 
M^ppolpte^^ V, last two lines before chomr 
M%ppolpte, I, 2 
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others of the period it is verbose and awkwaid^ all in long mono- 
lognes^ and the verse is often lame and the rimes ^eak, the idea 
of tragedy that of the sixteenth century but the author does bring 
m the crude beginnmg of psychological analysis The characters 
try to explam and justify their conduct 

More interesting stilly we find the ludiments of a dramatic 
struggle As Sexte (Act i) discusses his love, he finally realizes 
that what he contemplates is not exactly honorable 

Maib quoy, \oii(irayie bien de mou cher Collatin 
Eauir la chaste espouse’ O maliieur’ 0 destin* 

0 fortune’ O incoiubre’ 0 ciel’ O Ampbitrite’ 

O deuues infernaux, Flegeton et Cocyte’ 

Eecepuez-iroy plustost le ne le feray pas 
Plustost, Grand lupiter, lette en bas ta tempeste, 

Que ton foudre giondant vienne escraser ma teste 
Que le face cela 

After several pages of this, he leaves for battle, hoping to forget 
his illicit love 

In the second act, he is beginnmg to lose the struggle, and his 
sufferings, like those of Ph^dre, approach madness . 

Mais Sexte, oti est ton coeur que Famour monstrueux 
En ton ame naissant Pa rendu furieux’ 

Meurs done asseurement auant que ceste rage 
Centre ta parents commette cest oultrage 

Although this resolve to sacrifi.ee his life to his honor appears sin- 
cere, the author represents him as too easily peisuaded by Publye 
to undertake the crime 

L’auis n^est pas mauuais, e'est le chemin plus court 
Pour estre louissant du fruiet de mon amour 

In spite of this ready surrender. Sextets character has, neverthe- 
less, been so rehabilitated that he can almost conform to the ideal 
of the tragic protagonist, essentially good but having faults and 
weaknesses that lead to his downfall. The cold-blooded criminal 
of the legend and PilleuFs Lucrece has become an over-indulged. 

The accent does not show m the text, but parente would produce an 
example of coupe fSmimne 

Kone of the sources indicate that anyone suggested the crime to Sexte, 
This seems another example of the Mtppolpte pattern imposed upon the 
story 
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weak young man still possessing the vestiges of a sense of decency 
and honor but ready to snatch at any means of obtammg what he 
wants* 

The language is less dated than Garniei^s or even Montchretien^s , 
it has none of the diminutives, compounds and coinages of the 
Pleiade^ and is much simplex and in better taste than that of such 
contemporaiies as Billard, Nicolas de Montreux, or Chretien des 
Croix 

It seems to me, moreover, that this tragedy, crude as it may 
appear to modern taste, lepresents an advance over those of JodeUe, 
EiUeul, and Gamier* but that the piogress should be so small for 
so great a lapse of time demonstrates the slowness with which 
tragedy was inching forward to prepare the ^ ay for the seventeenth 
century 

Lancaster E Dabney 

The Umverstty of Teonas 


OOMMB QUOI 

Les grammaireb de Plattner (ii, S, iv, 73), de Sandfeld (ii, 71) 
et de Le Bidois (ii, 634) nous renseignent sur Femploi moderne de 
cette conjonction qui est caracterastique du style familier. II y a 
en somme deux emplois, Fun dans Fmcidente dependant de verbes 
comme raconUVj expliquer, dire (ou leurs Equivalents, p. ex, faire 
Tobservaiion), plus rarement vo%r {decouvnr) et voild^ et oh la 
conjonction a k peu pres la valeur de gwe, — et Fautre dans la prin- 
cipals, que Plattner est seul a enregistrer Comme quoi tout 
s^efface avec le temps, comme quoi tout s’effrite et que ^e trouve 
p ex dans le numero du 18 aout 1934 de Pour la victoire la 
moralite d^une histoire sur les gendarmes frangais qui, alors de 3 a* 
eommengaient a avoir peur du ^our des comptes qui suivrait de 
pres la victoire interalliEe, est formulae amsi* Oomme quo% la 
^^peur du gendarme est le commencement de la sagesse’^ (a 
remarquer la virgule apies comme qm%), 

L^expligation de cette eonjonction ne me semble pas encore 
fermement etahlie: Sandfeld voit en comme quoi une vieille com- 
hmaison de comme (= comment) avec la forme ^ forte ^ de la con- 
jonction que et compare la forme vulgaire de la eonjonction com- 
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ment que {ils se douieront comment que je les at cues). C^est en 
somme i explication de Tobier, Term Beitr I, 165^ qm offie comme 
paralleles a fi de quoi pa) cot por coi a edte de dont, par que, por 
que Mais comment que (et quand que^ pom quoi que etc.) s’expli- 
quent eTidemment par le stbema que le francais moderne tend a 
generaliser d’apres pnrc^ que, lorsque, quotque, comb^en que etc 
adverbe -f* que, et ne pent iien piouver pour im comme quoi = 
comme que D^autre part^ un de quoi {encore ehez Corneille, 
Galene du Palais ]e ne m’etonne phis de quoi je gagne iant) me 
semble mieux sVxpliquer par le pronom relatif tonique ne 

m^etonne plus de la raison pourquoi {= de quoi) gagne tant/^ 
cf aussi Lereh, Hist Sijnt, ii, 108 (qui voit dans de quoi un sue- 
cesseur mojen fr de lane. Ir dont d^origme parallMe doni^de 
unde avec unde pionom intenogatif je m^etonne dont, de quoi 
= ^ 3 e m’etonne (et voudrais savoir) de quoi [vient que]/’ cf angL 
I wonder how ^ 30 m’etonne [et 3 ’aimerais bien savoir] 

comment ”) 

Tobler pense que Fexplieation de Littre, s v. comme n^ 4 wird 
schwerlich 3 emand befnedigen Voiei ee que dit Fillustre lexi- 
cograpbe Comme quoi, de quelle fagon Voila comme quoi il 
est fort dangereux d’avoir demi-etudie Balz . . Vous savez 
comme quoi 30 a^ous suis tout acquise, CorU;, Bod. . . Comme 
quoi est aussi interrogatif, mais tres peu usitd en cet emploi. 
Comme quoi n’ 4 teS“V 0 us pas persuade^ ^ Comme quoi est de dif- 
ficile explication. Comme a parfois le sens de comment, et Pon dit, 
mterrogativement, a\ant mal entendu, comme quoi^ Cette etoffe 
est comme du satm , si on a mal entendu, on dira dans le langage 
trds famiher Comme quoi^ Comme quoi est devenu de la sorte 
une locution faite, qui s’est introduite pour ne signifier rzen de 
plus que comment.” Done, Littre pense a un comme qum^ (faisant 
deho a des phrases du type . . comme du ^comment V 

ayant d4borde les limiies onginaires. On trouve un comme quoi^ 
aussi dans Facceptation ^ comme [par example] quoi^’, ^dans quel 
genre ^ p. ex (probablement) dans un passage tir 6 de 0 FeuiILet, 
cite par Plattner sans reference plus precise Je vous demanderai 
un 30 ur une foule de chose qui m’mquietent, que je ne sais pas et 
que je voudrais savoir ^ — Comme quoi"^ [=des choses de quel 
genre — Comme quo%^ c^est-ce que vous ne saurez pas de si t 6 t.” ^ 

^Je erois ce comme eomnie [par exemplel identique k 
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Haase, Franz Syntax des 17 Jlis (1888), p 63 est seul a avoir vu 
qu'on doit partir d^une interrogation directe parallMe a comme cela 
(comrne ga) - ce hue est comme |^a = ^ainsi ^- — comme quoi est 
le hvre^ = " comment y p ex Gnez de Balzac Oomme quo% 
30 uir tianqnillement du present, qui n^est pas bon’^^ (=^ com- 
ment 3 omr . de la dans Tinterrogation indirecte {id ) ]e 

ne vois pas comme quo% comment on pent faire obeir les 
antres,” La Eontame ^^et voici comme quoi^^ (=^ comment’). 
Oomme quoi^ et comme g{el)a doivent etre tons denx des ex- 
pressions popnlaires snbstitnant a la precision dn terme syn- 
tLetiqne comment ^^«=^ainsi^) Fa-pen-pres i’nne comparaison 
plntdt vagne et nn tonr analytiqne qni est en barmonie avec le 
d4veloppement general dn frangais moderne (cf le ' decnmul ^ 
dans ensmtey aprk ga, H. Frei, La grammaire des f antes, p 
203) et, d^aillenrs, anssi en anglais {hhe this an hen de thus, 
what lihe^ an lien de how^) Snr la pnorite de comme 
quoil dans Finteriogation directe nous trouvons nne informa- 
tion pr^ciense dans nne des Remarques snr la langue frangoise de 
Vangelas (1647), p 333 de Fed de la Societe des textes frangais 
modernes comme quay est nn terme nonvean, qni n’a conrs qne 
depnis pen d’annees, mais qni est tellement nsite, qn^on Fa a tons 
propos dans la bonche Apres cela, on ne pent pas blasmer cenx 
qni Fesciivent, mesme a Fexemple d^nn des pins excellens & des 
pins celebres Escnvains de France, qni s’en sert d^ordmaire ponr 
comment, comme quoy, dit-il, n^estes-i?ons point persuade, ponr dire, 
comment nfestes-vous peisuade Mais ponr moy, j^aimerois mienx 
dire, comment, selon cette reigle generale, qufun mot ancien, qm 
est encore dans la mgueur de VTJsage, est incomparahlement meiL 
leuT d escnre, qu^'un tout nouveau, qm &igmfie la mesme chose . • 

Temploi Signal^ pai CTodefioy dans son lexique de la langue de Corneille 
a vu . ’ — — ^'Dapbms, et n^en a remport4 / Que ce qu’elle 
devoit k sa ttotote Cowiwe ‘Des m4pns, des ngueurs sans 

pareilles ’ {La Bmmnfe) 

®I1 est vrai que riiistorique de comme cela n’est pas encore ^tabh. 
Bxistait-il au si&cle? Dans le conte de Cendnllon de Perrault 

(1677) la fille atn^e dit un mlavn Oucendran^ comme cela, mais comme cela 
a le sens littoral comparatif, avee m ceU neutre appliqud ‘ an ^ Cucendron 
(Oendnllon) ddsexualis4; d ne s'y agit nullement d’tin emploi gram* 
maticalis4 {=*ainsi^)* Toujours est*il que la nuance famiMre et vague 
est encore tr^s forte {%l parla mm — %l itemt comme gm , 
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Ce n^est pas que 30 ne me voulusse servir de comme quoy^ qui a 
souTent bonne grace, mais ce ne seroit gueres qne dans im stile 
familier Cette remarque, neglig^ par Tobler et Sandfeid, nous 
indique que comme quo%^ mterrogatif etait du temps de Yaugelas 
nn neologisme recent, an moms dans la langue de Pans II sera 
done de bonne metbode de paitir de Femploi le pins aneiennement 
atteste et d^expliquer celui-ci, non pas par de Fancien frangais, mais 
par du frangais contemporam du grammairien.® II est evident que 
Fmterrogatif direct comme quoi n'etes-rous point persuade^, corre- 
spondant a un all wie ho suid Sie nicht uherzeugt^ — [1st es] 
so dass Sie nicht uberzeugt sind a un ail ancien wie dass wie 
[kommt es] da'^s^^ et a un anglais horn (does it) come (that) you 
ate not convinced'^ doit s^expliquer pax un tour elliptique 

comme quoi (= a quoi doxS-je comparer le fait que) vons n^^tes 
point peisuade ? ^ comment est-il possible que • . ’ — ^la ^ grace ^ 
et le ton familier viennent de la nuance d^embarras et d’etonne- 
ment qui se traduit d^une fagon spontanee par la question Com- 
ment . . est Fexpression de gens senses qui savent dominer 
leur etonnement, comme quoi ^ nous permet de reahser les 
sentiments de Findividu parlant, impuissant de s’orienter (tant la 
chose rapportee est inouie), mais taehant de trouver un cas 
parall^e comparable. Littre etait au moms bien mspire en partant 
de la question directe, bien que Pesemple particulier ehoisi par lui 
comme du satin — Comme quoi'^ ne puisse pas nous semr de 
modele, il a vu plus juste que Tobler, qui construisait un quoi 
forme tonique de la conjonction gue, pratiquement inexistant, et 
Haase a yu plus juste que les deux grammairiens ensemble 

Le comme quoi^ de Pinterrogation directe, devenu egal a un 
comment^ familier, mais retenant son ton d^etonnement, passe 
ensuite a Finterrogation mdiiecte la phrase de Corneille vous 
savez comme quoi ]e vous suis tout acqmse (Bodogune) veut done 
dire vous savez comme [e’est sans parallMe que] je vous suis tout 
acquise,^^ c^est a dire que comme quoi insiste sur les circonstances 
de detail monies, sans parallele, dans lesqueiles le fait ^^je vous 
SUIS tout acquise ” se verifie Dans un autre passage de Corneille : 

® Le dxetionnaire de la langue du XVL^ sieele d’Huguet n’a aucua exemple 
de eomme quoi, ce qui eonfirme les dires de Vaugelas Au contraire. Mar- 
guerite Buffet rdp^te encore en 1688 que comme qmi est une expression 
nouvelle 


2 
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Jngez apres cela comma quoi je vous aime” {Illusion comiqueY 
on ponrrait admettre Fequivalence de Fincidente a [^ugez de] 
Famour sans parallMe \comme que sens pour vous^’ On 

notera qne les verbes savou, (dans loila) indiquent la 

possibilite qu^a Fmterlocuteur de \erifier comment (^^wie, wie m 
ailer Welt la chose etonnante dont on parie a pu arriyer Get 
emploi subsiste encore dans des phrases conime ^ Elle decouvrait 
dans Fespace comme quoi cetait impossible qu^on m^ammenat^^ 
(Boylesve), ^^Dieu yonlnt qn^il y yit comme quo% le sultan Enyo- 
yait tons les 3 ours une sultane en terre (Musset), on comme quoi 
n^est sfirement pas, comme dit la grammaire de Le Bidois, ^^un 
simple outil de subordination ” L'emploi de comme quoi au sens 
de comment marquant la maniere semble assez rare,^^ dit Sandteld 
il n’a qu^un exemple ^ contemporam tire de Zola Madame 
Alexandre prit place au comptoir, seryit la clientele car 

madame Edouard n^ayait jamais eu d'autre souci que d^^tre ayec 
la ma^orite de ses acheteurs Yoila comme quoi la presence de 
madame Alexandre, au comptoir , deyint pour tous un signe 
certain que F4cole des Fr^res deyait bien etre malade/^ Pourtant 
cet emploi est celui qui, dans Fincidente, se rapproche le plus du 
sens ongmaire (^‘^ yoila comment il a pu se faire que Y 
la nuance de F4tonnement) L’emploi courant aujourd^hui, apres 
les verba dicendi (^^ Elle racontait ses petites affaires, comme quo% 
par exemple, elle allait hunter de 17 ou 18 millions ”, Alors, pour 
m’exeuser, ^e tachais de lui exphquer comme quoi ce n^etait pas 
notre faute aussi”), contient un comme quoi = comment ^ legere- 
ment ironique, qui distancie Findiyidu parlant des paroles quhl 
rapporte (dans le dernier exemple de ses propres paroles, qui lui 
sont deyenues etrang^res) c^est comme si la nuance pnmordiale 
d^etonnement, d^embarras s^etait emoussee et comme shl ne restait 
que ce sentiment de la distance, ce dedoubleinent de Fmdmdu 
parlant en rapporteur et en critique de paroles quhl n^est pas tenu 
d’approuyer: Elle racontait ses petites afaireSj comme quoi . , . 

* M. Xiancaster me signale le fait que Corneille n’a mtrodmt oomme quoi 
que dans Fedition de 1660. de 1639 k 1657 le texte portrait le si discret 
C’est dire que Texpression avait en 1660 encore toute sa fralcheur 

^J'omets la virgule que j’ai trouy^e dans le texte peut4tre y a-t-ii 15, 
une interpretation secondaire de comme quoi^^Oje tout ceci r^sulte/ 
la suite de qmi on peut dire^ {ayec qmi mterpr#4 comme relatif), qu'il 
ne faut pas prendre trop au s^rieux du point de vue histonque. 
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elle allait hen^er ^ elle racontait qu^elle allait heriter, mais 
c^etaient ses (etonnantes) petites affaires a elles qni ne me re- 
gardent pas dont 30 nai pas a m^occuper’’ Le mvellement de 
comme quoi ^comment > ^que^ a un paiallele en comment an hea 
de que compietif Je ne comprends pas comment tu eponses ime 
femme qui a deux enfants ^ ‘‘ il me raconte comment on avait 
mis le feu, dans la nuit, a la maison ^ Sandfeld, p 71) • a 
Forigme comment donnait une unage de la manme dont s’ateom- 
plit un et'enement puis le fait^ qui est arrive, dominera dans 
Tesprit de Findividu parlant Je vois la meme distance un pen 
railleuse dans le comme quoi de la phrase prmcipale qui doit etre 
une extraction secondaire de i'emploi en incidente ^ Comme quoi ® 
la ^ peur du gendarme ^ est le commencement de la sagesse ’’ — ^le 
ton interrogatif manque, done il faut compiendre une derivation 
du comme quoi = que et suppleer un sujet de tjpe general ^^[on 
dirait] comme quoi • . comme diiait Fautre , ” Le sage 
qui formula la maxime reste anonyme e’est peut-^tie le peuple Im- 
m^me qui, d’une fa^on iionique (en se distanciant de lui-meme), 
constate comme quot La syntaxe est la meme que dans des 

titles de chapitre ^[lei on nous dit] Comment la peux . • est le 
commencement . ’ Nous avons ici une analogie fiappante du 

que du st}le ^gendarme’ en frangais {que en commencement de 
phrase «= ^[on rapporte] que') et du que ^narratif ^ espagnol {que 
muetio se quedo en la caZ?e ^ dicen que^), dont 3 ’ai traite dans 
Reiista de filologia htsp, iv^ 103 Au lieu de donner la maxime 
seule, on mtroduit un individu pailant fictif, soite de spectateur 
ironique qui voit la situation de haut et de lorn, et dont Fopmion 
sera, de ce chef, plus balancee et plus juste Bien entendu, eette 
conclusion ironique n est a sa place que dans la parlure f amiliere * 
on n^imagine pas un comme quo% dans le resume d^un traitd de 
physique ^ 

Si mon explication est juste, nous trouvons ici xm eas remar* 

® Sur riiistoiie de la decMance de comttie quoi cf Bruxiot, ff%$t d I 
langue fr vx, 2, p 1438 “ Comme quot a ^te condamne par rAcademie 

m 1704 Voltaire le chaise de la tragedie F4raud [fin du XVIIIe 
si^lej . Faceepte dans le style familier (Manx, Gresset), et m^ine 
le pr4f^re i comment dans le style badin on critique (Linguet), BeMgu4e 
aussi par A® [la 5^ ed du diet de rAead4mie, 1798] dans le st [yie] 
IJamilier] rinterrogation directe Comme* quoi fmt cela^ ainsi 

qUe disent encore quelques-uns ” 
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quable de la survivance d’une miance psychologique anterienre k la 
grammatiealisation du tour d^espressions comme quo%^ etait 
dans la question etonnee et e’est eet etonnement qui subsiste encore 
dans la parlure familiere et distanciee d^aujourd^hui, dans 
laquelle comme quoi est devenu^ au point de vue grammatical, 
4quiYalent a un ^que ^ {elle lacontmt comme quoi, comme quoi '' la 
peur du gendarme'' La nuance semantique de la tournure 

contemporaine s^explique par son historique la vue diacbronique 
et la vue synchronique se completent Tune Fautre, comme dans 
tants de problemes de linguistique 

Leo Spitzeb 


A PHASE OP PEEBDA’S WEITINGS IK IMITATION 
OP BALZAC 

Pereda was a staunch nationalist, when not more specifically a 
regionalist, and was fond of ridiculing his countrymen^s imitation 
of French styles, both as to social manners and literary practices 
Yet Pereda himself was not free of French influence in his writing. 
In the main, the influence is remote and can be seen only in gen- 
eral characteristics common to writers of the realistic period There 
is one particular kind of writing, however, in which imitation of 
the French is clear and specific. This is the analytical essay or 
treatise, satirical in nature, for which Balzac^s physiologies of mar- 
riage serve as Pereda^s models Interest centers primarily on the 
similarily of technique in the two writers, since they have little in 
common as regards ideas, attitudes, and objectives 

The pseudo-seientifie treatise was one of two essentially different 
kinds of physiologies which flourished in France in the third and 
fourth decades of the nineteenth century. The other was the 
analysis of a social type, not as an individual, but as an abstract 
representative embodying traits common to an entire group.^ 

^Both forms reflect the nineteenth-century interest in science; the first 
by its methodical, scholarly procedure, and the second by its imitation 
of biological investigation, that is, by its study of a social type much as a 
biologist would es:aimne a species in the animal kingdom. The writing of 
pJkgsiotoaies became a veritable literary fad in France around 1840 . In 
many eases the genre was merely a sportive exercise of little literary 
consequence Many writers, however, especially of the analyses of typ^. 
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Balzac and Pereda wrote physiologies of the second kind^ but the 
resemblance of the two writers to each other is not so specific as it 
IS in the case of the tieatise. Most Lkely, in his delineation of 
abstracts types - Pereda was following the French through a form 
ot Spanish costumbrismo patterned after sketches such as those 
contained in Les Fianrats peinfs pur eux-mhnes^ I confine 
discussion, therefore, to the analytical essay as handled by Balzac 
and Pereda. 

Balzac gives us an elaborate demonstration of the tieatise tech- 
nique in his Physiologie du manage (1824-29) With professorial 
bearing he examines various aspects ot his subject, taking into con- 
sideration causes and remedies for sundry flaws in marital rela- 
tions, and presents his material in a systematic, factual manner as 
though he were making a scientific study Like a student in 
leseareh, he brings an accumulation of data to bear on his thesis, 
supplies statistics^ and cites studies on related subjects. He re- 
sorts to a numerical listing of items to be proved, employs a ques- 
tion and answer method of investigation, and punctuates his 
dissertation with numerous axiomatic statements. With all its 
semblance of a scientific treatise, however, the book remains a 
literary essay written in a derisive mood by one who is posing as 
a philosopher of society Les peiites mtseres de la vie conjugate * 
is also a physiologic of the dissertation kind. This work includes 
at the same time the technique employed m the analysis of types, 
especially through the presentation of exemplary episodes and the 
use of scenic and dialogue material to demonstrate the theory 
expressed by the title. 

seriously undertook to leave a record of contemporary society. Les 
Frafhgats peints par eux 8 vols , Pans, 1840-42, is a good illustra- 

tion of this objective On the phystologte, consult. Paul Laeombe, Btbho- 
graphic pansienm, tableaux de mceurs {ISOO-ISSO)^ Pans, 1887, pp 122-36, 
and ^sdouard Maymal, VBpoqm realist e, Paris, 1931, pp. 40-47 

® Examples are Las visttas (1859), Los huenos muchaehos (1867), and 
the collection Tipos trashumantes (1877) 

®Eor example, Los espafioles pintados por st mtsmos, 2 vols, Madrid, 
1843-44 Por a survey of collections of this kind, see W B, Hendrix, 
"Notes on Collections of Types, a Form of CostumbriamoJ** Etsp X 

(1933), 208-21 

* First published 1845-46, though written in piecemeal form from 1830; 
see Charles de Lovenjoul, Hwtotre des osuvres de H, det Balme, Pam, 1879, 
pp. 208 C 
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In Ftsiologia del hath (1863) Pereda adopts on a miniature 
scale the manner of Physiologte du manage The article is an 
attack upon the public dance^ which the author considers a breed- 
ing place of temptations engendered by the devil The author^s 
analytical, academic approach to the subject and his piocedure of 
writing a treatise on a debatable issue vi%udly recall Balzac^s dis- 
seitation on marriage. In hen of citations ot studies on similai 
topics, he quotes from a theologian, repeats popular maxims, and 
even calls upon histon albeit in a loose and non-specific way, to 
support Ills view Like Balzac also he states principles which he 
proceeds to demonstrate in proof of his theory, argues by means 
of questions and answers, and scatters numerous aphonstic re- 
marks and professorial deductions throughout his essay His sum- 
mary of the question, El baile es una republica en que no tienen 
autoridad ni derechos los padres y los maridos sobre sus hi] as y 
mu 3 eres respectivas,^^ and the subsequent preceptos under the titles 
of Deberes de la mujer and Derechos del hombre in their 
form and temper remind the reader of some of Balzac^s numerous 
precepies and axiomatic statements Compare, for example, the 
following from the " Gateehisme conjugal Tin man ne doit 
]amai8 s^endormir le premier ni se r^veiller le dernier,^^ L^homme 
qm entre dans le cabmet de toilette de sa femme est un philosophe 
on un imbecile ® Pereda, m fact, talkmg about the dance sounds 
very much like the youthful Balzac talking about marriage. Both 
give superficial and one-sided views of their subjects. But whereas 
Balzac is only partially senous, positing as he does some subtle 
observations on social relations and at the same time mdulging in 
a humorous essay, Pereda is outspoken in a personal and prejudiced 
attack 

In two other short compositions Pereda followed the method of 
the pJiffsmUgw in part. Las bellas teorias (1863) is both a narra- 
tive and an essay* By presenting a series of experiences of an 
idealistic youth, the author develops the theme of materialism in 
society. The story reminds one in a general way of Les peMes 
imserm de la vie con^ugah^ since it is essentially a demonstration# 
m an abstract manner, of a theory* It also contains the charac- 
tenstie adomatic remarks, in the form of a El talento 

p. f (Ohrm nx, 2a ed., Madrid, 16§$), 

« Paris, Oalmaim ievy, 1807, p. 82. 
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es el arbitro soberano de la tierra — and a rorolario — Bolo los 
necios teudran hambre 'v frio ’’ ■■ 

La viujer del ciego (18T0) is a niorahstK essay attachng the 
modish display of women in public. The author states his opinions 
and proceeds methodical!}^ to substantiate his declaiations The 
composition resembles the pliysiologie in its argumentatiTe st^le, 
its question and answer examination of the thesis, and its diffusion 
of authoritative observations In a passage which bear^ a marked 
likeness to the general manner oi writing in PJiyswlogie du 
manage, Pereda cites Balzac as an authority on maiital affairs, 
using for his own purpose the latter's argument that, when a 
woman begins to assume independence in her own home and to 
disregard her husband’s authority and opinions, she evinces symp- 
toms of approaching conjugal infidelity * 

El huey ^uelto (IST’l’) was Pereda's last and most pretentious 
effort in line with Balzac’s physiologies. Although this novel does 
not follow closely the latter’s treatises, its similarity to Les pehtes 
miseres de la tie conjugale is clear Apparently Pereda’s mtention 
was to use the method of Les petites miseres de la vie conjugale to 
refute the doctrine expressed m this work. Declaring m his pre- 
fatory remarks that he has as much right as others to discourse 
fancifully on the subject of matrimony, he sets out m an ensayo 
de fisiologia celibatana ” ® to prove that the life of a bachelor is 
one of misery, a proposition contrary to that of fialzac. Balzac 
takes a hypothetical ease of a married couple with which to demon- 
strate the import of the title chosen for his book, Caroline is 
made to serve as a synthesis of wives as Adolphe is of husbands 

"^Eshoeos y rasgu'RQB, p, 74 

* Esboms y rmgwnoBy p 206 The reference seems quite clearly to be to 
M4dvtat%on ¥111, Des premiers symptomes/’ of Phystologte du martage 

** ** Bedicatorio,” Ml huey suelto, p 7 (Ohms completas, xi, 3a ed, 
Madrid, 1800) Pereda undoubtedly bad Balzac m mind in writing El 
huey suelto, for be makes a point m the course of bis novel of discussitxg, 
tbrougb bis characters, Balzac’s vmtmgs on marriage But be could have 
been familiar, at least by name, with other French essays on the same 
theme, for example with the following Phystologte dm oMthoimra et de la 
metlle pile by h. Couailbsc, Paris, 1S41, and Phystolpgte de Im me oe»- 
jugole et des mortis ou trmstiine by Arthur de St, I*uc and P. Aymh, 
Pans, 1842 (Bacombe, op, etf, pp 124, 131) The first of these, a series 
of brief discursive chapters in light vein on the disadvantages of eehhai^, 
has slight resmnblance to Pereda^s noveh X have not mm the smmi 
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The author writes an analytical essay much as he does in Physio- 
logie du manage^ listing numerically various considerations and 
bringing in numerous aphoristic sayings and philosophical obser- 
vations To present a graphic view of his theory, he provides a 
catalogue of typical situations and episodes, physiologies in them- 
selves, which serve more to illustrate an abstract principle than to 
tell a story The narrative element of the book, then, is a thin 
thread held together only by the personages, and the book remains 
throughout essentially a treatise, although the second part, which 
shows the inevitable outcome of the marriage in question, does 
have something of a novelistic coloring. 

In El luey suelto Pereda also takes a hypothetical case, that of 
a bachelor He visualizes bachelors as a selfish group disdainful 
of marriage because of the evils reputedly accompanying it, and he 
calls his central character, Gededn, an egoista en que se resumen 
todas las especies de egoistas He gives Gedeon^s background, 
as Balzac does for Adolphe, and through the eyes of his protagonist 
he exammes various aspects of marriage Once Gedeon has decided 
to remain a bachelor, the author presents a catalogue of typical 
experiences, all of which expose the unhappy lot of a bachelor and 

prove " the thesis. With the presentation of typical situations, 
however, the difEerence between the two writers becomes most 
noticeable. Balzac consistently treats the various occurrences with 
abstractness, whereas Pereda is concretely specific. It soon becomes 
clear that he is writing a novel rather than an essay, and as the 
experiences of Gedeon work cumulatively toward his own rum, the 
author gives free rein to his liking for descriptive episodes, which 
include some phydologies of types. And since Pereda is more 
interested in telhng a story than m writing a treatise, he does not 
regale his readers with numerous authoritative observations. 

Although El iuey suelto contains a few excellent scenes which 
display Pereda^s talent as an artist in picturesque description, it is 
in essence a completely one-sided story, distorted to conform to a 
prejudiced viewpoint. Balzac, too, gives a one-sided view of his 
subject, since he presents only unpleasant aspects of matrimony, 

Y4s5met {Im Mtdtres roman espagfmlf Paris, 1907, pp 131-39) 
cotapares Wl mioUo and Ites petties misses de la me omjupale but 
confineB lus remarks to tbe contents and general nature of the works with- 
out attention to techniiiue. 

'hmu awalfo, p. 12. 
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but he mamtains in his semi-serions vein more equilibrium than 
Pereda. With whimsical dryness he unveils certain disagreeable 
truths, but his mood is basically playful^ and Les peti^es miseres de 
la ue con]ugale like Physiologie du manage ma} be regarded as an 
exercise in humorous essayistic writing Apparently Pereda started 
out with the mtention of treating his theme in humorous veiUj but-, 
as he warmed up to his subject, his humor gave way to invective 
and sober moralizing, common faults in his satirical works. Thus, 
what might have been a fanciful physiologie became a sermon, 
which, with its baleful view of celibacy, a defense of marriage. 

Since there were numerous physiologies of the essay kind aside 
from those of BaLac, it is possible that Pereda was actuated b} the 
popularity of these to write the compositions mentioned above But 
he is closer to Balzac in the details of his techmque than to the 
average writer of the genre in question Furthermore, the fact 
that he refers to Balzae^s physiologies m compositions {La mujer 
del aego and El huey suelio) which bear definite marks of simi- 
larity to them strongly indicates the French novelist as his model 
in this kind of wilting There is little doubt that he admired 
Balzac, though disagreeing with some of his ideas Curiously 
enough, he felt no desire to turn an attack upon the latter until 
1877 {El huey suelto). A possible explanation for this is that the 
controversial atmosphere existing in Spain and the intense interest 
in novels of ideas around 1875-1880 stimulated Pereda to par- 
ticipate in the trend of the day by contributing a thesis novel in 
defense of one of his favorite themes — ^the sanctity of mamage In 
so doing, he resurrected a target of attack from Balzac^s satires. 
He was well aware that a confutation of the theme of Les pehtes 
mtseres de la me conjugale already existed in the same author’s 
Un menage de gargon (1842).^^ 

Balzac’s physiologies^ although in a sense humorous essay’s, may 
be considered as formmg a part of his general objective of studying 
contemporary society. Thus they fit into the vast scope of his 

^®See my article Spanish Xovel of ^Heas*. Critical Opinion 

(1836-1880)/" PMLA, m (1940), 544ff. 

^*With Q<mzal& QomAlem de la Gomsalera (1878) and De tal pdio 
tal mttUa (1879) Pereda completed a trio of thesis novels, embracing the 
three subjects on which he was most easily drawn into combat: the home, 
politics, religion 

Of. Ml huey smU% p. 15$, 
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realistic method Pereda had no such ob^ectiYe in mind His 
fisiologias served merely as outlets for peisonal convictions But 
they do display one of his impoitant lealistic traits as a novelist — 
an melination to analytical and methodical thinking He was fond 
of analysis in characterization, of a sj'-steinatic presentation of his 
material (for example, in exposition and description) , and of argu- 
mentation and reasoning m general He found the physiologie 
peculiarly adapted both to his satirical mood and to his analytical 
bent. 

Sherman Bore 

Wa^htngton TIntverstty 


BEATRICE'S EYES 

After Dante’s immersion in Lethe the four Cardinal Virtues lead 
him m front of the GrilSn and tell him to look into ^ Beatrice’s 
eyes, singing ^^^See that thou spare not thy sight, we have 
placed thee before the smerald% whence Love shot his weapons at 
thee of old ” ’ ^ The later Italian, and most other, commentators 
resolutely combat the imphcation that Beatrice’s eyes were green; ® 
and insist that only symbolic intent is to be considered. 

Personally, I have no objection to Beatrice’s having had green 
eyes, and yet for Dante to tell us so, m any fairly definite way, 
would be almost to violate his custom of never vouchsafing any 
concrete and objective description of her person Almost, but not 
quite; for once, in the V^ia Nuova, he arrests us with the words 
^ Color of pearls has she, almost, as much as is becoming to lady’; ^ 

^ Dante regtilarly speaks, especially m the Faradtso, of looking 
Beatrice or into her eyes cf , e g. Par, nc, 22, xv, 34, xvm, Sf , xxvni, 
11 

® Furg , XXXI, 115 ff ‘Pa che le viste non riaparmi Posto t^avem 

dinaBzi alH sn^eraldi Ond^ Amor gi2i ti trasse le sue armi * 

g, Yenturi: AgU smeraldt, agli ocehi di Beatrice nlueenti come 
smeraldi, e che ai mirarli ricreano; non ch’ ella avesse gh occhl di gatto* 
Tommaseo even gness^ that Dante might have meant ‘hlue’J AgU 
smerMtf agli ocehi. ‘ $meraldi ’ dissO sopra ‘ giocondo Inme o n.iwdie 
perchd gll ocehi Ai iei erano d’azznrro chiaro, . . " 

♦X3X, 11. “Color di perk ha quasi, in forma quale Convene a dmm 
met, non for naisura ” * , 
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this was written in her lifetime and when both were in their early 
twenties and ^^RS said with a boldness which never was to appear 
again in his deseiiptions ot Beatiice But there tollows almost 
immediately a statement which adds a new moie covert item oi 
personal description, and which has never to my knowledge been 
brought into relief after sapng that from her eyes issue glowing 
spirits of love, he adds ^ You see Love painted {pinto) in her 
face, there where no one can look at her fixedly ' — ^and this, the 
prose explanation tells us, means her ‘ mouth, which is the end of 
love/® This still looks rather abstract and intangible, until one 
realizes that it may mean, very definitely, her red lips for red is 
love’s color We took it for granted all the time that her lips 
were red , and we should have been moie grateful to know unmis- 
takably what color her eyes were, or whether her hair was blonde, 
like the Lady Petra^s,’' or was dark — as would have been more 
becoming with her little-girl dress of blood-red ^ So what have we 
gamed ^ What have we wrested from the secretive Dante ^ 

Little, except two, which with Beatnce^s emerald eyes make^ 
three, colois the familiar triad of the three theological colors/^ 
white, green and red, which play so large a part, both explicitly 
and implicitly, in all Banters work.^ 

So that again we wonder whether Beatrice’s ^ emerald ’ eyes were 
only symbolically green ^ 

Heebeet D, Atjstik 

tJmversity of Southern OaUfomm 


12 “Voi le vedete Amor pinto nel nso, lA He non pote aZetm 
mxrarla fiso/’ 

’ Ibid , 20 dico de la bocca, la quale k fine d’amore 

’ Etme^ COT, 63 
» F iV , H, 3 

® See MLN, xxxix, 340 , ** The Three Garments,” for another none-too- 
evident presentation of the same color syrahohsm 

There is a further tantalizing hint of greenness (or blue-greenness’) 
in connection with Beatnce^s eyes soon after the Furgatorto passage 
Par, X, 65-60 I m her fixed my eyes, . Within her aspect” 

(gaze, look, vision, eyes) I made myself such as Glaucus made himself m 
tasting of the herb that made him in the sea consort of the other gods/ 
XJguiccione da Pisa ends his section on gtaucus, -a, -tiw, with the sentence 
* That glomm is said for green, or blackish, is derived from Glaucns god 
of the sea, for the color of the sea is green, and blackish ^ Quod 
dl<^tar vindis, vd sabniger, tractum est a Glmm dm mm color 

mans vindis est et submger/*) 
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« SOUXDIXG BEASS 

Dante’s uses of the word rame both refer to antiquity ^ (1) 
the trank of the Old Man of Grete^ who represents the Four 
Ages of mythology, is of mme^ signifying the Brazen ” Age , ^ 
and (2) the hollow metal bull, work of Perillns, in which the 
Sicilian tyrant Phalaris burned culprits alive was made of rame 
^ As the Sicilian bull, that bellowed first with the lament of him — 
and that was right — who had tuned it with his file, used to bellow 
with the voice of the afflicted man, so that, although it was of 
rama, yet it appeared transfixed by the pain,’® so the voice of 
Guido da Montefeltro sounded as it forced its way to the tip of the 
flame that enclosed him. 

Two, at least, of the early commentators — Boccaccio and the 
Anonimo Fiorentino — say that mma, is a ^sonorous metal’, but, 
unexpectedly, they make this statement in connection with the first 
passage, instead of the second where one would look for it The 
Anonimo says simply, ^ Since fame is a sonorous metal, ^ but Boc- 
caccio offers an explanation for the seemingly cryptic allusion 

since rame is a more sonorous metal than either of the before- 
mentioned (the gold and silver of the first two Ages of Man), men 
became more famous among themselves, and of greater renown ” ® 
This still remains rather puzzling, until we see that its source is 
in, or IS related to, St. Jerome’s explanation of the image m 
Nebuchadnezzar’s dream,® which was the model for Dante’s Old 
Man of Crete, Jerome savs of the brass” belly and thighs 
^ This material {aes, = rame) is more vocal than all metals, and 
resounds afar with its ringing And therefore in Daniel, in the 
image which was composed of gold, silver, aes, and iron, the reign 

^ As does Ins one use of aes 

® Inf , xrv, lOS Poi h di rame mfiuo alia forcata ” 

xs,vjX, 7-12' “Come 1 bue cicilian cbe muggbid pnma Col piauto 
di eolui, e cio fu dntto, Che Tavea temperate con sua Inna, Mugghiava con 
la voce deil’aMitto, Si cbe, con tutto che fosse di rame, Pur el parea dal 
dolor trafitto 

Poi che li lame ^ uno metallo soaoro, ** 

, sieeome il rame ^ pit, sonoio metallo eke alcuno def predetti, 
divennero gii uomini fra sis medesimi mt famosi, e di maggior rinom^a ” 

^Daniel, H, 31 ff 
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of Alexander and of the Greeks is indicated in the similitude of 
the aeSy that the eloquence of the Greek tongue might he signi- 
fied ^ * And the basis and background of this pronouncement con- 
cerning aes IS almost surely the Apostle Paul's famous verse 
Though I speak ^th the tongues of men and of angels, and have 
not chanty, I am become as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal/^ ® 
TVo centuries after St Jerome, Isidore of Seville adds to his 
condensation of Pliny’s remarks about aes a few of his own , among 
them ^ Of all the metals aes is the most vocal ^ ^ 

All of which shows in general, that not only theological, ethical, 
and historical, but also literary echoes m the Middle Ages should 
be suspected of being scriptural, and, m paiticular, that St Paul 
is probably to be given the ultimate credit foi Boccaecio^s remark 
about the meaning of aes in the Old Man of Crete 

Herbert D Austin 

Um^ersitp of Southern Caltforma 


AX IMMEDIATE SOITRCI FOE FAERIE QUEENEy 
BK Y, PROEM 

Xot often can one see the actual mechanics of Spenser’s borrow- 
ings. The opportunity to do so is, hoivever, afforded bv the Proem 
to Book V of The Faene Queene^ wherein Spenser turns to his own 
use certam ideas contained in the first few pages of Loys Le Roy’s 
Iniercliangeable Course^ or Yarieig of Things in the Whole World 
(London Charles Tetsweirt, 1594),^ a work otherwise quite 
opposed to the Poet’s idea of degeneration. 

Oommentari^rum m Ezechtelem life xn, cap XL {PL, xxv, 373 (old 
465)) "Haec materia cunctis metallic vocalior est, et tiamtu louge 
reaonat Unde et Darnel, in imagine quae eiat ex auro, argento, aeie, fer- 
roque compacta, regnum Alexandn atque Graecorum in aens similitudme 
demonstratur , ut Graeeae linguae eloquentia signaretur*’ 

® I Cor,, xm, 1 Si lingms hominum loquar, & Angelorum, cbaritatem 
autem non habeam, factus sum velut aes sonans, aut cymbalum tinaiem/* 
^ Eiym , xvi, xx, 11 ” Inter orama metalla aes vocalissimum est.”-— 

Still two centuries later, Eabanus Maurus quotes PauFs verse, witb a dif- 
ferent explanation of tbe signideance of aes m it {Be Um^ersOy lib, 
cap XIV — ^in PL, cxx, 477). “In acre autem vanitas, vel manitas fidei 
expnmxtur. ut est illud in Apostolo; Pactus mm velut aes somm^* 

^ A translation, by Bobert Asbley, of La Vmssitude au mniU dm ehosee 
m Puimms (Pans, 1575) 
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Le Eoy^s book, wbich develops the cyclic theory of successive 
periods of growth, maturity, and decay, differs from many such 
treatises on mutability in that it rejects the notion of primitive 
perfection (the Golden Age, etc ) and argues that modern times 
have the ad\ antage of ancient Its method throughout is compara- 
tive and historical, the comparisons between nations and between 
individuals being made in a fashion somewhat suggestive of that 
followed by Plutarch^s Lues As a prime document in the history 
of the quarrel of the ancients and moderns it has received sur- 
prisingly little attention 

In the first of the twelve books mto which the work is divided, 
Le Eoy proposes to discuss the alteration of all things in the 
woilde, together with the causes of the principall chaunges and 
varieties, to be perceiued as well in the supenour, as in the inferiour 
part thereof, ^ and launches at once into an examination of the 
wandrmg and inconstancie " of the heavenly bodies from the time 
of Ptolemy to his own day In the course of his discussion he 
reaches the conclusion that the world is about to pass the revolution 
of the great yere of the Ancients, and that the changes attendant 
upon that event have left the present days in parlous state 

Neuer were the Sunne and Moone eclipsed more apparantly; neuer were 
seene so many comets, and other impressions in the aire, neuer did the 
Sea and the nuers so violently ouerflowe their hankes, neuer haue bin 
heard such earthquakes, neuer were borne so many and so hydeous mon- 
sters ' Keither hath theie euer beene since the memory of man, so many 
and so often changes to come to passe in Countries, Nations, Manors, 
Lawes, Estates, and Religions ® 

A hasty thumbmg of the first few pages of Le Eoy could, then, 
easily leave one in a mood to feel that the world was hopelessly 
topsy-turvy. And that is precisely the mood of Spenser^s first 
stanza m the Proem ‘ 

So oft as I with state of present time 
The image of the antique world compare, 

When as mans age was in his freshest prime. 

And the first blossome of faire vertue bare. 

Such oddes 1! finds twixt those, and these which are. 

As that, through long continuance of his course. 

Me seemes the world is runne quite out of square 
Prom the first point of his appointed souree, 

And being once amisse, growes daily wourse and wourse^ 

^Sig, Bh *Sigs. 
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It should be noted that on the same page mth his gloomy pros- 
pectus for the immediate future, Le Eoy mentions ^'the fables 
of . Deucalion^, and Pyrrha,” though not, it is true, in the con- 
nection given them by Spenser (St u) Still, the juxtaposition 
IS suspiciously unlilce mere comcidence, and as a suggestion 
dropped into the questing mind of a highly imaginative poet it 
certamly need not lead to identical use of hgure 

Beginning with St, iv Spenser explains that the worsening of 
sublunary affairs is attiibutable to the changing positions of the 
heavenly bodies with refeience to the equinoctial points, a change 
due to precession of the equinoxes ^ The poet reaches the zenith 
of his moan m Stt vii-vin 

Xe lb that hame great gloiious lampe of light. 

That doth enlumine all these lesser fyres. 

In better case, ne keepes his course more right, 

But IS miscaned "with the other spheres 
For since the terme of fourteene hundred yeres, 

That learned Ptolomaee his hight did take, 

He IS declyned from that marke of theirs 
Xigh thirtie minutes to the sontherne lake. 

That makes me feare m tune he will us quite forsake 

And if to those iEgyptian wisards old, 

Which in star-read were wont have best insight. 

Faith may be given, it is by them told. 

That since the time they first tooke the snnnes hight, 

Foure times hSs place he shifted hath in sight, 

And twice hath risen where he now doth west, 

And wasted twice where he ought rise aright 

Le Eo/s statement of the idea eontamed in Stanza vii, though 
not agreemg with Spenser in the degree of solar aberiation — the 
precise meaning of either is hard to determme — is cast in language 
suggestively dose to Spenser’s : 

The course of the sunne is no more such as it was wont to be m old tune; 
neither are there the same points of the Solstices and Equinoxes, but 
within this fourteene hundred yeres since Ptolomey lined, who was a most 
diligent obseruer of the course of the world, it is come neerer vnto the 
earth then at that time it was, about twelue degrees,*^ 


^Le Eoy, sig B3- "Moreouer, they say, that al the parts of the 
Zodiaeke and the whole signes haue changed their places; and that the 
earth is remoued from his first seituation, being not entirely & absolutely 
(as afore it was) the center of the world,*^ 
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For a parallel to the ideas e 5 .pressed in St yiii, it is necessary 
to look a few pages farther into the text of Le Eoy In that section 
of the Fourth Book which treats Of the Power, Learning, and 
other excellency of the Egyptians we read 

Hekodotvs tie Historian speaking in iis Euterpe of tie Egyptians 
affirmeti Tiat it was giuen iim to vnderstande by tie Priestes, tiat 
in tiree hundred fortie and one generations they had so many Kinges, and 
iigie Pnestes, and tiat in tie space of one tiousande three hundred and 
fortie yeeres, the sunne had foure times changed his accustomed course, 
armng twice m the west part, and setting also twice m the East « 

The correspondence of the italicized portion of the foregoing quota- 
tion with lines 5-7 of Spenser^s stanza could hardly be closer Such 
exact correspondence of ideas and wording, especially when the 
passages all occur within relatiyely brief compass, should put beyond 
doubt the immediate provenience of Spenser^s information And if, 
as has been suggested/ the proems to the various books of The 
faene Queene were late composihons, polished off while the author 
prepared his poem for the press, we may also catch a glimpse of 
Spenser hungrily bringing himself up to date on current literature. 

One final word Le E 03 /S book has not, so far as I am aware, 
ever been considered — as it assuredly deserves to be — m connection 
with the Garden of Adonis ® passage and the Mutabilitie Cantos 
It would throw much light on both. 

John* Leon Lievsay 

Stanford Umversitg 


MORE lEISH WOEDS IX SPEXSEE 

Although the fragmentary version of Spenser^s View of the 
Present State of Ireland printed by Eenwick^ from the Public 
Eecord Office MS is the roughest of rough drafts, it affords some 

* Sigs , my italics 

g., by Josephine Waters Bennett, TTw Evolution of ^*The Eaene 
Queene^ ICilcago, 1942), p 48 (following O L Craik). 

® Of i for example, sigs 23^-24 of !the Interchangeable Course 

^ Pp 258-63 All tie quotations from Spenser discussed below are drawn 
from p 260 Br. Rudolf Gottfried informs me that these words are cor- 
rectly transcnbed from the in Renwick^s edition. Eor Bpeneer^s other 
Irish words, see JECE, xm (1943), 502-06 
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idea of the extent of Spenser’s famiiiantj with his subject How- 
ever it may be criticized m the light of twentieth-centur}’^ scholar- 
fchip, theie can be no doubt that Spenser knew more about the Irish 
and their language than did most of his tellow Undertakers^ and 
that some of his opinions were held by reputable Irishmen m 
Spenser’s day and even later 

Irish and Welsh Worbs Spenser’s theory that southeastern 
Ireland was peopled from the Brittons ” - has been abandoned 
only recently by modern scholars See, for example, Kuno Meyer’s 
conclusion that ’whether we take history for our guide, or natne 
tradition, or philology , — we are led to no other conclusion but this 
that no Gael ever set foot on British soil save from a vessel that had 
put out from Ireland,” ® or Cecile O’Eahill/s To sum up, the 
(Fidels came fiom Gaul direct to Ireland, not across Great 
Britain.” ^ 

" as fyre is in Welshe Tane in Iryshe Tumnye ” 

Iiyshe Tuinnje ” lepresents a reasonable attempt on Spenser’s 
pai*t to mdicate the pronunciation of Ir teine, the common word 
for fire, ’ which is cognate with W t&n^ “ fire,” Spenser’s Welshe 
Tane.” See further the comment on tetne in NED^ s v. Beltane^ 
and Vallancey’s OoUectanea^ No XII, pp. cxxvi f. As late as 
the spellings tine and hneadh occur in the same manuscript ® almost 
side by side. 

an heigh lande in Welshe and Iryshe Tarberfc 

Spenser seems eiioneously to have associated tarhert with Ir 
iorr «« W. twr, heap or pile/' hence his rendering heigh lande.” 

* Spenser here follows Camden [Britannia, ed 1690, p. 682; ed 1694, p 
646) . tta eiff Bnianma nostra prtmm tncolm commigrd^sse tn aperto mt 
From Camden, too, Spenser drew his opinion that the Irish stones of the 
LeaM>ar (xahhala are mere fables and verie Melisian lyes (Kenwick, p. 
56) , Camden^s phrase <ed 1694, p 643) is nugm Mtleswe But see also 
Holinshed, ed 1687, p 49a65 M, For a fuller discussion of the subject see 
my Spenser, Holmshed, and the Leahhar JEQ^P., xxju (1944), 

390-401, particularly p 396 

® Transactions Mon Bor of Vymmrodonon, p, 69. 

^frelmd and Wales (London 1924), p, 34. 

*J H, liloyd, B^adeltea i (1912), 23, nos 63, 64 Edward Ithuyd^ 
Arehaeologta Bmtanmm (1707), p. 67, m his ** Comparative Vocabulary*" 
gives ** Ignis * Tdn; . Ir. Teme.” 
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He may have draira his assumption from Camdcaa^s ^^Littts 
Altvm, vbi nnnc Taebabth, id est Bntannice terra minus pro- 
funda But Ir toulheart, tairbheart (< Pedersen^ 

Vergl Gramm der Kelt Spmclien, ii, 465) means isthmus or 
neck of land ” ^ 

Two places named Tarbert must have been known to Spenser 
The first, now Belturbet, appears three times in the View (Globe 
ed., pp* 616b, 652a, 664b) From theie O^Donovan wrote m 1836 
' Of the Town of Belturbet I find no record except that it was a 
castle built by Hugh Connallach OTteilly, A D. 15 — The ford 
which this castle commanded is called by O’SuUevan Bel-Tarbert 
and Latinised Os Tarberti The castle was called by the Irish 
Oaislen Tan beirt * ® The old name seems to have been Bel Atha 

Charbaid, Mouth of the Ford of Chariots ® 

But nearer to Spenser at Kilcolman was Tarbert m Munster, a 
seignory on the Shannon, Co. Limerick, which was constantly under 
dispute or discussion among the Munster Undertakers It appears 
in an abstract in the State Papers which refers also to Spenser^s 
own holdings 

“ Curve Cosh enbord xs bothe Welshe and Irysbe ” 

Curve Cosh ert (sie^) bord appears to be a list of foux Irish 
words. 

(1) Curve is perhaps SpensePs anglicized spelling for Ir cuvrm, 
a common word for ale,’^ cognate with W, earlier cwrf^ 

ed. 1594, p 635, rendered by Gibson (1695), col 947 
called now, as xt seems, Tarbarth, for there the shore rises to a great 
hexghth (sic). See the explanation in Wm Baxter’s Glossartum 

Antiqmtatum Sntanmcarum (1719), p 154, 8 r L%tm Altum (pro Tarva 
ardb vei Altus venter). 

^On the Scottish Tarberts, see W. 0 Mackenzie, Scottish Place-Fames 
(1931), p 151; J B. Johnston, Place-Wames of Scotland, 3d ed (1934), 
p 307. 

^Oranmee Bmvep Letters, Vavan and Lettiim, p 4 
^ Ordn^ Btfrv Letters, Fermanagh, p 7. 

of Btate Papers for Ireland, 167.46 (1592), p 60, see also 
€BPI, 202. 1 79, 2.36 (159$), pp 81-2, 145, et passtm 

(used of an ale no longer brewed) was still current among the 
Irish bards after SpensePs time, cf. the poem by Art Og O’Seefe in "the 
Ctmtention of the Bards (L. McKenna, lomarbMgh na hW'deadh, xi, 
228,6), where two MBS have emirh. In Vmyd, ArohaeoL Bnt (1707), p. 
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ciLTwf, cwryf (< Old Celtic *kuimen see Stokes, Urheltwcher 
SprachschaiZy pp 93-4). Again, it may be that Spenser’s attention 
\vas drawn to the Welsh curuf while reading Camden.^^ The first 
three editions of the Britannia (cf ed 1590, p 21) have Cerii- 
Siam ad Keirch, i. anenam, e qua potum ilium Britanni multis in 
locis confieiunt ” But the 1594 edition adds to this (p 20) vel 
potius ad Owrwfy i. quam Alam [English ale dicimus ’’ 

(2) Cosh stands for Ir cos, g com, cognate with W 

coes (cl Lat coxa) See Stokes, Urkelt Sprachscliaiz, p 89 Qosh 
appears in the Irish place-name Cois Maighe, Spensei’s ^*‘our iieh 
Coshma,/ Xow made of Maa/’ CCOHA 522 Gois (pronounced 
Oosh or Cush) is a dative form meaning ^^at the foot (of), 
beside”, Oois Mmghe thus means ‘"beside (or along) the Maigue 
Elver. ’ Due east of Tarbert, it was called also Mag Maige^ “ the 
plain of the Maigue ” Adare in Coshma was held on a 2i-year 
lease by Sir Henry Wallop from 1586 until his death m 1599. See 
CSPI, 127 28 (1586), etc. 

(3) En offers several possible solutions, from which it is im- 
possible to select the word Spenser intended It is most likely that 
he was thmkmg of Eire {Enu, g. Erenn)^ the name for Ireland,^* 
and what has generally been considered its Welsh cognate I word- 
don But there are other possibilities He may have meant W. 

47, the entry * Cervisia, Kurv, kuniv, * Ale, Beei,* ” omits Ir cu%rm, which 
appears later (p 160), s v Symposium, as “koirm'^ 

Gottfried, ELH, x (1943), 122, has shown that Spenser used either 
the 1590 or 1594 edition of the Bntanma , on other grounds I had already 
concluded that he used the 1594 edition. 

=t®This spelling of Btro is found as late as 1822, when O’Connor^s 
Chronicles of Er% appeared in Ijondon, More significant is the fact that 
Sir James Ware, who published Spenser’s m 1633, also uses this 

form of the word m his opening discnssion of the names for Ireland; cf. 
Antiquitates Mihemicae, 2d ed , 1858, p 2 Ma; alterutro fonie IS tar " the 
Wetjt or Ibens} emanare videntur leme, Eierna, Juvema, Jto, Bernia, 
Ovemia, d voss Ethenitca, Bri Eis emm nominthus Eibernta ohm etmm 
vocahatur Ah Eri, Sihemm Enyena dimtur, S ita oUm Johamss Bcotm, 
Bcriptor antiquus secuh nom, jSrigem rulyh appella^atur Sunt qm 
Mhero Eispano, uno h MtJesit filus, aJti, qut ah Eertmone Mhm% fratre 
dumnt, 

^*See J Morns-Jones, Welsh Crammar, 77, 163; Pedersen, Yeryl 
Cramm dcr Melt Bpraehen, xe, 109 The most satisfactory discussion of 
the name is by OTlahilly, in Enu, xrv (1943), 7*28, on W. iwmdion 
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eira^ ‘^snow” = Ir oidhre^ whicli however means It is 

conceivable that he had in mind Ir direm later dxreamh, num- 
ber/^ cognate with W emf ^ if so, he should have anglicized it eriv 
It IS not likely that he intended Ooshen^ which is elsewhere m the 
View spelled Cosshene, Gossirh,^^ as Ir coisir (JEGP, xlii , 503) 
has no Welsh cognate Xor has etre, burden^’ (Lhnyd, i:07, 
Dinneen eire, eireadh) 

(4) Ir lord, " table,” is W Iwrdd. Both are early borrowings 
from OE bord^’^ In his own poetry Spenser preferred lord to 
table (<Lat tabula), which in its present sense m English came 
mto nse as early as the fourteenth century 

Ieish and Saxox Woeds Spenser^s theory that Irelande re- 
ceved muche people afterwarde from the Saxons” has more to 
recommend it than has his theory of British migration But he 
could have selected better examples of words which Irish and 

Saxon ” had in common 

“ Marh m Saxon is a horse, marrah in Iryshe is a horseman ” 

This statement is substantially correct ^^Marh m Saxon” is 
OE mearli, g. miares, marrah m Iryshe” is Ir marcach, g, 
marcatgh,^^ For exact parallelism Spenser should have compared 
Ir. marc, g mairc, horse.” There is no OE word cognate with 
Ir. marcach, which is inadequately represented by Spenser^s 

marrah.” 

" to ryde] in Iryshe is gemmms and so in Saxon, or a commen person,” 


see pp 9-11 Before Spenser wrote his View the names for Ireland were 
mtieh discussed by Holinshed, Camden, and other writers 

Irish-Enghsh Dictionary (1927), s v oighearj oighreadK The 
pronunciation of earlier Ir atghreadh could be expected to approximate 
Spenser^s eri Lhnyd, op. eit (1707), p 4, has the entry ‘‘W Eira, 
Bfww, It ErOg Oire5g, lee” 

Eenwick, p. 46 , Globe ed , p 623b Though the reading Oosheri would 
seem untenable, it is worthy of note that the sequence Curve Ooshen lord 
consists of words that are all related to feasting Idiuyd m his Dictionary, 
op pp. 312 C, explains Goistr, Ooisreach as ** A parish feast or wake ” 

Stokes, TrWfm Philol Boo p, 428 Lhuyd, p, 160, gives 

« Tabula, burdh” 

Of. also the raJrer v/mrmid, M. Joynt, Oontnhutiom to a Bwiiofmy of 
the Irieh Imngimgf, Eoyal Irish Academy (1932), M, col 63 =:s: Dmneen^s 
later mmcmdhe^ 
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Theie is some confusion here The lacuna m the MS suggests 
that to n de ” may belong with the precedmg portion of the text 
Was Spenser thinking of OE gem&ne, gemdna, gemannes^ com- 
mon, community ^ (Cf Lat communts ) If so, there is no Irish 
cognate OE '^geo~man{n) geong-mann^) does not occur in 
extant texts, but that the woid may have existed is strongly sug- 
gested by ME. ^oman, genian (cf. WED, s v yeoman). Ir. gio- 
manackf " horseboy," is, as I have already pointed out,^® borrowed 
from English yeoman^ which may be what Spenser intended by a 
commen person " 


Spenser^s fanciful etjmiologies for Irish surnames in the P E. 0. 
MS have been discussed in JEOP, xnii, 506-7 Other defects have 
been noted by Eenwiek, pp 263-5 But m Spenser^s defense it 
should be observed not merely that the P. E, 0. version represents 
discarded matter, but that Spenser may never have considered his 
View of the Present State of Ireland ready for publication during 
his lifetime Indeed, Spenser’s restraint appears greatly to his 
credit when it is recalled that more than two hundred years after 
Spenser’s death Charles O’Conor and Vallancey, who had far less 
excuse than Spenser, were being hailed as authorities in the same 
field bv virtue of writmg reams of rubbishy 

EonAxn M. Skith 

The Unwers%ty of lUtnots 


JEBP, xm, 503, s v cmlle 

^^Eenwick {p. 250) assumes, in connection with the entry of the View for 
publication in 1508, that the authorities apparently forbade its print- 
ing ” But there is no evidence that publication was forbidden It is not 
at all impossible that Spenser was more interested in publishing The Fmrte 
Queene and his other poems — certainly among his first cares ” {Eenwiek, 
p 224) — ^than in going through the tape of getting further aucthon- 
tee ” for printing the View. Spenser, upon re-perusal of the manuscript, 
may have felt that it was not yet ready for publication, which he decided 
either to postpone or to drop 
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WAD 

One meaning of the word 'tiad has escaped the attention of all 
English lexicographers and deserves resurrecting, if only for its 
occurrence in the ballad stanza that follows 

I lannclied my boat in Largo Bay 
And fishes caught I three 
One for wad and one for hook, 

And one was left for me 

This stanza has been so long m my memory that the circum- 
stances attendmg my introduction to it are completely obscured 
I ran across the stanza, too, I feel, somewhere m my Icelandic work 
Suspecting from Largo Bay ^ that the ballad was Scottish, I 
searched, as a matter of mterest, though not exhaustively, through 
most of the northern and Scottish ballad collections. Some time 
ago I was rewarded by findmg a variation of it m The Fisher 
Lasses’ Eant” ® 

We laid our Imes in Largo Bay, 

And we got fishes nine. 

Three to roast, and three to boil. 

And three to bait our line 

This IS the seventh of sixteen stanzas, each with a refram. The 
gist of the entire ballad might be summarized thus* As a group of 
jSshermen approach the shore, they espy the tapster’s lass, who 
seeing them, orders that her hose and shoes he cleaned, and brought 
to her so that she can go down to see the bonny lad who has laid 
his love ” on her. The lad tells her she must sell her heads and her 
half -silk gown to buy " a fishline ” The stanza quoted then follows 
With the three fish reserved for bait they catch a big skate, which 
le put into the creel till Saturday ” to reserve as, or to barter for, 
the Sunday meal, but while they are dancing and making merry, 
a customer ” customs [empties] the creel of fish, and presuma- 
bly there goes the Sunday meal. 

Maidment states that he has taken it from a stall sheet, or 

^ Largo Bay is an inlet of the firib. of Portb, County of Fife 

* Maidment, James, MaUad^ tmd Bongs, Edinburgh, 1859 , pp 

00-53 
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broadside, printed at Glasgow at the end of the 18th century, and 
that the original ballad has never been, as far as he could be certain, 
included in any collection.^ 

Be that as it may, it is obvious that the stanza m Maidment is 
considerably simplified in diction and content and must be a some- 
what later version of one that existed in oral tradition from way 
back. The obscurity of the word uad plus the settmg aside of part 
of the catch for the hook and wad — ^both seem now' rather difficult 
to explain. As the ballad, of which tins obscure stanza was a part, 
moved about, the divisions of the catch became the same three pdes, 
but piles for roasting, boiling, and baiting. 

The omission of this tvad from Webster^s New Iniernwtmnal Dic- 
tionary^ the NED, Wnght^s English Dialectal Dictionary, Jamie- 
sons Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish Language, and from 
all other and lesser woibs constitutes a slur upon a word of old 
and distinguished lineage, especially when one recalls the disem- 
bodied locutions that have been preserved in these works as part of 
the historical record of the language. 

Wad here means fishlxne " and comes straight from Old Norse 
caSr, which has two meamngs m the sagas (1) a fishingline, and 
(2) a Ime for measuring. 

Webster^s New International Dictionary gives these two Norse 
meanings out of Cleasby-Vigfusson ^ m the etymology of wad hut 
cites in the definition of the word itself only the second: hne, 

esp. one marked in land surveying; hence, a track; trace, line of 
direction. Dial Eng,^^ It is the purpose of this note to show 
that the fishiine meaning of wad came generally into the English 
language, too, for the use of it m the ballad points to a popular 
acquaintance with, or knowledge of, such a meamng at one time, 
and one would like to venture a wager that even now the word has 
currency in the speech of men who inhabit sections of Scotland and 
the outlying islands w'here Norsemen once ravaged and later settled. 

Absolute confirmation of the meaning of wad m the ballad stanza 
does not rest solely upon etymological grounds, however, for the 
same formula or ritual used in dividing or reckoning the catch 

p. 50 

•Cleasby, Hicliara and Vigldsfion, Gudbrand, An Icelan^tc-Bngluh Dm- 
Uomrift Oaiord, 1874. 
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comes down to ns m the Icelandic Saga of the Foster-brothers as 
the following excerpt will show ® 

6Ufr konungr ms&lti “ Framarr heftr J?ti pd gert ma vigin i Grsenlandi 
enn fiskimaSnnn kallar aflausn vera fiskiimai , pvX at liann kallast leysa 
sik, ef hann dregr fisk fyiir sik, enn annan fyiir skip sitt, priSja fyrir 
dngul, f jdrSa fyrir ” 

[Olaf the kmg said more hast thou done of killing in Greenland than 
the fisherman considers as compensation for his fishing because he believes 
that he has quitted himself of his fishing if he draws up a fish for him- 
self, another for his boat, a third for his hook, and a fourth for his line] 

To clarify this short passage lifted from the saga, I might add 
that immediately preceding this passage Thormod has been boastmg 
of five killings m Greenland, to which Kmg Olaf replies that hunt- 
ing seems to have been good or the hunter daring, for Thormod 
has killed one man more than a filsherman must catch fish to prove 
himself a good fisherman or to feel himself rewarded for his labor 
and outlay. 

Under the entry vadr, the Icelandic dictionary® cites another 
fish count . . draga fisk annan fyrir ongul hmn JpntS^a fyrir vad 
[, . . draw up another fish for the hook and the third for the line] 

It IS interesting to note that one fisherman counts his catch by 
separating it into three piles and another into four, but that in both 
eases the hook and the Ime come m for a share This fact suggests 
an allotment for overhead 

This assignment of the catch to the "hook and Ime^^ is thus 
traced to the Old Korse Sagas and remains a problem, beyond the 
scope of this English note Interest has merely prompted me to 
engage in some idle social and economic speculation 

ITorse contributions to the English vocabulary are too well known 
to be more than noted here. The fact that the Oxford does not have 
this meaning of md is not the first discovered omission, of course, 
from that great storehouse;, but I should like especially to rescue 
wd and find a little niche for it by the side of take,^^ " they/^ 
etc., its somewhat more useful compatriots. 

Ealpk B* Alleh 


sAsiaundarsou, VaMuuar, Saga, BeykjavXk, 1890 [fslendinga 

Sdgur, Vol. 261, p. 118. 

* Oleasby-Vigfassou, op 
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ALYSOTJX’S OTHEE TOXXE 

An understanding of the structural dichotoni} of the Wife of 
Bai¥s Prologue is essential to an appreciation of the metamor- 
phosis of a sterile Pauline concept — It is good for a man not to 
touch a woman ^ — into a work of art in the hands of Chaucer. 
With a modicum of seriousness^ and a wealth of Immor^ *\ltsoiin 
astutely considers — ^through line 162 — the validity of Church doc- 
trines and prohibitions relative to the marriage stnte - Chaucer^s 
widow competently summons from Holv Writ and common sense 
evidence needful to refute important dogmas The recital, how- 
ever, IS interrupted bv the Pardoner, who confesses that the Wife^s 
disquieting comments have left him undecided about the marriage 
question ^^Yet hadde I levere wedde no wj'f to-yeere^”® She 
turns on the Pardoner and warns, " thou shalt drynken of another 
tonne./ Er that I go, shal savoure wors than ale/^ * Xo matter 
what the Wife had planned to say, she is committed to the task of 
supplying the inebriate Pardoner with " another tonne Whereas 
Alysoun had at fiist questioned the Church’s position on marriage 
as pronounced by St Paul, St. Jerome and later churchmen, she 
now gravitates toward orthodoxy m recountmg ^^ensamples mo 
than ten/’® which aie designed to help the Pardoner solve the 
problem marriage or cehbacy.® Thenceforth, the Prologue is 
dedicated to the estimable task of describing the situation likely 
to be encountered by the man qui eo^pit uxorem 

Cor 7.1. 

Paul’s equivocal evaluation of eehbacv and marriage formed the 
basis of St Jerome’s argument against the wedded state in Epietola 
Adverms Joutwtanum, a tract which represents fairly enough the ecclesias- 
tical attitude toward women and maiiiage in the fourteenth century 

® Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, ed F K Eobinson < Boston, 1933), B, 168 
170-1 

®oir, B, m 

* The apparent reversal of intentioi^ can best be eicplamed perhaps with 
reference to the poet’s desire to fit the component parts of the Canterbury 
Tales into a framework essentially dramatic But see E F Jones, 
Conjecture on the Wife of Bath’s Prologue,” JE&P, sxtv (1025), §18-^47 
Jones argues persuasively that the Prologue through hue 103 was origin- 
ally preceded by the Bhtpman^s Prologue^ and that the whole served as an 
introduction to ihe Bhtpman^B Tale 
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The qut capit uxorem con?entioii was by bo means new, how- 
ever, Chancer was probably the first to cast a woman m the role of 
the ecclesiastical raconteur who invariably lenders the recitation ^ 
Theophrastus in Aureolus hher de nuptiis (quoted by St* Jerome 
m Bptsiola Adversus Jovinmnum) had asked an vir sapiens ducat 
usorem ® in preparation for a concise summary of the bairiers to 
pleasurable conjugal relations An unknown clerk m the Middle 
Ages used the convention in five lines of hexameters ® 

Qui capit uxorem capit absque quiete laborem, 

Longum languorem, lacrimas, cum hte dolorem, 

Pondus valde grave, verbosum vas sine clave, 

Quod nulli claudit sed detegit omne quod audit 
Uxorem duxi quod semper postea luxi 

The qui capit uxorem introduction, probably as a result of the 
influence of Theophrastus, appeared in anonymous thirteenth- 
century French poems, which, needless to say, make no pretense of 
considering the question of marriage fairly Hence, the conven- 
tion in Le Blasme des Fames is purely an mtroductory device 

Qui a fame prent compaignie, 

Oiez s’ll fet sens ou folie 
Fame si engingne et de§oit 
Celui qui plus raime et la croit, 

Et fet son bon et son plesir, 

Ele se paine du trabir 

The qm capit uxorem poem which Chaucer probably had at hand 
during the composition of the Prologue was the prolix Miroir de 

^ !rhere is a strong possibility that Chaucer's assignment of the qui capit 
usrorem exposition to a shrewish woman is a delightful jest at the expense 
of the detractors of women who took their work seriously This lecture 
given by a man of the Church, such as the Monk, would have been worth 
scarcely a second notice, but in the idiom of the Wife it is brilliantly 
ironic 

«Migne, Lat , xsm, col 276 Likevuse the Wife, OT , D, 176-7, 
"Then maystow ehese ^heither thou wolt sippe/ Of thilke tonne that I 
shal abroche” 

Meyer, "Les Manuscnts Prangais de Cambridge,” jKow*, xv (1886), 
339 

^^^Achille Jubinal (ed*), Jongleurs ei Trouvhres (Pans, 1835), p 79 
Cf. Bes Femmes, ed Jtibinal, Nouveau Recueil de Gowtes, Bits, FaUiaufs 
(Pans, 1842), n, 330, *^Quy femme prent k compagnie/ 'Verez si il fet 
sens u folye Ijcs proprei^ See femmes, Meyer, loc^ oit , " Oez, seignurs, e 
eseutez/ E a ma parole entend^ / Ba en femme trop met sa cure/ Sovent 
serra saunz honure” 
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Manage of Eustache Deschamps, Le Miroir is a prodigious ex- 
pansion of the Ameolm liler de nupiits with borrowings from 
Jean de Meun and St Jerome Franc Touloirj like the Pardoner^ 
contemplates mamage, unable to decide the question for himself, 
he writes to the monkish Eepertoire-de-Science * 

Et pour ce qu’ea ce po m’entens, 

Envoye ces letties a ty, 

Et treshumblement te suppli 
Que «ui ce me \ucillez rescnpre 
Cbose qui me doye seuSiie 
A congnoi«tre parfaictement 
Le bien, le mal oti le tourment, 

Qui de ce fait se pact despcndre, 

AfiB que de toy puisse aprandre 
Se c'est mon pourfit ou dommaige 
De moy bouter en manaige, 

Ou de vivre sanz ce lien (11 1086 97) 

Repertoire's reply is a catalogue of antifeminist sentiments accumu- 
lated over a period of many centuries, but it follows essentially 
the same pattern as Alysoun^s reply to the Pardoner,^® who, like 
Franc Vouloir, would know the fate of one gui capit uxorem and 
who discovered on good authority, "Kon est ergo uxor ducenda 
sapienti,” than which a better conclusion to the Wife of BaWs 
Prologue could scarcely be found. The prime difference between 
the polemical Latin and French works and the Prologue is Chaucer, 
who artistically camouflages a threadbare pattern with a merry 
account of a wife’s adventures with five husbands 

Aethub E* Moose 

V Signal Corps 


Deschamps, Le Mtroir de Manage^ ed Gaston Raynaud, Oeuvres Com- 
pUtes, SATF, IX, 1804, p 38 

Deschamps and Chaucer were indebted to substantially the same 
sources for antifeminist sentiments 

^Iigne, op ett , col 276 Chaucer lets the reader make this deduction 
for himself Of course, the Pardoner, like the ” nuvel Gerusalemer ” of 
Couplets sur le Mmiage, P[aull Mfeyer], “ Melanges,’' Rom , xxvt (1897), 
95, could have observed at the conclusion, "Xe prendrei nuje, §o est la 
but it was hardly necessary 

'^*^Lenvog de Chmeer a Buluton is a humorous qui cupit uxorem poem* 
Chaucer hxes the direction of the Prologue by recommending it to Bukton 
as an aid^ to the solution of the marriage problem, ** The Wyf of Bath© I 
pray yow that ye rede/ Of this matere that we have on honde ” {11 20-30) 
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CHEESTIENS BE LA SAINCTUEE 

In a chapter fiom a syiaposnim lecently published undei the 
title The Aral Ee\itage,^ Professoi H L Savage of Princeton 
University presented a condensed translation of the report on a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land which a French nobleman, Ogier 
eighth baron d’Anglure, performed in the year 1395, together with 
some highly interesting notes and remaiks ^ On p 209, the French 
passage (§ I'/O, p 41) ^^Et sachies que Bethzel est moult peuplee 
des Chrestiens de la saincture plus que de San asms. Iceulx chres- 
tiens labourent les vignes ou iceulx bons vms croissent ” is 
rendered In Bethzel the Christians ^ of the Girdle,’ or Chris- 
tians of St Thomas, had become expert winegrowers ” Christians 
of St Thomas, as is well known, is a current appellation of an 
Eastern Christian community, belonging to the Nestorian sect, 
which settled on the northwestern coast of India and traced its 
origin to the Apostle Thomas, a claim which of course lacks any 
serious historical foundation 

However, the same Christians of the Girdle” are mentioned 
on p. 816, together with the Jews, as having in Jerusalem cer- 
tain places and streets where they reside,” which were separated 
from the sections where the Moslems lived (§ 168, p 40 of the 
French text)* And on p* 217 we read that ^^The Christians of 
the Girdle are recognizable because they wear the coloured Tcafieh ® 
of a blue shade, and the Jews a yellow one.” 

It IS quite obvious that the Chrestiens de la saincture ” are 
plainly the native Christians, who under the regulations of the 
Islamic law were obliged to distinguish themselves from the 
Moslems by wearing blue girdles (Arabic zunnar, from the Greek 

^ The Ar&b by Philip K Hitti and others Edited by Nabih 

Anun Fans Prmceton University Press, 1944 

^“Fourteenth Century Jerusalem and Cairo through Western Eyes/’ 
pp 199-220 , The title of the French original edition is Le Batnt Voyage 
de J^mUm du Beigneur dAnglure, publi4 par F. Bonnardot et A 
Longnon. Paris, 1878 (Soci4t6 des Anciens Textes Fran§ais). 

»Thls is not found in the original text (§ 174 Ue, p. 43) which only 
mentions a kerchief (fmesel) The French editorsi and not the sire of 
Anglure, are responsibW for the unfortunate introduction of the word 
Hfiehf which is the headgear of the B^ouins and i$ not worn by eity 
dwellers and farmers, as the Christians m Palestine were, and still are . 
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zona? ton) and turbans The Jews had to wear yellow firrlle^? and 
turbans x4.s is well known this oJious sign spiead from the 
Moslem countries mto the Christian - 

Professor Savage was misled by the French editors of Ogier’s 
travel report, who m the ^ Glossaiie^^ (p 133) explain the ex- 
pression Chrestiens de la samcture as de la confession de 
saint Thomas, apdtre des Indes ’ and add Cette appellation 
provient de ce que saint Thomas re^ut la cemture que la Vierge 
laissa tomber en son Assomption This mifeinformation goes back 
to the Italian report of the Florentine Simone Sigoli on his pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem, via Cairo and Mount Sinai, m 1384 ^ To 
be suie, Sigoli links the appellation Christians of the Girdle ” to 
the legend of St Thomas when he recounts (p, 94-5) his visit to 
the church of St Thomas in Babiloma, i e , the town which the 
Arabs called al-Fu<3tat (trom the Latin fossatum) and which was 
located near a Byzantine fortress known as Babylon, it is now 
called Old Cairo, south of the modern Cairo He adds I Cris- 
tiam della cintura sono grandissima quantita di gente m molti 
paesi, e ma'^simamente m India Undoubtedly, Sigoli was mism- 
formed by a local cicerone However, he does not say that the Chris- 
tians of the Girdle are only those who live m India but points out 
that they are found in many countiies, and chiefly in India. Lack- 
ing accurate mformation about the Eastern Churches, he may have 
believed that all Eastern Christians belonged to the same denomin- 
tion.*^ Leonardo Frescobaldi, another Florentine who undertook 

* See A S Tritton, The Cahphs and thetf non-Mushm subjexsU (London, 
1930), index s v zunndr and especially pp 115 26 The subject has been 
lecently dealt with in a most learned and attractive maimer by Miss Use 
Lichtenstaedter, *^Tbe Distinctive Dress of Xon-Muslims in Islamic Conn' 
tries,” Hiatona Judmca, v (1943), 35 52, 

« Ttapgto al Monte Binm di Simone Sigoli Testo di lingua , , per la 

prima volta pubbheato con due leziom sopra il medesimo, una di Luigi 
Fiacchi, e Faltra di Francesco Poggi • Firenze, 1829 Strangely enough, 
Bonnardot and Longnon (p x) ignored this edition, and mentioned as the 
first edition of Sigoli^s Ttaggio that of Parma, 1865, and as a second that 
of Turin, 1875 1 have been unable to see them 

« The editor of Sigoli, Francesco Poggi, although he was poorly equipped 
with onental scholarship, understood the above passage better than the two 
French scholars, and in his notes (p. 148) correctly identified the Chris- 
tians of the Girdle” with the Copts Another passage in Sigoli’s report 
(p, 11) 13 almost identical to Ogier’s passage on the colors of the headgears 
of Moslems, Christians, Jews, and Samaritans 
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the pilgrimage together with Sigoli and left an independent report 
on it/ had a higher standard of education than his fellow-traveler 
on pp, 94-5 he gives a rather accurate list of the various Christian 
denominations in Cairo Cnstiani Latini, Greci, Nubini {% e , 
Nubians), Giorgiani, Tiopiani {i e, Ethiopians), Ermini (^ e, 
Armenians), Cnstiani di cintura^^ Although he also explains this 
appellation by the legend of the Holy Virgin^s gift to St Thomas 
(evidently, his informant was the same as Sigoli^s), he refrains 
from locating the Christians of the Girdle in India On pp 
101-3 he states that they officiated m some of the Coptic churches 
in Old Cairo (and not only in that of St Thomas), and on pp 142 
and 167-70 he mentions them in connection with Bethlehem ® and 
Damascus, In calling both the Copts, m Egypt, and the other 
Christian denominations, m Palestine and Syria, Christians of 
the Girdle,’^ Prescobaldi was quite correct 
Although the detection of the ultimate origin of a mistake which 
was carried over from the misunderstanding of an obscure Floren- 
tine of the 14th century to the 19th century editors of a mediaeval 
French text and finally to a distinguished American scholar of our 
days ® may present a certain amount of interest for the methodology 
of our studies, the proper place to deal with such a topic would not 
be this periodical However, some readers of MLN may be in a 
position to answer a question which, through his ignorance of 
Eomanic studies, the present writer is unable to solve. The ex- 
pression Chrestiens de la sameture is not listed in any French 

Hi Lionardo di Niocold Frescobaldi Florentine in Egitto e m 
Terra Santa . Eoma, 1818 The editor, who is not mentioned on the 
title page, was Guglielmo Manzi I was unable to see a more recent edition 
of SigoU and Frescobaldi in the volume by C Gargiolli, Vtaggt m Terra 
Bania <h Leonardo Frescolald^ e d*altn del secolo XXV, Firenze, 1862 
Nothing of interest is found in A Giegormi, Le rela&tom %n lingua uolgare 
dei maggiaton riaUam m PalesHna ml secola XIV (Annalx della E Scuola 
Normale Buperiore di Pisa^ Filosofia e Filologia, Vol xr, 1896), 

® Here Frescobaldi seems to differentiate between the “ Christians of the 
Girdle ” and the Jacobites, although most Christians in Palestine belonged 
to that sect However, other Eastern Churches were also represented there 
®In a footnote on p 209 Professor Savage quotes the opinions of Pro- 
fessor Hitti, the renowned Arabic scholar from Princeton University, and 
Mr. Khalidi (if I identify him correctly, a highly educated member of a 
distinguished Moslem family in Damascus) who both doubted the correct- 
ness of the identification of the' Christians of the Girdle with the Chris- 
tians of St Thomas from India, 
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dictionaij;, as far as I can see Was Ogier d^Anglnre the only 
one who ever used If so^ did he take it directly from an Arabian 
environment, or rather from an Italian source Furthermore, how 
widely spread is the Italian expression Cristiam della cintura^” 
Is it confined to Sigoli and Prescobaldi ^ An authoritative answer 
to these queries would certainly be welcome. 

G. Levi Della Vida 

TJmvers%ty of Fennsylvama, 


LA VIE BE SAINT THOMAS BECKET, VSES 4941 

L^erudit suedois Emmanuel Walberg a Mit6 k deux reprises la 
biographie frangaise de Saint Thomas Becket composes par Guemes 
de Pont-Sainte-Maxence , ime grande Edition a paru k Lund en 1932 
dans les Acta Eeg Soc Humaniorum Litterarum Lundensis et une 
petite Edition a paru k Pans en 1936 dans les Classiques franqais 
du moyen age Les vers suivants font partie de F^pisode oil Henri 
le Jeune refuse de recevoir Farchev§que k Londres et lui fait 
signifier Fordre de retourner k 0antorb4ry et de ne pas en sortir. 

Comand4 s’est a Deu, e pms s’ea returna 
Enz emmi le chemm, la u il mielz erra, 

Es Tiles e es burcs les enfanz conferma. 

Del cbeval descend! la n hum les porta, 

En nul liu de servir Deu grief ne h sembla 


As Professor Spitzer kindly informed me, Tobler-Lommatzsch, Altfran- 
sfoostchm Woerterbueh, has an entry ^'Chrestiens de la saincture” (a v 
ce%nture), where the above expression is quoted only from d’Anglure^s 
Yoyipge and wrongly explained, in accordance with the editors of it, as 
" Thomaschristen, Nestonaner” I am also indebted to Professor Spitzer 
for a reference to Du Cange’s dlossanum mediae et infimae LaUmtaUs, 
s u €hr%stvm%^ where ^‘Ohristiani de cmctura” is mentioned from several 
sources from the early 14th century as referrinsc to the Christians in Egypt 
and Palestine^ and an almost correct explanation of this name from the 
girdle which they wore as a distinctive sign is given I may call atten 
tion to the fact that Du Cange’s reference to Sanutus lib 2 pars 2 cap* 
8 s a 1330 ” IS incorrect It should read " cap 9,” and the date, which 
in the printed text is 12** with the omission of the tens), should be 
restored to 1249, since the historical event referred to is the capture of 
Datoietta by Louis IX (see Marinus Banutus Torsellus, L%her emretomm 
fidelmm ertme , Hanoviae 1611, p 48) 
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Deu servi volentiers — ^n’l estuet alumer — 

Par tut la u s’estut as enfauz eonfermer 
Les chapeles poum qu’i sunt faites trover 
La fait Deus cms veer, suiz oir, muz parler, 

Leprus inunder, les morz e revivre e aler ^ 

II s^en faut de beaucoup que personne jusqu^ici ue se soit occupe 
de rinterpietation du vers 4941,‘ Dans la note qui s’y rapporte et 
qni se trouve a la page 294 de sa grande edition, Walberg a offert le 
commentaire snivant " Je suppose quM faut comprendre ce vers 
eomme une allusion aux ehandelles allumees par miracle, k Ne-wmg- 
ton, dont paile Guillaume de Cantorbery A la page xe de Fintro- 
duction il repete eette allusion, mais Ik il sugg^re que la source 
principale est chez Edouard Grim 

Quanto autem feivoie fidei, quanto desiAerii coelestis infiammatus amore 
redierxt, ac si auditis quae quidem poterant terrere consolatus, testem 
tenemus gratiam sanitatum quae per illud iter coelitus monstrabatur, 
postquani ad superos sanctus martyr ascendit® 

Guernes de Pont-Sainte-Maxence aurait amplifie considerablement 
le recit. 

Walberg no relive cet emploi de alumen ni dans Tun ni dans 
Pautre de ses glossaires ® La legon alumer se trouve dans le manu- 
scntB (de Wolfenbuttel) . Le copiste du manuscxit if (de Londres) 
s^est permis ici un 6cait individuel mais veniel II s’est decide k 
corriger le vers a son gie 

Beu seivi volentiers, ne Pestut esluiner 

Autrement dit, dans le manuscrit-base il a du voir almmr, ce qui 
en effet est la legon fournie par le manuscrit (7 (de Cheltenham)*^ 
On n^a pas d^autres variantes ici, mais on ne pent pas douter de 

^ J’ai change la ponctuation des vers 4941 4943 qui out 4t4 imprimis de 
cette fagon par Walberg 

Beu servi volentiers estuet alumer 
Par tut la u s’estut as enfanz eonfermer, 

Les cbapeles poum qu'i sunt faites, trover. 

Tout le texts de la petite Edition est preaque identique h, celui de la 
premiere Edition; ef JfLW, m (1937), p* 285. 

Q, Eobertson, MaiermU for the Misiory of Thomote Beohei^ n 
(London, 1877), p 428 j ce rOcueil occupe sept volumes dans la collection 
des Berum Bntanniearum Medii Aevi Scriptores 

®H Breuer, lAthh yerm. tom BhU, xuv (1923), 366, 

nd, ms rom PUt, xmX (1923^), p. 362, 
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ranthenticite de Torthographe telle qu^elle est offerte par Walberg 
Abstraction faite de la ponctuation^ dans ce vers 4941 il ne fait que 
STiivre ses ^evanciers Bekker et Hippean Tobler-Lommatzsch^ i 319, 
en citant notre vers, se basent sur Fedition d^Hippean, ils le 
donnent a cote de trois antres citations Erec et Emde 3644, Le 
Ghasto%ement dlun pere a son fils si 52, et nne chanson de Gautier 
de Dargies reproduite dans Archiv fm neu Spr. L%t , xlii (1868), 
p 322, par Brakelmann et encore en 1912 par Huet Le sens donne 
par Tobler-Lommatzsch, ) Remand entflanunen,^^ conyient fort 
bien k ces trois poemes oh il s^agit de la beaut6 extraordinaire d^une 
dame et on il y a un regime direct de alumer, mais le vers 4941 de 
notre poeme y est mal place 

Godefroy, Compl vol viii, p. 94b, sous Ten-t^te alumer (absolu), 
cite un exemple apparente dans le Roman de la Poire 436 
Si voi ge bien sanz alumer 

Il y en a deux chez La Curne de Sainte-Palaye, vol i, p. 358a, 
qui offre une explication admirable, le sens de ce verbe etoit encore 
absolu, lorsqu^on disoit figur6ment en parlant d’une chose claire 
et evidente 

Il 11*1 covient pas alumer 
Cl ne faut il pas alumer/* 

Le premier exemple est tire du vers 551 de la Bille de Guiot de 
Provins, en 1861 Wolfart et San-Marte avaient essaye de Fexpliquer 
par alumer (absolute, scihcei ein Licht) anzuzunden/^ Le 
deuxiSme exemple est tire d^une histoire de France eonserv^e dans 
le manuscnt du Koi, cote 6812 (actuellement BibliotMque 
Hatjonale, ancien fonds frangais, 146) et publi^e par Buchon dans 
la Collection des ehroniques nationales frangaises, ix (1827) Enfin 
Littre, dans son historique du verbe, a trouve une citation suppl6- 
mentaire dans le Roman de Renurt^ branehe xsx vers 150 * 

Ne m*i estuet point alumer 

Dans P^dition de M^on, voL i, p. 361, on lit cette definition, 
regarder fixement/^ 

Cela pos4 il reste k pr6ciser Tacception absolue du verbe On se 
rend eompte que partont le verbe se presente dans toe negation 
de la n6cessit6 ou de la volonM d^approfondir le sujet, H y a pour 
ainsi dire un sous-entendu psychologique qui est mtentionnel chez 
Fauteur; il a envie de passer vite sur une id^e, ce n^est pas la peine 


4 
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de s^arrgter davantage, a quoi bon dire et redire ce qui ya de soi? 
Le lecteuT pent se passer facilement d^une explication detaill4e on 
d^nne enumeration 6tendue, ceitainement il comprend a demi-mot 
Par consequent on pourrait donner k ces cinq cas de Pemploi 
negatif de alumer la nuance insister davantage, dire quelque chose 
de superflu 

Eaphael Levy 


Louisiana State University 


READINGS FROM PARI8E LA DU0EE88E 

The thirteenth-century romance of Panse la DucJiesse has not 
been edited since 1860, when it was published by Guessard and 
Larchey in the series of Lea Anciens PoHea de Prance, The poem 
IS preserved in a single manuscript, no 1374 of the Ponds Prangais 
at the Bibliothfeque Nationals Numerous verses have become partly 
illegible over the years, and it has not been possible to recover the 
readmgs except with ammonium sulphydrate As this process 
restores legibility only for a limited time, it may not be amiss to 
record readings thus deciphered m Paris a few years ago. These 
should be of service to the future editor of the poem, although it 
should be noted that the copyists of 1860 were in general remarkably 
accurate 

The following pages have been badly blurred lx®, 13v®, 14r®. 
Incidental verses are affected on folios Iv®, Sr®, 3v®, 3r®, 6r®, 8v®, 
9r®, llv,® 12r®, 18v®. The verses reproduced below record all 
variations from the Guessard-Larchey edition which occur on the 
first three manuscript pages ^ust noted. Ammonium sulphydrate 
has been used on each verse cited in this paper Line numbers are 
as in the edition. Suspension points indicate holes in the manu- 
script. Letters in italics represent obvious readings which, however, 
were not confirmed even with chemical aid. 


Folm 1 redo 

Hui maisi porrez oir del riche dux rammont 6 

Qm fu dus de sa . . gile et fu ml’t gentilz hom 6 

Bl.ucaire et taraeon et ualence anuirun 8 

Jji d pnst uhe famme qui panse auoit nom 9 

, not belle fame de ci quen pre nciron 10 
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Qui soffn tante pome onques tant nen ot on 13 

Herdrez et aloriz et tiebauz dap'mrt 17 

Li dux tint \ne cort a vne aeension 21 

Berengieis paria primes se as mis a raison 24 

Et selle sapercoit son pere mort auon 31 

Ja ne uerroiz ancois passe lacension 38 

Kos seroiit de la terre et per et compeignon 39 

Et nos comant dist m’ la dame enlieroon 40 

A san pol de rauane apiis unes poison 43 

Dun uies masel p’ il na peior es mont 44 

Ses ont anuenimees dedanz mis es poisont 59 

Cortoisement lapelle sil la mis a raison 61 

Amis parole a moi tu fus fiz an baron 62 

Vnes chances de paile sobers poinz a ( ? ’ ) on 66 

Mais tu ne diias mie que nos ti anuoion 67 

Volantiers a non deu li pautroniers respont 68 

Dune part prist les pomes qui antoscAiees sont 69 

Et dautre part la luste ou estoit la powon 70 

II en uint au palais si monta centre mont 71 

La dame ert an la chanbre a deu malaicon 72 

Tote sole estoit ni auoit se lei non 73 

Et vne chambareire qui anglentme ot non 74 

A tant es uos venir I euiuert de garcon 75 

La o il uoit la dame si la mise a raison 76 

Folio IS verso (I9X8-3S) 

Et le le uoudrai fort a mon espie boter 1918 

Je ferrai beienger dit h^ h senes 
Et li tiaitor ont les enfanz agardez 
H’ dit b’ uer moi an antandez 

Cla^ sont uenu sozdoier adobe 1922 

Je ferrai cel premier sor eel escu bande 
Antome de coloigne lait aler lo destrer 
Et ua fenr antome le neuou b’ 

Desor la bolcle a or li a lescu percie 1926 

La blanc aubeic del dos desrot et desmalle 
Tant com aste li dure labati dou destriei 
Puis escrie coloigne ferez i eh*r 

Certes ni ganront h cuuert pautronier 1930 

Mar 1 firent la dame de la terre chaeier 

Certes ell a I fll qui mPt fait a proisier 

Kest pas graindres de moi si est bon ch’rs 1933 

Huguez de uauemce lait lo cheual aler 

Va fenr b’ sor escu bte 

Desor la bode dor li a frait et casse 1936 

Certes ill a I 61 qui ml’t fait a prosier 1944 
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Foho 13 verso {1951-"i5) 

Tant cVr jentils et oeirre et paumer 1951 

Et ceuz qui sent cheu les boeuz trainer 

Et foir par ces champs ces destiies seiornez 

Dont h seignor an fuiet laidement tiestoine 

A tant ez cla’ jentement conrae 1955 

Et ses IIII fiz bo ml’t tres bien adobez 

II nen set que les IIII de tant est plus irez 

H’ crie cologne franc ch’r ferez 

Ceites m ganiont li cuuert desfae 1959 

Mont fu forz la bataille et fiers li chapleiz 

B’ et h* remonta et herdrez ses amis 

Duremant sont naure dex lor don encor pis 

II sont Venn tot dioit deuant labateiz 1963 

Li traitor desrangent set anforcez li criz 

Cla’ eorrent sore et ses XIIII iilz 

Par droite uiue force es portels les on mis 


An’ ses trestorne a escrier ses pris 3967 

Por deu ne fuiez mie franc ch’r de pris 

Qui or uosdra fuir de tant deu soit il maudiz 

Celle here parole les a toz esbaudiz 

A cel pomdre qui firent an ont XL ocis 1971 

Si ein 1 ont bien XXX que retenus que pns 

La ueissiez estor et fort abateiz 

Ces hiaumes pecoier et ses escus crusir 

Et ces oreilles et de si braz despartir 1975 

Foho 14 'iecto 

Bes traitors ont mort lusqua XX ch’r 1985 

Et Ban moment batant mqua XX ch’r prisoners 1986 

Foho li recto {1991-2011) 

De Cl a uauuenice ne finent de chacier 1991 

II entrent an la uile puis descendent a pie 

II se sont desanne et si ont gaaignie 

Blans haubert et verz hiaumes et bons couranz destriers 

Et SI orent conquis L ch’rs 1995 

An la ehartre parfonde les ont fait trabucher 

II demanderent laiue sasistrent au mengier 

Li parages h’ ni ont nen gaaigne 

An uauuenice furent desconfit et chacxe 1999 

Lax trouerent le due desor le pont ou siet 

Delez lux sist sa feme la dlle beranger 

A tant et let traitors poignant toz eslaisiez 

Li dus voit lor escuz et troez et perciez 2003 

Et lor aubem trestot ronpr^ et desmailliez 
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Et SI sont tuit sanglant lor auferant destner 
II loi a demande don venez auersier 

Sire del xiis deable qui nob out ancbauciez 2007 

A 11a nueue ferte alames astoier 
Cla^ le ueillait cuidames fors chacier 
Mais ill 1 sont venu serianz et escoier 

Par le mien esciant lusqua IIII m’ 2011 

The remaining isolated yerses solved or verified chemically are 


as follows 

A lisue del moutier troua Hai’ son sire 141 

Dame por deu mon frere beuon si ( ? ^ ^ ) 146 

Li traitor lo seguent tuit XII less a les 202 

Mrt 1 est maomez seruiz et bonorez 210 

Ancor na que deus anz que je sui escbapez 211 

Je me uign droit a rome lapost’ ai troue 212 

Et VOS mi corntz sore au le brae acere 293 

He las pause dame bien uoi que morez 379 

Li mortal traitor sont ml’t desmesure 380 

Droitemant an namor sont lo soir ostele 790 

Qui ams de traison ne furent esgare 1188 

Je meimes an sui si me uient per ae 1189 

Dites moi mon parem que ie man sui ale 1281 

De son lignage sont et de lui tinen fiez 1618 

Antres qui que as gascoine ne si nout arester 1702 

Seignor que aues vos dites por quoi fuiez 1705 

I grant presant de ponies ii firent aporter 1720 

Pormain et dautre eliose furent anuenime 1721 

San dona son serorje bueuon I baebeler 1722 

Et bueues an mama qui ne si sot garder 1723 

II nes reconuit mie ce sachez de uerte 1771 


Vmversity of M%ch%g(m 


Bxmms) B, Ham 


, GEOEOl HIEBBET’S STOOMOBE 

In The World ” Herbert writes • 

Then enter’d Strane, and with that Syoomore, 

Whose leaves first sheltred mart from droi:^ht & dew 

The inWard walls and sommers cleft and tore 

By sycamore, Herbert obviottsly means the flg-tree of Genesis, but 
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how he arrived at this notion has never been explained satisfactorily. 
G, H. Palmer in his annotation of this line sajs The sycamore — 
perhaps through a false etymology — ^was often confused ^vith the 
fig-tree F. E. Hutchinson, the most recent editor of Heibeit, 
takes ovei Palmei^s note with considered, by a mistaken etymology, 
to be a species of fig-tree The origin and extent of the error is 
explained by neither editor 

The difiSculty begins with the Hebiew word which appears 

in I Emgs 10^37, I Chron 27 28, D'’Dp^m, Ps 78 47, 

DniDpti^'l, Isaiah 9 10, D'^Dp^, and Amos 7 14, n*’Dp^ The same 
word also appears in the Syriac version of Luke 19 14 The Septua- 
gint translators rendered the word as follows Kings, ouKajutVoue, 
Chronicles, crvmju-tvwv, Psalms, ovKaplvov^^ Isaiah, <jrvKajjLtvov<5y and 
Amos, <(jvK<Lp.Lm It appears in Erasmus’ text of Luke as <rvKOjji(i>pai<iv 
In Buxtorf s Hebrew Lexicon, the word is defined as Sycomori . . 
Ficus insitae castaneis, ficus heterogeneae ” , and m Scapula’s Greek 
lexicon the word is defined as fig or sycmnn, quod saepius pro 
moTo accipitur.” 

We now know that in the Kings and Psalms’ usage the word 
means syoamore tree, for large numbers of these trees giew in the 
valleys, between Joppa and Egypt, ^ and that in the other passages it 
probably meant mid fig-irees or muTbeiry trees? The word passed 
from the Semites to the Greeks via the Phoenicians None of this 
was known, however, to those men who rendered the Hebrew and 
Greek versions of the Bible into Latin or English m the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 

If Herbert read a Latin Bible, he found the King’s passage 
rendered sycomoros in all but the Juda version, where the word is 
moros. The Chronicles’ passage is ficeta in the Vulgate and ficeta 
cmnpestna in Castalio’s version, but syoomoros in the others. The 
Psalms’ passage is moros in the Vulgate, but syoomoros in all the 
rest The verse from Isaiah is syoomoros in all versions, and the 
verse from Amos is syoomoros in all save Castalio, who has capr%- 
fimr%m Luke 19 • 4 is rendered arhoreni sycomorum by the Vulgate, 
pagnim, Erasmus, Juda, and Beza, but Castalio gives %n caprifioum 

^ The Life md Worhs of G-eorge Merheri (Boston and New York), n, 226 

® Dioscondes, De materia menea (Wellman, Berlin, 190644), i, 115; 
Theophrastus, Opera (Wmmer, Pans, 1931), p. 59 

® Prosper Alpinus, Be plmtU AegypH (Venice, 1592), p. 23 
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and TremeUins m ficum sylvestrem The English rersions are vari- 
able The Authorized Version translates every passage as sycamore . 
the Geneva translates all texts as iig except the Chronicles’ passage^ 
which is renders mulherte The Bishop’s Bible never translates as 
sycomote, using fig in Kangs, Amos, and Luke, and mulberie in 
Chronicles, Psalms, and Isaiah. 

We should expect Herbert to consult the Authorized Version, the 
newest and most popular rendering of the Scriptures. If he was 
struck by the constant use of the word sycamore m this translation 
and compared his texts with a Latin version, he might easily assume 
that this was the correct rendermg of the Greek and Hebrew word 
His error would be no greater than that of the learned translators 
of the Kmg James Bible, and after all, they only err in part. 

Dok Cameeon' AniiEF 

The Johns Hopkvns University 


SHEVCHENKO AND PUSHKIN’S TO THE 
8LANHEBEBS OF BV88IA 

Much has been made m rarions Enssian studies of the admiration 
of Taras SheTchenbo, the greatest Ukrainian poet, for the works of 
Alexander Pushkm. There was indeed the tribute of one great poet 
to another but SheTchenko’s admiration did not extend to all of 
Pushkin’s works and ideas There was a profound difference of 
opinion between Shevchenko, who felt himself and his people en- 
slaved by Eussia as well as by the tsars, and Pushkm who could not 
help but thnE to the advance of Eussian arms. The Eussian poet 
m 1831 expressed his feelmgs m the well-known poem To the 
Slanderers of Bussia, in which he defied the foes of his country to 
attack her or even to condemn her because of the suppression of the 
Pohsh revolt of that year. In this poem he used the celebrated 
words, “ Shall the Slavonic streams flow mto the Eussian sea? Or 
shaE it dry up? That is the question.” (E. 18-14). Later on he 
says “WiE not the Eussian land arise from Perm to Tavrida, 
from the cold rocks of Einland to the flammg Kolkhida (Colchis), 
from the shaken Kremlin to the waEs of immovable China, gleam- 
ing with a bristle of bayonets’”’ (E. 37-42). 
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As IS well known, in his poems from 1843 to his arrest in 1847, 
Shevchenko was decidedly critical of the Russian slate He ex- 
pressed it m the preface to his edition of the Eobzai which was to 
appear m 1847 but was prevented by his arrest. At the same time, 
he was tinder the influence of the movement for a Slavonic brother- 
hood as outlined by the Czech poet, Jan Kollar, and as expounded 
by various other scholars as Pavel Josef Safafik. 

It IS mteresting that m his first poem on a non-Ukramian theme, 
the Heretic, Shevchenko treated the burning of Jan Hus at the 
Council of Constance. In a long introduction to the poem written 
m 1845, he dedicates it to Safafik, the author of Die Geschichte der 
slavischen 8 pi ache und Literatw and the Slavonic Antiquities 
It IS not without significance that three times in this introduction 
be employs Pushkinas metaphor but with a strikingly different con- 
notation, for he speaks of the Slavonic sea into which the Slavonic 
rivers are to run. Thus we read The Slavonic rivers flowed into 
one sea^’ (11 64-55) after the reawakening of the Slavs and of 
their sense of brotherhood In an apostrophe to Safafik, he speaks 
again of Your new Slavonic sea" (L 60 ff ) and finally he says. 

Glory to you, Safafik, because you called into one sea the Slavonic 
rivers" (11. 69-71). There can be no doubt that in these passages 
the poet IS directly challenging the idea of Pushkin that Russia 
must be the ultimate home of all the Slavs 

B, H. Khutoretska {Pushlin i ShevohenJco, in Velyky Revolyvr 
tsioner^ Odesa, 1939, p. Ill) makes a great deal of the similarity 
of the views of Pushkin and Shevchenko as to the Caucasus and the 
spirit of the uncivilized people there It is hardly accurate, for m 
the Caucasus, Shevchenko fully takes the side of the people of the 
area who were struggling against Russia and says ironically, Prom 
the Moldavian to the Pinn everything is silent in all languages, 
for . . . it is happy." (11. 93-94). It is an answer to the proud 
boasts of Pudikin in To the Slanderers of Russia The whole tone 
of the Ukrainian poem is strikingly opposed to that of Pushkinas 
Prisoner of the Owacasus^ which is a typically Byronic poem and 
which ends with the definite glorifying of the Russian conquest as 
a means of putting an end to the disorders in the mountains. 

Pushkm’s patriotic poem had aroused hostility among some of 
the Russian hberals and certainly among the Poles. Despite Shev- 
chenko's dislike for the Polish state, his hostility to Russia was far 
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deeper and he could not resist the temptation to express it^ when 
he had the opportunity to pay tribute to the dreams of a Slavonic 
biotherhood or to nations struggling for their freedom against 
Eussian attacks^ even if Ukraine was not directly involved. The 
examples here cited may seem small but they deserve more con- 
sideration than they have received in determining the relations 
between the greatest poet of Eussia and the greatest poet of 
Ukrame 

Claeekce a. Manning 

Columbia Umversit^ 


REVIEWS 


The Anglo-Saxon Minor Poems (^^The Anglo-Saxon Poetic Re- 
cords/^ Vol vi) Edited by Elliott V K Bobbie ISTew 
York Columbia University Press, 1942 Pp clxxx + 220 
$4 50. 

This volume puts in the hands of the reader what is in effect a 
finely edited anthology of OE poetry ranging in date from ca 700 
to ca 1100 The thirty-seven headings, some containmg. several 
pieces, e. g, those including the better poems in the Annals and 
the Charms, offer material of great diversity, reflecting many sides 
of pre-Conquest cultural life and intellectual activity echoes from 
the Heroic Age, the period of Christianization, homely popular 
beliefs, religious devotion and exhortation, science of sorts, and 
history, especially that connected with the later Viking period. The 
gem of the collection is the Baitle of Maldon with its Viking mate- 
rial handled in what one may perhaps thmk of as the best maimer 
of the Heroic Lay. The volume also includes the difficult and 
fascinating Solomon and Saturn, recently edited by E. J. Menner 
with distinguished breadth of vision and range of erudition. The 
editor was likewise especially fortunate in having at hand Klaeber^s 
summarizing work on the Pinnsburgh Fragment, ISTorinan^s on the 
Waldere, the late E. V. Gordon’s on Maldon, Dickins’^on the Bum 
Poem, not to mention his own first-rate study of Csedmon’s Eymn 
and Bede’s JDmth Song Though these and certam other poems have 
been considerably studied, many have received less attention, partly 
because they involve matters outside the scope of ordinary literary 
history. A most special interest attaches to the one real novelty of 
the collection, a hitherto unpublished poem on the Seasons for 
Pasting (2B0 11.) of which a separate edition by Dr. Flower is 
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promised The preparation of the Introduction and Notes obviously 
involved the digestmg and organizing of an exceptionally large and, 
above all, diveise body of scholarly literature, this has been accom- 
plished with common-sense and discretion. The properly conservative 
editorial principles established by Krapp for the series is continued 
An improvement m the Contents pages is the expansion of the 
matter indexed to include ^^Introduction, Bibliography, Text, 
Notes this convenient feature might well be incorporated with- 
out great cost or trouble in any reprint of the eailier volumes, 
especially of the Exeter Book with its 35 separate headings 

Every reviewei, depending on his particular interests and equip- 
ment, will find odds and ends to comment on, details which he may 
be m a position to eonect ox sharpen up, there is material aplenty 
for all Anglists to work on for some time to come, for full inter- 
pretation of the past comes only slowly In this spirit the following 
scattered points may he noted 

Pp xx-xxi. the attribution of the Lat. Walthamcs to Ekkaid I 
of St. Gall is by no means a sure thing and of late the very century 
of composition has been challenged by that master of medieval 
Latmity Earl Strecker (m Deutsches Arch%v f Oesch d Mattel- 
alters, rv [1941], 355-81), who would very much like to think of 
the poem as Carolmgian rather than Ottoman P. xxi, n 1 • the 
standard edition is surely Strecker’s (Sd ed., Berlin, 19^4 — a new 
ed. m Mon* Germ Hut. is held out as a pleasing prospect) , Althof 
IS chiefly valuable for the Commentary in Vol. ii. P, xxi, n 6 
Learned^s reprints are published in PM LA , vii (1892), 1-208 , this 
not unimportant bibliographical fact may appear somewhere, but I 
do not find it P. xxvi • doubts may be entertained as to whether the 
Waldere fragments are bits of a long poem, i e., of anything that 
one might properly call an epic At any rate, comparison with 
the Walthanus may be quite misleading, since this is very likely 
much padded in comparison with the OHG vernacular work on 
which it IS surely based. There is, for example, no need to assume 
that the English poet knew more than the barest essentials about 
Walther^s enfances, about details of the fateful banquet, perhaps 
nothing at all of poor Attila^s bad hangover, the journey from 

Etzein burc to the Ehine might, for example, have been covered 
in a line or two No such elaborate series of single combats, lengthy 
debates and challenges, horse-play and jesting after the final fight, 
are essential to the narrative. After all, cp. the Eddie Ahv. and Am. 
with NL, cantos 20-38, or even better see Heusler on the " Baiwari- 
sches Burgundenlied {N^belmgensage und NL^ 3d ed , Dortmund, 
1929, pp, 57-*?!) for a hint at least of the stage of narrative deyelop- 
ment and style that the Walter legend may have attained in Eng- 
land vs. the distinctly epical stage of the WaUharius. One needs 
not attribute to the English poet the dramatic tenseness or extreme 
economy of the Scandinavian poets in order to assume that we may 
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have the remains of a poem of lay length, say of some 300 lines. 
By and large I have little confidence that the Walthanus can give 
ns any veiy precise idea of the stnff that mspired the English poet 
or of the substance of his complete work, it is, indeed, all too clear 
that the ^Yaltllanus does not match the Waldere fragments satis- 
factorily, otherwise such fundamental questions as to who on 
occasion is the speaker would long smce have been answered. 

P. sxxLii Brit. Mus Ms. Cott Donut A VIII (F) might better 
be described as ^^the Lctir-E^igL^h bilmgual of the Chronicle, m 
some degree related to D , on Jiia same page, n 1, 1. 4, read 959 
DE, also, slightly abridged, m P (English and Latm) P. ssxvn, 
n. 2, first line, read “ called Olafr Sigtrygsson kvaian,^^ and last 
line “to be Olafr Gu&robarson” P. xxxix, n. 4 cite rather 
SigurSur Nordal, Egils s, etc. (Evik, 1933), pp, 130-48, and the 
Introduction, pp xxxix-lui, for a full survey of the problem of 
Brfinanburh and VinheitSr. P, xl, last Ime, read “ 3d ed , Oxford, 
1914 P. xlvm, 1. 7 IS there evidence of a “ gradual reduction 
of the longer to the shorter (younger) rune-series^ In fn. 1, 11. 5-7, 
read “ for a short sketch see v. Eriesen in Hoops’ RealUxikon iv, 
20-26, more briefly still in Encycl Bivt , 14th ed, xrx, 662, for 
more up-to-date statements see idem in Runorna (“ Nordisk Kultur,” 
Vol. VI, Sthlm, 1933), pp. 49-68, and Amtz (op cii ^ p clxu, 
below), pp 97-98, 114-19, 146-52, 207-08, more briefly in idem, 
Die Runensehift (Halle, 1938), pp 84-89. Keller in a. . . 

P. 1x1, middle* some mention might properly be made of the 
Gothic menology fragment P. xc, n 5 * does not OK porSt look 
back rather to porfr^r, parallel to OE purferd? see H E. Lind, 
No7$Jc-islan$ka Dopnamn, eol 1152-56, and Searle under “ Thored ” 
and “Thurferth.” P. c, 1. 24, read “patroness, was abbess of 
Bede’s StrenceshdlCy etc., form^y to be compared with Strensall 
(YK), though apparently to be identified with Whitby (YK) (OK 
JHvitaiyr) (see B. Ekw^, Oxford Dictionary of English Place- 
Names, s w.).” Passing mention might also appropriately be made 
of the interesting point that it was under Hild’s rule that the 
epochal synod of 664 (so-called Synod of Whitby) took place at 
Btrenceshalc, P. c, n. 3 the story in the Yersus (11. 20 ff.), sup- 
posedly prefatory to the OS Helmndy can scarcely be adduced as a 
“ parallel,” inasmuch as the narrative there is almost surely adapted 
from Bede, see G. Ehrismann, Qesch d. deutsch Lity etc., i, 160. 
P exvin somewhere, perhaps rather in the Kotes (pp. 203-04), 
the gist of Forster’s discussion should be given. P exxiii, n. 4, 
last line . the statement of the case (in Smith and in Dobbie) is not 
quite right and should read somewhat as follows “ Dragmal may 
be an epithet based on the OK and Icel. adj. dragmdU (i. e., drag- 
mceUur)y “ drawling of speech, long-winded.” P. cxxiv, n. 3, last 
Ime, woidd be clearer if read* “of JEdel- and Agel- (i.e., 
would m this instance reflect the Korman substitution of Mgel- 
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for ^Sel- in OE peis names, see Zachrisson m Inirodiiction to 
the Smvey of English Place-Names, Pt 1, p. Ill, Note (pp 111- 
1%) ” Pp. exxxiii-iv the Nine Herbs Charm bustles with difhciilties 
and pioblems, for whose ultimate solution the services of botanist, 
folklorist, and student ol Gei manic leligioii (foi the Odm verses) 
are likely to be needed As Dobbie lemaiks, the chaim is tox an 
unspecified malady, it was, indeed, perhaps intended to be panacea, 
a blanket insurance policy Suggestive material may be found in 
J. G. Erazer, The Golden Bough, xi, 45 ff The Magic Flowers 
of Midsummer Eve^^), esp p. 58 ff. on mugwort, also in Handwtl 
d deutschen Alerglaulens under neunerlei Krauter One won- 
ders to what extent if any the Odm passage (11 32-33) reflects 
ophiolatry, with which Odm was associated, cp. Hoops^ Real- 
lexikon under Schlangenverehrung,^’ and Jan de Vnes, Altgerm 
Behgionsgesch i, 121-22, 227 (§173), also 249 (§199) for biief 
comment on the present charm, and most recently Meroney, The 
Nine Herbs/^ MLN., lix (1944), 167-60 

P, cxxxvii, n. 2 Grendon is misquoted, he translates (p* 169) 
sxgewif by ^Wictory dames on p 216 he comments on the older 
rendermg valkyries In view of ON s\qi-(^]6d, -mmr ‘^^battle- 
woman, -maiden, valkyrie,” OE sigewif might theoretically mean 
the same and be applied humoiously to swarming bees But it is 
unlikely that the English thought much in terms of ^Walkynes,” 
especially considering the fact that OE wmhynge itself, apart from 
glosses, seems to have merely meant witch.” Bigewif is probably 
only a playful epithet— bees victorious in having escaped, swarmed 
from the hive — and its formation and use here perhaps encouraged 
by the following sigad to eordan ^ come down to earth, alight ! ” 
P* CXXXVII, n. 5, 1 3 cite W Braune-Karl Helm, Ahd Lesel, (9th 
ed, Halle, 1928), p. 88, the cited 8th ed was published in 1921, 
where the text in question is on p, 86 P* clx the somewhat impos- 
ing work on the Brunanburh site by Cockburn, Sheffield lawyer, 
should, of course, be included, but not without some tip-off as to 
its essentially comic character (see Speculum, viii [1933], 85-87, 
esp the footnotes) P clxxxiii, 1 3 from bottom, add G P Krapp- 
A. G. Kehnedy, An Anglo-Saxon Beadei (N Y, 1929), p. 52 
(metrical pref. printed as prose) j G. T. Flom, Introductory Old- 
English Grammar and Reader (2d ed, Boston, 1930), p. 189 
(metrical pref., part only, prmted as prose) P. clxx, end, add now 
Charm A 13. Mtm heardan Maman/^ MLN , nviii (1943), 

33-34. 

Pw 138, 1, 21 (xtatwU) : on this uncertain word add reference to 
PNMa (Engl. Place-Name Soc., VoL xvin, 1942), p. 17, under 
^^Astlam” Estelham, Astelesham, etc.), standing perhaps 

for hdm by ihe ceistmlV^; mMmll still defies precise interpretation. 
P. 139, II, 3 : the remark on MHG is slightly misleading, since 
Dm only seems to mean sheath ” m the cpd* (so Koegel 
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and the dictionaries) Koegel (loc cit ) is wrongs howeyer, in 
denying to OE poetry stdfi in the sense precious stone, ^eweP^ 
Elsewhere in OE, stdnfcet renders in appropriate fashion Graeco- 
Lat. alabaster (JSFew Test ) (cp MHG steinhuhse) In other OE 
cpds stdn- never means bejewelled,” nor do I find such use in 
MHG , KoegeFs examples are all from steinen^ yb , cp. OE stcenm^ 
yb also similarly used on occasion. An interesting parallel diffi- 
culty presents itself in Ms staim bort of Eildehandsh 65, if this 
stands by assimilation of nb > mb (cp hhmbed for him- of Beow 
3034) for stain- (i e, stem) bort^ on this see Branne-Helm, op 
city p. 106, note ad loc. P 141, ii, 23a one would like to know 
more abont the somewhat disputed un mcegas, which, if it is the 
word or, mdeed, a word, would presumably mean unrelated per- 
son” (cp OB unmdege^ adj.) or perhaps faithless, treacherous 
kinsmen ” (so Dickins, Norman ) The real objection to mdgas or 
unmmgas is, it seems to me, that these do not make good sense m 
the frame of the Walter legend as we know this (Holthausen evi- 
dently felt some such difficulty which he attempts to resolve by his 
emendation to mcecgas ^^men, warriors”). Without joinmg the 
ranks of emenders, I should, however, like to emphasize the diffi- 
culty inherent in (un)mdgas If they are kinsmen,” good or bad, 
who are they ^ Was Hagen conceived of as a kinsman ” of Walter, 
a sworn brother^ On his return home to -ffilf here’s court Walthari 
of the Latin poem was received with open arms by all and ultimately 
succeeds peacefully to the throne (see U 1447-50). In any event, 
for this passage and others an ultra-violet photograph is badly 
needed. 

P. 145, 1. 192 the chief, perhaps only argument against Godnnc 
IS not so much that this particular cpd. is not elsewhere recorded 
but that -rinc (similarly -ryne) does not seem ever to occur as a 
deuterotheme in OE pers. names (I depend here on the collectanea 
in H G H Halverson, A Study of OE Bithematic Personal Names 
DeuterothemeSy impubl Harvard diss., 1937), though -nnc is not 
rare in common nouns. Pp. 153ff.‘ the Gothic words cited passim 
are letter-, not rune-names , the Gothic is, by the way, late, some- 
what colored by OHG, and perhaps at times corrupt P. 158, L 67, 
at end” cite additionally an appropriate ref to Jan de Tries, op. 
cit. supra. P 158, 1 70: against an association of OE heardmgas 
with ON Maddmgiar is not merely the context but the form of the 
OE word (heard-), for the OB cognate of ON haddr, m. ^^hair” is 
heard, found in {b)undenheQrd of Beow. 3151 , cp also OE heorde, 
better heordan, i. pL tant.. hards, hurds ” (of flax) P. 159, L 84 , 
yre in mid dnre m^e yre of OE Ami 1012 EE may be cognate with, 
or even borrowed from, ON yr(r) ^^iron, metal” in haM-yrr^ -6rr^ 
a meaning that does not suit the present context. P. 159, last line: 
tile appearance of the abbreviation (rune) * for OHG gd- is com- 
monly thought to reflect English scribal influence ; see Bratme-Helm, 
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Ahd Oramm (5ih ed , 1936), p 9, n 4. P.198,1 6 (scepen) as 
1 noted in Enqh Stud , Lxxiy (1940), 110-11, Maloneys discussion 
ol Eenden (W%dsith 21) is relevant here P 199, 1 {umwth%ih) 
in loc cit supra I ha\o pointed out the general unlikelihood of lu 
representing a German attempt to represent OE y ^ it is more likelv 
a mechanical miswriting of m in the exemplai. P, 209, 2, 8 1 
should not alter Ms opom, though openUy -o is, of couxse, his- 
tciically coriect, cp purhetone “ corroded of Beow. 3049, and 
almost countless other instances m late OE Mss of confusion in the 
orthography of inflectional syllables. P. 211, 3, 5 (cwed) . is owed 
perhaps used irp’~'cr:o^rllv^ "is told, said,^^ as ON segir (frd)^ 
Finally I call attention to the editoi’s skilful retrieving of the Ms 
leading for 1. 12b "d'a hpu too modestly hidden in the 

footnote to the text (p 121, ad loc ). 

Columbia University has every reason to be pioud of the exacting 
task that Professor Bobbie has so successfully fulfilled, as have all 
students of Old Germanic culture to be grateful to him. 

P. P. Magoun, Jb 

Harvard Vn%vetB%ty 


French Syntax Inst By Eichaed E Claek and Lawe’ENCB 
PosTOJT, Je. New York Holt and Co., 1943. Pp xvi + Sll 

This vork, -which -was published under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee of Modern Languages, and is a companion -work to Pi of 
Kenniston’s Spanish Syntax List (Holt and Co, 1937), is de- 
scribed m the Foreword as illut-tialinsc “ the adaptation of quanti- 
tative methods to the discovery of the most useful grammatical 
phenomena” The authors, in reaction against the "subjective” 
or “ conventional ” procedure of most makers of texts in their selec- 
tion of forms, offer " norms for guidance in selection and arrange- 
ment that are based on a readily understandable principle of objec- 
tivity”, their o^^u proc(‘di''ie has been to read and analyze sections 
of 60 modem l’’crc]i -works of representative genres, classifying 
every “ grammatical item ” according to the Parts of Speech, each 
subdivision being accompamed by a statistical indication of dis- 
tnbution and frequency. 

As the reader looks through this book, and turns over page after 
page filled -with numbered items (of -which there seem to be almost 
3,000), he may be pardoned for expenencing a mounting feeling of 
dizaness. Even before he starts his inquiry into the meaning 
underl;^ng this profusion, his eye will seek for orientation, for 
indications of some system of eo-ordination. He will find for his 
guidance a demmal system of classifioahon which, unfortunately, is 
most whimsically observed. For example, 4.93 (agreement of subj. 
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pron ) is^ actually^ no subdivision of 4.9 (redundant subi. pron.), 
while 4 9 is^ actually, a subdivision of 4 6 (uses of subj pron ), 
and 5 (dir and ind ob] ) of 4 (pers. pron ) In such cases one 
could almost wish that the authors had simply numbered the para- 
graphs consecutively up to 3,000 , at least such a system would not 
fruitlessly stimulate the mind to make the effort of co-ordination 
Add to this the lack of an index, and the incongruities of allocation 
which are the result of havmg chosen a classification based on Parts 
of Speech — ^and the reader^s desire for orientation is apt to be 
disappointed 

HTor will he fare better in his search for meaning, and this lack 
of meamng is due to two basic misconceptions which have deter- 
mined the presentation of material The first is the superstition of 
figures. It could of course happen, in individual eases, that the 
^ frequency^ of a construction is revelatory, but to analyze the 
language as a whole from this point of view is a meaningless pro- 
cedure, what can it possibly matter that the pronoun la is to be 
found 1280 times, and le 1176'^ And all too often statistics are 
used to replace interpretation, as when we are told (p 106) the 
indisputable fact that the article is commoner than the Poss with 
(unmodified) parts of the body (Corbier releva la tete vs. Tu ne 
ievas pas te$ cheveux). But when is the Poss used^ Is there a 
choice according to nuance, or are the two types distinct — as the 
two examples would (wrongly) imply ^ 1026 examples of the two 
^ types ^ were counted , one could wish they had also been analyzed^ 
It is true that we do find, scattered throughout the text, perfunc- 
tory interpretations (a few of which are both new and important) 
of the single items and, usually, the treatments of the more 
general syntactical problems (e. g the oimssion of def art.) are 
preceded by quite sound summaries. But generalities are almost 
worthless as guides to usage in concrete cases it is a generally 
accepted truth that, in the construction noun + de + noun^ the 
second noun is subordinated to the first, representing not so much 
an independent entity B as a quality of A {maison de campagne ) . 
But in what ways is this truth true, to what extent^ (may one say 
porie de chapelle ^chapel door^?) Under what circumstances is 
this construction possible What are the (manifold patterns m 
which this tendency reveals itself^ Any syntactical construction 
must be studied in the various patterns (each of which is compli- 
cated by different factors, and has its own set of associations, its 
own possibilities of development) in which it appears. And to 
discern these patterns is the mam task of the syntactician. 

This brings us to the second pomt, that of categories. The intro- 
ductory generalizations are followed by a breakdown of the ex- 
amples into the most mechanical, formal categories, with aU too 
little regard for their relevancy or necessiiy. Where the problem 
itself is largely mechanical (e. g the article with place-names) the 
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material is usually over-classified to the Xamiliar continents, 
countries, provinces, departments, cities, islands, mountains, rivers, 
points of the compass have been added lakes and ponds , seas and 
oceans ; squares, streets etc , restaurants and cafes , parks , bridges , 
theatres, operas, churches, schools and other public buildings, 
other miscellaneous places/^ Again, why should the antecedents 
of the rel pron qm (sub] ) be divided according to person, 
ammal) thing — or those of qm (ob] of prep ) into proper nouns 
{le prince Pepoh chez qm . .) and common (un excellent ami, d 
qm . . ) ^ To know what to reject is necessary for doing real sci- 
ence, the authors are evidently inspired by the belief that detail 
per se is clarification But if, m describing my neighbor, I state 
that she has hair growing out of her head, and sometimes standa 
but more often sits, I have confused rather than clarified my 
picture (and have managed, somehow, to suggest a monstrosity 

And this credulous belief m conventional categories becomes, in 
the case of the really problematic usages, a mental barrier, block- 
ing the way to the discovery of the true categories — ^i e. to under- 
standing. Consider the problem offer ed American students by the 
^non-reflexive^ use of the Reflexive, the 7,000 examples which 
could have been studied as a guide to usage were broken down 
according to trans and intrans., dir and ind ob] ^ And how 
welcome would be a picture of the Passive, subjected to such com- 
petition from on and the Reflexive ^ But the categories here chosen 
are the 14 tenses and the non-fimte forms — ^which illustrate exactly 
nothing Again, just what is the ground covered by the indefinable 
on? The material which might have been arranged to show this 
has, instead, been classified according to the forms on and Von 
(further subdivided into et [r]on etc.). But it is the 

treatment of noun + + noun which is the most tantalinng 

throughout the section ^ Def. Art / which is divided according to 
Classes of Nouns, this construction keeps turning up — ^but, obvi- 
ously, in categories where it can never be really treated . it makes 
no sense to discuss un goM de fiivre under Names of Diseases. 
Einally, however, under ^ Indef. Art ^ [ ^], the construction is faced 
squarely out of the (literally) dozens of types which must have 
been represented by their 3,000 examples, they select one, the 
objective^ manieur d' argent^ the ^subjective' nre de giant and 
all the rest are lumped together under maison de campagne — and 
further subdivided (along with m.dfaS) according to whether the 
second noun is singular or plural. Thus in every case the real 
problem evaporates; one cannot say important things in umm- 
portant categories. 

By basing themselyes directly on French literature, by amassing 
a wealth of material, the result of ten years' labor, the authors had 
the oppdrtunily of presenting a picture of modern usage which 
would give the Student an im^ght into the unity and diversity of 
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the structure that is French No such picture is given, nor, prob- 
ably, was it the intention of the authors that one be given For 
the principal reason that no livmg entity emerges from this welter 
of items lies in an attitude on their part which is proclaimed in 
the Introduction of this work as its best guaranty the fear of a 

subjective judgmenV^ the fear, that is, of the full-scale operation 
of the human mind, with its capacily for mtuition, for evaluation, 
for synthesis the capacity to seek and grasp the significance behind 
phenomena. 

As a matter of fact, this work is evidently offered not as a book 
but as a pre-book — composed for the benefit of others who will 
actually write our grammars. But what is this benefit^ What 
can another grammarian do with one example of Om, Tmdame 
(602 ex ) and one example of tovt se perd et tout se retrouve (154 
ex ) ^ He does not need the first, but, as concerns the passive use 
of the Eeflexive, he needs all the other 153 — and he must collect 
them for himself, making his own distinctions As for guidance 
in selection and arrangement of materiaV^ the list, given in the 
Introduction, of current constructions wrongly neglected, is un- 
doubtedly of value But the bulk of the material represents that 
upon which all grammarians are apparently agreed; is the text- 
maker to imitate the over-classification, dividing conditional sen- 
tences mto 69 sections (two of which illustrate the fact that a 
speaker may be interrupted before he gets to the apodosis of his 
sentence) ^ The pedagogical value of such a procedure is question- 
able, This IS hardly a practical guide, this work undertaken with 
so practical an aim. Some day, it is to be hoped, a grammar will 
appear which frankly boasts of being subjective and purposely 
incomplete. 

Anita fjBANViLnE Hatcher 

The Johns Hopkins University 


Franc%$ Bacon on Oommumcahon and Ehetonc. By Eael E. 
WAiiiiAOB. Chapel Hill, North Carolina University of North 
Carolina Press, 1943 Pp xiv +* 27T $5 00 

From Baeon^s remarks upon rhetonc in The Advancement of 
Learmng, the De augment%si scientiarum^ and elsewhere. Profes- 
sor Wallace attempts in this book to construct as Mly as possible 
a systematic treatise on rhetoric such as Bacon might have written 
had he undertaken that task Thus nearly three-quarters of the 
study is devoted to assemblmg and analyzing Bacon^s comments 
upon the various topics that would be treated in a rhetorical text- 
book. The author performs this act of synthesis with great 
thoroughness and scholarly acumem The most illuminating con- 
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elusion that emerges is the pre-eminently Aristotelian impress of 
Bacon^s rhetorical precepts — a conclusion deserving even greater 
emphasis than the authoi accords to it* For his analysis demon- 
strates that, although Bacon^s ideas on some points have a close 
affinity with Platons and on others suggest a debt to Ciceio, a 
systematic rhetoric from Bacon^s pen would have resembled no 
earlier treatise half so closely as that of Aristotle. 

The last quarter of the volume, at the cost of some repetition, 
seeks to relate Bacon^s thought to that of the rhetoricians of clas- 
sical antiquity and of his own day, and to evaluate his positive 
contribution to rhetorical theory Here the author forgets that, 
even though he has systematically arranged Bacon’s random com- 
ments, the result cannot be treated as if it were a complete and 
fully considered textbook on rhetoric, and valid inferences drawn 
from Bacon’s relative neglect of some branches of the art. Thus 
the absence of a discussion of forensic and demonstrative oratory 
does not justify the assertion (p. 207) that Bacon departs from 
contemporary opinion in assigning a dominant position to delibera- 
tive address Similarly, Bacon’s failure to mention the conven- 
tional division of an oration into its principal parts — exordium, 
narration, proof, and peroration — does not indicate, as Mr Wal- 
lace implies (p, 213), that Bacon would have disregarded them in 
a textbook and substituted a functional ” treatment of rhetorical 
disposition. Mr. Wallace, in fact, seems to miss the point of 
Bacon’s comments in De augment%$, vi, 2 upon methods of arrange- 
ment in discourse. Bacon^s aim is to suggest some new and more 
fruitful bases upon which to divide the principles which may 
guide the development of a speech, supplementing those already 
expounded by Eamus and others. Hence his successive divisions, 
each on a different basis, into magistral or initiative, exoteric or 
acroamatic, by aphorisms or by methods, assertions with proofs or 
questions with determinations, and according to the subject matter 
which IS handled For Bacon’s primary concern is to bring rhe- 
toric into line with his program for the advancement of science, 
and he states explicitly that his remarks are intended to supple- 
ment rather than to supersede the teachings of the best rhetoricians 
What he has to say on disposition is worth pondering, though his 
ideas were not developed by later writers But the evidence does 
not warrant extolhng him as the first to understand what modern 
theorists term the principle of functional arrangement.’* 

Mr. Wallace’s tendency to overestimate Bacon’s divergence from 
the wiBer group of Renaissance rhetoricians who preserved the 
emphasis upon matter rather than ornament must be allowed for, 
but if this IS done the reader can accept the general conclusions of 
this careful study. Inaccuracies of detail are rare. One is there- 
fore surprised to find (p, 198) the title of Erasmus’ treatise cited 
as Db cQpm d$ remm v$rh$mm* Also, the characteri25atioii (p. 
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153) of Ascham^s style as watery and flowery is cause foi 
wonder Bacon applies these epithets to the style of Osorius^ and 
Mr Wallace, m a careless moment, must have transferred them to 
that of Ascham, whom Bacon mentions two sentences later as one 
who deified Cicero. 

The student will be particularly grateful for the 25-page list of 
works on rhetoric printed in England and on the Continent be- 
tween 1500 and 1700 It is the most complete list yet published, 
being considerably fuller than that in W G Crane^s Wit and 
Rhetoric in the Renaissance. 

Euancis E Johnsoi!? 

Stanford TJmversttjf 


Thraldom in Ancient Iceland. By Gael 0 Williams The TJm- 
versity of Chicago Press, 192f7. Pp. 169. 

It IS not altogether unfitting, in the year of Jefferson celebra- 
tions, to write a word in appreciation of Professor Williams^ book. 
The time may come — ^if it is not already at hand — ^when we shall 
hail the author of the Bill of Rights as one of the supremely great 
prophets of a brighter future for mankind, a time when freedom 
wiU mean more than not being in prison nationally and mdi- 
Yidually The perusal of a treatise of such restricted scope as this 
one is yet sufficient to bring out in crass relief the fact that until 
the most recent times the vast majonty of human beings has not 
lived at all, except in a biological sense, that the vaunted achieve- 
ments of the race in ancient times all reek with the sweat of slave 
labor Most humiliating of all, perhaps, is the sorry fact brought 
out tartly enough by the author that the Church, founded by the 
One who most ardently insisted on the infinite value and the 
dignity of the individual, lifted not one finger to ameliorate, let 
alone abolish, the institution That was in the early Middle Ages. 
How about our South in the mneteenth century ^ The story is not 
edifying Still it should be viewed on the background of the insti- 
tution the world over However that be, the present work is an 
excellent corrective to the notion that Old Germanic times were 
altogether Sue and heroic The saga literature was written by, 
and from the point of view of, the masters. Here we have the re- 
verse to their obverse, viz , a digest of the many stray observations 
found in the sagas which help to show how things looked from the 
point of view of the underdog. Their general consistency testifies 
to the essential trustworthiness of the literature. 

It should not detract from the great value placed upon Profespr 
Williams^ work if I point out a few flaws. In the interesting 
Bibliography I miss such standard works as Munches and A. 
Buggers Eistories; also M. W. Williams^ Social Life in Scandxmw 
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in the Middle Ages. It is somewhat peculiar that no edition of 
Vatsdcela saga was available other than the one by Werlauif, 
1812( and that for Hdvardafsaga^ Gullponssaga, Kormalcssaga 
references are to the cheap and iiniehalilc editions of Asinundarson 
I take it as axiomatic that reference should be made, not necessarily 
to the most recent, but at least to the most accessible and, if pos- 
sible, best editions 

Eegrettably, the Baltic fairy story Why the Sea is Salt^ related 
at length (why^), is attiibuted to Snorii, The translation of 
Egvamol 37, used as a motto^ is entirely misleading Shosvein is 
best translate^, not as shoe boy but as page. The fehirSir whom 
Skirnir meets m Jotunheim is of course not the treasurer but 
the cattle herd of the giants Aud in djupupqa's epithet unques- 
tionably moans "^deep-mmded,^ not sensible 

Lee M Hollander 

Vni'ocrsvty of Texas 


The Nuremberg Schembart Carmval By Samxjbl L. Sxtmbeeg 
Columbia University Germanic Studies, New Series, No. 12 
New York. Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp xii, 234 
$3 00. 

I 

Studies in late medieval German pageantic and theatrical historv 
are rather scarce this side of the Atlantic. All the more credit 
therefore must be given to the author of this investigation, since 
the book is the first comprehensive and conclusive treatment of this 
subject The few treatises available are not only not definitive, but 
are also apt to suggest false conclusions 
Sumberg’s stady is basically of a tripartite nature, dealing with 
literary, foUdonstic and iconographic aspects. The Nuremberg 
Schembarthufen was a Shrovetide carnival, performed by the Nurem- 
berg butchers’ guild sixty-three times between the years 1449- 
1639. Well established traditions of pageantry and mumming 
underlie this carnival. There is the group of clowns and fools who 
clear the road and play tricks on boys and girls Then come the 
heralds in their fantastie dresses, throwing nuts and perfume-filled 
eggs at the Spectators. They are followed by the grotesques and 
devil-guisers, who in their fanciful costumes frighten young and 
old. The i^nmasquerswere the tweniy-four to forty-eight Laufer, 
led by their captains (burghers), who were clad in contemporary 
costumes, embroidered with allegorijCal and geometrical designs, and 
who memly leaped and danced, through me streets, accompanied 
by the jingle of fife, and tabor. In their midst they pulled an 
immense pageant wagon, .called Soils, The climax of the per- 
formance was reached when this tableau (castle, tower, house, slup, 
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dragon, elephant or bird) was attacked from all sides, stormed, and 
finally burned by the Laufer in front of the City HaU. 

Basing his deductions on the study of a prime text (MS Nor K» 
444 of the early sixteenth century), the author analyzed the various 
aspects of this cmc festival, the prototypes, history, meamng and 
names of the dancers and pageants. Of folldoristic interest are the 
grotesques and monsters, such as the Wild Man, the Wild Woman, 
the AUmter, the Indian, the Pig Demon, the Demon Puppeteer, 
the Spiegelmanny the Knell-rmger etc The exhaustive chapter on 
costumes, their symbolism, colors, designeis, patterns, paddings, 
hats, gloves etc is accompamed by sixty miniatures and illustra- 
tions, showing the costumes of the dancers as well as the twenty- 
three different types of Holle IsTo doubt, artist, book-lover, folk- 
lorist and germamst must feel thankful to the author for his 
scholarly analysis and clear presentation of the subject. It forms 
a solid and well-fotmded basis for related points of investigation, 
be it in the field of folklore {Metzgersprung^ Morishentanz) or 
literature {Pnamel) The work is enhanced by a minute descrip- 
tion and catalogue of all manuscripts extant which offer an icono- 
graphic record of this carmvaL A rich bibliography concludes this 
valuable work. 

Gael Selmee 

Hunter College 


Albrecht von Egb, Medwval Moralist. By Joseph A The 

Catholic University of America, Studies in German xnr, 
Washington, D. C.* The Oath Univ, of America Press, 1939 
Pp. XVI + ^20. $2 50. 

* 

In his weE-known book Albrecht von Eyb un4 die Fruhzdt des 
deutschen Eumamsmm (Berlin 1893), Max Hermann definitely 
classifies Albrecht von Eyb (1420-1475) as a German humanist who 
embraced both the ^ Gehalt ^ and ^ Gestalt ^ of humanism The worki^ 
on which this classification xs chiefly based are EyVs Margarita 
Poetica (1472), Spiegel der Sitien (1472) and the Ehebuch (1471). 
Hermann's classification has become the consensus omnium and 
found its way into the histones of literature. 

Encouraged by some reviewers who seriously questioned Her- 
mann's statements, HEler here subjects Albrecht von EyFs works 
to a close scrutiny. His final deductions contradict Hermann's 
views m every instance. In contrast to Hermann, Hiller regards 
Margarita Poehca as a compendium of moral instructions, not as 
a rhetoric, the Spiegel der Bitten as an elucidation of good morals, 
not as a humanistic treatise, and ihe Ehebuch as an instruction on 
the marriage problem, not as a revolt against medieval ideas, which 
would regard marriage solely as a matter for civil antimritm Hot 
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satisfied with a mere compromise by declaring that Albrecht, as the 
hackneyed expression goes, ^steht mit emem Enss im Mittelalter 
imd mit dem andern schant er in die Nenzeit/ Hiller considers him 
a typical medieval phenomenon, a moralist and preacher, who 
strongly opposed all classically derived rules of conduct and edu- 
cation, so warmly praised and recommended by the true humanists. 
The author^s research is of necessity conducted along philosophical 
and theological lines Yet, the philologist will deeply appreciate 
his contribution to the study of German by his analysis of iJbrechf s 
translations into German. His discussion deals with the following 
three works Plautus^ Bachides C The Gay Sisters of Athens and 
Samos ^ or “^Two Tricks a Day^), Plautus^ Menaechrm, which 
through Hans Sachs {Monechmo, 1548) and Jacob Ayrer Comedia 
von zweyen Bruder auss Syracusa^) leads to Shakespeare^s ^ Comedy 
of Errors,^ and Ugolinus Parmacensis^ comedy, Philo gema, written 
in the early fifteenth century in Italy Of great importance is 
Hiller^s discussion of three hitherto unpublished Latin opuscula of 
Eyb in prose. QlarirSsimarum fermmrum laudacio (1469), Invecia 
m lenam (1459), and An uxor mro sapienh sit ducenda (1460), 
In the first opusculum he extolled women for their virtue (pudictha ) , 
in the second he criticizes them for their vices C procuress ^), in the 
third he recommends marriage. Albrecht’s translation is charac- 
terized by extreme reserve in risqu4 matters rather than by 
vor dem Urtext Thus all vulgar, uncouth, and obscene expressions, 
which are found so abundantly in these works, are toned down and 
purified. The word meretrix^ e. g,, is never rendered by but 
by the gentle pule. 

It is to be regretted that Hiller’s book is not infrequently marred 
by misprints. Twice whole lines are set out of their proper places. 
Such mechanical details, however, quite likely to occur when large 
quantities of a medieval text are continuously interspersed into 
plain text, can detract little from the intrinsic value of this book. 
A special and general bibliography comprising some six hundred 
titles enhances the usefulness of this book. 

Cabii Ssslmee 

ffmier College 


BRIEF MENTION 


Mobbbw XiAmvx<m NOms extends its cordial greetings to The Camdfan 
Modern Language Memewt tlie first number of which appeared in September. 
Mr G, A. Klinck and his associates seek to do for Canadian teachers what 
The Modem Language Journal does for teachers in the United States There 
will he four numbers a year. Subscriptions of $1.00 should be seat to 
Mr P. K Hambly, Isabella St., Toronto 5, 
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A Literary Journey through Wartime Britain. By A. C. Wksj>. 
Illustrated by F. T, Chafma^t. New York Oxford Umv Press, 
1943 Pp, VI 4- 96 $2 00. For American readeis, eagerly toping 
for specific information about the damage done to literary shrines 
all over England, this will be a very disappointing book. Whether 
because of strict government censorship, or merely because of a lack 
of opportumty on the part of the autW to gather the facts, the 
descriptions are often worded in the most general terms. For 
instance, we are told that The Temple Church, the Halls, and the 
Middle Temple Library have been severely damaged,^^ that the 
Westminster Abbey buildings ^^have sustained heavy damage, some 
of it irreparable/^ and that Horace Walpole’s house at Strawberry 
Hill IS now a war casualty.” But very little is said about exactly 
what has been destroyed. 

A large portion of the book is given over to pleasant discussions 
of famous buildings and their literary associations, illustrated by 
quotations from well known autiiors. These might have been wel- 
comed in peace time, but only serve to imtate a worried present 
day reader. We would gladly trade a score of quotations from 
our favorite authors for some definite word as to which houses 
have been damaged in the Eoyal Crescent at Bath, and as to the 
exact condition of Exeter Cathedral. The author does give some 
valuable descriptions of London rums (the photographs are much 
more revealmg than the text), and suggests other changes when 
he mentions file disappearance of the locked gates and railings 
inside the many London squares. But when the book is put down 
the reader is left with scores of unanswered questions. We still 
eagerly await more detailed word of what the Blitz has done to 
hterary England. 

JJiMm n QLWWOED 

L^i^h Unxver&%iy 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Vabioeum Spensee, MnsroB Poems. In Modem Language Wotes for May 
of tins year, Vol ixs, pp 336-342, appeared an elaborate but careless 
review of the Varwrum Bpenser, Minor Poems, Vol i A rejoinder is 
always a bore-^a bore to read* an even greater bore to write. But Ibis 
notice of the book is so misleading that, in justice to tbe editors and their 
collaborators, both dead and living, a correction is in order. 

The review has at least done the volume the honor of minute scrutiny. 
Each of the 734 pages has apparently been filtered for every oputt^ 
period, every misplaced letter or number, every v for u, every missing 
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variant An indiscriminate list of some forty of these, with hints of 
others, is made to look rather devastating They assault the mind with 
mere multitude, like jungle ants, all equal, as if a comma were as im- 
portant as a variant, a variant as a gloss, and all of equal weight with the 
integrity of a line of Spenser’s verse Hardly can the reader be aware 
that in all this sediment occurs only one important misprint in the 5200 
lines of verse — “ and ” for with ” in line 86 of the first hymn — and two 
minor misprints, in the Gloss on the Calender, occur two, perhaps three, 
misprinted words, six mispiinted letters, three of them v for u Anyone 
who has ever struggled with the antinomy between a linotype and an 
Elizabethan text will not wonder It is some comfort to find that by far 
most of the noted errors are minute, that they concern less essential parts 
of the book and do not qualify its usefulness as a variorum edition, how- 
ever they usurp and offend the noicroscopic eye 
The magisterial, and sometimes invidious, tone of the review would 
perhaps be less unbecoming if it did not abound in amazing errors and 
mistakes of its own On two of its pages are nine misreadings or mis- 
statements On page 838 alone there are 17 so-called ** corrections ” of 
which seven arc wrong. For example, the reviewer asserts that the im* 
portant variant in the September eclogue, line 257, “ is not noted in the 
Variant Readings/* But there it is, m its place, plain as print, on page 
703. On one single page the reyiew cites six alleged ** misreadings ** of the 
First Quarto of the Calender, in every instance the yartorunt is right, the 
review is wrong The reviewer seems in doubt about the Quarto’s punctua- 
tion at Dedtoatorp MptsUe 20 85 but she, and Professor Renwick, have only 
to invert a semicolon to see that it does not become a question-mark. The 
reading of the Quarto is unmistakable 
Such IS the review’s carelessness in detail But ** paulo majora canamus ** 
Its more general comment reflects a misconception of the limitations and 
the functions of a Variorum edition, and ignorance of certain practical 
rules which must govern its editors. It takes particular exception to the 
omission of certain variants, but does not observe that the Variorum 
records for the Calender alone some eighty more variants than even the 
Oxford edition, the one which hitherto has given most attention to this 
matter The reviewer does not realize that a point may be reached in the 
recording of variants beyond which by its very bulk and '^minimism** 
it ceases to be profitable. She asserts that the collation of Quartos Two 
to Five IS entirely inadequate and also inaccurate,** and ‘^that the 
variant readings cannot be relied upon because they are full of mistakes 
and misprints,’* and that “ there is a 'general tendency to misrepresent the 
readings of Q 3.’* All the quartos, however, were carefully collated, and 
such sweeping condemnation lacks support in the detailed facts, if anyone 
will take the trouble to examine them, and is discredited by the generally 
careless haste of the whole review. The importance of the variants to 
the question of Spenser’s at'chaisms is highly exaggerated, as anyone who 
has compared the quartos kubwsj and in any case a sound student of the 
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matter would never depend merely on recorded variants, but consult tbe 
tests themselves 

Once the critic asserts the “ unintelligibihty ” of a certain note in the 
Commentary Most notes taken by themselves are unintelligible Read 
with the text they concern they are intelligible enough Hard upon this 
the reader is warned to use this book ‘‘ with caution and intelligence ” 

Thus with hinted faults and faint praise and a certain consequential 
manner this review conveys an impression that Minor Poems, Yol I is a 
well-meant but incompetent performance Against such indirection the 
book can afford to stand as its own defense 

Chables G Osgood 

Princeton University 


Some Notes on Otfsid’s Ad Liuthertum F P Magoun's text with 
translation and commentary on Otfnd’s pieface to his Liber Wvangeliorum 
or JfSvangelienbuch, commonly referred to as Ad Liutbertiim^ fills a long- 
felt want in providing in a form accessible to the English-speaking reader 
a new analysis as well as a review of previous scholarly treatments of this 
important medieval critical document The present paper ventures to 
suggest a few amendments to, and correction of, his translation and 
commentary 

The opening sentence of the Ad Lmtbertum reads 

Dignitatis cuimine gratia divina praecelso Lmtberto Mogontiacensis 
urbis archiepiseopo Otfndus, quamvis indignus tamen devotione monaehus 
presbyterque exiguus, aeternae vitae gaudium optat semper m Christo 
(Magoun, art cit , p 872 ) 

This Magoun translated as follows 

To the acme of merit, Liutbert, archbishop of Mainz, exalted by divine 
grace, Otfrid, though undeservmg, yet by devotion (to God) a monk and 
humble priest, wishes the joy of Ufe eternal ever in Christ (Magoun, 
ibid ) 

Unfortunately this interpretation assumes a reading culmmi vs culmtm of 
the text Since we have an ablative and not a dative to contend with, I 
suggest that a more faithful and correct translation would run. 

To Liutbert, archbishop of Mainz, by means of the height of honor 
exalted by dmne grace, Otfrid, though undeserving, yet by devotion (to 
God) a iponk and humble priest, wishes the joy of life eternal in Christ 

This translation corresponds to the proper grammatical construction of 
culmme as an abl of means dependent on the frozen ” participial adjec- 
tive praecelso, rather than as indirect oh) of opiate 

A second and more controversial point is the meaning of digmiatis in 
this same passage Magoun construes it as an abstract noun merit I 
am inclined to view it as e. reference to the official dignity of the arch- 


Otfndus Ad Liuthertnm/* PMLA, mm (1943), 869-90 
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bishopric In suppoit of the contention that dtgmtatis has a specific mean- 
ing may be quoted the following passage from the Ad Ltuthertum (Magoun, 
art , p 888) Hum tgttur piaesulakis vestrae dtgmtaU sapien- 
ttaeque %n vohts pan cornmendare curavi This passage cleaily indicates 
Otfiid's association of digmta& with the nioie secular aspects of Liutbert’s 
distinction I^erhaps both abstract and conciete meanings are suggested 
by Otfnd^s use of the word m his opening sentence, but it seems best not 
to overlook so likely a specific leference 

After discussing his treatment of the opening and closing paits of the 
four Gospels Otfrid goes on to say 

In medio vero, ne graviter forte pro superfluitate \erborum ferrent 
legentes, multa et parabularum Christi et miraculorum eiusque doctrinae, 
quamvis lam fessus (hoc emm novissime edidi) ob neeessitatem tamen 
pracdictam praetermisi invitua, et non lam ordinatim ut caepeiam pro- 
em avi dictare, sed qualiter meae parvae occurrerunt memoriae (Magoun, 
art , p 8770 

Magoun, following Bork, professes to find the passage self-contradictory, 
probably in the belief that a cacocthes soT%hend% leads to fatigue Yet the 
old paradox about its being harder to say one’s say in one page than in 
ten may well be applicable here Otfiid sems to have felt the labois of 
concision and memory to be more of a burden than a comparatively 
straightforwaid though more detailed following of a source propped up 
before him. A further possibility is that Otfrid might have already com- 
pleted a thoroughly elaborate and complete middle section only to meet 
with the objections of fi lends (cp Tasso and Tennyson) that it was too 
long and then in deference to their wishes set himself to excise a sufficient 
amount of material to meet their objections. 

Ax*an J Anskn 

Woodmere,JY F. 
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BAHUVEIHI m SEARS-EOEBUCK 

Among the many relationships expressed by noun combmations 
in English, we find that represented by poster bed, gate-leg table, 
in which an object is characterized by reference to a distinctive 
feature a quality, or a constituent or accessory element of com- 
position The type represented by poster bed, where the modifying 
element is a single noun, goes back without interruption to Old 
English (haeft-mece ^ hilt sword ^), but the three-member compound 
IS peculiarly modern, and, today, is greatly in evidence 

gate-leg table, steel-leg table, fiat-top desk, roll-top desk ; ladder-back chair, 
channel-back chair, pxllow-back chair, high-back chair, pleated-back chair, 
box-edge pillow, felt-layer mattress, felt-base rug, high-pile Axmmisters, 
open-toe shoes, stiff-bosom shirt, shawl-collar dress, fiy-front dress, kick-pleat 
skirt, sport-neck blouse, lastex-back girdle, spectator-heel pump, long-pants 
suit, ear-muff cap, rayon stnpe slip, shoulder-strap bag 5 metal cap jars; 
T-bone steak; Eed-Letter Testament 

3-button glove, 2-snap galoshes, 17-jewel watch, 4-motor bomber, twin-ei^ne 
fighter, single-engine plane, 51 -tuft toothbrush, 5 -drawer chest, 18-hole 
golf course S-judge court 

giant-size bottle, full-size sheets, 50-cent size package, limited-size bedroom, 
light-weight overcoat, summer-weight worsteds; day-length dresses, ankle- 
length skirts, full-length portrait, V-shape neck, fast-color housecoat, 
high-lustre paint, bronze-finish lamp, low-cost meats, low point-value items , 
high-protem foods, high voltage wires, high-potency capsules, high-speed 
engines, 260-horsepower engine, long-range bomber fine-quahty tapestries, 
superb-quality coats. 

To judge by these examples we have to do here a technical 
or commercial type characteristic mamly of advertising. 

As for the explanation of the particular expression gate-leg table, 
it IS obvious that this goes back to an original gaie-legged table) 

515 
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for centuries the construction with participialized noun has repre- 
sented the regular pattern foi combining nouns with the relationship 
in question, when the modifying element has been, itself, a com- 
pound Uue-eyed girl , short-sleeved dress, high-heeled shoes ^ In 
recent years the sufBx has begun to be dropped , ^ at the present time 
many expressions represent a state of flux I have seen 2-engined 
homier and Jf-engine fighter in the same (newspaper) paragraph 
This particular development is much less in evidence m cultured 
circles (the more distinguished news commentators, for example, 
are usually careful to say “ -engined ”) , it is rather frequent in 
journalism (U-shape luilding, low-ceilmg tunnel), and it is to be 
found most of all m advertising — ^particularly, advertising of the 
routine variety there, “-sized” has practically disappeared, and 
“-edged” is on its way out, I have even seen short-sleeve dress, 
wide-lnm hat, low-price shoes, low-heel pumps. 

The majority of the examples above, however, do not go back to 
an original participialized noun, in many cases, indeed, such a 
construction would have been absolutely impossible In the first 
place, the suffix may be used only when the modifier (compound or 
simple see note 1) represents an integral feature *metal-capped 
}ars and * glass-tray ed coffee table are hardly possible, since the 
caps, the trays, are themselves separate, independent objects. Again, 
it seems to be characteristic of the participialized noun (due to 
historical reasons which wiU be considered later) that it can be 
modified only by an adjective (“ s^ojd-sleevod ”) or by a noun with 
high adjectival value (“gate-legged, here, the legs are compared 
to a gate); this would exclude *spectator-h6ehd, *sport-neched , 
*hieh-pl6ated, *roU-iopped. And, finally, the suffix is never added 
if this would give the impression of a verbal participle : .*high-piUd 
[rug], *Ught-weighi6d [coat], nor are we able easily to imagine 
such formations as *low-eosted, *short-Ungthed, *Mgh-voliaged.* 

^ In the case of 'two-member combinations, likewise, the euffics ~ed offers 
a variant method of eombinmg nouns one finds stringed instruments as 
well as strmg lean The difference would seem to be that, with the first, 
the feature is thought of as being more thoroughly integrated into the 
whole the ‘string’ of a string bean has rather the appearance of an 
aoeesBory detail than pf a constituent element 

“It IS, of course, seldom pronounced! gate-leg table represents a pro- 
nunciation spelling 

• *Sigh.potenoied, is also difiioult to imagine. There seems to he a rather 
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Until recently the types pst listed (as excluded from the parti- 
cipialized construction) could appear only m the form of a prepo- 
sitional phrase • “ a dress with a sport-neck/^ item of low point 
value (or, in the case of Red-Letter Testament Testament 
with the words of Christ printed m red The reluctance against 
forming a sport-neck House etc can be attributed mamly to the 
general tendency, which seems to be on the wane today, to avoid 
noun combinations of more than two elements, whenever possible ^ 
In the last few decades, however, and particularly in the last few 
years, the preference has been growing, in all categories, for 
(unmfiected) noun combinations, regardless of length, at the ex- 
pense of prepositional phrases , ® and it is with the relationship m 
question that this preference has made itself most strongly felt — 
though limited, as we have said, to technical and advertismg lan- 
guage. Indeed, at the present moment, the new three-member type ® 
sport-neck House, low-cost meats represent a free pattern of creation, 
as poster led, the simpler and older type of noun combination, 
does not 

And it is probably due to the creation of those types for which 

general tendency to deny tlie participiahzed form to an abstract noim unless 
this has a practical, precise reference thus we find stsied and, in our 
mechanical age, even ^powered, but not and surely not *-quaUt%ed 

{nor, in reference to a person, would we find *-couragedf *’-mrtued) 

* This two’s company, three’s a crowd ” attitude, which has been char- 
acteristic of all the categories of noun combinations, w’ould hardly apply 
to cases like dinmg-room rug (relationship of “ place where ”), in which 
the two elements dtmng and room have combined to form a unit, dim%g room 
on the level of httohen Thus d%mng-room rug is less characteristically 
modern than is, for example, htgh’UUttudo plane. 

® In some cases we should perhaps go back, not to a prepositional expres- 
sion, but to a predicate modifier for example, it has been a common 
practise in advertising to begin by naming the object and to follow this 
with a reference to its properties * percale sheets excellent quality ’’ ; 
"lounge chair pillow back, dull-finish’’ Thus the way is prepared for 
ecBcelleni guuthtg sheots, pillow hG»ch chair — and even pillow-laoh, duU-^ftniBh 
chair (We find this same reverse word-order with adjectival modifiers ‘ 
"an opevirto-the waist nechhne"* " the helow the^waist jacket Imgth^^) 

® Indeed, in not a few cases, we find combinations of four elements. 
eoftmeiori leaf top taUes, low point-valm items, this was, perhaps, only to 
be expected, once the barriers were let down It would seem, howeveir, tha,t 
foul: represents the limit— -that is, outside of headlines {Atr-Maid B^tor 
Pund Drive), and ofeial titles {"i-week Bed Cross part^thne course). 
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the construction with -ed would have been impossible, that the 
sufSx IS beginning to disappear from expressions in which it 
originally figured : a spectator heel pump would lead to a low-heel 
pumpy a low-cost item to a low-price liem^ a roll-top desh to a 
flat-top desh As a result of both these developments, we have a 
genexal type, which never before existed, more elastic of form and 
of reference (the distinguishing feature may be integral or accessory) 
It IS, obviously, well-suited to commercial purposes, in addition to 
its wider range, this type has a brisk, dynamic appeal ® — often, a 
blatant quality — ^which is peculiarly appropriate for advertising 
open-toe shoe (compare the brand-name Safety-Toe Shoes) has a 
suggestion of the trade-mark ” which was lacking with the more 
dignified participial type. 

And much the same flavor is present in the few cases when this 
pattern is applied to a human being ; in the following examples it is 
again a question of officially recognized types and brands which 
must be labelled teen-age girlfl white-collar worker, medium- 
income group, S-$tar general, gumshoe detective, strong-arm guy, 
cold-nose toys This procedure is one which betrays a lack of respect 
for the privacy and the dignity of the human individual by the 

'^Theoretically, the development could have been the opposite first the 
sufSx IS sloughed ofi and then, due to the appearance of a flat-iop desh 
(or, to take a less plebeian example gatedeg tabic, which is sanctioned by 
Webster), the way would be opened to formations for which the suffix had 
never been possible. But this seems to me unlikely to what influence 
could we attribute the development flat topped desh > flat-top desh, in the 
absence of a roll top desht Surely a phonetic explanation is not adequate, 
if it were, we could, perhaps, expect to And a Haee-tnm dress (where a 
genuine participle would be in question). And 1 have found no signs of 
such a development. 

The most conclusive proof, however, is seen in the comparatively early 
appearance of the type roll-top desh this particular expression is attested 
as early as 1890 — ^long before a flat top desh dared make its appearance 
in print 

* An appeal which is due to its lack of inflection In ope»4oed shoe, the 
-ed manages to suggest the formative or creative ' activity involved, and 
presents us with a carefully finished product, but open toe shosi asks us to 
make this association between the detail and the whole, ourselves s we must 
assemble the object in our own minds, as it were. 

^Teen-age girl, like jmmrmm, comes from the language of adyertising — 
though now it may also be found outside that sphere (e. g. in a sociological 
reference). 
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easy coinage of a label, a distinguished officer can be dismissed as a 
8-Btar generalj and we have a trade-mark mstead of a man. 

As far as logical relationships are concerned, we could also include 
here the expression barefoot boy. But, with this half -poetic expres- 
sion (^^blessmgs on thee, little man’^) we sense immediately a 
difference of atmosphere. And indeed barefoot hoy is attested, long 
before the day of whrte-collar worher, in the year 1000, it has a 
history which reaches far back into Indo-European, and is our one 
tie with a tradition by which the goddess of the dawn could be called 
^'Eosy-Fmger Eos.” This is the literal translation of the Greek 
poBoBoKTvXos , barefoot was the equivalent of the Latin nudipes , in 
all cases we have to do with the construction known as Bahuvrihi, 
Now, in those languages where (with the exception of apposition) 
the combmation of unmflected nouns was practically impossible, 
the appearance of such examples as puer nudipes ^ a boy w%th bare 
feeV poSoSoKTvXo^ ^ Eos of the rosy fingers,^ represented a real 
problem , it was obvious that this construction could not have been 
intended ongmally to express the relationship the person is char- 
acterized by a certain feature ” — a relationship which theoretically, 
at least, presents no problem for English. 

One explanation of this type has been to treat barefoot^ for 
example, as representing ongmally, not a compound noun m which 
bare modifies foot^ but as a phrase ^bare of fooV ^ which bare 
would modify the person A much more satisfactory explanation 
is that given by Petersen, Der Ursprung der Exozentrika,” Indo- 
germar/isclie ForschungeHy xxxiv, ^54-85, who believes that the 
original meanmg of barefoot was, quite simply, "^bare foot;” in 
order to explain the construction represented by barefoot hoy he 
begms with a general consideration of the use of metonymy m the 
coinage of nicknames tod epithets. By means of examples chosen 
from various languages and periods he illustrates the tendency to 

Brugmaim, vergl Qramm p 303— Evidence m support of 

this interpretation for Old English has been offered by Eduard SchOn 
Bildung des Adjektivs im Altenglischen,” Kieler Btud^en zur mg Phil 
[1905] IX, 27), who points to the type of compound represented hy 
hrc^gemeoe (‘brainsick') which can, of course, he interpreted as ‘sick 
of brain' The fact that the word order m e,g ferW-freo (‘spmt-hoM,* 
‘bold of spirit') is exactly the opposite of that m mUm-ferhJS {‘a bold 
spirit') he dismisses as of no consequence 
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identify a person with some one distinctive feature of his appearance 
or personality, and to apply to him a proper name descriptive of 
this feature — which may involve even his characteristic deeds and 
remarks, in English, for example, we find such names as “Miss 
Eixit,” “ Johnny Zero ” (and we may compare the name given the 
English by the Fiench- “les Goddams”) The pattern most fie- 
quently occurrmg, however, < was a combmation of adjective and 
noun, designating some bodily part, spiritual trait, object of cloth- 
ing, and which was made to serve as the nickname of an mdividual 
(cf. Eng. Bluebeard) , later we also find general epithets (cf Eng 
a greybeard). Today, the connotation of such compounds is apt to 
be pejorative (fathead, dimwit, brass hat, bluestocking, highbrow, 
longhair), but all the examples I have seen from the earlier language 
would indicate that this type of epithet represented a title of honor • 
in Old English such expressions as “ bold-spirit ” (collen-ferhff) , 
“ strong-spmt ” (swid-ferhS), “stout-heart” (steal c-heort) were 
very frequent, and “grey-haira” (gamol-feax) was used of King 
Hrothgar himself The same noble tone seems to have been pre- 
served when this construction was applied to manimate objects : in 
Beowulf this “ title ” is found only in reference to ships and weapons . 
“foamy-neck” (famg-heals) , “hard-edge” (heard-ecg) : cf. “ Old 
Ironsides.” 

This type, in which the metonymic compound was used inde- 
pendently, as a name, represents the starting point of our develop- 
ment. But it was a simple step, involving originally no change of 
emphasis, to juxtapose such a compound to a second name, proper 
or common, designating the person (cf. Eng. Bobvn Eedbreast; a 
greybeard wretch . Keats) — and it is this which would explain the 
origm of our poBoSdicrvXiK barefoot boy. OriginaEy, then, 
such expressions represented simply a ease of apposition (a type 
of noun combmation quite regular m Indo-European) : just as 
greybeard wretch = “ a wretch who is a greybeard,” so barefoot boy 
= “ a boy who is a barefoot.” But, due to this j'uxtaposition a shift 
of emphasis developed; once this type of compound, in which the 
part IS taken for the whole, is brought into connection with the 
“ whole,” then the lattdr tends to dominate the former : the force of 
the metonymy is threatened, and th^ onginal, limited reference is 
allowed to re-ass«rt itsdf ; in barefoot hoy, barefoot is no longer a 
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person^ but a foot,^^ And; as the use of the appositional construction 
increased; this mteipretation (which is the only one possible today 
for laiefoot toy) came to be the regularly accepted one^ This 
meant that combinations of the general type poSoSa/crvA^o? ' 

barefoot boy^ could be formed directly with the meaning B is char- 
acterized by A^’ — ^without passmg through the stages of metonymy 
and apposition Now this deyelopment; whereby the compound is 
subordmated to the second nouu; means that the former comes to 
assume the status of an adjectiYC; and; as a result; ad^ectiyal endings 
gradually develop in Greek we find -s-oiSw/oy?; m Latm longir- 
manus, -a, -umy in Old English blonden-feax-e. 

Similarly, it would be possible to interpret greybeard wretch as a 
‘wretch who has a grey beard’ This would, however, be absolutely im- 
possible in cases where the metonymic compound has already taken on a 
specialized meaning transcending the original reference bluestocHng wtfe 
could never be interpreted as a ‘ wife wearing blue stockings ’ — ^for a 
‘ bluestocking * herself is no longer one who wears blue stockings 

And it IS important to note that it is only this type of apposition which 
is apt to be met with today (Bleats’ greybeard wretch is plainly a poetic 
licence) that is, a type which precludes the loss of the original metonymic 
element (cf also redcoat scoundrel, leatherneck sergeant) Thus modern 
English, where the most primitive stage of Bahuvrlhi is fairly common 
(a greybeard), refuses to go beyond the threshold of the second stage and 
to repeat the development which this construction underwent centuries ago 
we may say he is a half wit ” but hardly “ a *half-wit pupil ” 
(That this development could take place so easily with podcddiCTvXos is due 
to the comparative lack of distinction in Indo-European between noun and 
adjective a descriptive noun was immediately capable of being used as a 
modifier, in the Lat, ecsercvtus motor, for example, we could say that the 
noun motor is “used adjectivally” and means only ‘victorious,’ but 
originally this type represented apposition V an army which is a victor ’] ) 

There can, of course, be transitional stages between greybeard wretch 
and barefoot boy m Old English, where the types greybeard and greybeard 
wretch alternate rather easily, it is difficult to be sure of the emphasis 
intended in such an expression, for example, as rum-heort eymng This 
might mean ‘a kmg who %s a large-heart^ (which is the manner of inter- 
pretation preferable for greybeard wretch) cf steorc heart used as a noun* 

‘ a stout-heart ’ On the other hand, the very ease with which such apposition 
was effected in Old English (in contrast to the rarity today of greybeard 
wretch) would suggest that the development was already on its way to 
the stage represented by barefoot boy * a king who has a large heart, a 
large-hearted king** 

Of also where the order is the reverse A preliminary to this 

development in Greek was a ^ift of, refere^^e, whereby the adjective was 
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So far, in our consideration of Bahuvrihi, the first element has 
always been a compound. And, indeed, it seems to be the case that 
only with compounds may we find the development by which a 
metonymic name takes on an adjectival function in the meaning 
^characterized by. . ^ That compounds would be found more 
frequently in Bahuvrihi is obvious in most cases reference to an 
unqualified feature would not be suflSciently distinctive to serve as 
a name, either of an individual or a class it is doubtful if anyone 
was ever called ^^Hair,^’ Sword, Heart.^^ Thus, for such 
simple nouns, the very first stage of the development in question 
would be impossible.^® 

This does not mean, however, that we will not find in Indo* 
European, single nouns of adjectival function and suffix used in 
this meaning this is exactly the meaning of such terms as togatus, 
occulatus, caudatm^ conchaiuB, stellatus in Latin. But here we have 
to do with a construction quite distinct from Bahuvrihi, with such 
words the adjectival function and the adjectival suffix existed from 
the earliest stage of combination, nor was there ever a question of 

felt to refer, not to tke part (=» ^^possessed of] a mmble foot’) but to tbe 
person—wbo is ‘ nimble with bis feet,’ * nimble of foot ’ , thus * nimble of 
foot’ would be, according to I^eterson, not tbe original meaning, as most 
grammarians bad believed, but a secondary development (Incidentally, it 
was for reference to this stage, where ‘mutation’ is involved, that the 
term BahuvHh% was coined.) 

One may find a single noun used as a name — ^witb wbicb a qualification 
IS taken for granted Petersen mentions sucb proper names as Eng Foote, 
Germ wbicb must have represented original nicknames, and which 

could have designated only someone with a big nose, b%g feet Since tbe 
quality implied (“muchness”) is simply that of “nose-ness” etc, refer- 
ence to tbe quality could be omitted But it is nonetheless implied no 
one was ever called “Nose” simply because be bad a nose (as be might 
be called “Warts” for a similar reason see below, note 15) 

There are, of couise, certain features, less commonly shared by mankind, 
which would be quite distinctive enough to enable us to identify the person 
therewith viz a tumor, a wart, a monocle. But, though such terms could 
serve easily enough as proper names (“Ihe Monocle,” “Warts”), they 
could not, unlike the compounds brms hat etc , ever be used to designate a 
class one could never refer to a person as “ a monocle,” “ a wart ” Thus 
such names could never be used in apposition with a common noun (^a 
monocle mm, *a mart mm), and m this way they would be dmiied the 
eecowd stage of development, by which they might come to serve as adjectives 
in the meaning ‘ characterized by/ and finally take on adjectival endings. 
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identification of part with whole/^ or any of the other features of 
Bahnvrihi Thus we find two constructions, quite distinct in origin, 
by which the relationship ^ characterized by . / could be expressed. 
This second t3rpe, represented by nouns with participial endings, 
was also to be found in Old English walled/^ ringed/’ landed,” 
bearded ” belong to the early language And here a blend took 
place which was unknown to the older languages . the -ed of iierded 
was transferred to the Bahuvrihi compounds, as the latter developed 
the ad3ectival emphasis, and we find sid-feax-ode ^ long-hair-ed ’ 
alternating with $%d-feax ^long-hair’ (and with sid-feax-e ^long- 
hair-y ’) . And it was this hybrid construction which was ultimately 
to replace the ongmal form of Bahuvrihi for centuries the type 
barefoot boy has been practically extinct, with bare-Umbed boy^^ 
leignmg supreme. 

The disappearance, in the Middle English period, of barefoot boy 
IS not difficult to understand as the effects of the Norman Conquest 
made themselves felt in the English language, the French mflu- 
ence, unfavorable to noun combmations in general, would tend, par- 
ticularly, to discourage these three-member combinations . I was not 
able to fed a smgle example of the type barefoot boy in the first 
half of the Canterbury Tales. But the decline of the Bahuvrihi 
type did not, in itself, guarantee the survival and growth of the 
participial variant bare-lmbed boy^ for it would surely seem that 
the same tendencies which led to the declme of the once-flourishing 
barefoot boy would also work agamst bare-lvmbed hoy — which is 
equally a three-member sequence; how, then, was the language able 
to retam it^ If we examme the foEowmg passages from Chaucer 
(representing all the examples of the type bare-hmbed which I 
happened to find with him) an interestmg solution presents itself: 

He was short^shoUred, brood, a tliikke knarre (Frol. 540) 
Qat-mUd was she, soothly for to seye {Frol 430) 

Ofat’tothed I was, and that bieam me week (W, of 603) 

addition to the type walled town* etc,, Old English, as we know, 
was also able to express the relationship ' characterized by ’ without infec- 
tion* * hat sword.’ It IS possible to find both constructions used in exactly 
the same reference m Beowulf both 'ring-prow* and 'ringed-prow* are 
-used of a ship This double possibility of course facilitated the devdopment 
of ' long-hair man * into ' long-haired man.* 

As for the particular expression bore footed, this is not attested before 

1530. 
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Somme seyden thus, somme seyde it shal be so, 

Somme helden with him with the blake herd, 

Somme with the balled, somme with the thtJcke-herd ( Kn T 16C0 ) 
Agayns this roten herted sinne of Accidie and Slouthe 

{Per T 689) 

When the fiimamcnt is clere and thxhhe-sterred {Astr ii, 23) 
Than are they folk that han most God in awe, 

And Btr&ngest feythed been (Tr and Or 1007) 

In every case but one {roteri^herted sinne) the compound adjective 
IS used predicatively, or as a noun Thus it would seem safe to 
assume that, due to French influence, the use of the three-member 
sequence hare-hmbed boy was discouraged, but the adjective bare- 
limbed itself was preserved — ^ready to enter again into combination 
with a noun when conditions were more favorable. Just when this 
began to take place I do not know, but in Shakespeare the type 
bare-hmbed boy flourishes in great profusion: the poem Venus and 
Adonis opens with the stanza. 

Iven as the sun with purple-oolour^d face 
Had ta^en his last leave of the weeping morn, 

Pose cheeked Adame hied him to the chase, 

Hunting he lov^d, but love he laugh’d to scorn 
BifCh4houghted Venus makes amain unto him, 

And like a hold-fac'd suitor gins to woo him 

And m this same poem we find: fHnt-hearted boy, paU-fac’d coward, 
$hnll4ongu^d tapsters, blach-fac^d Night, flap-mouth'd mourner, 
hard-favoured tyrant. Lust-breathed Tarqmn, close4ongu^d Treason, 
bhch-fac^d cloud, flpet-wmged duty, sour-fac'd groom, hard-favored 
groom, bare-bonfd death, $aU-wav*d ocean, long-experienc'd wit, 
strong-tempered steel, blue-veined violets, ruby-coloured portal, 
strong-mehed steed, well-breath' d horse. 

It seems quite likely that it was the influence of the classical 
Eenaissance which gave especial encouragement to this type : to the 
poets of this period, delighting in vivid imagery, must have appealed 
the richness and compactness of the descriptive device of Bahuvrihi 
which they found in classical authors---and which they could imi- 
tate so well in their own language, thanks to the preservation of 
the compound adjectives in -ed^ And, since that time, the parti- 
cipialized variant has become a common feature of our every-day 
language; the literary, poetie pattern repi:esented by fleet-wmged 
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duty^^ became trivialized and commercialized, to give ns short- 
sleeved dress, high-heeled shoes etc. 

But the story, as we have seen, does not end here Today we are 
witnessing a rebirth of the Bahnvrihi type m short-sleeve dress, 
high-potency vitamins, white-collar woricei The resemblance is, 
of course, a matter of form alone , here there is no question of any 
development from a metonymic noun used m apposition, this 
^ pseudo-Bahuvrihi,^ from the moment of its appearance, possessed 
the meaning ^ characterized by. . . ^ Moreover, the ongmal was 
cieated as a designation of peisons (divine, heroic persons), and 
when this title was applied to thmgs, as m Old English, it bore a 
suggestion of personification and continued the same noble, poetic 

Here, as well as m hlack-fao^d Night, close-tongu^d TreasoTti bare-hon^d 
death, salt-wav^d ocean, blue-veined violets, the participialuzed construction 
selves in the foimation of epitheta omantia 

It is, of course, the second stage which is represented by short-sleeve 
[dress] , the first stage, as illustrated by flat foot, baldhead has always been 
* with us (though the connotation has changed drastically), but has never, 
since Old English times, repeated the development of a barefoot y barefoot 
boyy^s. boy with bare feet* 

If it be desired to use the epithet as an adjective, then we must have 
recourse to the participialized form a baldheaded man There is, however, 
little possibility of alternation between the types a baldhead and a bald- 
headed man, with the case in question, the noun baldhead has become rare 
(we know it mainly from the Bible story of Elijah ^^Oo up, thou 
baldhead ^ **), and baldheaded man has simply taken its place Moreover, 
it must be noted that most of the Bahuvrihi nouns today are used m a 
figurative reference — ^which would be immediately lost if the epithet were 
cast in participialized form a flat-footed boy, a high-browed person could 
have only a literal reference, with no suggestion of a ' policeman * or of 
an * intellectual snob * ^ 

And, obviously, *high-browed mmie, ^high-browed traditions would be 
impossible, since in this case it is the noun, not the adjective, highhrov) 
that IS in question (music of highbrows, for highbrows, by highbrows). I 
have found, however, just such an impossible creation in the statement 
attributed to Mr Max Goberman, the orchestra conductor (Baltimore Bun, 
Jan 25, 1944 )» who declared that he had no patience with ^Hong-hmred, 
namby-pamby iraditiom^* His remarks were in reference to the recent 
quarrel between the boogie-woogie artists and the classical musicians, 
known to the hep cats as the « lojif-hairs in the retorts of the swing 
enthusiasts there several references to " long-hair music **"-whieh is, 
of course, the correct form. Mr Goberman, while endorsing this lowbrow 
metaphbr, unfortunately tried to refine its form— a procedure which, in 
general, is not to be recommended, . : 
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connotations But today it is for reference to inanimate objects 
that this “ new ” type is especially designed, and it springs from 
the non-poetic soil of the technical, the commercial, the oiEcial 
Thus, when we occasionally find this constiuction applied to persons, 
the suggestion of a trade-mark is still in evidence Whereas once a 
sword, a ship, was given an epithet fit for a hero or a goddess, today 
a warrior is labelled m the manner of a manufactured product 
S-button glove > S-star general. 

Aitna Geantilib Hatchee 

The Johns Eophma Umverstty 


JAUFE^ EUDBL, CASELLA AND SPITZBE 

In a long study/ largely based on the work of the Italian scholar, 
Mario Casella/ Piofessor Leo Spitzer attempts to refute a short 
article which had advanced the suggestion that Jaufrd EudePs 
distant love may have been a personification or figurative repre- 
sentation of his love for the Holy Land.® S. believes instead that 
the poet’s love is : 

la manifestation la plus toouvante de ce que /appelais le ^paradoxe 
amoureux* qui est k la base de tout© la podsie troubadouresque amour 
qm ne vent poss^der, mais jouir de cet 4tat de non-posscssion, amoui -Mtnm 
oontenant aussi bien le ddsir sensuel de ^ toucher^ It la femme vraiment 


’'“L* Amour lo[i]ntawi de Jaufrd Kudel et le sens de la po<Ssic des 
troubadours/ of ISforth OmroUnct^ Btud%es tti the JRommoe Languages 
and Literature V, X944i Pp. 74 Misprints in this pamphlet are too numerous 
to list. 

• See Arehivio sionoo itaham, n, 1938, 3"03, 153-199 S repeatedly cites 
this work which contains similar attacks on the historical methods of 
scholars from Piez to Jeanroy, similar citations from the Church Fathers, 
and a similar interpretation of KudeFs poems. To many, Oasella, by 
recreating in his own words the poems of Guillaume IX and Jaufrd Eudel, 
poems which some of us would prefer to read in the original, will seem to 
have shed darkness rather than light. This is especially true in the case 
of Guillaume IX whose essentially human qualities evaporate in the miasma 
of generalizations based on the Church Fathers On the actual views of 
medieval churchmen regarding physical and romantic love, see 0, S, I^ewis, 
The AlUgorg of 14 ff, 

•Grace Frank, ** The Distant Love of Jaufrd Budel,^" MM t nvxr, 1949, 

628 - 534 , ' 
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'femme’ que le chaste 41oignemeiit, amour clir4tien transpose sur le plan 
s6cuher, qui vent 'have and have not’ (1-2) 

Between these two hypotheses others must give the final decision 
The attempted refutation, however, is Imked in the author^s mind 
with the greater problem of the proper approach to medieval litera- 
ture, and of this I may perhaps be permitted to speak S rightly 
regards an understandmg of the rdigious and spiritual conceptions 
of the Middle Ages as a necessary prelude to the mterpretation of 
its literature. Most scholars have always assumed this to be true. 
But at the same time S rejects as useless an understandmg of the 
historical background, social conditions and documentary evidence 
of the period. In ^ustifi-cation of his pomt of view, S interprets in 
metaphysical or purely esthetic terms, with a remarkable display of 
ornamental exegesis, poems usually considered essentially simple, 
tender, graceful and delicate. Whether, by mterposmg between 
Eudel and his readers a rayonnemeni metaphysique and a wealth 
of erudition including citation of the Pythagoreans, St Augustme, 
Goethe, Wagner and Nietzsche, S. has truly mterpreted the simplicity 
and exquisite melody of a poet described by his ancient Provencal 
biographer as writing vers ab hons sons^ ai paubres each must 
judge for himself. 

Instead of seekmg to appreciate the distinguishing charaetenstios 
of the various troubadours and the differences in their individual 
poems, S., like Gasella, groups them all together (note the words 
touie la pome trouladouresque above) and reduces them to critical 
formulae, to systems and to cydes/^ He refuses to regard as 
possible a figurative representation of the Holy Land in terms of a 
human passion because according to his rigid conceptions such a 
representation would constitute Allegory and Allegory has definite 
rules (2, 30 ff.) ^ Moreover, for him, such a poem would be a 
chanson de crcnsade and this is a genre with a tyrannical pattern 
(35). S. insists on grouping poem VI with EudeFs poems II> 
and V because it fits into his ""cycle” (8, Biff*) This ""fit” is 
assured by the citation of Imes 7-10, 25-27 m sequence with no 

* One IS tempted to ask whether the supreme allegory of the Middle 
the liturgy of toe church, obeys these rules However, it should he stressed 
here that, although S constantly plays on toe tern, toe word ** allegoiy 

does not occur m ttie artiele lie attadcs, nor •was tie rig^d forawlisia or 
any gmre in its author’s mind. 
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warning of the omissions before, between and after the citation (28) 
Gaston Pans, Jeanroy and Hoepffner all x^ecognized the disparity 
m tone between this poem and the others it is a light, jesting ]eu 
d'espnt of a type well known fiom othei woiks and each stanza 
ends with a jolly “ a, a But because the idea of distance occurs 
here and in poem III, as well as in the othei s, they must all pei force 
belong to the same system” (21 11 , 28-29). Now, no one, begin- 
ning with the ancient biographer, has ever failed to remark a certain 
meagreness in EudePs vocabulary, and we hardly need a reference 
to S^s stylistic studies (24) to make us aware of the repetition of 
certain words and phrases in our poet Nor is there any reason for 
assuming that Eudel might not avail himself of similar language in 
referring to different ideas. Eudel was a poet, not a codifying critic.'^ 

Somewhat naively and pedantically S, lectures his readers on 
universally recognized facts he tells them that many artists have 
treated the same theme both lightly and seriously (citing Shake- 
speare, Lope, Corneille, Kleist and Claudel, Tlaydn, Schumann, 
Brahms and Eavel [22]), that the nature-beginnings of the trouba- 
dours are usually consonant with the mood of thoir poems, that 
repetitions of similar words and phrases serve those who would 
analyze a poePs style, etc. These observations, however, in no way 
controvert, but actually support the thesis that lu two of EudoPs 
poems he may have symbolized his longing to go to the TToly Land 
in terms of a human passion. 

The possible historical interest of the Envoi of poem II com- 
pletely escapes S : largely because the poem was destined for a 
crusader, Hugh de Lusignan, because it mentioned provinces ospous- 

® On pp. 24, 28 29 and elsewhere, S, suggests that I failed to include a 
consideration of poems III and YI because they did not lit into my system. 
But I envisaged no “system” I cleaily stated, 632, n 10, that throe of 
BudePs poems, III, lY, and YI, seemed to me to have no connection with 
the Holy Land, and as I was concerned with showing that II and Y, hitherto 
not associated with it, had such a connection, I did not discuss the others 
in detail. But curiously enough, S,, who h(is a system and who in his long 
polemic comments emUmo on all the other poems, gives scant space to 
the one poem, I, which even he admits to be a “chanson de croisade 
authetttique” (4), nor does he devote much more attention to poem XY 
which cannot be twisted into a metaphysical mold by any effort of the 
Imagination and which Is treated only In a footnote {71, m 41) where it is 
Interpreted (the biographical approach?) as depending upon "une anecdote 
personnelle/* , 
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mg the Second Crusade, because Eudel wrote another poem similar 
m tone to this one and universally associated (even by S ) with the 
crusade, because we know that the poet really went to the Holy Lrand, 
and because the rest of the poem accords with such an interpretation, 
did it seem possible that the whole work had its genesis in the poef s 
enthusiasm for a cause obviously dear to him S , who prefers to 
interpret the poets of the Middle Ages m the light of generalizations 
derived from St. Augustine (354-430) rather than from con- 
temporary documents, seems to know little of the spiritual exal- 
tation and mystical devotion of those who preached the crusades 
and of those who thought to gain everlastmg life in Paradise bj 
taking part in them At any rate he considers that by connecting 
EudePs Lanqum h ]orn son lone en may with the crusades we 
somehow lose one of the jewels of Provencal poetry and make of it 
une oeuvre fadement ingenieuse, sans relief ni distmction (39) . 
This of course would be no reason for re 3 ecting a hypothesis we 
considered valid, but is the premise established^ Is the religious 
fervor that finds expression in a longmg to reconijuer the land where 
Jesus suffered martyrdom a theme necessarily less beautiful or 
spiritual than that of a human love which seeks to have and have 
not^^ ? 

The difficulty with a purely metaphysical or esthetic approach 
to medieval literature is that its purple patches and subjective 
generalizations so frequently misrepresent or distort the original. 
What is left of the essence of Jaufr6 EudePs gracile verses after 
they have been filtered through the alien personalities and elaborate 
leammg of S and Oasella^ Moreover, this kind of interpretation, 
substituting one type of source for another, overlooks the human 
element m ail art. Our troubadours were men as well as poets and 
musicians*, men whose attitude toward life, love and their professional 
pursuits varied as much as that of their modern followers* To 
assume that the ideas of a fourth or fifth century mystic pervaded 
the poetry of each and every troubadour leads to such absurd con- 
clusions as CaseUa^s when he interprets in Augustinian terms poems 
so bandy and physicaEy explicit that chaste modern editors refrain 
from translating them. The differences between Marcabmn and 
iBexnard de Ventadom, between Guillaume IX and Jaufrfi Bndd^ 
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between Cereamon and Arnant Darnel, between Bertran de Born 
and Giraut de Bornelh should make one hesitate to accept any 
formula “qui est ^ la base de toute la po4sie troubadouresque.” 
Even the word jot, so frequently used by the troubadours, which S. 
and Casella equate with the gmdmm of the mystics, takes on 
different shades of meanmg in the works of these various poets. 
Here and elsewhere, the aprioristie approach of S. and Casella gives 
us something too mflexible to be valid for such diverse authors 

Certamly one must understand medieval philosophy before trymg 
to mterpret medieval literature Certainly one must seek to apper- 
ceive the essence of a poem before discussing external factors that 
may have accounted for it But there are times when these alone 
are not enough, and it hardly seems fair to assume that those who 
find enlightenment in historical researches (and who m discussing 
them have not the time, space or desire to recreate in their own 
prose poems more beautifully fashioned by the men who originally 
wrote them) necessarily refuse de vo%r la substance de cette foesie 
(3) , do not read the works they study du commencement ala fin (18) 
and do not make a tour de I’ceuvre en so% before investigating it 
(45, n. 1). Possibly they recognize the fact that a generalization or 
synthesis is only as valid as the truth of its component parts ; possibly 
they believe that a scientific journal is not the best medium for 
impressionistic criticism, possibly they, like Paul Hazard, know and 
exercise in its proper place "Part d4hcat de diss4queT sans tuer, 
d’efleuiller les p4tales sans faire 4vanouir la nuance on le parfum.” ® 

True, there are great works of art which give esthetic satisfaction 
irrespective of their historical background, but alt do not, and many 
even by poets of the highest rank, not to mention those by inferior 
writers, may gam immensely from a consciousness of what brought 
them mto bemg. To take only a smgle mstance, Prangois Yillon 
was not only a superb poet but also a thief, exile, murderer and 
condemned criminal: no one can adequately appreciate verses that 
range from mannered eulogies to paeons of uninhibited emotion, 
from class-conscious cynicism to lyrical evocations of beauty, faith 
and penitence, without knowing something of the poet’s life and 
times. 

• H. Peyre, Ftmoh Sepim, xVm 1944, 312. 
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Not is the average man so constituted that he willingly restricts 
his knowledge of literature to its esthetic or metaphysical values. 
We read for intellectual as well as emotional satisfaction^ to learn 
about mankind and the world in which we live as weU as to feel 
and enjoy Most of us are interested m literature not only as an 
art, but as an interpretation of life Accordingly we believe that 
for its complete comprehension ever^ approach is valid, and that 
if we would master its fullest significance, we must accept the con- 
tributions of all sincere scholars and humanists, of historians as 
well as metaphysicians, of archivists as weU as esthetes Where many 
disciplines are fruitful, why should any one be considered ancillary 
or unnecessary to the others, why should any one arrogate to itself 
the role of pre-eminence^ As C S Lewis wisely observes (op at 
28), it IS enough to point out that life and letters are mextrieably 
intermixed/^ ^ 

Gmace Frank 

Bryn Mauor College 


Detailed coiaineiit on certain misconceptions in S ’s pampMet may per- 
haps be pertinent Pages 3, 13 It is assumed that in the article attacked 
the summary of RudeVs poem omits the first stanza, but this is untrue 
since the words “ after identifying his song with the spring-time music of 
brook, budding eglantine and nightingale ” summarize that stanza, Pp 3, 5 
The article is misquoted* P 4 The interpretation of ah and vergver o 
sotsi carttna offered by the article is that of other scholars Pp 4, 6, 9 
S, attributes to the artike the idea of an ^ amour charnal/^ ‘‘ petite affaire, 
consommation physique/' etc, which was neither explicit nor implicit 
there, the contrast in Rudel was assumed to be between a human love, i e 
love of a real woman, and a epw^tual love, i e the exalted, religious feeling 
which animated many who went to the Holy Land Pp 4, 13 The distinction 
between ** love of a distant land and distant love ” is that of Eudel * both 
can equally well refer to the Holy Land. P §* ‘^une valeur mattaquable, 
seulement la parole du Christ est plus forte” these are S's words, not 
BudeTs, The poet says he leaves his love gladly because he goes seeking Ms 
m%elhe, i.e salvation as a crusader P 5. Whether RudeTs spiritual love 
IS of the Holy Land or not, its realization can be symbolized by the figure 
«fed with manna/' P. 7. B. and Caselia interpret m as the gau^m of 
the Church Fathers* Although the word did not seem to me ^*employ4 
pdjorativemtenV' as 8 assumes, but appfied to a human, as opposed to a 
spiritual love, I do find a difference (8 and Casella do. not) between the 
jot of Rudel and that, for example, of Guillaume JX*, P. 9 ** [pumqu'il y 
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JOHN MILTON, SCKIVENEE, 1590-1632 

In Masson^s Life of Milton and m subsequent biographical studies 
there are several questions about the business career of Milton’s 
father which have never been answered The early biographers 
agree that John Milton senior, when still young, was disinherited 
by his father* We know also that on February 27, 1600, when 

a de la joie dans cette noble souffrance] done ’’ S again supplies an 
idea not found in Hudel and then proceeds to make the poet’s words depend 
on it How can “done” refer to S ’s gloss? P 10 Why should the poet 
be scorned as “ d4faitiste ” if he says “ a lover who prefers a human to a 
spiritual mistress is to be pitied ” ? Similar ideas abound in the chansons 
de crotsade P 17 S accuses me of mistranslation T was summarizing, 
not translating, and put Kudel’s direct discouise m the third person in a 
contrary-to f act clause after a verb of wishing. Pp 17-18. “Mme Frank 
croit & un veritable p<51erin (on eiois(f^) ” The word “ciusader” was used 
neither by Budel nor me And KudeFs wish that ho might bo in the Holy 
Land as a pilgrim implies no reality Knocking down men of straw is a 
favorite device in this papei The ensuing disquisition on forma is irielevant 
Pp 19-80 S suggests two alternative answers by which “Mmo Frank 
semble vouloir rdpondre” The hrst I clearly stated, the second never 
occurred to me The first ho accepts, the second — ^his own man of straw— 
he rejects with additions de son oru. Here and elsewhere S. gratuitously 
attributes to me sins and language for which one of us certainly deserves 
censure Cf p 13 . Mme Frank ne semble pas avoir lu la po^sie • . . dt* 
oommemement d la “Mme Frank pourrait parer . . par le slogan 

'conventional Natureingang*^* [spretae mjuria formael] Pp, Sift,, 36, 
and elsewhere My point of view is sometimes called “ biographical,” some- 
times biographico-all^gorique ” Neither of these terms is apposite; the 
first half of the hyphenated monstrosity is expressly repudiated in the 
article, the second never occurs there. On p. 38 S states that “le moyen 
4ge n’a pas connu” “the biographic approach/’ What of the mdas and 
rafsos (between which S. seemingly makes no distinction, 2, 40, 40) ? After 
all this, it IS somewhat surprising to find that 8 in a long footnote relies 
on “ une anecdote personnelle ” for the interpretation of poem IV which 
somehow cannot be made to fit into his system (read y/« sir de IV, not 
fy« sir de VI on p, 71) To reduce this stanza and the following to 
metaphysical terms would indeed be difficult, they begin “it would have 
been better for me to lie dressed rather than undressed under the covers 
. , the night when I was attacked/’ What of St. Augustine here, and the 
Pythagoreans and the mm&rm of the harmony of the world? In view of 
stanzas like these— and there are many in the early troubadours — ^is it suffi- 
cient or wholly enlightening to spin a beautiful ragomemmt m^taph^siqm 
about them based on generalizations derived from the Church fathers? 
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about thirty-seven years old, he was admitted to the freedom of the 
Scriveners’ Company He had been apprenticed to a James Col- 
bron, who had been admitted to the Company only five years before, 
on April 1, ISOS.’- Milton himself had at least five apprentices 
"William Bower and Eichard Milton, admitted to the Company m 
1631, James Hodgkinson and Thomas Bower, admitted 1624, and 
John Hatton, admitted 1638® Milton was elected an Assistant 
of the Company in 1633, and a Steward m 1625. In 1637 he was 
fined for refusing to become Eenter Warden, and m 1634, after 
his retirement to Horton, he was fined for refusing to become 
Master He was obviously a promment and prosperous scrivener 

In the light of these facts Masson finds it 

-wortliy of notice that his name does not occur m the list of twenty- 
seven scriveners who are named in the Charter of 1616 [January 28, 1617] 
as the first offloe-hearers of the Company in its new shape It is possible 
that he stood aloof from the movement for incorporation® 

It IS possible, but we have no cause to speculate The charter 
offiff i filB — ^the Master, two Wardens, and twenty-four members of 
the court of Assistants — ^were all chosen on the basis of service 
or seniority, and only -three had been admitted to tlie Company 
so late as 1597.^ A freeman of 1600, like Milton, had no choice 
in the matter, even if the list had been enlarged, members from 
1698 and 1599 would have had precedence The absence of Milton’s 
name tells us, therefore, nothing about his attitude or his profes- 
sional prestige. 

Milton’s master, James Colbron,® had been a member of the 

1 Masson, Ltfe, i (1881), 2S-26, on the authority of Hyde Clarke 

® These facts, and other facts about early scriveners used in this artiele, 
are from Bodleian MB Eawl D 61, which lists ofacers and members of the 
Company, 1392-1678 Milton had other “servants,” probably apprentices, 
who never became members of the Company- Peter Jones (1603), Oliver 
Lowe (died in January, 1610), Henry Rothwell (1628-1631), William Bold 

(1615) The manuscript does not confirm Masson’s statement p 62) 

that Milton -was elected an Assistant on April 14, 1616 
I (1881), 62. 

* Apart from the current Master and Wardens, the 1617 court of Assis- 
tants indnded five former masters and four former wardens. Eleven of 
the younger members later became Master, and two others were “fined” 
Mastmr Six (like James Colbron) apparently died before their turn cames 
the others were elected in strict order of semonty. 

® Colbron had been apprenticed to Bald-wm Oastteton, -who was made free 
of the Company ,in 1677, was dwsen Warden m 1601, and was feuned 
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Company less than five years when Milton himself was admitted, 
and therefore, according to Masson, either 

Milton had served a portion of the usual seven years’ apprenticeship -with 
some previous master and had been transferred to Colbron to serve out the 
rest, or the Scriveners’ Company had accepted the imperfect apprenticeship 
with Colbron as itself sufficient in the circumstances * 

Although evidence for the first possibility is plentiful in the records 
of the Company, there is none m the Milton entries Masson con- 
sequently favors the second alternative, which, he argues, “ tallies 
exactly with the story that has come down to us from Aubrey and 
Phillips” Before examining the accounts of these early bio- 
graphers, let us, however, note that if Milton entered his profession 
m unusual circumstances, the year in which he began was an 
unusual year, for m it, two other persons, Eichard Chapman and 
John Ellis, were admitted to the Company after an apprenticeship 
with men ’’ who, like Milton’s master, had been admitted in 1595 
It would seem that Milton’s case was not unique. 

The explanation, I submit, is quite simple. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centunes there were many practising scriveners who 
never troubled to become freemen of the Scriveners’ Company. 
It was not absolutely necessary to be a member. Some scriveners 
sought admittance after having been engaged in the business for 
many years.® 

July 3, 1302, at St Mary le Bowe Colbron, an Assistant when the Com* 
pany was incorporated in 1617, was Warden m 1618 and 1619, On 
December 6, 1694, he was licensed to marry Mercy Within s, daughter of 
Bichard Withins, haberdasher, of St Lawrence Jewry {J^nhUoattomt Bar- 
h%m Bac , xxv, 220 ) He had four apprentices who were admitted to the 
Company, and his son Thomas was admitted in 1622, Colbron was probably 
dead before 1626, when it was apparently his turn, as a charter ofdcial, 
to become Master of the Company, Charles Bostock, next m seniority on 
the list of Assistants, was elected 
l (1881), 26 

Charles Bostock and Godfrey Eeynor These two, like Colbron, later 
became charter Assistants; furthermore, they each lived to become Master 
in their turn* 

«In my study of London parish registers and marriage allegations I 
have noted in each decade from 1580 to 1670 at least five practising scrive- 
ners whose names are not in the MS list of members of the Company. In 
the decade following 1660 I fonnd thirty. Godfrey Eeynor, mentioned in 
the footnote above, actually had an apprentice, James Evans, who was 
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Once these facts are realized it becomes obvious that Milton's 
appienticeship under Colbron might have begun in 1593 and 
terminated with admission to the Company m 1600. Moreover, 
it IS not impossible that the apprenticeship began as early as 1583, 
when Milton was twenty, for the early biographers seem to empha- 
size the fact that he was young when he started in busmess. None 
of them recognize or imply a ten or fifteen year period, which 
modern biographers have assumed,® between his disinheritance as 
a youth and his entrance upon a profession No biographers, old 
or new, have accounted for such a period, or have explained how a 
disinherited son could marry well, own property, support servants, 
and prosper soon after begmnmg work as a scrivener. Edward 
Phillips states that Milton voluntarily became a scrivener ^^by 
the advice and assistance of an intimate friend of his, emment in 
that calling, upon his being cast out by his father, a bigotted Eoman 
Catholic, for embracing, when young, the protestant faith/' Aubrey 
declares that the father disinherited him because he kept not the 
Catholic religion, so thereupon he came to London and became a 
scrivener." The anonymous biographer tells the story of the dis- 
inheritance and continues Upon this occasion he came young to 
London, and being taken care of by a relation of his, a scrivener, 
he became free of that profession " 

Fortunately there is additional evidence, which makes it reason- 
ably clear that Milton was, not an apprentice, but a practising 
scrivener as early as 1590. His apprentice, Thomas Bower, testified 
under oath m 1631 that he had been Milton's partner in busmess 
^^for the space of six years now past"^^ In other words, they 

admitted in 1583, although Reynor himself was not admitted until 1595 
A few other examples John Shawe, in business as early as 1580, admitted 
1589, John Hiberd, 1594, admitted 1600, Christopher Nailer, 1622, ad- 
mitted 1631 , Sir Robert Hanson, 1641 or earlier, admitted 1666 
® For example, see Masson, it/o, i, 24 and 27, or Ernest Brennecke, 
M%Uon the Mlder (1938), pp 43-48. 

Lives of MUton, ed Helen Harbishire, pp 1, 18, 50-51 Aubrey 
also notes that Mijtton was ** brought up by a friend of hxs”, but he is 
ii^correct in adding ** was not an apprentice,” for the books of the Company 
state otherwise > 

Answer of May 3, ipi, in ihe chancery case of Rose Bowner vs Milton. 
Bee J. M. French# m €hmoer^ {1939), p 243, for a transcript 

of the document Bower testified that he “was” MilWs servant {i e 
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entered upon partnership in 1625, immediately after Bower became 
a freeman of the Scriveners’ Company (and immediately after John 
Milton junior became a student at Cambiidge University) On 
April 13, 1637, Milton testified under oath that he had invested 
money for John Cotton before the co-partnership betwixt this 
defendant and the said Thomas Bower about the space of thirty 
and five years, as this defendant taketh it, and aftei this co- 
partnership for the space of two years or thereabouts If this 
statement can be trusted, Milton was in business as a scrivener 
about thirty-five years before 1625 — and doing well too, if John 
Cotton was a typical client. 

To summarize the poet’s father was disinherited as a youth; 
he retired to London (as Anthony a Wood says) ^^to seek, m a 
manner, his fortune ” ; an unidentified friend or relative en- 
couraged him to become a scrivener, in 1583 or earlier, when he 
was barely twenty, he began his apprenticeship; by 1690 ^'^or there- 
abouts” he was active in business, in 1600 he was admitted a 
freeman of the Company, and finally, m 1625, when his son and 
heir left for the University/^ he took a recent appi entice as his 

apprentice) for eight years, and ‘‘hath been” a partner for six years In 
the same case Milton himself testified that Bower was in 1628, “ and still 
IS,” a partner He did not say or imply that the paitnership began in 1628, 
and we have no reason to doiiht Bower’s statement, 

” French, op ^ 272 Milton is more likely to be accurate on this 
point than young Bower, who “doth heheve and hath been informed by the 
said Mr Milton” that business dealings between Cotton and Milton had 
been in progress “for thirty years or thereabouts” (p 266). Milton else- 
where puts the total time of the active business relationship, which ended 
m 1630, as “the space of near forty years” (pp 271-2). His estimate of 
“ two years or thereabouts ” after the partnership with Bowei may seem, 
at first thought, not strictly accurate, for a half dozen investments were 
made for John Cotton m 1628-30 In its context, however, this statement 
refers to fortunate investments, when Cotton “ sustained no loss at all ” 
and was therefore content Probably things started going wrong in 1628, 
because Cotton was ready in 1630 to take a loss for a cash settlement 

^®This friend may, of course, be James Colbron, as Masson supposes 
It is interesting to note that a John Lane became a freeman of the Scriveners 
in 1581 Could this be Milton’s later friend, noted by many biographers? 
To speculate further* is there any connection between Colbron’s master, 
Castleton, and the unidentified Castons in the ancestry of the poet’s 
mother? 

^'‘Only a coincidence? The poet tells us that Ms parents intended Mm 
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paxtaer. These seem to me the most likely mferences from the 
evidence. Their implications in regard to Milton’s marriage and 
his activities as a musician remam to be explored 

William E Paekee 

The Oh%o Btate XJmversvty 


MILTON’S WINGED SERPENTS 


Describing one of the events of the sixth day of Creation, Milton 
writes* 


some of the Serpent kind 
Wondrous in length and corpulence involv’d 
Their Snaky folds, and added wings (Pi, vn, 482-4) 


Venty’s annotation on this passage, which Metcher accepts in the 
revised Cambridge edition, is “dragons.” In M. Y. Hughes’ edi- 
tion, we find a reference to the Di TeruM natiird with the statement 
that “ like Lucretius, Milton thought of the earth in the begmnmg 
as brmging forth monsters.” Neither of these conjectures is qmte 
correct. In Milton’s age the doctrme of the great chain of being 
ruled out the existence of any creatures m ancient times that could 
not be found in the contemporary world. Dragons were to be found 
in popular literature, but learned men like Scaliger or Bochart 
though of them as purely mythological beasts. It is my belief 
that Milton thought neither in terms of dragons nor of primeval 
monsters, that he meant “ wmged serpents,” which he knew existed 
not only in past times but could also be seen m remote parts of his 
own world. 

The explanation of Milton’s flying snakes is based on classical. 
Biblical, and contemporary autiiorities We know that Milton 
read Herodotus for his account of Xerxes’ bridge {PL, s, 306-11). 
In the same work, he could have read an account of Herodotus’ 
visit to Buto in Arabia, where each spring there was a %ht between 
the ibises and swarms of wmged serpents 6<j>it>v) that flew 

in from Egypt? Li seventeenth century editions of Herodotus, the 

for tke mmistry, but did the father never entertain the thonght of his son 
succeeding him in his flourMhing business J 

iJETMtoi-ioe (Bd. C. Hude, Oxford, 1908), n, T6. 
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reader is referred to Pausanias, is, 31, where there are further 
remarks about this species of snake These are the obvious classical 
sources, but the Biblical source would impi ess Milton more. 

Though variously described, there is a flying serpent that wings 
his way through Isaiah 30 6, a fearful passage about feral life 
in the desert In the Hebrew text, he is a “ fiery flying serpent ” 
(flJJiyD nySK), m the Septuagint text, he is “the offspring 
of flying serpents ” {hey ova aenriSo^v irerojaevwv ) ) and m the Vulgate 
version, he is simply “vipera et regulus volans” The exegetes 
exercised their wits on this verse, but what they have to say was 
summed up m Milton’s day by the learned orientalist, Samuel 
Bochart, in his Mwrzoicon, a vast work on Biblical natural history. 
He expounds the verse in a lengthy chapter,* and adds many Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew, and Arabic commentaries. Besides the classical 
and Bibhcal sanctions for winged seipents, there were also con- 
temporary witnesses. 

Though he scoffed at the existence of dragons, J. C. Scaliger 
was ready to admit the winged serpent to his iiergarim. In his 
'Mxotencaram exercitatwmmi Ixber xv, he writes “Mona, qui 
Marsmgae regnum dmdit a Malabaris, multas alit feras: inter 
quas alatos Angues arboribus msidentes. Quos, aiunt, solo afflatu, 
vel etiam obtutu eos, qui propius aeeedant, interfieere.” ® Now 
Scaliger got his hint from Cardano, who wrote of winged snakes in 
the Be vanetate rerum, and Cardano unquestionably drew on the 
Lihro dell’Indie Onentah of the Portuguese voyager, Odoardo 
Barbessa. As far as Milton knew, there were serpents adding wings 
in seventeenth century Malabar. 

But this IS perhaps pedantry, for the news about the serpent had 
leaked out to the “ university wits ” of Elisjabeth’s reign. In the 
Tudor play Sehmus, we read, 

I^om foorth the fennes of venemores Affriaa 
The generation of those flying snakes 
Do band themselves in troupes (1677-9) 

Under these circumstances, I suspect that the correct gloss on 
this passage is “ winged serpents.” 

Doir CAMiEoiir Amm 


‘Op. ait (London, 1608), m, cols. 421-8. The first edition appeared 
at London in 1663. 1 am’ not implying that Milton knew ikiB book, but all 
the authorities available to Boohart were also availabk to Milton. 

• Op. <ni (Brancofurti. 1612), p, 602, 
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SHELLEY AND THE EEVIEWEES ONCE MOEE 

The following reviews, not hitherto reprinted, supplement Pro- 
fessor Newman I White’s The Unextmgmshed Hearth Shelley and 
H'is Contemporary Critics 

Origmad Poetry hy Victor and Caiiire, reviewed by the Aniijacobin 
Beview, October, 1810 (37 206) 

Master Victor and Miss Cazire liave furmslied ns witii Or%g%nal Poetry, 
trcmslated^ from the Italian and the German It was not a German, how- 
ever, who wrote the second line in this volume , First of this thing, and 
thdt thing, and toother thing think, ” nor we hope a chemist who pro- 
nounced the sentence, Or you must bleach for aye in flame — ** neither a 
poet nor a poetess, who said, “But he fears, for he knows she is not 
common game” One piece of very important information we must add, 
that the first and second are dated Jan 1810, the third, Apr 30, 1810, if 
the reader wishes more we must refer to this elegant volume 

The Revolt of Islam, a Poem^ reviewed by The Mm of Kent^ 
November, 1818 (1 15M60) 

(From a Correspondent) 

This is no ordinary production it evinces natural powers hardly inferior 
to those of any writer of the present day, and the little notice that has 
been taken of it by the timid or venal dispensers of periodical criticism, 
renders it an imperative duty to a publication like the Han of Kent, dis- 
tinguished for the liberality of its principles, to bear witness to, and 
accelerate the progress of that spirit which is silently, but powerfully per- 
vading mankind, and which may sometime wake in a voice of thunder and 
frighten into annihilation the weak and wicked supporters of oppression 
and bigotry 

“ And from the lips of truth one mighty breath 
Shall like a whirlwind scatter in its breeze 
The whole dark pile of human mockeries 
Then shall the reign of mind commence on earth 
And starting fresh as from a second birth, 

Man in the sunshine of the world's new spring 
Shall walk transparent like some holy thing ” 

, MjOom 

But of this significant neglect, however, the Author seems to have been 
aware, for in the course of a somewhat confident preface, he says, I have 
sought to write as 1 believe that Homer, Shakespeare, and Milton wrote, 
with an utter disregard of anonymous censure* I am certain that calumny 
and misrepresentation, though it may move me to compassion, cannot dis- 
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turb my peace, and 1 shall understand the expressive silence of those 
sagoroious enemies who dare not trust themselves to speak 

The work purposes to be “an experiment on the temper of the public 
mind, as to how far a thirst for a happier condition of moral and political 
society, survives the tempests which have shaken the age in which we 
live, ” exhibited in a succession of pictures illustrating the growth and 
progress of individual mind aspiring after excellence, and devoted to the 
love of mankind its influence in refining and making pure, the most 
daring and uncommon impulses of the imagination, the understanding, and 
the senses , its impatience “ at all the oppressions that are done under the 
sun, ” its tendency to awaken public hope, and to enlighten and improve 
mankind, the rapid effects of the application of that tendency, the awaken- 
ing of an immense nation from this slavery and degradation, to a true 
sense of moral dignity and freedom, the dethronement of then oppressors, 
and the unveiling of the leligious frauds by which they had been deluded 
into submission, the tranquility of successful patriotism, and the universal 
toleration and benevolence of true philosophy j the treachery and barbarity 
of hired soldiers , vice not the object of punishment and hatred, but of kind- 
ness and pity, the faithlessness of tyrants, the confederacy of the rulers of 
the world, and the restoration of the expelled dynasty by foreign aims; the 
massacre and extermination of the patriots, and the victory of established 
power, the consequences of legitimate despotism, civil war, famine, plague, 
superstition, and an utter extinction of the domestic affections , the judicial 
murder of the advocates of liberty, the temporary triumph of oppression, 
that secure earnest of its final and inevitable fall ; the transient nature of 
ignorance and error, and the eternity of genius and virtue/' The preface 
concludes by observing that in the whole course of the Poem “ Thoie is no 
quarter given to revenge, or envy, or prejudice. Love is every where 
celebrated as the sole law which should govern the moral world/' 

A poetical dedication to a female friend, contains many delightful pas- 
sages, but the limits to which I must noccssaiily confine myself, will not 
allow of quotation, I proceed to give a short abstiact of the story, with 
some extracts, which perhaps will justify the favourable opinion formed of 
the work The first Canto, which is merely introductory, however finely 
written, is I fear too abstruse and allegorical for popular apprehension It 
IS thronged, as is the whole Poem, with vivid and beautiful images; the 
following stansa may serve as a specimen ‘ 

[Quotes Canto I, Stanza 16.] 

In the world of Spirits to which the Author is supposed to be introduced, 
[Quotes Canto I, Stanza 54 3 

And among others, those of Laon, a Grecian youth, and of his beloved 
companion Cythna-^ 

* • » late return'd 

“ Like birds of calm from the world's raging sea»" 

The former of whom relates their adventures and sularings on earth, in 
the subsequent Cantos, 
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Laon, indignant at the yoke under which his once glorious country is 
labouring, projects with Cythna, the sharer of his solitude and visionary 
enthusiasm for fieedom and love, the emancipation of his fellow creatures 
from the degrading tyranny of custom and prejudice, when suddenly they 
are attacked by the slaves of the Sultan, who bear off Cynthna to his 
seraglio, while Laon, senseless from the wounds he received in defending 
her, IS exposed on the top of a lofty column, where his suffermgs, and 
consequent madness, are fearfully described, but from which he is at length 
delivered by a hermit, in whose cell, after an interval of seven years, he at 
length recovers his health and senses, and hearing that a maiden of won- 
derful powers of mind, had excited the people to a revolt, he hastens to 
join them it proves to be Cythna they are for a time victorious, but a 
combination of despots coming to the assistance of the Tyrant, the asserters 
of Liberty are overwhelmed and Laon and Cythna condemned to be burnt 
alive, they die, rejoicing, though unsuccessful, at the light they have dif- 
fused among mankind, and their spirits are wafted to the Islands of the 
blest In the second canto, Cythna is thus described, 

[Quotes Canto II, Stanzas 23, 28, 31 3 
In Canto 4th, the incipient agitations of a Revolution, 

[Quotes Canto IV, Stanza 14 ] 

In the 6th the caresses of Laon and Cythna, 

[Quotes Canto VI, Stanzas 33, 34 ] 

In the 10th, after war and famine, 

[Quotes Canto X, Stanzas 20, 21, 22 3 
But I must now conclude, for the citation of every passage of force or 
beauty, would be endless 

The faults of this performance are, that its drift and aim will not be 
clearly understood by that class to whom it might be of use The style is 
in some instances over-wrought, and horrors heaped on horrors head** 
with a sort of German exaggeration. Many verbal inaccuracies may be 
observed, evidently the result of haste and carelessness, but they are but 
spots in the Sun 
Canterbury 

These reviews substantiate Professor Whitens view that Shelley 
was not largely ignored and misunderstood by the contemporary 
reviewers ” The first also shows that Shelle/s early anonymous 
publications received more attention than they deserved, the second^ 
that Shelley found staunch supporters among the review editors 
for a poem that was regarded by many as radical enough "^^to array 
all conservative feeling against it^ 

The authorship of the Ibfw of review is also a matter of 
interest* It bears the signature of a hand with the index finger 
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extended, a signature often employed by Leigh Huntj the caption 
preceding the reviev reads ‘‘ From a Correspondent,” who purports 
to come from Canterbury, In his political and poetical opinions 
this anon 3 Tnoua reviewer could well have been Hunt, but I have 
not yet found clear-cut evidence which proves Hunt to have been 
the Correspondent, or which even links him with Canteibury oi 
establishes him as a contributor to the Man. of Kent There are 
some interesting similarities between this review and the one by 
Hunt in the Examiner a few months earlier The former opens 
with “ This IS no ordinary production,” the latter with “ This is an 
extraordinary production”, there is slight identity m the quota- 
tions from the poem and its preface , and each review finds fault 
with the “ overwrought ” style and fears that the poem will not be 
understood by the class to whom it might be of use. Yet, despite 
these similarities and the evidence observed above it is possible to 
make no more than a very tentative ascription of the review to 
Shelley's friend, the editor of the Examiner. 

William S. Waed 

XJm/oersity of Keniuohy 


SHELLEY'S EEVI8ED WILL 

SheUey’s biographers have consistently failed to comment on 
one rather interestmg detail m the poet's life : the now will which 
SheEey made while in Italy and which at his death was searched 
for and was either never found or was recovered in so imperfect a 
state as to be unusable. The most important piece of evidence is 
an unpublished letter from John Gisborne to T. J Hogg, dated 
August 12, 1822.^ Mr, Gisborne has, he said, received a short 
letter from Hunt about Shelley's death on July 8. Peacock had had 
a letter from Mary, and had written to Hogg, who, Mr, Gisborne 
understood, had been appointed executor instead of Lord Byron, in 
a wiU writtm about three years ago. This will Mr. Gisborne him- 
self had witnessed. Thus far Mary had been unable to fi nd it 

^ This letter I am not pemitted to quote It is among the Hogg MSS. 
which will eventually he published as BheUev Letters, 
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among Shelley’s papers. From Mr. Gisborne’s letter we may safely 
infer that in her letter to Peacock Mary had mentioned the new 
will, her vain search for it, and probably Hogg’s executorship If 
Mr Gisborne’s memory was reliable^ the new will had been made m 
1819, probably because of the death of William Shelley in June. 
The Shelleys were at Leghorn near the Gisbornes durmg the sum- 
mer and early autumn of 1819. 

The search for the new wiU continued for some time. From 
Cephalonia Trelawny wrote to Mary on September 6, 18^3 : 

My chief motive of writing is to inform yon of a most singular discovery 
I have most unlooked for made, ’tis briefly this A Mr Hamilton Brown, 
with a Greek mistiess, lived last year at the same lodgings you had when 
at the Baths of Bisa, during his residence there, a woman of the house 
gave him some loose sheets of paper, which turned out to be a will or 
deed of Shelley's, every separate sheet was signed by him and witnessed, 
he thinks the first pait is not amongst them, but is not certain, for he, 
conceiving it was only a copy, took no note of it, he has it, however, with 
his papers left at Leghorn, and I will take care to get it forwarded to you, 
as Mr Brown returns to England in about four or five months, at present 
he IS going to Greece with me, he was formerly, indeed. Secretary to Gen- 
eral Maitland, at Corfu Now you wnll know whether this is the lost deed 
or a copy, and if it is imperfect the woman at Pisa Baths may have the 
rest ® 

In March 1824 Mary replied . 

I wrote to Mrs Mason about the remainder of the Will which you say 
Mr H Browne had from the people from whom we rented a house at the 
Baths of Pisa — in her reply she says ‘ The result of my inquiries is that 
no papers whatever were found after your departure, consequently no person 
can be in possession of the Document you mention by that means. Mrs 
Turbati (the woman of the house) added that had there been any papers, 
she must have found them, as she always examines every part of the house 
herself the moment strangers leave it" There is probably some mistake in 
the place — ^you described the papers so accurately that I cannot doubt of 
their being those I sought— I wish I could have them as soon as possible 
I know exactly the place where 35dx H. Browne got them ® 

Mary flnxshed her letter to Trelawny on March %%, on which day 
“ Mr. Hamilton Bro^s^e called on me If on that occasion Brown 
deEvered the "loose sheets of paper” signed hy Shelley, they must 

•UnpuWiBhed, printed in Shelteg anA Mary, iv, OT5. 

» First pnblisfaei Norman, Okla^ Ctetober, 1944, in The isttm of Mary W. 
TT. Shelley, ed F. L. Jones, %, 289-90. 
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Imve proved unsatisfactory, for it was the old will made before the 
poet left England that was finally proved and executed in 1844. 

Even this unrecovered will of 1819 did not satisfy Shelley On 
April 10, 1833, he wrote fiom Pisa to John Gisborne * in London, 
explaining the general state of his affairs and asking Mr. Gisborne’s 
advice about getting another solicitor to help him straighten them 
out. P W. Longdill, his present solicitor, was, he thought, not 
mterested m anythmg except his large fees Shelley was, of course, 
lookmg forward to the death of his father, which he expected at 
any moment to occur. In the letter Shelley says, “ I desire also, 
at f resent, to make a new will, as changes have taken place which 
render such a measure necessary.” These changes might have 
included the birth of Percy Florence on Novembei 13, 1819 (de- 
pending upon the date of the new will of 1819), and certainly 
involved his strained relationship with Byron. Evidently m the 
1819 will Byron had already been displaced by Hogg as joint 
executor with Peacock. The new will would probably have removed 
the bequest of £3,000 to Byron (which, upon Shelley’s death, Byron 
refused for himself and his heirs). When he wrote Mr. Gisborne 
on April 10, he could not, however, have been influenced by the 
death of Allegra, which did not occur until April 18 and was not 
then expected There are two other indications of the changes 
he intended to make in his will. On October 30, 1836, Mary Shelley 
wrote to Leigh Hunt ' to say that her husband had meant io leave 
£3,000 to him and that she regarded this as a solemn obligation. 
When in 1844 the wiU was finally executed, she also stated by 
inference that Shelley had meant to leave to Claire only £6,000 
mstead of the £13,000 which she actually received.® 

Fbbdkbioe L. Jones 

Mercer Vvmereiiy 

(LwUitenmtf VBNB) 


* Julian Edition of Sliolley *s Worhs, Letters, X, 373-74, 

» The Lett&rs of Mary W Bhelley, ed f, L, Jones, X, 349, 

*Mary Shelley to Leigh Hunt, April 30, 1844, ir, 318, — Claire 

received two separate legacies of £6,000 each» The will shows that this 
■was Shelle/s intention and not a lawyer’s mistake, Jeaifreson is probably 
right m thinking that one legacy was intended for Allegra, and that it 
would probably have been cancelled if Shelley had made a new will after 
her death, (See TIu& Beal BMlUyt n, 324-27*) 
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THE STOPPAGE OP SHELLEY'S INCOME IN 1821 

On April 11^ 1821^ the Shelleys in Italy received, according to 
Mary's journal, a letter that overturns ns." ^ The letter was from 
Horace Smith, who, acting as Shelley's financial agent in London, 
had called at the bankers on March 28 for the qnarterly amount, 
only to be told that payment had been discontmned. No explana- 
tion was offered, nor could he learn if the poet were informed of 
the situation ^ Mary's notation of April 13 is an explanation of 
our difficulty," ® and on that day Shelley wrote to Miss Clairmont 
in Plorence 

The whole business merely consists in the omission of the payment of £30 
to Hume, and that rascal Longdill [Shellejr’s London attorney] having 
taken out an order against my whole income — ^a mistake remedied as 
quickly as known 

Shelley's principal biographers have apparently accepted this state- 
ment without question. But evidence here set forth supports a 
different conclusion, and m addition helps to disprove the con- 
jecture of a misdated letter. 

In the settlement of the Chancery suit of 1819, the two children 
of Shelley's first marriage were placed under the guardianship of 
a Dr. Hume and his wife, whom Longdill recommended as their 
custodian. Shelley's share m their mamtenanee amounted to £120 
per annum ^ It appears that the quarterly payments were not care- 

^Bhelley and* (Privately printed, 1882), nr, 604 (References are 
to M L. A Rotograph 278, deposited in the Library of Congress ) 

® The letter is given in Bhelley and Mary (m, 598-600) under date of 
April 3, 1821 An abbreviated version is printed in Shelley Memorials 
(pp 182-3) under date of March 28, 1821 This is obviously the letter 
from which Shelley first learned of the stoppage of his income It should 
be dated March 28 from SmiWs statement called to-day at Brookea 
and Co. for your money . and a parallel passage from his letter to Sir 
Timothy (April 13, 1821), till I called, on the 28th March last, with 
my usual order on Messrs Brookes and Co . . The letter of April 3, 
apparently unpreserved, but mentioned by Smith on April 17, . I wrote 

you on the 3^^ of this month . was undoubtedly the one firom which 
Shelley had his explanation of the difficulty 

« Shelley and Mmry, in, 604. 

* Bowden’s Infe of Shelley^ it, 92-3 Particular reference to Longdilf s 
having recommended Hume as custodian for the children is found in Horace 
Smith's letter to Shelley, April 17, 1821, SheUey and Mary, m, 610. 
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fully attended to, for in a letter dated Eebrnary 17, 1820, Shelley 
wrote to Dr. Hume 

If you will take the trouble to proBcni the enclosed note to my fiiend 
Mr Smith of the Stock Exchange any day after the 2r)th of March, that 
quarter together with the quaitci in arreai will be paid, and such mcasuies 
are [altered fiom shall he] taken as will [altered fiom may] pi event any 
possible future misunderstanding on the subject 

Mr Eoger Ingpen, m an edition of Shelley^s correspondence,® 
questioned if this letter be not misdated for 1821 But in her 
journal for Eebiuary 17, 1820, Mary wrote, Yesterday, a letter 
from LongdilU^® and if (as we may conjecture from the close 
relationship between the attorney and the guardian) the letter from 
Longdill concerned the indebtedness to Hume, Shelley^s letter to 
Hume was, in effect, an answer to Longdill, and rightly bears the 
1820 date 

Erom a letter of April 13, 1821, to Sir Timothy Shelley, the 
poet’s fathei, we know that in 1820, Dr Hume did apply to Iforaco 
Smith, who mentioned his application in more tlian one letter 
to Italy/’ In November, 1820, Smith wrote to Dr, Hume, and 
received no reply, concluding very naturally that the money had 
been paid. Thus the affair rested, until the stoppage in March, 
1821, From the same letter, we know that when Horace Smith 
called a second time at the bankers, he found 

, that the money had. all along been lymg %n the%r hands to the amount 
of Dr Hume’s claim withm a trifle (which I presume are postages or some 
petty charges, with which Mr Shelley was unacquainted), and that they 
had only been pi evented paying it at once by the want of a legular, formal 
checque or order/ 

The settlement of the matter had been so long delayed that when 
Horace Smith (as he wrote to Shelley on April 17, 1821) called 
on, Longdill, 

he at once confessed that he was a party to the proceedings against 
you, m order, as he said, to get Dr. Hume paid, whom he had himself 
recommended as custodian to the children. . From him I came home . . . 
and on my arrival, Hume’s letter was put into my hand, whence I found 


® Julian Edition, x, 238. 

« Bhelley and Mary^ m, 476. 

ixx, 613 4* From a cqpy of the letter which ISmlth sent to Shelley 
in Italy. (Bid, note.) 
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that Sir Timothy was also made a party, and observed the alacrity with 
which Mr Whitton [Sir Timothy’s attorney] had recommended Chancery 
applications, and the impounding of £250 to pay £120 ® 


This last statement is of particular interest, since it mdicates that 
the whole business did not consist in the omission of the pay- 
ment of £30^^ [ 1*65 the quarterly amount], as Shelley had stated 
in his letter to Claire, but that Dr. Hume^s bill had remained 
unpaid for the entire year previous, or until it amounted to £ 120 ,® 
Prom Sir Timothy^s answer to Smith,^® we know that he was 
entirely innocent of any part in the proceedings, that he was im- 
plicated without being consulted. Horace Smith, however, soon 
saw the matter straightened out On June 15, he wrote to Shelley 


The Chancellor decreed that the £30 should b© regularly reserved for Dr 
Hume, and on calling at Wiight and Co [Sir Timothy’s agents], I found 
a letter from Sir Timothy, desiring them to pay over the remainder of the 
March quarter without deduction, and in future to pay regularly £220 
instead of £250^^ 


Nat Lewis 'KAmsiii 


Meraer University 


BTKON^S HOURS OF IDLENESS AND OTHEE 
THAN SCOTCH ElVIBWEES 

That the Edinburgh Review's strong censure of Hours of Idleness 
provoked much of the ire displayed in English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers is well known. What other magazine reviewers thought 
of the volume, however, has been passed over in almost complete 
silence ^ Yet it had sixteen original reviews and one other which 

® J&td , 610-11 The £250 was the quarterly payment of his income 

« The same statement occurs m Smith’s letter to Sir Timothy {Shelley 
and Mary, m, 614), and why £250 was finally impounded to pay 
£120 , 

April 17, 182L Shelley and Mary, m, 615 
630 

^ Byron’s biographers have given little attention to the reviews of MOurs 
of Idleness, except that in the Mdinhuryh Mevieio Only five of the seventeen 
critical notices have been referred to at all, four of these references 
are brief and somewhat oblique Beviews not previously cited by students 
of Byron are indicated herein 1^ an asterisk. 
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quoted excerpts from six of the original criticisms. A chronological 
summary ^111 indicate their general tenor. 

Monthly Literary Eecieations, or. Magazine of General Information 
and Amusement, July, 1801' (3 67-71) • The author’s "beau- 
ties grow on the soil of genius, which, therefore, ought to be 
carefully cultivated, and not permitted to smk into a barren 
soil.” 

^Universal Magazine, September, 1807 (ns, 8 235-7) • ". . . upon 
the whole Lord Byron need feel no regret at having committed 
’ his name to the public in the present volume.” "These poems 
“do no discredit to his youth, many of them are elegant and 
interesting, and almost all possess a neat and harmonious 
versification ” 

Critical Review, September, 1807 (s3, 12 47-53) The authoi dis- 
plays “a coriect taste, a warm imagination, and a feeling 

*8atirisi, or Monthly Meteor, October, 1807 (1 77-81) Both the 
piefaee and the poems are full of dull stupidities. Tn his better 
poems the author rises “ almost to mediocrity.” 

*Le Beau Monde, or, Liieraty and Fashionable Magazine, Septem- 
ber, 1807 (2 88-90) 'The translations and imitations are 
regarded as mediocre school exercises, but as a juvenile produc- 
tion the volume is warmly commended Judged from any 
standaid, it is “ in no need of extenuating considerations to 
arrest the arm of censure.” 

*Bntish Critic, October, 1807 (30 : 436-7) : “ This is very mgenious 
idleness, and has produced some elegant and interesting com- 
positions There is much taste, and more vigour than might 
reasonably be expected from a minor.” 

"^Literary Panorama, November, 1807 (3 •273-6): “The author 
IS not an imbecile, but he is an incautious writer : he is spirited, 
but not always correct, wildish, but, when he is irohe in that 
mettle which he shows may prove to his advantage.” 

*Monthly Review, or Literary Journal, November, 1807 (64:266- 
63) . Byron is commended for his “ease and strength,” his 
fire, and his mental power, but it. is hoped that m the future 
“ he will render them beneficial to man,” 

Eclectic Review, November, 1807 (3 . 989-98) : Despite poems which 
display only moderate merit, Byron reveals more talent than is 
usually found in a poet so young. It is regretted, however, 
that so much prominence “ is given to voluptuous themes and 
visions.” In spite of the merits of the poems, therefore, it is 
necessary “ to pronounce the volume itself unsuitable for any 
refined readra or well regulated family,” 

Antijacohm Review, December, 1807 (28 : 407-8) : The poems axe 
approved in ihe colorless, routme critical jaa^on of the day: 
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. they exhibit strong proofs of genius, accompanied by a 
lively but chastened imagination, a classicd taste, and a bene- 
volent heart 

^Annual Review, and History of Literature, 1807 (6 539-31) 
The poems give proof of very promismg talents, the age of 
the author at the time of writing them considered.” 

^Neiv Annual Register, ISQ^ {2S [379]) . a series of origmal 

poems and translations, that reflect equal credit on his Lord- 
ship’s rank and age of life, and which few noblemen^ and still 
fewer noble mmors, are able to equal ” 

^Gentleman's Magazine, Supplement for 1807 (77®. 1217-21) . The 
poems are of a very superior description ” and display, m 
an eminent degree, an elevated taste, and, considered as the 
production of a youth who has only recently attained his 
nineteenth year, are deserving of the highest commendation.” 
'^Poetical Register and Repository of Fugitive Poetry, 1807 
(6 538-9) Though some of the poems are unmterestmg and 
incorrect, ^^The collection, on the whole, gives promise, we 
think, of future excellence.” 

Edinburgh Review, January, 1808 (11.285-9) ^^The poesy of 
this young lord belongs to the class which neither gods nor 
men are said to permit. . • . His effusions are spread over a 
dead flat, and can no more get above or below the level, than 
if they were so much stagnant water.” 

"^Monthly Mirror, January, 1808 (ns, 3 . 28-30) ^ “ We know little 
of the peerage, and nothing of Lord Byron’s family, but we 
shrewdly guess that he is descended from Lord Lovett^ who, 
as our nurse once told us, walked and talked half an hour after 
his head was cut off, which piece of ingenuity of his ancestor 
he has improved upon, by actually writing in the very same pre- 
dicament. . . If this was one of his lordship’s school exercises 
at Harrow, and he escaped whippmg, they have there either 
an undue respect for lord’s bottoms, or they do not deserve the 
reputation they have acquired.” 

^Satirist, or Monthly Meteor, May, 1808 (2 333-5) . Seven months 
after its disparagmg ongmal review, noted above, this maga- 
zme again entered the lists to quote from the British OrUiOj 
Monthly Review, Universal Magazine, Critical Review, Eclectic 
Review, and Edinburgh Review* The first four of these are in 
the vein of commendation , the fiftib mixes praise and censure ; 
and the last is wholly derogatory. 

Had Byron read all of these reviews, he would have felt flattered; 
for of the sixteen, original ones eleven were preponderantly favor- 
able, whereas only three were preponderantly unfavorable, and two 
were as generous with praise as with censure. How many of them 
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lie read ve can never know, but his eye presumably did not fall 
upon the October, 1807, issue of the Satvtisi and the January, 1808, 
number of the Monthly Minor, for they aie about as personal, 
sarcastic, and abusive as the "Scotch Eeview.” Yet he took no 
note of either. 

William S. Wakd 

Umvera%ty of Kentucky 


SCOTT’S ANTIQUARY AND DBEOB’S HISTORY 
OF APPARITIONS 

Critics have usually agreed in considering The Antiqmry “a 
novel of contemporary life, a story of familiar characters.” ^ But 
on this showing, what explanation is one to give for the strange 
episode of the chest of silver bullion which was dug up amid the 
rums of the old priory, together with the quest for " Search No 8 ” 
into which Edie Ochiltree lured the Adept at midnight? 

“ This was a very romantic, foolish exploit,” remarked the matter- 
of-fact Oldbuck. "... I think your contrivance succeeded better 
than such a clumsy one deserved, Edie.” * 

Like the " Supposed Apparition of Morton ” which Scott himself 
said was " taken from a story in the HiMory of Apparitiem written 
by Daniel Defoe” {Old Mortality, Note 35), this episode seems to 
have been suggested by a tale in The History of Apparitions. A 
comparison of the incidents will serve to indicate the probable 
indebtedness : 


Vhe Sistory and Boahty of 
Apparitions • 

A pedcUer was led by an appari- 
tion, late at night, to “a great 
stone,” !Ehe next night the peddler 
returned to the indicated place with 
a spade and a piqkaxe, and he dug 
until he strudk a large chest. “ He 

.. t 


The AnUqmry^ 

The mendicant Udie Ochiltree 
persuaded ai searching party to dig 
with pickdxes and shovels below a 
** muckl© stane in the priory rmm* 
Five feet down, Bdie struck some 
object with his pike-staf, and the 
laborers, who had deserted the pit, 


^OTohn Buchan, Walter Boett (London, 19S2), p* X40* 
^ The Antiquary f eks U (Bryburgh ed*, pp, 800, 400)* 
’Tegg ed, pp* 378482* 

^Chapters 2346 (Dryburgh ed*, pp* 218 230)* 
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doubled bis diligence when be came 
to tbe cbest and, witb great labour,’^ 
be lifted up tbe cbest and found it 
full of silver He earned off both 
tbe silver and tbe cbest, and after- 
wards be used tbe cbest to make 
a batch to bis shop door An old 
gentleman noticed on tbe new batch 
(tbe former cbest) an inscription in 
“old Saxon English in tbe ancient 
Gothic character,” which might be 
read, 

“ Where this once stood. 

Stands another twice as good” 
Tbe peddler was incited by this in- 
scription to return to tbe original 
biding place at night, and after dig- 
ging deeper than before, be found 
another cbest, “not so big as tbe 
other, but richer, for as tbe first 
was full of silver, so this was full 
of gold ” 


scrambled back and dug until they 
bad unearthed a cbest, so heavy 
that all bands were needed to lift 
it out It was found to contain sli- 
er, which was earned away by tbe 
searching party But Edie laid tbe 
lid of tbe cbest aside, and when tbe 
others bad left be pomted out to 
tbe Adept that tbe inscription on 
tbe lid “in tbe ordinary black let- 
ter ” spelled “ Search Ho 1 ” When 
tbe adept surmised tbe existence of 
a “ Search No 2,” Edie added that 
be bad always beard that tbe legen- 
dary buried treasure contained 
much gold If tbe second cbest, be 
said, “be but — say tbe tenth part 
o* tbe size o’ tbe kist No 1 , it will 
double its value, bemg filled wi’ gowd 
instead of silver ” At midnight 
Edie and tbe Adept came with pick- 
axe and shovel, and they dug in tbe 
original bole until tbe Adept broke 
tbe pickaxe against a foundation 
stone of tbe priory rums 


It IS characteristic of Scott that his version of the episode (despite 
its suspense, which sustains interest in the story while the principal 
events must mark time) was narrated in a tone of broad comedy, 
with its mam emphasis on Edie^s mischievons ridicule of tbe pre- 
tensions of the Adept. Furthermore, the mystery of the inscription 
on the lid was later explamed away, when Oldbnck recalled that the 
king’s ship on the coast (from which the chest had been landed) 
was named the Search. 

•John Eobert Moom 

Indima Umversvtiyi 


AW IWDBBTEDWESS OF OOLEEIDGE TO CEASHAW 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge expressed his admiration for Eichard 
Oiashaw more than once, coimentmg on tbe sweetness of the 
language employed by the elder poei He praised m a general way 
the richness of thought and' diction characteristic of Crashaw, and 
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cited for special comment the poems, “Hope," “Hymn to the 
Name of Jesus," and “A Hynrne to Saint Teresa ” To the last- 
mentioned piece he acknowledged his indebtedness for the inspira- 
tion of the nndeveloped theme of “ Christabel.” ® It was also due 
to the discernmg criticism of Coleridge that Crashaw regamed a 
place of prominence among the poets after a century or more of 
neglect. Professor Warren points out the fact that the belief in 
the Incarnation held by both Wordsworth and Coleridge gave them 
an approach to Crashaw unavailable to the secular-mmded * 

Coleridge’s poem, “ Coeli Enarrant," which he said was written 
m imitation of Du Bartas as translated by Sylvester,"* contams as 
its prmapal image the threatening aspect of a “ large Black Let- 
ter " m tibie heavens as a presage of wrath. 

Turn from the portent — all is blank on high 
No constellations alphabet the sky. 

The Heavens one large Black Letter only shew, 

And as a child beneath its master^s blow 
Shrills out at once its task and its affright — 

The groaning world now learns to read aright, 

And with its Voice of Voices cries out, 0! ® 

Du Bartas in the Erench original,® and Sylvester in the English 
paraphrase,’' refer to a red letter as a page decoration and a calendar 
date, but in no place does either one invest it with an ominous 
aspect. 

Crashaw, in one of his finest poems, “ In the Glorious Epiphanie 
of our Lord God," uses striking figure of the “large black 
letter ” in depicting the eflEeet of the “ supernatural light of thy 
pure day”; 

^Tiomas Allsop, Letters, Qenvmatwns, and ReooUeotions of S, T. 
<lolertdse (London, 1836), r, 186>196. 

* I'M. See also Arthur H. Nethercot, The Road to fryermaim (Chicago, 
1980), pp. 26, 208-11. 

“Austin Warren, "Crashaw’s Eeputation in the Nineteenth Century,” 
PMLA., uc, 774 

* Golmdge^s Poems, ed. E. H. Coleridge (1912), l, 486 n. 

‘Ibid., “Coeli Enarrant,” lines 6-11. 

* Holmes, Lyons, Linker, The Works of Du Bartas (Chapel Hill, N. 0., 
1938), n, 200, lines 151-162, a, 206, lines 877-884. 

» Joshua Sylvester, The BMng Weeks, ed. Theron Wilber HAight (Wau- 
kesha, Wis., 19()8), pp, 8 and 11. Lines unmarked. 
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It was their weakness woo^d his beauty. 

But it shall be 

Their wisdom now, as well as duty, 

T’enjoy his blot, and as a large black letter, 

Use it to spell thy beauties better. 

And make the night itself their torch to Thee® 

Although one grants that Coleridge knew what had occasioned 
the writing of Coeli Enarrant,” yet the similarity of the image 
makes the parallel seem more an echo than a chance resemblance, 

SiSTEE Eugenia Logan 

Marp‘Of-th0-Woods College, 

Indiana 


BEOWmNG’S '^PAELEY'^ AND DE LASSAY^S 
«M£)M0IE1^" 


In his Parleying with Daniel Bartoli Brownmg teEs a story 
originally recorded by the Marquis de Lassay in Recueil de dtffere- 
rentes doses, Brownmg^s source, however contrary to popular 
opinion, was not de Lassay^s own recording of this mcident in his 
life but that of Sainte-Beuve m Oausenes in Lund%. 

De Lassay^s story begins . ^ 

Quelques anuses apr^s la paix des Pyr4E4es, le due de Lorraine vint en 
France, oil il fit un traits avec le roi, par lequel il Im c^dait ses ':©tats k 
des conditions Rentes en plusieurs endroits, trop longues pour Stre mises 
ici, et, de plus, inutiles k ce que j'ai dessein de dire Aprfes avoir fait ce 
traits, il s'en repentit et ne voulut plus quhl efit d^execution. 

Browning opens his account with the words. 

Come now! A great lord once upon a time 
Visited— K>h a king, of kings the prime. 

To sign a treaty such as never was. 

For the king's minister had brought to pass 


8 Richard Crashaw, op, cit„ lines 183489. 

1 Since the original Mimoires of the Marquis de Lassay are not available, 
1 have used Maurice Lange’s editioa of Lettrea mnoureuses et pemies «f» 
MmtM de Loam m whidi the story told by Bro-wning k given as « 
de ce qm passa dans le moment oh M. de Lorraine alia ^pouser Ma^ 
moiselle htoanne,” pp. 51-5S, of DeVane. William Clyde. Bremmg’e 
Pmiepwgsi The Auiehioffraphp of a Uwd, pp «4-67. 
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That this same dxike — so style him — ^must engage 

Two of his dukedoms as a hentage 

After his death to the exorbitant 

Graver of kingship Let who lacks go scant 

Who owns much give the more to! ” Why rebuke? 

So bids the devil, so obeys the duke 

The chief difference here is m Browning’s words engage two of 
his dukedoms ’’ and the French words qedait ses Etats/^ In the 
Trench version no mention is made of the number of possessions, 
and, too, the word Etat would hardly suggest to Browning the 
idea of dukedoms. Browning’s authority is Sainte-Beuve, who says 
that the dukedoms of Lorraine and of Bar were to be ceded to the 
king il lui cedait ses Etats api^s lui et Tinstituait h^ntier de ses 
duches de Lorraine et de Bar ” ^ 

While waiting for the treaty to be drawn up the duke stayed at 
the home of his sister, and it was there that he mot Marianne, the 
heroine of the story. The M4moire ” describes her as * 

Une fille que sa beauts, ses graces et son esprit avaient mis dans le mond© 
d'un air bien different de celui qu'elle y devait avoir par aa naissances 
©He s’appelait Marianne et n'^tait que femme de cbambre de Mademoiselle. 
Ses qualit4a aimables et ses mani^res nobles, qui avaient plu iSi tout le 
monde, toucb^rent 1© due de Lorraine, qui en devint passionxidment 
amoureux ® 

In the above passage no mention is made of the trade that Mari- 
anne’s father followed, while Browning says ; 

"Wliat, sister, may this wonder be?’’ 

’’Kobodyl Good as beautiful is she. 

With gifts that mateb her goodness, no faint flaw , 

I’ tbe white* she wert the peail you think you saw, 

* But that she is — ^what corresponds to white? 

Some other stone, the true pearl’s opposite, 

As cheap as pearls are costly. She’s-— now, guess 
Her parentage! Once— twice— thrice? Foiled, confess! 

Drugs, duke, her father deals in— faugh, the scents! ” 

Samte-Beuve gave BroTOing tlte due to the giri’a parentage j "La 
grande Mademoiselle, che 2 ; qni le p^re de Marianne avait I’office 

> C. A, Samte-Beuve, Oameries Imdi, Paris, Gamier, 1869, U, 166. 

* Ijange, op mt, p. 53. ■ 
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d^apotli^caire et qui considerait Marianne elle-meme comme nne de 
ses domestiqnes, a parle d^elle avee hauteur ^ 

The three versions of the story have similar wording in regard to 
the preparation for the dnke^s niariiage to Marianne They each 
tell of the part played by the ministei, Tellier, in drawing up the 
treaty whereby the dnke was to sign away his possessions effective 
immediately upon his marriage. The difference lies* in the scene 
in which Tellier explams the plan to Marianne. According to the 
Memoir e he calls her aside, explains the treaty, and asks her to 
prevail upon the duke to sign Instead of bemg pleased Marianne 
IS disgusted at the thought of a dishonorable procedure, and she 
gives her answer immediately 

Marianne ne balanga pas nn moment, et elle r4pondit ^ M Le Telher 
qu’elle aimait beauconp mieux demenrer Marianne que d^Stre Duchesse de 
Lorraine aux conditions qu’on lui proposait, et que, si elle avait quelque 
pouvoir sur Tesprit de M de Lorraine, elle ne s’en semrait jamais pour 
Im faire faire une chose si contraire ^ son honneur et k ses int4r^ts ^ 

Brownmg has Manaime retuni to the banquet hall and give her 
answer m the presence of all the people gathered there, rather than 
give her answer directly to Tellier : 

At the tablets head 

Where, mid the hushed guests, still the duke sat glued 
In black bewilderment, his spouse pursued 
Her speech to end. 

Here, again, Sainte-Benve is Browning^s authority pins elle 
rentra dans la chambre oh etait la compagnie pour prendre cong6 
de M. de Lorraine.” ® 

In bringing the story to a close Samte-Beuve has the same 
account, word for word, as de Lassay, but there is a sequel to the 
story, and it is here that a final proof of Browning^s source is found. 
In his sequel Browning says: 

* , that a femd youth 

Big-hearted boy, — ^but ten years old, in truth — 

Laid this to heart and loved, as boyhood can, 

The unduchessed lady boy and lad grew man. ... 
r They were wed. 


* Sainte-Beuye, op. p. 157 
^ Lange, op p. 56. 

« Bainte«Beuve, op. cit, p. I6r8 
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The ^ ten-year-old ^ boy was the Marquis de Lassay It seems hardly 
likely that a lad of ten would fall so profoundly m love^ yet Samto- 
Beuve gives the age as ten . 

Lassay n’Stait que de dix ans au moment otl arnva cette aventure, 
et sa jeune imagination en avait 4td frappf^e, il avait eu roceasion presque 
au sortir de Tenfance de reiicontier Marianne et s’dtait accoutumd k Pad- 
mirer, li I’aimer 

On the other hand, the marquis, while brooding over the death 
of Marianne, recalls the past and speaks of his having been fifteen 
years of age at the time he met and fell in love with her A qmme 
ans 3 e Pai eonnue, et a quinze ans 3 ’ai commence it Faimer, depuis 
cette passion a toujours r4gM ma vie, et il n^j a rien que je ne Im 
aie sacrifi 6 ® 

Viola Cook 

Lynch, Kentucky 


A SILLY SONNET TO ORPHEUS 

attempting to be abysmally simple and unutterably mysterious at 
one and the same time, be occasionally lapsed into pure inanity: * • . , And 
the lamb's far stiller instinct's clear / When it begs us for a bell/ This 
may be nonsense, but it is Orphic nonsense/' ^ 

It is true that the Soneite m Orpheus continue to be considered 
emgmatic.2 However, for ii, 16, there existed a full and adequate 
interpretation.® It is also true that the last lines are a distinct 

Wb%d 

’ Quoted by Lange, op ott*, p 68 Browning accordingly followed Bainto- 
Beuve's account If de Lassay's account bad been before bim, Browning 
would have uaed tbe correct age of bfteeii instead of saying tbe lad Was 
only ten 

M, Butler, Mcmer Mwna R%lhe (1941), 357. 

^Op, “In tbe Sonnets to Orpbeus, even where tbe meaning is beyond 
our reach. . B. Fairley, “Eainer Maria Rilke* An Estimate," XJnm. 
Toronto Quart (1941-42), 7. 

* J V. Ereydorf, Die Somtte m Orphem aU tsyklisohe DtoMung (1937), 
pp. 7 and 27 : 

" Die Wunde, die wir am Gott, am Sein aufreiBen, beilt immer wieder. 
. . . Kie <Jfifnet sicb uns gams die Welt des Oottes--aucb niebt der ibm rein, 
obne Absiebt geweibten Spend©, wabrer Kunst. Hur der Tote kennt jene 
Welt, die wir vom Sein Losgerissenen tmd Mrmenden manebmal abaem 
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anti-climax, as are many otter final Terses m the Sonette m 
Orpheus. That need not be an artistic fault. But the seeming dis- 
connectedness of the tercets (while one elan fills each of the neigh- 
boiing sonnets) and the necessity of conquering the meanmg (while 
in most of the Sonette an Orpheus the meaning triumphantly con- 
queis us) are decidedly not artistic advantages. 

However^ there should be no doubt that Sonette an Orpheus ii, 
16 makes sense Think of the often-made equation pnnci^pium 
%nd%v%duat%on%s — pnncipium %n%quitat%s ^ or think of the intellect 
disintegrating the forces of life; or think of Nature overgrowmg 
the scars that men have made Bilkers first quatrain makes you 
aware of these several ideas. 

Immer wieder von uns aufgenssen, 

1 st der Gott die Stelle, welclie heilt 
Wir smd Scharfe, deim wir wollen wissen, 
aber er ist heiter und verteilt 

We may even think of "original sin” m the Christian sense, but 
in the second qnatram is the obvious conviction that the necessary 
piety of man toward God corresponds to a necessary apathy of 
God toward man: 

Selbst die reme, die geweihte Speaide 
nimmt er anders mcht m seme Welt, 
als indem er siob. dem freien Snde 
imbewegt entgegenstellt 

“Pure” and "consecrated” is the offering. There is no doubt 
about its being of the most pious kmd. Perhaps the poet means 
his own offermg Yet how tragic is ihe relation of this man to 
God, the religw that bmds this man and his God I The man’s end 
of the relation is called " free ” (see the tragic meanmg of "free ” 
m II, 33 and 36), the God’s end " unmoved ” Entgegenstellt is the 

Hebbel ‘ Aber so ist aueb der Mensob, furcbt ich, ein Schmsrz nnr in 
Gott’ . . Das Tier bat nicbt ganz so viele eigen.'willige semsstBreade 
Bestrebungen wie wir Emem stiUeren Instmkt als wir iol^ das LaumL.” 

*“S0ma sSma— der antike Leib em Grab'— war das Bekenntnis dor 
orpbiscbcn Religion Aisobylos und Pindar baben das Dasem ale Sdmld 
begnffen. Als Erevel empAndea es die Heihgen allar Kaltuirem." O. 
Spengler, Untmomg d. Ahendtmdes, xi, 333 <1922, tbe same year as 
goneite m Orph&m), 
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most plastic word for the attitude of this God. Ho is not with us , 
he is transcendental, beyond 

A poem could end here The meaning is complete, the wording 
lucid, the end forcible. The disconnectedness of the following 
tercets is due to overabundance of material. The tiist toicet is the 
gravitational center of the sonnet. It is the point which the poet 
wanted to make. It was only retarded by the full-grown intro- 
duction. An unbroken Ime leads through the surrounding sonnets 

uberwinternd Herz (13) — ^Blumen-Gescliwister (14) 

— ^Brunnen Mund (16) — ^geli(5rte Quelle (16) 

— Fruchte der Trdstung (17)— Baum aus Bewegung"' (18) 

Only with this tercet does Sonnet 16 take its intended place among 
those neighbors ® 

Nur der Tote trinkt 

aus der Iner von uns geMrteM Quelle, 

wenn der Cott ihm schweigend winkt, dom Toten 

Twice the dead is mentioned, he of whom the poet intended 
to speak. He is a higher being In Bilkers hierarchy he stands 
nearer the God than we. He does not disturb ; he is above the 
%niqu%tas ind%v%duahoni$. 

In such an exposition of his entire world-view Kilko had to give 
a place to his beloved animals. That accounts for the strange 
final tercet, shared by the man and the lamb: 

Um wird nur das Lilrmen angeboten. 

TJud das Lamm erbittet seine Scbelle 
aus dem stilleren Instinkt. 

Urn emphasizes once more the superficiality of the living, in con- 

The image is prepared in the preceding sonnet; 

0 Brunnen-Mund . • , (der Erde). Kur mit sich allein 
redet sie also, Schiebt ein Krug sich ein, 
so schexnt es ihr, daB dn sie unterbnchst. (16) 

In the following sonnet the transcendent realm of the dead and God be- 
comes the dispensary of grace, or at least of Trmungt 

Wo, in weleben mmer selig bewasserten Garten , . * 

Gibt es denn Bautne, von Engeln befiogen . . , 

Haben wir niemals vermooht, wir Schatten und Schemen, 
jener gelassenen Sommer Gleichmut m starenf (17) , 

The image of 16 is prepared in 16, the thought is continued in IT. 
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trast to the God (l-S),, to the dead (9-11), m contrast even to the 
animal (13-14). The animals with which vre are m contact are 
not noisy enough for ns , they too are, to a certain degree, heiter 
und verteilt , so they let ns supply them with the necessary means 
of noise. 

Besides the connexion with its neighbors, ii, 16 also shows a 
cnrions connexion with II, 11.® The relation of hnnter and animal 
(11) can be contrasted to the relation of death and man (16). 
There is no pity in either poem. The animals must die, and that 
IS ^^was an nns selber geschieht^^ (11) — ^^^wenn der Gott nns 
winkt^^ (16). The difficult last tercet of 16 is a double counter- 
point on the two poems. There is a quadruple set of relations: of 
the lamb to its owner, of the dead one to the God, of the fountam 
to the human ear, of the animal to the hunter. The difficuHy is 
that they are not parallels (not accompaniment but counterpoint). 
The lamb feels our bluntness of perception and agrees to be notice- 
able by its bell; just as the fountam has but its tinkling for us, 
who do not notice how the numberless dead, all the time, use it 
more intimately, the dead do everythmg in accordance to the God’s 
silent commands — ^in contrast to the relation between the weiter- 
bezwingende Mensch ” and the animals hunted (11) or raised (16). 

Nobbkbt Pueest 

Stanford Umvers^t^ 


COUNT PHILIP’S BOOK AND THE GBAAL 

Ch.r6tien’s ConU del graal or preferably Perceval begms mth a 
eulogy of Philip of Flanders m terms of Alexander, of whose 
largesse the French poet is naturally proud It has always intrigued 
me that the Bomm d’AUamdre (Vemee Version, vs. 618) is our 
earliest reference to OF graal i 

Ersoir mangai o toi a ton graal--^ 

• At another place the author has attempted to eaplam the organism of 
the Somtte cm Orphms as a structure of twice five groups of sonnets. In 
sudi a structure our sonnet would he placed m relationship with 14 H on 
the one hand, and with n, 20 on tte other. 

The nmte tiaheft of n, 20 recall not only the lamh of rt, 16, they are nsea 
also as another image for the heyond, the place where “ der Tote taankt s 
« Aher ist nicht am Bnde ein Ort, wo man tos, rras der Usthe 
Sprache ware, otow sie «arichtT ” (20) 
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a word which the Arsenal Version, now accessible, renders ninocu- 
onsly by ostal. 

But Chr4tien goes on to infoim us that l?hilii> gave hnn the book 
out of which the Grail story was set to verse • 

A iimoiier le mcillor conte 
Par le coinandemant lo conto 
Qux soit contez an cort leal 
Ce est h contes del graal, 

Dont li euens h bailla le livre 

I agree with Poerster that this particular reference to a ''book’ 
must he taken senously, though I differ with lus opinion (cf. MP, 
13 [1916], 682) that it contained the so-called ‘fiist’ redaction of 
Eobert de Boron’s well-known poem Many scholars, oven llilka, 
thought the hvre a Latin book, which is possible but not necessniy. 
Whatever its language, it was one of Clirrtien’s sources. What did 
it contain ? That, barring its discovery, we shall never know One 
may, however, speculate on its contents, ospeeially since A. 0. L. 
Brown, in his recent Ongm of the Oratl Legend (llaivard Press, 
1943), thinks it may have contained the “ Ur-Perceval,'’ which he 
derives ultimately from Irish sources. The circumstaneo that 
graal — obviously a rare word — occurred in an Alexander poem and 
that Ohrdtien compares his patron to Alexander perhaps has some 
bearing on the subject. 

Baist, whose views are never to be scorned, says in his Paniml 
und der Oral (Preiburg im Breisgau, 1909, p. 18) : 

Wir haben bei ibm fChrestionl ein aus Sage nnd Maiehcn woM- 
bekanntes Motiv vor uns, die liosung eincs Bannea duiob cine bpstiramto 
Frage, das nchtige Wort bncht den Zauber-— ohne daaa daboi in dor Cber 
Iieferung immer klar wdrdc, warum gerade es das ru-htige ist. Die Prage 
wem der Oral dient [vs. 3246: o«i Van an scrvoitl stamnit, naeli dem 
Prolog ztt scblieaaen, aus dom Buoh des Qrafen Philipp, dio Autwort. cr 
dient dem alten Kbmg, wird im Qedicht selbst vorweggenommon 

Nevertheless, he thinks (p. 19) that the little we know about Latin 
writings of the time leads us to believe 

dass in der Torlage die Weisheitslehren in viel engerer Beziehung zur 
Handlung standen als bei Ohrestien Dann aber wird es mdgltch, dass dor 
Oral in seiner erstm Gestalt ohne jede wunderbare Bigensehaft war und 
nur die Kegel exemplifizieren half, dass unter Umstanden auch Reden 
Gold sei. 
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The last is a pregnant remark, and I regret with others that Baist 
did not live to elaborate it. For, if Phihp^s book merely described 
the graal as a precious and rare object (set in jewels see vs. 3233 
about which any sensible man would ask, then the fact that a 
benighted youth does not ask would stamp him as a ^ simpleton^ 
whom experience but no amount of pedagogy could help This 
rather simple explanation has the great merit of recognizing that 
the Perceval is primarily an Erziehungsroman^ one of the earliest 
in French literature the advice given the youth by his mother, 
the instruction by Gornemant in chivalry, the corrections thrust 
on him by the hermit — all prove that to be true Heed I recall 
that this IS the same Chr4tien who, m Cliges (vss 31-44) wedded 
clergie^ which is ^ learning,^ to chevalerUy which is a ^ way of life,' 
and, anticipating the Eenaissance, traced them both back to Greece 
and Eome ^ Thus, of all the manifold attempts to explain the hvre 
(and I made a guess at it myself, Elhott Studies^ i, 39), I believe 
BaisPs IS the most plausible, on the basis of the little evidence we 
possess Let us not forget that Philip was an educated and travelled 
man (see the commentary in Hilka's edition, p 616, and by Helen 
Adolph, PMLA^ liii [1943], 697 ff.) and that about 1175 an 
unknown protege of his prepared the famous collection of Lv pro^ 
verie au v%lam — ^a collection on which Chretien himself probably 
drew (MLN, 46 [1941], 408). 

What then about the poefs Celtic sources? They remain largely 
as Hutt, Vendryes, Brown, Loomis, and others have established. 
The Bo% Pescheor is certainly the French equivalent for the Irish 
^mdu (or Nmdha) and the Welsh Nudd^ the Grail palace reflects 
an actual Celtic setting, the food-giving, magic quality given the 
graal by Chretien is Celtic, as are many of the subsidiary traits and 
characters m the story On this Brown's treatise can be consulted 
with profit. But, I think, Baist was right when he appraised 
Chretien m the words . 

Br liebt es, seine Wunder in hellster Beleuchtung hervortreten, aber 

^Helinand’s (see MF, 13 [1916], 681) explanation of gradalis by 
gradaUm and of grml by grata et aooeptaM%s is medieval etymolo^zing, 
but he does say that it is a scutella lata et alma%mur^ gm 

prmosae dupes dmiUhm solmt appawl I add 0hr4tien^s own description: 

lie fln or esmer4 estoit, 

Pierres j^recleuses avoit 
3B1 graal de maintes manieres. 
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dann verdammern zu lassen Ihr Endzweck ist dio Verherrlicliiing des 
Kittertums, und sic verscliwinden, sobald dies Zicl oiieiclit ibi Die zweite 
Irage warum die Lanze blutet, isi fui die Pereovalfabol uborfluHsig, aber 
Cbrestiea braucht die Lanze fur seine AbHiclit, atn Seliluss Gawaiii luit 
Perceval zusamnienzufuhren und der gcircimten Hatidlung cm gemeinsames 
2Iiel zu geben 

It IS significant that Eobert de Boron never mentions the lance, 
and Buidaeh’s attempt (see 1/P, 37 [1940], 315 fl ) to connect it 
with Byzantine ritual must be considered a failure. What Baist 
himself failed to giasp is that the material which Chrdtien, in his 
masterly way, wove about Philip’s giaal came from Celtic souices, 
the Welsh and Breton stones with which he was acquainted The 
+.iTnp. IS ripe for some Eomance scholar to collaboiate with a Celticist 
m a book on Chretien’s last romance.^ 

William A. Nitzb 

Umverstty of Oakforma 
at Los Angeles 


A CONTEIBUTION TO THE UISTOEY OP 
«E GEASSEYE” 

Eepeated observation of the substituting of trilled apical r by a 
fricative apical r, in Mexico, suggests an explanation for the evolu- 
tion of r, in Prance, from trilled apical r to a fricative uvular n 
This fricative r is the one used most generally by the present 
French generation. It shows almost complete loss of uvular triUs 
(except for emphasis, or in some provuices such as Vivarais). Its 
point of articulation is in the region of the uvula and the back or 
more precisely the root of the tongue. It has been called “ dorsal ” 
in recent descriptions ^ because, as the uvula does not vibrate, the 
part played by the back of the tongue is felt more. But the con- 
striction which causes the friction noise when the breath goes 
through is stiH in the same region as when the uvula vibrated regu- 
larly, that is, toward the upper pharynx and the very root of the 
tongue. It is more correct to speak of the root of the tongue than 

*1 understand that Professor Spitzer is about to publish a new 
ei^ology of the word grml. 

^ Maurice Gramnaont, TratU pmtiqm de promnoialion frensake, Paris, 
Delagrave, 1938, fie edition, p, 07. 
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of its back. The back implies that the pomt of articulation has 
been brought slightly forward from the uvular region, as m the 
case of Haitian French where the fricative r is almost similar to 
the Spanish fricative g of mtervocal position (haga) . This is not 
at all the case m Parisian French where the tendency is on the con- 
trary for the point of articulation to draw farther back, producmg 
friction and resonance by constriction of the very muscles of the 
pharynx It is this pharyngeal resonance which gives it its char- 
acter “ gras,” whence the expression “ r grassey4.” 

In Mexico, we have often heard cultivated people as well as 
others use a fricative apical r. The mtended sound was a trilled 
(multiple-vibration) r, but the vibration of the tip of the tongue, 
functionmg as an elastic organ, failed to get a start, and the result 
was a mere constriction between the tongue tip and the alveolar 
ridge at a point between those of [z] and [ 3 ]. HaturaHy, the 
fricative sound resembles both [z] and [ 3 ], and would simply be 
an intermediary sound of these, were it not for the fact that the 
aperture is greater, the tongue tip more raised and much more 
tense, and the sound is held longer (This change from trilied 
apical T to fricative apical r obviously recalls the French change 
from [r] to [z], as in chme for cha%re, Imcle for lencU, Qesmn- 
for G 67 Ctinvill 6 . However, the Mexican change is only pho- 
netic, while the French change became phonemic ) Navarro Tom4s 
describes several defective r sounds of Spam and Spanish speaking 
countries. They come from both flapped r and trilled r; and are 
found in various positions mtervocal, initial, and postconsonantal. 
In naming them, he distinguishes the fricative r from the assihi- 
lated r.® From ins descriptions, all these defective r sounds seem 
to be related to the fricative r we heard m Mexico But our Mexi- 
can fricative r came only from a trilled r and not from a flapped r. 
Therefore, we clearly noted it only m the foUowmg positions- 
mitial (nco), after I, n, s {Enrique), mtervocal (torre) , and rarely 

final {mvw-) . 

The history of modem French r must have taken place m two 
phases. In the first phase, uvular trilled r coexisted wiii and 
gradually replaced apical trilled r. The two sounds can bdong 
l> the same phoneme. Their coexistence under one phoneme is a 

‘Navarro Toidls, Mmuel de promwMOi^ espa&oU, Madrid, 193?, 
cuarta edioiOa, pp. 120, 1^, 123-124 

4: . ‘ ' 
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common phenomenon in many dialectal forms of both Germanic 
and Eomanic languages today Tho nearest example for us can be 
found m the Spanish of Pucito Eico, whoie tiilled r is a strongly 
vibrated r from the uvula Only a trained car can distinguish it 
from an apical trilled r. In the second phase, tho uvular trilled r 
became a fricative r without changing its point of articulation. 
The vibratmg of the uvula failed to get a stait, and the only sound 
produced was a voiced faction caused by the running of tho breath 
through the constriction. 

This second phase is the one that was suggested to us by the 
existence of a fricative apical r m Mexico. The first phase needs 
to have occurred only if the second is correct. 

Those two phases were necessary to satisfy the French tendency 
to vocalic anticipation* during the Frencli articulation of the 
consonant, the tongue always tries to take the position of tho fol- 
lowing vowel, thereby eliminating diphthongization. This vocalic 
anticipation requires as much freedom of the tongue us possible. 
With the apical r keeping the tip of the tongue occupied, the vowel 
position could not be anticipated and a transitory moveniont from r 
to the iollouing vowel was inevitable. The change from apical 
to uvular r was a first step to liberate the tongue; tlion tho change 
from trilled to fricative r completed the liberation of the tongue, 
allowing it to articulate the r while holding in advance the position 
of the following vowel. 

We might even go farther back in our investigation of tho “ pout- 
quois ” and notice that tike French tendency to vocalic anticipation 
18 in Ime with the characteristic of darU which is manifested in 
all other branches of the French language as well as in its pho- 
netics. A predilection for clearness may be the dominant psycho- 
logical factor in the phonetic evolution of French to its present 
form. 

PiJSBBE DBLjIOTSII 

Vmversity of OhlahomOf 
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NINOOMPOOP 

Mr, M L Eadofl^ PQ , x, 312 lias proposed an etymology for 
nincompoop to which nothing can be objected the expression me d 
pouXy a hapax in Fr which appears in Larivey’s comedy Les jalow 
of 157*9 as an insult against a certain captain, the original meaning 
would be " nest of lice, hence ' lousy fellow/ " simpleton ' The earli- 
est attestations in English (1676, 1685) show a form without nasal 
{mcompoop, mcTcompoop)^ the form with n- occurring only in 1706 ; 
this IS a circumstance which would back Mr. Eadoff^s etymology 
One might only remark that Mr Eadoff is forced to bring in a 
popular etymology (an alteration by the quite different word poop), 
and that from ^ lousy fellow ^ we might rather expect, perhaps, such 
semantic developments as ' scoundrel/ prostitute ^ etc. than ^ feeble- 
minded/ 

Nevertheless, I submit another etymology, which seems to me 
more plausible — and, in rebus etymologicis, the ^more plausible^ 
must be preferred to a solution whose only claim is that there is 
^ nothing against it ^ 

Anyone who is aware of the number of French (and especially 
Western French) dialectal words surviving in English, which have 
not yet been recognized as such, will probably concur in my opmion 
that the following Anjou words are at the root of nincompoop (cf, 
the dictionary of Verrier-OniUon, 1908) . 

hippopornbOf hippoponie ^sans ^nergie, impotent^ 

impopoinpe, impopondre ‘gauche, mala<iroit, halourd; maladroit de ses 
mams ^ 

ipopondre ‘ hypocondriaque, paralytique/ ‘maladroit, mactif' (H^es 
comme im ipopondre *) 

Alongside all these deformations of Fr hypocondre (deformations 
due to the weak pronunciation of -r after cons, in popular French: 
Hpooond\ Hpocond > HpQpon;t^> Hpopomp > Hmpopomp and, 
perhaps, to an influence of Ikippopoicime'^) we must assume an 

^ The adjective hppooondre is first attested m French with Bonier {md 
of the and hippopotmei m the 13**^ century (ppotam& [siclj In 

Brunetto Latini). 

A similar contamination with a popular word occurs m ISnlian dialects: 
Uhomhrh ‘ hypochondria » ‘ suspicion v. Frati, 

XTil, 405. ^ 
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H{m)poeomp {> hypocondi e -omp enimg) which uudorwont the 
metathesis '^i{m)compoop, and was iuinishcd with the -jt of the 
French or English mdehnite article The semantic development is 
of the kind to be expected when technical terms of the medical 
profession (hypocondi Sj hypocoudiiatiuB aio attested as such as 
early as the 16*^ century) become popular ('weak, awkward ’> 
‘mentally weak, awkward ^ By the date of appearance of the 
Enghsh word, that of the popular deloimations of hypocondre m 
Western France, as listed by Veriier-Onillon, is automatically pushed 
back several centuries. 

In English, the word mncomlpoop} was susceptible to the influ- 
ence of mcome Partridge’s Dtci. of Slang lists mneum-noodh 
“‘a noodle with no •mcome’ jocular London ca. 1830-40” The 
same association appears in a sketch by Arthur Ivober published in 
the Nev} Yorher (Nov. 4, 1944), which reproduces the speech of a 
Hollywood theatiical agent who has the habit of distorting words 
usually by giving them a commercial implication. In this speaker’s 
mind the word n']'mcompoop is associated witli income (just us 
‘ King Midas ’ becomes with him ‘ King Minus ’) • “ ‘ Why do you 
take it [abuse from the movie star you are representing] ^ ’ — ‘ Why ? 
Because I’m a first-class incomepoop [sio !j, that’s why. Some guys, 
they are born lucky like Kmg Minus, whereby the lease thing tliey 
touch turns right away to gold. But not tins hero party.’ ” I would 
not be BO bold as to suggest that in this inGom{e)poop wo have the 
original form borrowed from dial. Fr. impopompe, minus the 
agglutination of the n- of the indefinite article; rather, incornepoop 
IS probably due to a new ‘ deglutination ’ • a. nincompoop > an 
mcompoop—yrhidh, by accident, has gone back to the original form 
and to the French etymon. 

Luo Spxtzbr 


A popular caricature of the hypocondnao, which comes very close to the 
picture of a mneompoop, must underlie the description given by Diderot’s 
' neveu de Eameau ’ • 

“ Mon hypocondre, la tSte renfoae4e dans un bonnet de nult qui lui eouvio 
les yens, a I’avr d’vm pagode immobile k laquelle on aumit attaehd un fll 
au menton, d’oh il descendrait jusque sous son fanteuil, ... II 8’f*tait plaod 
dans uno chaise, la tSte fixe, le cha|)cau ] usque sur les paupifercs, les yeux 
demi dos, remnant sa m&choire eomme tm wtomaie, . . ." 
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STEINDBEEG'S 'FADEEN' AND THE THElTEE LIBEE 

Strmdberg^s Fadren, written m 1887/ had its world premiere 
m Copenhagen on November 14, 1887, and its Stockholm premiere 
on January 12, 1888 ® By direct statement as well as by implica- 
tion, certain American and Swedish writers '^onld have ns believe 
that this play was also produced at the Theatre Libre in Pans m 
1887 or 1888 « 

A search of materials fails to produce any evidence in support 
of the statement that Fadren was produced m Pans in the eighties 
in any theatre or that it was given at the Theatre Libre at any 
time Strindberg himself makes no such claim, indicating that 
the play was given at FCEuvre in Pans during the mneties , ^ but 
it IS possible that some readers have misinterpreted a passage m 
which Strindberg associates the plays Frohen Juhe, Fadren^ and 
Fordnngsagare with the Thel,tre Libre, TCEuvre, and the Freie 
Buhne.® One unacquainted with the facts might assume that all 
three plays were performed in each of the theatres Yet Adolphe 
Thalasso^s book on the Th^ltre Libre has been available since 1909, 
and Andr4 Antoine has also published his books on the Parisian 
stage.® In none of them is there any reference to Fadren in rela- 

* Strindberg, ^amlade simfter (Stockholm, 1921), xxm, 422, Martin 
Lamm, Ai^gust Stnndherg (Stockholm, 1940), I, 329 

*y Hedvall, BtrmMerg pd BtochholmssceTim, 18^0-1922 (Stockholm, 
1923), p 62 

® L, Lind-af-Hageby, August Btn’ndberg, the Bpmt of JRwoU (New York, 
1913), p. 172, Thomas H Dickinson, Ohiof Contemporarg Ihumattsts 
(First Series, Boston, 1915), p 667, Burns Mantle and John Gassner, A 
Treasury of the Theatre (New York, 1935), p 800, George Freedley and 
John A. Beeves, A Btstory of the Theatre (New York, 1941), p 386, 
Donald Olive Stuart, The Bevelopment of Dramatic Art (New York, 1928), 
p 036 , Frank W Chandler, Modem Coutmeutal Playwrights (New York, 
1931), p 37, Henrick Schuck och Karl Warburg, editors, lUustrerad 
s^emh htteraturhistona, 3 upplagan, Yol vn. Ben nya t%den^ av Gunnar 
Castrdn (Stockholm, 1932), p 128, Lamm, op oti,p 344; Lamm, Btrind* 
hergs dramer (Stockholm, 1924), i, 301; Nils Erdmann, August BtrMlerg 
(tr. from the Swedish, Ijeipzig, 1924), p. 681. 

*Bamlade sknfter (Stockholm, 1919), n, 47 
(Stockholm, 1923), xix, 148 

»Thalaaso, he TMdtre JMre (Fans, 1909) , Antoine, Mes somemts sm 
le ThUtre^Mre (Fans, 1921), Mm souvenirs surJe Thmtre Antoine ei mr 
rOdSon (Fans, 1928), Le thMtre (Fans, 1932>. 
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tioii to the Th^cltre Libre Indeed, despite the ptesouee of 
materials for error,'' the facts were at hand. 

Thalasso says that Strindberg’s first production in Branco was 
the performance of Froleen. Julie at the Th63,tre Libre on January 
16, ISSa, ® and Antoine confirms the date and the pla(‘c “ Again, 
Breneh authorities are in agreement that Fadren was fust given 
in Paris at the Th^tre de I’CEuvre, December 13, 1894, under the 
direction of Lugn4-Poe 

Caul E. W. L. Dahlsteom 

Umversity of Mwhigm 


SOME PUETHEE CHAUCBE ALLUSIONS 

The following Chaucer allusions have not, 1 think, been noted 
in any collection. 

1. Lady Alimony - or. The Alimony Lady. An Excellent I’leasant 
New Comedy . , London, 1659, Sig. D : Cave : 

. . ne’re was woman muteht 

To such a stupid, aottisli animal} 

One that’s compos’d of Non-sense, and so wcnko 
In Maaculino abilities, ho no’re road 
The "Wife of Bathes Tale , , . , 

8. Crosse, Henry. Vertues Gommon-wealiK . . . London, 1603. 
Sig. P Under the heading " Many Poets Shallow Wits,” Crosse 
remarks that their verse is 


’’ Various Fire plays have boon given on iho 'Parisian stage, one of them 
in 1887. Of. Antoine, Messouvonwa sur U Thf&tro Idbre, p, 213, Le ihC&tre, 
pp 73, 200} Gabriel Randon, "Los Bscholiors,’’ Mercure do Frmee, XI 
(June, 1894), 174. 

® Thalasso, ojs. wf., pp 108, 133, 253, 274, 270. 

'Antoine, Mes souvenirs sur le ThUtre-Mbre, pp. 286-287 1 Le ih6&tre 
p 293, 

"Antoine, U thMtre, p, 312} Henri Albert, ” Phv,” Mmme de Frame 
Vol xm (Jan, 1895), 103107} Franeisqae Sarcey, Quarante ans de 
theatre (Pans, 1902), vm, 400-407} Jules Lemaltre, Impressions de 
theatre (Pans, n.d.), nc, 103-110. Of. also Hedvall, op. eit., p. 06} Frida 
Strindberg, StrMlerff oeh ham andra hustru (Stockholm, 1934), n, 374, 
S83p S9B 
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Farre from tlie decorum of Ohuuser, Gouoers, Lidgatef &c or our honourable 
moderne Poets, who aie no whit to be touched with this, but reverently 
esteemed, and liberally rewarded 

3 Gee, J ohn Th e Foot out of the Snare . London, 1624, p. 30 • 

I beleeue, many houses in England, haue beene much haunted with 
sprites, not of the kinde of FavneSf but of those of whom ingenuous 
ChoAiGer speaketh, that where the Lwiiier Exorcising Priest went vp and 
downe, within his station, there were no diuels nor Hobgoblins to molest, 
especially the weaker sex in the night time, the reason he giues is demon* 
stratiue For See, 

There n? is none other Incubus but hee 

4. Sir Qyles Ooosecappe Emght A Oomedie . . London, 1606, 
Sig. E3- 

Foul The Lord Tales, what countnman is hee? 
la A kentiah Lord Sir, his auncestours came forth 
off Canterbune 
Fonl Out of Canterbune 

Will I indeede Sir the best Tales in England are 
your Canterbune Tales, I assure ye 
Bud The boy tels thee true Captaine 

6* Head, Eichard and Francis Kirkman* The English Rogue. 
Fart III, 16'74. (Eeprinted, 1874), p. 119 ‘ 

. the maid tells how that these two old men had been telhng their 
Canterbury tales so long that the pot was melted, ” 

6. Howell, T. B. State Trials 1812 I, col 1046. Trial of Robert 
Hickford (secretary to the Duke of Horfolk) Feb. 9, 1571. Lord 
Chief Justice Catline said: 

As for them that seeke fame by Treason where shall sound that fame? 
Shall the Golden Trtimp of Fame and Good Beport, that Chaucer speaketh 
of? No, . 

7. Catalogue of the Library of John Lord Lumley (1534M609). 
MS. 0.4.38., Trinity College, Cambridge. (Photostat copy, Henry E. 
Huntington Library). ^^Histonci. 0 in folio. 

Chawcers woorkes anglic^ Jeffreie Chawcers Cantorhurie tales, oulde 
written with his retractation, manuscnpt.^^ 

8. Malynos, Gerrard De. Sami George for Mnglmd, AlUgdri&Mg 
dmrihedi . . . London, 1601. Sag, B: 
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Apnll hauing with liis sweete showers moyatened the drought of March, 
bathing euery veine of the rootca of tieea & ingondring floures, Zephtrus 
with his pleasauiit breath pxoiioking tender crops by vertue of young 
Fhelus, holding her com so in A7%es 

d» [Willis, John]. The Art of Sienograplm, Teaching hy plmne 
and cerimne Mules* . • . London, 1G02, Sig. D4. Book U, eh. 1. 
(Quotes twice from Chaucer. 

It IS an honour to suffer lobuke foi well doing That is not thmc owne, 
which fortune can take away 

And thou Melpomene helpen to indite 
These woefull lines that weepen as I 
write Ohmeer 

When Fayth fayles in Priostes sawes, 

And Lordes hestes aie holden for lawes* 

And Eobberie is holden purchase, 

And Lcchene is holden solace; 

Then shall the loud of Albioun, 

Be brought to gieat confusioun, Chaucer. 

10. Vaughan, Sir William The Oolden Fleece* Tjondon, 16S6. 

Scotus the Master of sub till QuesUons oonumU Sir Geffrey Chaucer for 
oallmg the Pope Antichrist, and oomparmg the Eomish Church to the 
griping Gnjfon, and the true Church to the tender FeUioanF (Pi, I, eh. 
OT, pp. llO-iaL) 

Bir Geffrey Chaucer be%ng prouohed bp Seotus to defend his Uamc, proms 
the Pope to bee the great and vniuersall Antichrist prophesied in the Scrip- 
tures.*’ (Oh XV, pp. 121-31.) 

Apollocs mdgement of Chaucers Apologte comludtng that the Pope is the 
great Antichrist** (Ch, xvi, pp. 131-37 ) 

[Arguments, pp 112-21, are based on the Ploughman^s Tale^^ 
which is quoted]. 

The Nmlmders Cure* London, 1630, Pt. II, See. 

8, Sig, K2 : 

Well may Msdraes Eagle musterj 
And bold Chaucers Griffon bluster. 


MdU College 


Doeotht F. Ateihbok 
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A SrOTE ON THE AUTHOESHIP OF 8HAMELA 

As a contribntion to the vexed and as yet incompletely settled 
question of the authorship of Shamela (1?41) may I offer the 
following parallel passage in Fielding^s translation of Moliere^s Le 
Medecm malgre lu% as The Mock Doctor or^ The Dumb Lady 
Our^d (173B), It occurs m an added plot scene which is not found 
in Moli^re^s original. 

Dorcas is exulting over the fact that she is at last to he revenged 
upon her husband for the frequent beatings he has been administer- 
ing to her* 

I don’t remember my Heart bas gone so pit-a-pat with Joy a long while.— 
Revenge is surely the most delicious Morsel the Devil ever dropt into the 
Mouth of a Woman* 

The parallel passage m Shamela occurs in a scene during which 
Shamela becomes enraged because Mrs Jewkes has upbraided her 
for putting Squire Booby in a ^^pet^^ during which he thrashed 
two or three of his men. Shamela says : 

Harkee, Madam, says I, don’t you affront me, for if you do, d— m me 
(I am sure I have repented for using such a Word) if I am not revenged. 

Eow sweet %s Eevmge Sure the Sermon Booh %s %n the Rtght, m coEtng 
%t sweetest Morsel the Demi ever dropped into the Mouth of a Sinmer^ 

This parallelism might be merely independent use by two authors 
of a proverbial expression, yet I find no record of the phrase m 
any of ihe more accessible coEections of familiar phrases and 

proverbs. 

ChABIiRS ElCHiRD Gkbbn® 
XJrmersvtu of CuUfomta at Los Anpeles 


1 Henry Fielding, Works, London, A Millar, 1755, three vols, voL n, 

^A<ff^torthe Ltfe of Mrs. Bkamela. ed. Bri«i W. Dowaa, 

Cambridge, 1»30, p. 86. 
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A NOTE ON KEATS AND ADDISON 

Keats ended his loti or ol September 21, 1819, to J IT. Reynolds, 
with the quotation, “ You’ll pardon mo lor being Jocular.” So far 
as I am aware no one has commented on Keats’s source. He alluded 
here to Addison’s play The Bnmm.er, in which the steward Vellum 
makes this remark on three occasions (Acts ii, iv, and v) That 
this play had impressed Keats is made doubly certain by his earlier 
reference to "Master Vellum” in his letter to Leigh Hunt of 
May 10, 1817. Smee there is no evidence that Keats re-read the 
play m the months between these allusions, one may perhaps see 
here another instance of his remarkable memory for phrases that 
pleased him. 

n. B. Beigos 

Vniversity of Mimesota 


REVIEWS 


From Art to Theatre. Form and Ocmmition in the Benaissance. 
By Gboegb R. KEENonm Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press (1944). Pp. x + 255. $5.00. 

This is an important work for anyone who is concerned with the 
development of European stage decoration, more cspcciallv with 
that of Italy, Spain, France, Flanders, and England. It discusses 
in detail the origins and interrelations of the leading Renaissance 
theaters, the survival of Greek and medieval usage, tho history of 
perspective, the substitution of illusionist for symbolic decorations, 
the very considerable influence of ieAtemz vivantSf employed for 
royal entries, of painting, sculpture, and other arts upou that of the 
stage decorator. Inlightenmg sections are devoted to the arcade 
sereeu, the proseenium frame, and the various spectacular ornaments 
used in tapestries, stained glass, painting, sculpture, illumination, 
etc. The general doctrine is summed up on p. 52; 

Of the many new theatrea of the siacteea'Hi century, one only— tho Italian 

O ective atege— stemmed directly from painting; and only one— the 
Hdtel de Bourgogne— was derived direcay from the medieval roligioua 
etages. All the rest owe their forms and oonventiona to the tradition o£ tho 
visual arts hy way of the street theatres. 
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This IS, as the rest of the book shows, too great a simplification, 
for there were all sorts of cross-currents, but the mam eontention 
seems to me emmently sound. The evidence is clearly submitted 
and extensively illustrated The work is excellently printed, in 
quarto format and in double columns. The author^s feelmg for art 
shows itself in the presentation of his book 
I would take issue with him only m regard to a few details After 
mentioning many works that preceded his own, he makes the 
observation (p 3) that ^^all these studies ha\e fallen short of the 
mark because they have been too limited His own study at times 
fails in the same way because he has not sufiSciently considered the 
force of literary tradition "Most historians/^ he asserts (p 204), 
"have surveyed the controversy over the unities without realizmg 
that it grew directly out of the conflicts in theatre conventions of 
the time Undoubtedly the development of the perspective stage, 
with the requirement that the whole decoration be seen from one 
pomt of view, helped develop the demand for unity of place, but 
one must also take into consideration the example of ancient texts 
and the rationalistic spirit of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. The unities of time and action were affected little by the 
way the stage was set Even the place might meet the requirements 
of the artist without satisfying the critic Failure to recognize this 
fact mduced K to say (p 209) that d’Aubignac would have allowed 
in the same play "scenes representing France and Denmark, if 
they were shown in succession, but d^Aubignac would have been 
horrified at such an mterpretation of his words He does, mdeed, 
allow startlmg changes in the appearance of the stage, but he msists 
that the place must remam the same, that, once the " terrain to 
be represented has been selected, " il le f aut supposer immobile dans 
tout le reste du Poeme, eomme il Test en effet.^^ ^ 

Such misunderstanding, however, detracts little from the work, 
which makes a valuable supplement to what has been previously 
written about the stage.^ 

H. CAEBiKGTOisr Laistcasteb 


^ Of. d ’Aubignac^s Pmttqm M Martino edition, Paris, B Champion, 

1927, p. 102. 

®P 69, for Ihiram read AMram; p 166, for Conssin rmd Ganssm; pp 
204-5, for 1636 read 1634 (the terminal date of 1636 is due to the mistaken 
identification of Eampale’s as Comeille^s XUm^on eomtque ) ; p 207, 

K would have found evidence that the stage of the Hotel de Bourgogne 
sloped, if he had consulted Jean Lemoine, Iro- premiere du 0*d, Pans, 
Haohette, 1936 (when the stage was rebuilt in 1647, it was raised to six 
feet In ftont and m the rear proportion du devant^'; tks indicates 
that the front and rear were not the same height) 5 p 209, Scnddry did not 
necessarily object to *Hhe presence of other mansions^' for all he demanded 
was that it should be clear m what mansion each part of the action 
took place. 
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Petrarch and the Renascence. By J. H. Whitfield Oxloid 
Basil Blackwell, 1943. Pp 170 

It IS the thesis of this book that Petrarch made a greater con- 
tribution to oui hisloiy than ceitain modern histoiians have wanted 
to recognize The authoi has therefore attempted a fresh evaluation 
of him and of certain of his successors in the tradition of humanism 
(Coluecio, Brum, Piccolommi, Valla and Vitruvius) lie contends 
that Monnier and Burckhardt, Symonds and De Sanctis, among 
others, either failed to perceive the genuine values which Petrarch 
restored or recreated in the Renascence oi that they put those 
values in an unjust, unfavorable light Petrarch was not a man of 
mere words and empty imitated forms, nor was the lestoied human- 
ism of his time for which he was so largely responsible an evil 
thing, contributing to the tyrant state. Instead, that humanism is 
the great door of escape from the Middle Ages, pushed open by 
Petrarch and leading to a Machiavelli and a Voltaire and Enlighten- 
ment. Man learns again to study and understand human society 
and himself and his own betterment on this earth tluough virtue 
and knowledge. "Petrarch first established the social ideal of 
virtue” and the fifteenth century follows his lead. The second half 
of the study is devoted to the support of this latter statement. 

Mr. Whitfield knows his Petrarch. He seems to be at home with 
any and all of his works. He not only Imows him, he loves him. 
And there is a positive value to his study in the end, I believe, in 
that fact alone. 

But Mr. Whitfield hates the Middle Ages and that hatred seems 
to be inseparable from his love for Petrarch. In fact he claims 
Petrarch reaRy for his own only when he can find him clean of 
medieval contamination (which is admittedly not always) . Petrarch 
is great for Mr, Whitfield only when he looks forward toward the 
future. His measure is taken in this respect not only in the works 
in Latin (mcludmg, of course, the Letters) but in the Rime Sparse 
M well. The following passage on the Oangoniere will give some 
idea of the way that work fits into the terras of such a judgment : 

Bv«i the famous oamone to the Virgin la uaeohoed m his letters and 
«trarcli a appeal here is invariably to Christ, never to the Madonna and 
the saints. In fact, it is unprepared for in the Rvne therasolvos, and not 
only cornea after tKe genuine close to Petrarch^s theme, but even may seem 
^ contrast with this. The three sonnets which immediately precede the 
Cmmne atU Tergme^ and in especial the last of those, are the real ending 
to the E%met the contradiction between the sonnet OOOhXV and the 
is an encouragement to those who have ventured to see coldness 
and artidciality in this eelebrai^d composition* For the rest, the super- 
stitions of the medieval mind iind no echo, but only an opposition, (p. 4S)* 

After such words as these it will surprise no one to learn that for 
Mr. WMfield Dante is hopelessly medieval Boccaccio too for that 
matter: 
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But if it IS possible to link Petrarcbj the acknowledged father of iLumaiiisBiji, 
with Machiavelli, proclaimed generally as a realist, it is through this 
vision of antiquity To those who may still object to the danger 
of the link, asserting tiiat Machiavelli, and the Renascence with him, has 
forgotten the medieval God, I will reply that in the works of Machiavelli 
the name of God is never taken in vain In the Italian works of the 
medieval Boccaccio the name of God is always taken m vain {p 42) 

The picture of the Middle Ages is a very dark one indeed. It is 
a time of spernere mundum witiiout relief, of a Fra Jacopone, for 
example, hangmg up the coratella he had desired in his cell until 
their stench had killed his desire for meat Or to take another kind 
of example, Mr. Whitfield finds no true friendship between men m 
the Midffle Ages 

But unless I am mistaken the conception and the achievement of 
friendship is deficient in the Middle Ages The reason for this is implicit 
in every commonplace which I have so far applied to that period without 
the restoration of moral philosophy the Ciceronian, and the Petrarchan, 
conception of friendship is impossible The first step from a medieval to a 
civilised society lies in this re establishment of the link between man and 
man by means of ideas and reflection (p 63) 

I choose such passages quite at random, but they are fair m repre- 
senting the appalling fault of this book, and they require, I think, 
no comment, but pronounce their own judgment upon it. The 
trouble is that Mr Whitfield could not love his Petrarch without 
hating a whole period of history In fact it seems clear m the end 
that he has loved Petrarch because he despises the Middle Ages 
(See ^Hhe first step from a medieval to a ei^ized society ” above). 
This bemg the case he has not been able to write history. We find 
onrselves driven back upon Buxekhardt and De Sanctis and Samts- 
bury by his attack. And it is a great pity, for we had learned to 
be uneasy with them too when they wrote of Petrarch. 

Chaebbs S Sikgbbtoh 


A Pronouncing Ihctionarg of American English. By Joot 
Samueb Kekyok and Thomas Albert Ehott. Spnngfield, 
Mass. : G* & d. Merriam Company, 1944. Pp. lii, 484. 

The present volume seeks to do for the several — not too well 
defined— types of Amenean colloquial pronunciation what Danid 
Jones did twenty-seven years ago for the ^ Eeceived Pronunaation^ 
of Southern England with his English Pronouncing I>utmmTg 
(London, 1917), the first of its kind. 

Having acknowledged their debt to Jones, tibe editors of the 
present volume— whose names are too well known to need any 
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mtiodTiction — proceed to dofino lo detail what xs their aim with 
the book, and to what extent their practice diffeis 1‘roin that of 
other dictionaries ffiving tlie pronuiiciation. It would loud too lai 
to enumerate this lu detail, hut, biicfly stated, the book may he 
considered a conipleinent to Wuhukr^s New Intertiahoiuil Dic- 
Uonary, Second Edition, on the staff of which both ilie editors 
have seived Whereas that dictioiiaiy trios to give ‘ formal plat- 
form speech ’ the present dictionary aims to give ‘ easy English,’ 
the ‘ speech of well-bied ease,’ not slovenly oi careless speech, and 
of course not all the forms of the words that occur m easy 
connected speech 

The types of American pronunciation given are mainly the three 
large groups the East (E), the South (S), and the Noith (N), 
which by some scholars is termed General American, since it is by 
far tlie largest gioup of the thiee. Of those types the editois feel 
most diffident about the Southein owing to a lack of sufficient 
evidence It was tlie aim oi the editors, we aro told, to include 
Canadian as well, but hero an even greater scantiness of inateiial 
forced them to rest content with occasional references only. 

In the excellent introduction the editors discuss ihi*' style of 
speech represented, the phonetical alphabet (IPA), stress, length 
of vowels, single and double consonants, and the ordering of variant 
pronunciations, giving directions for use of the dictionary, After 
that they discuss variants, spelling pronunciation, dissimilation, 
anglicizing (of foreign words), and pronunciation of Latin words, 
and at the end they give some miscellaneous suggestions, which a 
student will do well to consult. 

If the editors mention the numher of words ine.luded, 1 have 
overlooked it, but 1 should think it would bo wc>ll over 46,000 
(Jones has 60,290). The vocabulary is mtonded to includo ‘the 
peat body of common words in use in Amenca,’ ami, besicies that, 
a number of American proper names, some foreign names, as well 
as some Bntish personal and place names. These names are 
selected with an eye to the needs of college students as well as to 
the need of the general public, their inclusion is an excellent 
feature of the work. 

To a native phonetician the lists of variants would offer good 
opportumty for comment. The reviewer, being a foreigner, does 
not feel competent to undertake this task. Besides, such stray 
observations as he might make would probably be more fit for the 
Linguistic Atlas than for a dictionary of this type. But a few 
remarks on the use of the IPA might, perhaps, not be amiss. 

One should first of all note that where Daniel Jones uses the 
symbols [e], [ei] these editors use [e], [e], as in met [met], maie 
[me’t]. The substitution of (short) [e] for [e] is decidedly' an 
improvement. The editors eiplain that (long) [e] stands for a 
vowel fluctuating regionally betyreen the monophthong [e] and the 
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diphthong [ei] This is of course true, but when the editors use 
the same [e] for the close type of e in French and German ( e* g, 
abie [^sebe, ae^be (Fr a’be)]), they are doing nothing to dispel 
the universal mispronunciation among American students of such 
sounds in French and German, I doubt whether the simple Amen- 
can [e] ever has the same timbre as the French and German [e]. 
A distinction might have been made by a notation American [e], 
[e^], British [ei], French and German 'e]. This would have 
called for a similar notation of American [d], [o'^], British [on], 
French and German [o]. As it is, the dictionary has [o], [o] only, 
corresponding to Jones^ [o], [on], 

I must admit that this comes very near to quibbling. Yet it 
would have been desirable to indicate the difference somehow in a 
book that gives foreign pronunciations as often as this one does. 

But I shall offer no apologies for the following. From a for- 
eigner’s point of view it is very disappointmg that there should be 
no discrimination made between ordinary t in buft^ in-ter and the 
slurred American variant in buttery tnter-^. Whoever compares the 
fs in interstate cannot fail to observe that the first one is far 
weaker that the two following. My impression is that in normal 
colloquial American English the f s m %nter-y plenty are always 
voiced ( 5 =* d ?) and often altogether lost, or at any rate so weakened 
as to be almost inaudible. The same is true of i in iuttevy except 
that it IS not lost, as i so often is after n 

These ^’s might have been written in small type above the line 
or marked in some other way. At any rate they should have been 
discussed in the introduction, where, however, I find no mention 
of them (the peculiarity should have been mentioned in § 115) 
Apparently this is such an obvious member of the i-pboneme to 
native Americans,, that the phoneticians do not even mention it I 
There is no distinction in notation between this dictionary and 
that of Jones, in spite of the fact that the British still say their 
water and butter in a way that few Americans would do 
My own experience is probably typical for the foreigner. Enter- 
ing a drugstore or a restaurant here in Baltimore, I can hardly 
ever order buttermilh without repeating the word two or three 
times. Otherwise people have no difSiculties m identifyir^g my i% 
in spite of their Icelandic articulation. 

I would not like to conclude without giving thanks to the pub- 
lishers and the editors alike for Ihe fine work that they have pro- 
duced. It will probably long hold its place as an indispensable 
handbook on American English pronunciation, both for natives and 
foreigners. 

S win 'Bmjmmm 
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M%Uon’s Royalism A Study of the Conflict of Symbol and Idea 
in {he Poems By Malcolm Macxcenzib Ross Ithaca, N Y. 
Cornell XTniversity Press, 1943. Pp xiu -j- 150 $3,50 

(Cornell Studies in English, xxxiv.) 

Milton — ^as Mr Eoss presents him — ^was the “victim of what 
the sociologists call 'the cultural lag^ — ^thc persistence of literary 
and aesthetic values in a social milieu which now contradicted 
them” (p. viu). Wiitmg in an age of political revolution, the 
poet consciously employed an anachronistic, Elizabethan heritage 
of royalist symbols — crowns, sceptres, etc — ill suited to his anti- 
rovalist views. As a result, meaning clashed with means of ex- 
pression, and Paradise Lost reveals a “ not ” of poetic confusion 
tiiat Milton recognized but could not resolve until Paradise Re- 
gained and Samson Agonistes. Such, in brief, is the thesis of 
Milton’s Royalism. 

Those who defend the artistic integrity of Paradise Lost will 
maintain that in seeking to prove his case, Mr. Ross is too quick 
to argue from silence (pp. 83, G8, 06, 134), too ready to generalize, 
too willmg to emphasize one bit of evidence while he nummizos 
another or ignores it completely. For instance, the contrast between 
Milton’s treatment of heaven in the minor poems and in Paradise 
Lost IS not so clear cut and pronounced as Mr, Eoss would have 
us believe (pp* 76-76, 96). If it were, then he would, not find it 
necessary to minimize the invocation of PL., tw (p. 109) or to 
ignore lines like PL., n, 1034-36, xn, 375, v, 598-99, Mr. Eoss, 
likewise tells us that God in Paradise Lost is an “ utter and absolute 
despot” (p. 76), and that Milton during the 1610’s and 1 850’s 
became increasingly pessimistic and aristocratic in his outlook (pp. 
40, 69, 86, 89, 93). Yet Mr. Eoss does not harmonize those state- 
ments with PL, III, 133-34, with the part played by Books v-vin 
m the epic, or with the fact that during these same years, Milton 
shifted from a Calvinistic to an Arminian theory of predestination 
that posited a God more gracious and merciful than tibat of Calvin, 
and put ihe opportunity of election within the grasp of every man, 
great or small. In fact several of Mr. Eoss’s remarks ^ suggest that 
he is not aware of this fundamental drift of doctrine. If such is 
the case, and Mr. Eoss comprehends neither the basic argument of 
the epic nor the more subtle implications of the Christian traditicm * 

^ See, for instance, “ Paradise Lost with its rigorous theology of election, 
its denial to the masses of men of that ‘ Paradise Within ' ” (pp 78*?9) j 
“Milton’s basic and unchangeable theology of the Elect’’ (p, 82) j "his 
aristocratic Elect, the brands plucked from the burning ’’ (p, 101 ) j “ the 
Presbyterian virtues of obedience and temperance” (p. 86)} “His aristo- 
cratic id«ilism, derived as much from Plato as from Calvin” (p, 140). 

* For instance a Christian Cod who is an “utter and absolute despot" 
is a ideological absurdii^, and Milton m Paradise Logt is a very precise 
theologian. 
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m which it has its origin, then he seems hardly in position to 
dogmatize on Milton’s artistic failuie, much less to assert the poet’s 
consciousness of his own shortcommgs. 

Maxieice Ket-lbt 

Prmeeton XJiM.versvty 


Horace Walpole: Gardemsi Aru Edvtion of Wcdpole’s The H%siory 
of the Modem Taste tn Oardemng with ark Estimate of Wal- 
pole’s Oontniutwn to Landscape Architecture. By Tsabei* 
Wakelin' Uebait Chase. Prmeeton* Prmeeton University 
Press for University of Cincmnati, 1943. Pp. xsix -4- 385. 
$3 50. 


The title of this book— even bearmg m mmd its extensive sub- 
title — ^is its greatest madequacy. If its author were a writer of 
detective fiction the work would, without doubt, be dubbed m 
omnibus.” It is, first of all, an eleventh edition based upon the 
second or 1783 edition of Walpole’s famous History with a car^ 
hstmg of the earlier ten, and with footnotes givmg all vai^ts. 

Following the text and its explanatory notes it is An Eromare 
of Walpole’s Contribution to Landscape Architecture”; this part 
is subdivided mto “The Background of Walpole’s Ideas^ I^d- 
scape Design,” and “Walpole’s Ideas on Gardenmg.” The 
section of the book is “Actual Gardens of Walpole’s Day, The 
last chapter concerns itself with the ^ect of the eighteenth century 
poet-painter-gardeners upon the designers of the following century 
in England and upon the early American landscape designers. 
Though Walpole is given the center of the stage the work is much 
broader than a mere consideration of the man and his mfluence. 
Mrs. Chase succeeds m upholdmg Walpole^s diml position M an 
historian of the “modem” and as a theorist who i^ueMed the 
development of this new landscape art. At the same fame she gives 
us a detailed and well documented accoimt of the other players upon 
this stage, and a history of the gradual tummg away faom me old 
neo-da^ic ideal and the equaUy gradual devetopment ot the new 
informal 'landscape garden, and biii^ out the raper^t 
pl$yed in this development by the poet-painters and the philosophers 

of the aesthetic. , 31 . xu 

This study in its original form was presented to me Enghsh 
Faenliy of ihe Graduate School of Univermty of Cmcii^ in 
candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Tto Imk l^rs 
evidenceio the scholarly approach of a ^dent of Ihigl^liteatee 
to such an extent that only a carpmg bihh^pto 
the fact that the 1790 edifaon instead the cmginal 1767 editoo 


5 
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of Wjjghte IS mentioned in the bibliography and that Olmsted is 
consistently misspelled m both text and bibliogiaphy. It is to be 
hoped that this book is but a fiist fruit of Mrs. Chase’s researches, 
and that it will be followed by further studies of others of those 
eighteenth century figures who, if they did not actually design their 
own or their friends’ gardens, at least, exerted a powerful influence 
upon those who did. 

EIatiibeine MoNamaba 


Sarvard Umversiti/, 

lAbrary of Landscape Architecture 


A Biilwgraphy of Sit Walter Scott. A classified and annotated 
Inst of Boohs and At tides i elating to his Life and Worhs, 
1797-1940. By Jambs Ciaricson Cohson Edinburgh and 
London : Oliver and Boyd, 1943. Pp. xv *^^8. 32 ahillmgs. 

This strikes me as being one of the best bibliographies I have ever 
looked into. Though it nins to nearly thiee thousand ('ntriea, it 
presents the results of rigorous selection, Dr. Corson by hia own 
account having reduced his material by a half. It is indeed only 
as concerns the comprehensiveness of the original listing and the 
soundness of the principles of selection that any possibility of fault- 
finding can arise. To judge from the sampling 1 have made from 
my own rather haphazard lists, students of Scott will note the 
absence of some studies which they consider valuable, but will find 
references to so many articles tliey did not know of and ought 
to have known of that they will not be disposed to cavil. Tf they 
have published any discoveries on Scott, they will be lucky if they 
do not find that the same discovery has boon announced before, 
perhaps more than once. (See, for example. Nos. 10, 744, and 
H85; or. Nos. 2177 and 2179.) The three thousand books and 
artides have been classified, listed, and described, with abundant 
cross-references and a full index, so that a reader can work either 
by subjects or authors; that is, can with equal ease find the special 
studies on Scott’s translations from Burger, or compile a list of 
Andrew hang’s studies on Scott. I cannot say too much in praise 
of the critical annotations, which make the book a himdred times 
more mteresting and useful. Dr. Corson has, in fact, insisted on 
reading aR the works he has listed, a scrupulousness perhaps seldom 
observed by comjiilers of bibliographies. He has identified by the 
use of publishers’ fiOles the authors of many periodical articles 
hitherto listed as anonymous. For lucidity or method, accuracy 
of bibliographical reference, and fulness of critical analysis, this 
book will long stand as a model. Dr. Corson, it ouj^t somewhere 
to be mentioned, is sub-librarian in Scott’s own universdiy of Idin- 
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burgh ^ Oliver and Boyd were publishing books in Edinburgh before 
Scott was born 

In reading this book (and I found it so iTitere«bng that I read 
every page), I kept asking myself why it was that so significant 
scholarly studies in Scott have been written in America Perhaps 
no English author after Shakespeare has been more written about, 
but the writing in both Britain and America has in the mam been 
done by professional men of letters and amateur scholars. The 
Germans, as might be expected, have made Scott a quarry for dis- 
sertation subiects, but really few Americans have presented volumes 
on him m partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy Yet the pages of Dr Corson’s book bristle 
with what look like good sub]ecte for dissertations. Perhaps it is 
feared that they would be too much fun. A graduate student set 
to work on Scott is indeed assured of the pleasure of associating 
with the most attractive personality in English letters and of read- 
ing material of permanent literary importance But he will also 
have a chance to acquire and display erudition by investigating the 
Latin, ISTorse, German, French, and older English sources that lie 
close to the surface m everything Scott wrote, and the constant 
opportunity to exert his critical faculty by explormg the nature of 
the aesthetic novelty in Scott’s writing that gave it power, beyond 
most other English writing,, to set a ^yle. Is it that we are stdl 
apmg the methods of science and cannot esteem a dissertation un- 
less it makes a discovery,” and that Scott, for aU his delight m 
cultivating mysteries about himself, is really not mysterious^ I 
do not know, but I cannot be easy about our university mstruction 
in English so long as it acquiesces in the present odd arrangement 
by which Scott’s weaker productions are everywhere studied by 
juveniles and his best things hardly studied at all^ I hope Dr. 
Corson’s book will encourage us to make a change. 

Fbedeeiok a. Pottub 

7al0 Unwersitp 


Boieri Bums* E%$ AssoGmUs mi Ooniempormies. The Tram, 
Grierso^, Toxing, and Hope Manuscripts, edited with an intro- 
duction by Eobkrt T. FirzHtiGH, with the Journal of the 
Border Tour, edited by HeEiAKOSt EESBffosoE. Chapel BMl. 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1048. Pp. vai -j- 133. 

The researcher into eighteenth century Scotty literature is 
continually learning of manuscript matenal w^h has never 
published. Indeed, it is one of the irritations (and alra oto of 
excitements) of worbng m this field tihat 
finds oneself waaiting to consult a source that is to be found only at 
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the National Library at Edinburgh, or the University of Edinburgh 
Library, or the library of one ol the othei Scottish universities, or 
at the home of some Scottish family. That so much inipoitant 
source material for the ■writing of Scottish history (both general 
and literary) still icmains unpublished is attributable lo a vauety 
of causes, but none of these causes would scorn to operate in the case 
of Bums, whoso life has been investigated with enthusiastic minute- 
ness by many generations of researchers The only reason why 
the Tram manuscript has not seen the light much earlier seems 
to be that it was regarded as irresponsible and untrustworthy. 
James Grierson’s notes, on which Tram drew and which provide 
sufSciently convincing authority for Train’s authenticity, were only 
recently located The Young and Hope manuscripts are of less 
importance to the biographer of Burns, but of equal importance 
to anyone mterested m the social life of the Scotland of that period. 

In presenting these four sources, Professor Eitzhugh has made a 
real contribution to Burns scholarship. True, none of them adds 
anything very considerable to our knowledge of cither the life or 
character of the poet, much of Grierson’s material was used by 
Tram who submitted it io Lockhart through whose biography of 
Burns it became part of the tradition. But there are some tilings 
in Grierson we cannot find elsewhere. Mr. Eitzhugh sums them 
up : “A group of anecdotes, a glimpse of Burns’ mother, two minor 
poems, a considerable body of information about his associates and 
contemporaries, the cireumstauces surrounding the composition 
of ‘To a Haggis,’ new light on the quarrel with Creech, and thi' 
most diroet link with Highland Mary on record.” One is imptwacd 
by the sobriety and responsibility of all four writers* they are 
clearly doing their best to ascertain the truth and to correct errors. 
Qnerson, who drew much of his material from Burns’ friend llieh- 
mond, gets closer to Bums’ youth than any of the others, but 
Alexander Young had been intimate with many of Burns’ friends, 
and Charles Hope had dined in the poet’s company more than once. 
Grierson, Tram and Young all bring us closer to Burns, and even 
when the anecdote related is familiar, we may recognize for the 
first time the source of a tradition that came down from one of 
Burns’^ friends interrogated by Grierson, and passed on from him 
to Train and ihmee to Lockhart and the world. 

One might wish for more extended notes on those papers: it 
wo'uld have been most useful to hate those anecdotes which are 
corroborated by other sources pointed out, with the other sources 
indicated, and some inquiry into the few points which contradict 
the mam tradition. An introduction Concerning the development 
of the tradition would have placed the manuscripts in ■tibeir proper 
perspective. Yet it would ,‘be ungenerous to eomifiain that Mt. 
Eitzhugh has not given us more than he has when he has made 
such an important oontributJom' His introduction, though not the 

' I 'll' > ' 
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re-appraisal of Burns that the publishers call it, for it is an 
expression of what is now the accepted point of yiew, is nevertheless 
a competent, sound, and well-informed survey, perhaps the best in 
such brief compass that exists. 

Professor Ferguson, another American scholar who, like Professor 
Snyder, has shamed Scotland by producmg better work on her 
national poet than any scholar now working there, contributes to 
this volume the complete and undoctored text of Bums^ Journal 
of the Border Tour. The text is printed from a photostat of the 
original manuscript, restoring Allan Cunnmgham^s omissions, 
and in doing so restoring to the Journal a vitality and an mterest 
that Gunningham^s text lacked The ideal edition of the Joumal,^^ 
remarks Mr Ferguson, would be fully annotated and accompanied 
by a facsimile,^^ but he leaves this arduous task to another. 

Bjp^xd Daiches 

University of Chicago 


BRIEF MENTION 


La Grande Clarte du Moyen-Age. Par GKjstavb CoHEai. H’ew 
York Editions de la maison frangaise, 1943. Pp. 325, This snail 
volume attempts to give " tme histoire de la sensibility mydidvale 
et Tin tableau des acquisitions durables que nous lui devons.” Sfai- 
urally, in some 200 pages it is difficult to synthesize and correlate 
the literary, philosophical, social and artistic achievements of five 
hundred years. Differences of opinion about details, proportions 
and conclusions are therefore inevitable. Yet, despite questionable 
generalizations (of the type, “Le Moyen-Age a 4to tout amour 
et o’est pourquoi nous Faimons,” 109), irrelevant personal allusions 
(46, 53, 65, 113, 141, 149, etc.), unnecessary pedagogical definitions 
(i, e. of rhyme, assonance, phonetics, morphology, ete.), and various 
traces of hurried writing (see the sentence-paragraph concluding 
chapter l, the last sentence of page 65, Guibonre for Gmbtm'c, 110, 
the number four as a symbol of the Apostles, 147, eta,), this 
CohenVeye view of the Middle Ages contains many vivacious pages 
and stimulating suggestions. Among the best of these are the com- 
parison of the ptose romances to tlm great cathedrals m their growth 
from an origmal plan at the hands of successive artiste (151), the 
equation of the fift^tih-eentury Passion Plays with various arfastic 
prcdttcte of the time (17T ff.), and the emphasis throughout on tiie , 
fiucti^g force of a living faith. 


a* 
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Poets at the Court of Ferrara Ar%o$io, Tasso and Ouarim with 
a Chapter on Michelangelo. By Giacomo Grillo, Boston : Excelsior 
Press, 1943, Pp. xxi + 139, Tins book is written lor students oi 
the Eenaissance who aio laniiliar neither with the mam lacds about 
the lives of these four poets nor with judgments which Italian 
criticism has pronounced on them. Each essay includes a short 
biography with the historical background briefly sketched m, a 
digest of critical opinion on the poePs work, and, in the case of 
the first three, a resume of the plot of his masterpiece. No fresh 
point of view is sought, no original formulation in critical inter- 
pretation is attempted. Four poets simply make an appearance here 
m clothes they have long worn and with the same expression on 
their faces that they have had in histones of literature now for 
some time. And, in the end, the author has not claimed more than 
this for his book, 

0 , s, s. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Thk ** Ei&oit m TuiSrami^nk ” Orcb Mori 3 In his ** brief reply ” RUbfoined 
to my Defense of the * r^cit de TMram5ne * ” (MLN , Juno, 1044, pp, 
387-91 ) , Professor Lancaster apparently reverscB the position taken in the 
passage from his History/ quoted in my article I cited with approval 
(not disapproval as L, believes) his statement* **It is true . , . that ho 
prolonged and rhetorical an c:^planatioii detracted from the poignancy of 
the situation by turning the audience^s attention to the beauty of the 
description" But in his reply L, ignoies this earlier xemark and aaserts 
that the aesthetic repose offered by lines 1408 1560 enables the audience 
to feel more forcefully the indictment of PhMre tliat foUowH," 

I believe that Piofessor L. was correct the first time. Ah liacine and all 
good playwrights know, ” timing ” is of the utmost importance in producing 
and controlling dramatic effects The tone, the plastic beauty, and the 
length of the r4o%t soften the emotional and the moral impact of Thi^ram5ne*s 
news at the precise moment when a simpler presentation might have pro- 
duced the wrong effect upon the audience ; Th('‘ramfenc can speak more simply 
after line 1560 because the audience is then prepared to accept the situation 
without undue pathos or moral fervor. , 

My ** disapproval " applied merely to the traditional and rather per- 
functory explanation which L, gives for the length and the ornate style of 
the r40it. I do not believe that Eacine could have avoided the rMt alto- 
gether and I readily acknowledge that (as 1 wrote in my article) ** imitation 
of lunpides and Seneca played some part in the composition of the * r4cit 
de Thdramtee/" But if **the example of two ancient and four French 
writers" explains why there had to foe some kind of rMt^ It does not 
explain the speeiffe characteristics this passage in FMdre* Nor Is it 
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particularly enlightening for L to add that Eacine ‘‘ may well have thought 
that the passage would he well received/' since the general aim of the 
classical dramatist was to plaire ” 

In his reply Professor L seems to realize that these traditional explana- 
tions do not really explain the central problem with which my article was 
concerned But while he attempts to refute my proposal, the only additional 
explanation which he himself ventures is the general observation That 
he failed to do so e, to make the rSctt shorter and less ornate] was 
probably due to an increasing tendency towards descriptive writing, already 
found in IpMgSni^ and to reappear in Esther” This remark, however, is 
merely quantitative, the critic must at least attempt to discover specific 
reasons in each play and in each scene for any marked increase in the 
amount of description 

Perhaps because he realizes that his last explanation will fail to satisfy 
the critic concerned with aesthetic and dramatic values, Professor L con 
eludes his reply by asserting that whether Kacine was wise or not in making 
the r40tt so long and elaborate " remains a matter of taste " Such a remark 
takes us back to the old-fashioned criticism of a La Harpe, for it lifts 
the r6(yit completely out of its dramatic context and treats it as a more or 
less conventional “ purple passage ” to be evaluated according to the per- 
sonal likes or dislikes of the critic My whole article was an attempt to 
get away from this piecemeal type of criticism and to show the functional 
value of the rSett in the total context of PhHre If he had been completely 
free from the influence of the ancients, Eacine might have discovered a 
better dramatic and poetic solution than this long, ornate Hott, for obviously 
this IS not one of his finest scenes But what I have tried to show is that, 
though influenced to some extent by his predecessors, Eacine did not simply 
write a display piece; he composed the reoit in such a way that it produces 
and controls the dramatic effects which he desired at that precise moment 
in his tragedy. Perhaps he or someone else could have invented a better 
way to do this, the point I wish to insist upon is that the way he adopted 
IS not unsuccessful 

Wetshtngton, D. C7- 


[I am glad to learn that one of my remarks met with Mr. Lynes’s 
approval, but I fail to see any meonsistency between what I atout 

the (w. 1498-1S60) and what I said in regard to ^ “ 

rather Mr. h who shifts his attitude, for, if “ every word in 
‘'advances the course of the heroine’s ineluctable march tovmrd eatasti^e^ 
(p 387 above), there would be no miticism of the rSett and one would hesi- 
tate to assert tot “this long, ornate riott . . m not one 

scenes.” Mr. L holds that lines 1498-1S60 prepared the 
the situation without undue pathos or moral fervor. J emtetf to^ 
rtmmh to verses had this effect wMIe they were being spoken, the aesthete 
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ment of Plx^Jdre that follows.” In tho hands of a lessoi aitisi the accotxnt 
of Hippolyto’s death may become gtuesonie, as it docs with Seneca, oi 
comic, as it does with La P^nel^'^le Ka<ine avoided these effects and pro- 
duced what I have called ** a fine deseu[>lion in the Fieiieli elasiscal inatmei ” 
Whether in doing so ho used all the restraint of which he was ea})able, 
whether or not the descriptive poet in him got the bettei of the diamatist, 
does remain a matter of taste, about whuh, long befoie La Haipe, it was 
said, “ non esfe disputandmn ” •— H 0. L.] 


The Etymology of Gebmak Scheumi In MLN , lvix, 109 ff Professor 
Kurrelmeyer discusses the word scJminst^ ^Gheumsif scheuens ‘ niederwdrts/ 
which appears in the military manual of Johann Jacobi v Wallhausen 
(1616), and believes it to be from the Dutch Bchmm * obUquus, schiag' It 
referred originally, as a number of the examples quoted shows, to the 
carrying of a spear with the point down This word was probably bon owed 
in late mediaeval times into I<ow German from the Fiench It is nothing 
other than OF (bnt influenced by atls ^nwmm) adv. 

m 2»a«, par ierre,^ For the initial i was substituted 6oh as foi instance in 
MHO SGhotc^j(}%e, sohmdtn ^ $at)chn, the it, pionouneed f (i i\ like iu 
in MHG), became regularly eu (ot German i.h(m^cw<MnG tUmitiure<^ 
OF menture^ Lilt a4i>GMra)i the n is inserted as in mmt, ummmt 
(MHG su{n)Bt, umbe bus)} the flnal t in srheuemt, sohemsi is the 
excrescent t we And in emst. Adverbs in -mis, which are fairly common in 
German (cf. older hmelsns, umsrsehms, wr^chens etc ), may have aided 
in the formation of schmms (the form for Dutch given m Lilian’s Diolio- 
narmm sahuim * transversus, obliquus’ is most likely corrupt). 

BlIWABO H. SKimT 

George Umvers%tg 


BKEATA* P. XI, 1. 19, for 10th rea4 13thj p. 92, 1. 0, for adjectives read 
adjectives p. 98, L Ifl, for politisohen read unpolitischen. 

The authors concerned had an opportunity to correct these errors in 
MS. or proof. 
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